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U THANT 
Permanent Representative of Burma 
United Nations 


Education and international 


misunderstanding 


BEING ASSOCIATED wIrH the educational 
development of my country for a num- 
ber of years before the war, as a princi- 
pal of a high school and as a member of 
the Council of National Education, I feel 
rather strongly that teachers in any coun- 
try have at least as important a role to 
play for their nation as any other citi- 
zens, including politicians and diplomats. 
My association with the service of educa- 
tion in Burma for about twenty years 
and my continued interest in the develop- 
ment of education both in my own coun- 
‘try and elsewhere prompt me at all times 


Adapted from an address delivered in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, on 6 July, 1961, to the Nine- 
teenth Summer Conference, sponsored by the 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
(NEA), the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, and the University of Wis- 
consin, 


to view things from the point of view of 
a teacher, and my concept of the role of 
a teacher may perhaps be of some in- 
terest. 

In this second half of the twentieth 
century, I consider that the primary task 
of the educationist everywhere is to dis- 
pel certain age-old assumptions. I bring 
in this element because it is directly con- 
cerned with some important aspects of 
international misunderstanding of urgent 
concern to us all. It seems to be assumed, 
for example, that there is one civilization 
in the East and quite a different one in 
the West, resulting in seeds of tension or 
conflict between peoples of different geo- 
graphical regions. I consider this con- 
cept to be a fallacy. The distinction of 
civilization into Eastern and Western 
strikes me as almost meaningless. More- 


over, I would seriously question whether 
tension or conflict between one people 
and another ever arises from any con- 
flicting viewpoints in their respective cul- 
tures or civilizations. England and France 
or France and Germany may be said to 
share the same civilization, and yet there 
have been frequent conflicts between 
them. The same can be said of many 
Asian countries who share the same civili- 
zation and profess the same religion but 
who have been at war off and on for 
centuries. I feel strongly that conflicts 
between nations or individuals generally 
arise, not out of viewpoints in their civili- 
zation or from reasons of their traditions 
and history, but from uncivilized ele- 
ments in their character, 


Civilization and Education 

The term “civilization” is very hard to 
define, but men are primarily civilized 
or uncivilized with respect to certain 
qualities of heart. Civilization connotes 
some mental and spiritual excellence, just 
as health means a certain physical ex- 
cellence. Health does not mean one thing 
for an American and another for a Bur- 
man. Similarly, civilization should mean 
one and the same thing for all. The so- 
called different civilizations mean either 
the different stages in our approximation 
to the ideal of civilization or else the dif- 
ferent expressions which civilization has 
found for itself in different circum- 
stances. 

When we speak of the civilization of 
a country, we are apt to suppose that all 
the people of the country are civilized 
in more or less the same way, but really 
the different individuals of the same 
country are not at all civilized in the 
same way or to the same extent. A civi- 
lized Burman will not differ essentially 
from a civilized American, but they will 
both differ markedly from their relatively 
uncivilized compatriots in their own 
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countries. By this I do not mean, of 
course, that our cultural standards are 
identical. When I first came to the United 
States, I was rather shocked by the pub- 
lic embracing in city parks and the 
American habit of treating a parked car 
as a bedroom. Such behavior would be 
inconceivable in Burma. Perhaps an 
American tourist in Burma would be 
equally shocked to know that there is 
no “dating” system among young men 
and women and that it is considered in- 
decent for a woman to touch a man who 
is not her husband. These differences are 
concerned with cultural and sexual mores 
rather than with civilization, and the ex- 
planation is that Burmese society is still 
Puritan even though it is in the process 
of throwing off its Puritanism. Sexual 
emotions, traditionally checked by Budd- 
hist asceticism, are now spilling over 
aimlessly because of our increasing con- 
tacts with the West. 

Another striking feature of our times 
is the amount and nature of sex in Amer- 
ican (and, for that matter, Western) lit- 
erature, a situation inconceivable in the 
Burmese world of letters. One would 
have thought that by now the twentieth- 
century rediscovery of the physical as- 
pect of sexuality as a literary theme 
would have spent its force, but not at all. 
I have recently had to look through a 
few best sellers, and I have emerged with 
the impression of having spent some time 
in a specialized hospital ward. It appears 
to me that there is a sort of high tide in 
sex which is not really connected with 
literary values, I notice that this epidemic 
is gradually catching on in Burma, too, 
both in literature and the motion picture, 
and this phenomenon is greatly resented 
by the traditionalists as an alien invasion 
of Burmese culture, 

I am bringing out these instances to 
illustrate certain areas of cultural con- 
flict between East and West. In the East, 


traditionally, we attach more importance 
to mind than to body and still more to 
spirit than to mind. In fact, one man is 
considered better than another in at- 
taching more importance to the higher 
parts of his nature. One of the most im- 
portant tasks of the teacher, as I under- 
stand it, is to bring to clear consciousness 
the ideals for which men should live. 
Education cannot mean merely the de- 
velopment of our intellect or our poten- 
tialities, for there are potentialities for 
evil in us as well as for good. Nor can it 
mean mere preparation for life, because 
life may be worth living or it may not. 
Our educators must realize as clearly as 
possible what kind of potentialities they 
are to develop in their students, what 
kind of life they are to educate young 
people for. The ideals which constitute 
the essential elements of culture must 
first be clearly understood and appre- 
ciated. But all are not equally qualified to 
pursue the highest ideals. For many peo- 
ple, mere health or physical well-being 
is a good enough ideal; some aim at 
moral and intellectual excellence; still 
fewer can properly aspire to a higher 
spirituality. In a well-ordered society, 
there should be room for people of dif- 
ferent ideals. 

Perhaps I have devoted too much time 
to the cultural aspects of education, but 
I feel that a deeper understanding of dif- 
ferent cultural mores will contribute to- 
wards the elimination of international 
misunderstanding, and in this field, teach- 
ers can play a significant role. Though 
differences in cultural values need not 
actually constitute tensions, they are 
pertinent to some genuine tensions with 
which I should like to deal, 


Tensions and Race 


Dictionaries define the term “tension” 
as “a strained condition of relations.” It 
18 a commonplace of observation that 


strained relations between different races 
is a distressing phenomenon of not 

our times, but of all times. In the last 
few decades, however, this relationship 
has assumed new characteristics for a 
variety of reasons. One of them is the 
phenomenal growth of knowledge and 
education among the less fortunate races 
and their yearning for justice and equal- 
ity. 

As our Prime Minister, U Nu, said on 
his visit to Independence Hall in Philadel- 
phia six years ago, the ideas and ideals, 
the ringing words and slogans of the 
American Revolution, have a tremendous 
emotional importance to all men who 
struggle for liberty. U Nu said, “In all 
parts of the world where men live un- 
der tyranny or under foreign domination 
or in feudal bondage, those who dream 
and plot and fight for freedom do so in 
the name of the eternal principles for 
which your revolution was fought. In 
those parts of the world, the ideas of the 
American Revolution are today the most 
explosive of all forces . . . that is why I 
Was so very anxious to visit your city 
and this hall and to see this great symbol 
of human freedom—the Liberty Bell.” 

U Nu spoke for millions of other peo- 
ples when he said this. Among other 
things, the United States of America 
symbolizes human freedom and human 
equality, but this image has been greatly 
tarnished by violent racial conflicts in the 
Deep South. Understandably, these hap- 
penings have tremendous repercussions 
abroad, especially in the non-white coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa, and they create 
tensions which are in many ways more 
explosive than political or cold war ten- 
sions. 

One may well argue that over the 
years, race relations in the United States 
of America have been basically peaceful 
and harmonious, but such peace and 
harmony have only reflected the absence 
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of overt tension rather than the active 
presence of that justice for which Amer- 
ica stands. The “Freedom Riders” to the 
South are looked upon in Asia and Africa 
as the champions of the American Ne- 
groes’ holy war for freedom. Obviously, 
then, their struggle is not purely a racial 
one; it has profound political implica- 
tions. The traditional battleground of 
fighters for civil rights in this country 
for many years has been the courts of 
law. But court victories are only limited 
victories because Congress has consis- 
tently refused to endorse them by pass- 
ing law-enforcement legislation. There- 
fore, to fight in the courts is considered 
ineffectual; and, more important, it is 
also to limit the Negroes’ goal to the in- 
tegration of specific institutions rather 
than to the political revolution that 
would democratically transform those 
institutions. 

The fighters for racial equality have, 
in the last three years, changed their 
strategy. In 1958, 30,000 young men and 
women marched on Washington; last 
year, lunch-counter sit-in demonstrations 
were organized, and now we are wit- 
nessing “freedom riders.” These develop- 
ments are transitions from the old law- 
court strategy to the new strategy of 
mass direct action. From available news 
Teports, the next strategy will be mass 
sit-downs not at lunch counters or in bus 
waiting rooms, but at polling stations, I 
have a feeling that in no distant future 
the battle for enfranchisement will super- 
sede the battle for integration. Most 
Western democracies have travelled the 
road to universal suffrage, often with 
considerable class warfare, and the South- 
ern States will walk the same road, I 
hope, without serious blemishes on the 
image of the United States. 

Mr. Edward R. Murrow, head of the 
United States Information Agency, was 
quite right when he said last week that 
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the violence against Freedom Riders in 
Alabama had had a harmful effect on the 
American image abroad. In his testimony 
before the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, Mr. Murrow said, “This 
agency’s job of counteracting the detri- 
mental effects of civil rights violations is 
not easy. We cannot make good news 
out of bad practice.” He then went on, 
“I think it would be a mistake to base 
our action against discrimination mainly 
on the ground that our image abroad is 
being hurt. We should attack this prob- 
lem because it is right that we do so. To 
do otherwise, whatever the overseas re- 
action might be, would violate the very 
essence of what our country stands for.” 

These are wise words, in keeping with 
the highest ideals of the United States. 
They truly reflect the spirit of its Con- 
stitution, which is clearly designed to 
secure equality and personal liberty to 
all your peoples and to ensure political, 
economic, and social justice. As one who 
feels very close to the ideas and ideals 
cherished by the American Constitution, 
and as one who is distressed to see its 
image tarnished, I would appeal to the 
great American people, especially the 
educators and leaders of thought, to help 
in the acceleration of the common objec- 
tives of justice and equality. 


Tension and Ideology 


World tensions which have now as- 
sumed a very serious character are, how- 
€ver, not restricted to cultural or racial 
conflicts. They are born out of different 
political ideologies and are basically psy- 
chological and emotional. As I have made 
clear earlier, Burma is dedicated to dem- 
ocratic ideals and a parliamentary system 
of government. We in Burma look upon 
free institutions as not only the most 
desirable of political systems but also as 
those most congenial to the flowering of 
human genius. We are deeply attached 


to the democratic way of life and such 
fundamental freedoms as freedom of 
speech and expression, freedom of work, 
freedom of association, and freedom of 
religion. But this dedication and this at- 
tachment to the democratic way of life 
do not blind us to the fact that there are 
millions of others who believe otherwise. 
As we believe that the state exists to 
secure the conditions of a free and full 
life for the individual, others believe that 
the individual exists for the service of 
the State. We must also remember that 
in many countries, democracy is not 
functioning well. In too many cases it is 
merely a mask, behind which organized 
class interests wield real power. 

The truth is that democracy is a very 
difficult system to work because it in- 
volves the harmonizing of many wills, 
whereas dictatorship is an easy system to 
work because it involves the forcible 
subjection of all wills to one. Whatever 
its defects, the democratic system has 
two great compensating virtues: It sub- 
stitutes reason and persuasion for force 
in the management of human affairs, and 
it makes possible a change of government 
without a violent upheaval. 

When Burma regained her indepen- 
dence on 4 January, 1948, she chose de- 
mocracy for the reasons I have set out. 
But in choosing democracy, our leaders 
realized that there was a need to change 
the economic pattern of society. Amer- 
icans are conservative because they are 
wealthy and see no reason for change. 
Even if President Kennedy’s program of 
domestic reform were accepted in full, 
it would hardly do more than drag the 
United States reluctantly into the posi- 
tion where Britain was half a century 
ago. Social revolution is not an obsession 
with Americans because an affluent soci- 
ety like theirs does not need, at least at 
present, a social revolution. But countries 
like Burma are in a totally different cate- 


chief reason is that Burma was a colony 
for over a hundred years, and as in the 
case of all colonial systems, almost all the 
wealth extracted from the soil went into 
the pockets of the colonial investors. As 
is well known, the primary motive of all 
colonial powers in developing the na- 
tural resources of a colony has been their 
own commercial profit. 

So, when Burma became independent, 
the primary concern of our leaders was 
to rebuild the war-devastated country 
and to raise the living standards of the 
people. Our leaders felt that to accelerate 
these objectives, planned economic sys- 
tems must be introduced, and we chose 
to adopt a type of democratic socialism 
which has even been embodied in our 
Constitution. 

It is not my intention to weary you 
with a discourse on the character of 
democratic socialism, but a deeper under- 
standing of this system by Americans 
will certainly help to dispel a great deal 
of misunderstanding in this country re- 
garding social revolutions taking place 
elsewhere. It is a fact that the American 
tendency is to identify capitalism not 
only with democracy but with virtue it- 
self, and any form of socialism is per- 
ceived as a threat to democracy. But 
the Burmese leaders who chose demo- 
cratic socialism as our guiding principle 
are convinced that pure unadul 
capitalism is not the remedy for Burma’s 
ills. For one thing, so long as profit is the 
driving force in our economy, money 
available for investment will be invested 
in those undertakings which will give the 
greatest profit, not in those which our 
country needs most. Secondly, Burma 
cannot accept the theory that wealth 
should still give access to the best educa- 
tion and to positions of influence and 
power. It was our experience during the 
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colonial days that those whose income is 
the least and whose education is the poor- 
est, and who therefore need the most 
help from society, are those who get the 
least. Thirdly, our leaders feel strongly 
that there is something wicked about a 
system of society in which a successful 
trader can make a fortune but a success- 
ful teacher has to strike before he gets 
an adequate reward. These are some of 
the basic considerations which have 
prompted Burma to choose democratic 
socialism. Similar systems have been 
adopted in many other newly independ- 
ent underdeveloped countries, and it will 
certainly help in the promotion of inter- 
national understanding if genuine efforts 
are made to appreciate these trends. I 
need hardly add that Burma is still a long 
way from her set goal of genuine demo- 
cratic socialism. For practical reasons, the 
private sector still plays a very significant 
part in our economy, although public 
utility services, transport, and communi- 
cation are now in the public sector. For- 
eign capital is still being invited to operate 
in Burma with specific guarantees against 
nationalization for a certain number of 
years. 


Tension and the Cold War 


Now let me deal with the so-called 
Cold War, which is the most glaring 
manifestation of world tensions. It re. 
lates to East-West relations, It is a tru- 
ism to say that there is a deep and in- 
tense anti-communist feeling in the 
United States, as there was a deep and 
intense anti-Islam feeling in Christendom 
and a deep and intense anti-Christian 
feeling in Asia Minor at the time of the 
Crusades many centuries ago. Commu- 
nism is generally regarded here as an ab- 
solute evil, and Americans tend to re- 
gard Russians much as the Crusaders once 
regarded the Saracens. It is perhaps an 
expression of original American isola- 
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tionism which saw in all foreign influence 
a threat to the new Republic. This tend- 
ency is fed by daily articles and cartoons 
in the American press, by radio, and by 
television. Although this anti-commu- 
nism cannot be called hysteria, it is a 
dogma deeply held and sincerely be- 
lieved. Co-existence with such an absolute 
evil is hardly imaginable. 

My feeling is that most Americans ig- 
nore the real nature of the enemy they 
claim to be fighting. Communism is not 
a disease like plague or cholera that can 
be stamped out by force. Most Ameri- 
cans seem to think that if only they can 
keep on supplying machine guns and 
tanks to the hungry people of Asia and 
Africa, communism will be “contained.” 
The general feeling here is that commu- 
nism can be crushed by arms. But the 
plain fact is that communism is an idea 
however we may detest it, and it is a 
most persuasive idea for the poor and the 
underprivileged. Mr. Khrushchev, for in- 
stance, takes for granted, as the air he 
breathes, that the world is seized by a 
world-wide revolutionary movement, op- 
posed by the West, encouraged by the 
Soviet Union, but so strong and inevit- 
able that there is nothing one can pos- 
sibly do to arrest its progress. 

It is a fact that there are millions of 
people in the world, especially in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, who do not 
have enough to eat and enough to cover 
themselves with, and whose children can- 
not even go to the primary schools. It 
seems comic to talk to them about the 
virtues of democratic ideals and the dig- 
nity of man. What is urgently needed is 
to take vigorous steps by the wealthy 
West to raise the living standards of 
these sub-human two-thirds of the 


‘ world’s population. And it is fundamen- 


tally wrong to keep on sending machine 
guns and tanks to the countries of empty 
stomachs. During his recent tour of South 


East Asia, Vice-President Lyndon B. 
Johnson gave warning that America’s 
Asian allies must cooperate with the 
United States to bring economic and so- 
cial benefits to their own millions and 
not, as he has since added in Washing- 
ton, to “dictators and aristocrats.” His 
announced enemies were not Commu- 
nism but poverty, disease, and illiteracy. 
This attitude certainly reflects a major 
change in the United States’ traditional 
policy, and I for one welcome it. 

At a news conference on 22 June, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk said that “the 
full amount of President Kennedy’s $26 
billion foreign aid program for the next 
five years was essential to the survival of 
this nation and the free world.” He added 
that the United States and the free world 
must channel the growing world revolu- 
tion into constructive economic enter- 
prises. On the same day, Under Secretary 
of State George W. Ball told the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, “What has 
not been said often enough is that if the 
ambitions and expectations of the newly 
emergent peoples are frustrated, if they 
find progress is a delusion and decent life 
seems unattainable, then disappointment 
will lead to bitterness, bitterness will 
breed chaos, and they will be swept in- 
exorably into the Communist orbit.” 

These are certainly heartening trends 
in American foreign policy. In this con- 
nection, I want to make a passing refer- 
ence to the gigantic expenditure pro- 
posed to be spent in “the race to the 
moon.” It is understandable that Presi- 
dent Kennedy should wish to maintain 
the morale and prestige of the American 
people by competing to reach the moon. 
It is certainly less dangerous that the 
United States should engage in a tech- 
nological prestige race with Russia than 
in an arms race pure and simple. But the 
two activities are dangerously near to 


each other, particularly in the hearts of 
the people. It is also wantonly costly in 
comparison with any tangible results it 
can be expected to achieve. Many emi- 
nent scientists consider that the United 
States stands to lose in this new 

tition. The Russians invented this race 
because they thought they would win it. 

But even if America wins, what then? 
It will of course gladden the Americans 
and millions of people in other lands, but 
its political effects are far more doubtful. 
No sensible person can believe that an 
American on the moon will make all 
hungry nations come flocking to the 
American flag. What is more, the race 
will have to go on, and its cost will go 
up by leaps and bounds, If these billions 
of precious dollars could be utilized for 
raising the living standards of the world’s 
impoverished, the United States would 
help in creating a more sane and sensible 
world. A well planned, imaginative, and 
properly executed economic aid pro- 
gram alone can keep the underdeveloped 
countries safe for democracy and reduce 
existing tensions. 

The most serious source of world ten- 
sion today is the division of the world 
into rich nations and poor nations. It is 
more real, more lasting, and ultimately 
more explosive even than that between 
communists and non-communists. In the 
cold war which is being waged relent- 
lessly by East and West, both believe 
that they can still win it while avoiding 
nuclear war. Both have the strength given 
by faith and material resources. Premier 
Khrushchev believes in the “inevitability 
of Communism.” President Kennedy be- 
lieves that “democracy is the destiny of 
future humanity.” President Kennedy 
will be right if the wealthy West, which 
generally represents the forces of democ- 
racy, can rightly read the signs of these 
tense times. 
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ALBERT CAMUS 
Paris, France 


Why I work in the theatre 


Why bo 1 work in the theatre? I’ve 
often asked myself why. And up to the 
present, the only answer I’ve been able 
to make will strike you as discouragingly 
trivial: simply because the theatre is one 
of the places in the world in which I am 
happy. 

Look out, though; that reflection is 
less banal than it seems. Nowadays, hap- 
piness is a touchy subject. People have 
rather a tendency to hide their pursuit 
of it even from themselves, to regard it 
as a kind of rosy hued ballet for which 
they ought to make excuses. Sometimes 
I read that men of action who have given 
their all to public activity find refuge 
or shelter in their private lives. There’s 
a little contempt, isn’t there, in such a 
notion? Contempt and—the one doesn’t 
exist without the other—nonsense. I, for 
one, have observed many cases of the 
reverse situation: people who have found 
refuge in public life in order to escape 
their private lives. The powerful are often 
flops at happiness, which explains why 
they cannot be gentle. 


Happiness vs. Evil 

Being happy today is like living in sin; 
You must never admit it. Don’t say inno- 
cently, without considering evil, “Pm 
happy.” Immediately you will read your 
condemnation on curled lips all around 
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you: “Oh! You're happy, my boy! And 
tell me, what are you doing about the 
orphans in Kashmir and the lepers in the 
New Hebrides? They aren't exactly 
happy!” Well, what is to be done? So 
immediately we become as sad as tooth- 
picks. 

Yet I am sorely tempted to believe 
that in order to be really useful to people 
who are in misery, we must be strong 
and happy. The person who regards his 
life as a burden and who sinks under his 
own weight can’t help anyone. But the 
person who controls his feelings and his 
life can give effectively. I knew a man 
once who didn’t love his wife and was in 
despair over it. One day he decided to 
devote his life to her (in overcompensa- 
tion, in other words). From that mo- 
ment, the life of the poor woman, which 
until then had been bearable, became ab- 
solute hell. Her husband became osten- 
tatious in his self-sacrifice, and quite shat- 
teringly devoted. That’s how it is these 
days. People devote themselves most to 
those human beings they like least. Such 
morose lovers marry, in fact, for the 
worst, never for the best. 

Is it any wonder, under the circum- 
stances, that the world looks ill, and that 
it becomes difficult to paste a picture of 
happiness over it, especially when one is 
a writer? Nevertheless, I cling to my re- 
spect for happiness and for happy people; 
for the sake of hygiene, I try to be in one 
of the settings of my happiness as often 


as possible—namely, the theatre. Unlike 
certain other more transitory joys, mine 
in the theatre has persisted for over 
twenty years, and much as I might want 
to, I don’t think I could do without it. 
In 1936, I reorganized a defunct troupe 
in a dance hall in Algiers and put on 
plays ranging from Malraux to Dosto- 
evski to Aeschylus. Twenty-three years 
later, on the stage of the Theatre Antoine, 
I was able to produce an adaptation of 
Dostoevski’s The Possessed. Even I was 
astonished at such rare faithfulness—or 
such long intoxication. I wondered what 
the reasons could be for my obstinate 
virtue, or vice. And I found that there 
were two kinds: one that concerned my 
own nature, the other that concerned the 
nature of the theatre. 


Theatrical Privacy 


My first and less dazzling reason, I re- 
call, was that through the theatre I es- 
cape from what irks me in my career 
as a writer. I escape first of all from 
what I call the frivolous traffic jam. Sup- 
pose your name is Fernandel, Brigitte 
Bardot, Aly Kahn, or, more modestly, 
Paul Valéry. In any case, you have your 
name in the newspapers. And as soon as 
you have your name in the newspapers, 
the traffic jam begins. Mail rushes at you; 
invitations pour in; presumably they must 
be answered. A large portion of your 
time is taken up in refusing to waste it. 
Half your human energy is used thus 
in saying no, in all sorts of ways. Isn’t 
that silly? Of course it’s silly. But that’s 
how we are punished for our vanity by 
vanity itself. I had noted meanwhile that 
everybody regards work in the theatre 
with awe, even if it too is a vain profes- 
sion, and that all you need do is to an- 
nounce that you are in rehearsal. Im- 
mediately a desert forms around you. And 
when you have the cunning, as I do, to 


rehearse all day and part of the night, 
frankly, it’s paradise. In that respect the 
theatre is my monastery. The tumult of 
the world dies at the base of its walls; 
inside its sacred enclosure, for two 
months, sworn to a single meditation, 
turned toward a single goal, a commu- 
nity of working monks, isolated from the 
century, prepares the rite that will be 
celebrated one evening for the first time. 

Does the word “monks” surprise you? 
A sophisticated press or a sophomoric 
one (I don’t know which) may lead you 
to picture theatre people as animals, 
sleeping late and divorcing often! I 
would be deceiving you, no doubt, if I 
were to tell you that the theatre is more 
banal than that, or even that people in 
it get divorces far less frequently than in 
textiles, in sugar, or in journalism. It’s 
simply that when there is a divorce case 
involving people in the theatre, other 
people naturally talk about it more. Let's 
say that the heart of our Sarah Bernhardt 
engages the public interest more than 
that of M. Boussac. That’s quite under- 
standable. Yet an acting career calls for 
some of the stamina and control of an 
athlete. Acting is a profession in which 
the body counts, not because it is used 
profligately, but because one is con- 
strained to keep it in shape. Being virtu- 
ous is a matter of necessity, which is per- 
haps the only way to be virtuous. 

In any case I prefer the company of 
people in the theatre, virtuous or not, to 
that of the intellectuals, my brothers. As 
everyone knows, intellectuals are seldom 
amiable; they don’t get along well to- 
gether. There is another reason that I 
can’t explain fully. In the company of in- 
tellectuals, I always feel as if there’s 
something about me that takes forgiving; 
I invariably have the impression that I’ve 
broken one of the rules of the clan. Such 
a feeling dispels my spontaneity, and 
without spontaneity I bore even myself. 
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On the stage I am spontaneous. I don’t 
think about whether to be or not to be, 
and the only things I share with my col- 
laborators are the trials and joys of a 
common enterprise. Such a state, I be- 
lieve, is called fellowship, and has been 
one of the great joys of my life. I lost it 
in the days when I left a newspaper we 
were doing as a team and found it again 
as soon as I returned to the theatre. 

A writer works in solitude, is judged 
in solitude, and, above all, judges himself 
in solitude. That is not right, and it is 
not healthy. If he is constituted normally, 
the hour comes when he needs to sce 
other faces, to feel the warmth of human 
contact, which even explains most of the 
involvements of a writer: marriage, aca- 
deme, politics. Anyway, these expedients 
settle nothing. No sooner has he lost his 
solitude than he begins to miss it. He 
would like to have, at one and the same 
time, both his slippers and a great love; 
he would like to be an academician with- 
Out ceasing to be a nonconformist; and 
if he is engaged in politics, he would 
like to have others negotiate and kill in 
his stead, but only on the condition that 
he reserve the right to denounce them 
for it. Believe me, the career of an artist 
today is not a sinecure. 

The theatre offers the fellowship I 
need, together with the heavy servitude 
and the limitations that all men and all 
minds need. In solitude, the artist reigns 
—but over a vacuum. In the theatre he 
cannot reign. What he wants to do de- 
pends upon others. The director needs 
the actor, who needs him. This mutual 
dependence, when it is recognized with 
the humility and the good humor that 
are appropriate to it, forms the solidarity 
of the profession, and gives a body to its 
daily fellowship. In it we are all linked 
together without the loss of anyone’s 
freedom (or almost so). Isn’t that a good 
prescription for the society of the future? 
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The Fruit of the Work 


But let’s get this much straight: Actors. 
are just as deluded as any other human. 
species, including their director, and 
sometimes even more so when you have 
permitted yourself to love them. But the 
delusions (if delusions they are) happen 
most often after the period of work is 
over, when each returns to his solitary 
nature. In this profession, whose people: 
are not strong in logic, it is said with 
equal conviction that failure breaks up. 
the company, and so does success, There’s 
nothing to that. What breaks up the 
company is the end of the hope that held 
them together during rehearsals. It is the 
proximity of the goal (opening night) 
that has held them together in such inti- 
mate fellowship. A party, a movement, 
a church are also fellowships; but the 
goals they seek become lost in the night 
of the future. In the theatre the fruit of 
the work will be harvested, for better or ` 
for worse, or an evening known long in 
advance, an evening that each day’s work 
brings closer. Individual men and women 
become a team through sharing a com- 
mon adventure and pursuing a single goal 
which will never be better or more beau- 
tiful than on the long-awaited evening 
when the dice are cast. 

The builders’ trade guilds, the collec- 
tive studios of painting during the Ren- 
aissance, must have experienced the kind 
of exaltation known by those who work ` 
on a big show. Their achievements have 
endured long beyond the moment of 
execution; contrariwise, a show is transi- _ 
tory. And its participants love it all the 
more because one day it must die. Only — 
in my youth have I known such fellow- 
ship: the same strong sense of hope and 
unity that accompany the long days of 
training leading up to the day of the 
match. What little I know of morale, I 
learned on football fields and on the stage. 


They have been my true universities. 

The theatre also helps me to flee the 
abstractness that threatens all writers. 
Just as in my days as a newspaperman I 
preferred setting up pages in type to 
wording those quasi-sermons that are 
called editorials, so, too, in the theatre I 
like the way the work takes root in a 
jumble of spotlights, platforms, canvas, 
and props. I don’t know who said that to 
be a good director you have “to know 
the weight of the scenery with your 
arms,” but it’s a great rule in art. And I 
love this profession which obliges me to 
consider simultaneously the psychology 
of personalities, the placing of a lamp or 
a pot of geraniums, the texture of a cloth, 
the weight and counterweight of a 
heavy piece that must be flown above 
the stage. When my friend Mayo de- 
signed the sets for The Possessed, we 
agreed that we had to begin by thinking 
in terms of solid settings (an ugly room, 
furniture—reality, in short) in order to 
raise the production, little by little, to a 
more elevated plane, less rooted in mat- 
ter. Finally, we would stylize the decor. 
The play wound up in a kind of unreal 
madness, but it started out from a precise 
place, burdened with matter. Isn’t that 
the very definition of art? Not reality 
alone, nor imagination alone, but imagina- 
tion taking flight from reality. 

Enough of personal reasons for my 
presence in the theatre. They are the 
reasons of a man, but I have the reasons 
of an artist too—and the latter are more 
mysterious. First of all, I find the theatre 
a place of truth. To be sure, people gen- 
erally call it a place of illusion. Don’t 
you believe it! It is society, above all, 
that lives among illusions, and you will 
certainly find fewer hams on the stage 
than around town. Take, for example, 
one of those nonprofessional actors who 
cuts a figure in fashionable circles or in 
the administration or simply at opening 


nights. Put him on the stage in this exact 
spot; throw four thousand watts of light 
on him, and the play will become un- 
bearable. You will see him, in a sense, 
absolutely naked in the light of truth. 
Yes, the spotlight’s blaze is merciless, and 
all the faking in the world will never 
conceal the true identity of the man or 
woman on stage, in spite of disguises and 
costumes. And I am absolutely sure that 
even those people I have known long and 
well in life would be truly and funda- 
mentally revealed to me only if they 
were willing to rehearse and perform 
with me in a work involving characters 
of another century and another nature. 
Those who love the mystery of the heart 
and the truth concealed in human beings 
must come to the theatre; it is there that 
their insatiable curiosity receives at least 
partial gratification. Yes, believe me, to 
make the truth come alive, put it on a 
stage. 


Stage and Text 

Sometimes I am asked, “How can you 
reconcile the theatre and literature in 
your life?” To be sure, I have had many 
professions, out of necessity or taste, and 
since I have continued to be a writer, it 
must be assumed that I have managed to 
reconcile them somehow. I even feel that 
the moment I consent to be a writer only, 
I shall stop writing. And where the thea- 
tre is concerned, the reconciliation is 
automatic; to me the theatre is the high- 
est of literary forms, and certainly the 
most universal. I once knew and loved 
a director who was always saying to his 
authors and his actors, “Write or act for 
the one nitwit in the audience.” He was 
not advising them to be stupid or com- 
mon, but only to speak to everyone pres- 
ent. Actually, nitwits didn’t exist for him; 
everyone deserved having an interest 
taken in him. But speaking to everyone 
is not easy. You always run the risk of 
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aiming too low or too high. There are 
authors who want to address themselves 
to what is most stupid in the public; be- 
lieve me, they succeed very well. There 
are others who want to address them- 
selves only to those who are supposedly 
intelligent; they almost always fail. The 
former prolong that very French dra- 
matic tradition which might be called 
The Epic of the Bed; the latter throw a 
few vegetables in the philosophic stew. 
On the other hand, when an author does 
succeed in speaking to everybody with 
simplicity while remaining ambitious 
about his subject, he serves the true tradi- 
tion of art; he brings together all classes 
and all spirits in the audience in a single 
emotion or a single laugh. Only the very 
great achieve that. 

I’ve also been asked (with a solicitude 
that overwhelms me, you may be sure), 
“Why do you adapt scripts when you 
could be writing plays of your own?” 
I have written plays of my own, and I 
shall go on writing others. And I shall 
resign myself in advance to the fact that 
in so doing, I may be providing those 
same persons who ask the question with 
grounds for wishing I had stuck to my 
adaptations. When I write my plays, it is 
the writer who is functioning, but in ac- 
cordance with a broad, over-all scheme. 
When I adapt, it is a case of the director 
working according to the terms of his 
concept of the theatre. I believe, in fact, 
in the total show, conceived, inspired, and 
produced by the same soul, written and 
directed by the same man, Such an ap- 
proach makes possible the attainment of 
a unity of tone, style, and rhythm that 
comprises the absolute essentials of a 
show, and which I may pursue perhaps 
more freely than others who have not 
been, as I have, author, playwright, and 
director. In short, I am the servant of the 
texts (translations, adaptations, or what 
have you), but when they are put in 
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production on a stage, I reserve the right 
to fashion them in accordance with the 
needs of the direction. I collaborate with 
myself, in other words, a fact that elimi- 
nates the friction between author and 
director. And I feel so little degraded by 
this work that I shall continue to pursue 
it whenever I have the opportunity, I 
should feel that I had deserted my duties 
as a writer only if I agreed to put on 
shows that might please the public 
through degraded means, the kind of 
highly successful production you used to 
see (and still can) on our Paris stage, 


To Meet the Threat 


Perhaps it won’t be possible to serve 
what I love in the theatre much longer. 
The very nobility of this demanding pro- 
fession is being threatened today. The 
incessant rise in costs and the bureaucrati- 
zation of professional companies are 
pushing the theatre, little by little, to- 
ward further commercialism. Too many 
such commercial managements acquire 
glitter more through their incompetence 
than by any other means, and they have 
no right to imprison that franchise which 
a mysterious fairy godmother once gave 
them. And so this place of grandeur may 
turn into a place of squalor. 

Is that any reason to give up the fight? 
I don’t think so. A spirit of art and mad- 
ness lurks incessantly beneath the bal- 
conies and behind the drapes. It cannot 
die, and it prevents all from being lost. 
It awaits each one of us. It’s up to us to 
see that it find expression. We must pre- 
Vent it from being banished by the shop- 
keepers and the mass-producers. In re- 
turn, it will keep us On our toes and save 
our good and solid humor. To receive 
and to give—isn’t that the happiness and 
the ultimately innocent life about which 
I was speaking at the beginning? And we 
need life itself, strong and free. 

Let’s get to work on the next show. 


To see the world steadily and to see it 
whole is the essence of educative wisdom. 
As an aid in achieving this ordered vi- 
sion, the Record offers this month a 
variety of appraisals of trends in modern 
culture. 

For example, Albert Camus, the Nobel 
Prize-winning novelist, playwright, and 
essayist, discusses the needs of the con- 
temporary artist and the personal mean- 
ing for him of the various media in 
which he works. Camus’s recent death 
robs the world of one of those rare men 
who combine articulate and sensitive in- 
telligence with an acted-upon set of val- 
ues—witness his record in the French 
underground during World War II and 
the statements published a few months 
ago as Resistance, Rebellion, and Death. 

But resistance and rebellion for Camus 
were roads to life, and it is with life and 
its enrichment that U Thant, Secretary 
of the Burmese Mission to the United 
Nations, and Will Maslow, Executive 
Secretary of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, are concerned in their contribu- 
tions. In his treatment of international 
misunderstandings, the Burmese ambas- 
sador speaks to us with the candor of 
friendship about our leadership in world 
affairs, Similarly, Mr. Maslow, out of 
loyalty and love, helpfully exposes the 
nerve of Northern smugness in his dis- 
cussion of desegregation above the Ma- 
son-Dixon line. 

It is in the same vein that Sterling Mc- 
Murrin, the new US Commissioner of 
Education, takes a long and critical look 
at our educational enterprise at home, 
warning that we have not yet achieved 
our full and necessary potentialities and 
that there are still forces in our society 
that would interfere with our continued 
efforts toward excellence. John J. Brooks, 
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President of the International Schools 
Foundation, offers an important counter- 
point in telling the story of the Ameri- 
can schools abroad, an important and 
much neglected theme in our educa- 
tional opera. 

But our perspectives must include 
technical issues, too. For instance, there 
is the question of whether twelve years 
of education is any longer enough for 
today’s youth. Leland Medsker of the 
University of California, whose recent 
The Junior College is as definitive as a 
topical book can be on an educational 
subject, brings us up to date on the issues 
and information relevant to the place of 
the two-year college in our attempts to 
cultivate the best in all our people. And 
some problems in the use of teaching 
machines are helpfully and knowledgea- 
bly debated for us by two psychologists 
who have both devoted energetic ingen- 
iousness to the devolopment of auto- 
mated instruction. One is James Holland 
of the Harvard Psychological Labora- 
tories; the other is Lawrence Stolurow, 
a member of the Institute for Research 
on Exceptional Children at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. If it is a bit confusing, it 
is also refreshing to know that automa- 
tion can produce its productive disagree- 
ments! 

Finally, no set of contemporary per- 
spectives is complete unless it includes a 
view of politics, the shifting alignments 
of power in society. From a group of re- 
cent books, Noble E. Cunningham, Jr., 
author of The Jeffersonian Republicans 
and member of the Department of His- 
tory at the University of Richmond, con- 
cludes that Americans are becoming 
more realistic in their political attitudes. 
Does this reflect a growth in our capacity 
to see life steadily and see it whole? 
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JOHN J. BROOKS 
International Schools Foundation 
New York City 


Overseas schools: Crucibles 
of international education 


FIFTY DELEGATES REPRESENTING twenty- 
seven “Asian” schools met in conference 
at New Delhi last December. With three 
exceptions, all of the fifty were Ameri- 
cans. Half a hundred other American 
administrators of schools abroad were 
unable to attend because of distance from 
India. 

Why are Americans administering 
schools overseas? Because more than 
1,500,000 Americans are living overseas. 
More than a quarter of a million Ameri- 
can families are facing the problems and 
the rewards of home-making abroad, and 
thousands of these families live in areas 
of Asia and Africa where no schools are 
to be found or where local schools, for 
a variety of reasons, would be extremely 
difficult or impossible to attend. Fathers 
and mothers working overseas in these 
locations, serving diplomatic programs or 
forwarding projects of the International 
Cooperation Administration, U. S. In- 
formation Service, United Nations, and 
other agencies, have been forced to pro- 
vide their own schools. Thirty-one such 
parent-founded schools, all but two less 
than ten years old, are located in the Far 
East and the Middle East. Others are 
found deep in Africa, still others behind 
the Iron Curtain, Delegates to the New 
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Delhi meeting, for example, came from 
cities as far apart as Kobe, Japan, and 
Cairo, Egypt. They represented schools 
enrolling only two or three dozen chil- 
dren in such places as Kabul, Afghanis- 
tan, and Chiengmai, Thailand, and schools 
with enrollments well over 500 in Tokyo 
and Manila and Tehran. Some conferees 
came from little-known cities that need 
the memory aid of a finger-snap to re- 
call: Upper Topa, Mussoorie, Sungei 
Gerong, Darjeeling. If travel funds had 
been available, representatives would have 
attended from other locations as well— 
Tangier and Benghazi, Addis Ababa and 
Khartoum, Warsaw and Moscow, to 
name just a few. 


Characteristics 


Of 44 overseas schools in the Far and 
Middle East, Africa, and Europe (in- 
cluding several communist-controlled 
countries), twenty-seven are American 
in name, and all are American in nature. 
Half of them are less than six years old; 
more than a dozen were founded in the 
past three years. Only four were begun 
prior to World War II. 

Logically enough, they are located 
where American commitments tend to 
be heaviest. Thirty-one are found in the 


Orient and Middle East. Four are in 
Africa, five in Europe, and four behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

According to a 1959-60 survey, total 
enrollment of the 44 schools was 11,304 
students, of whom 8,489 were Ameri- 
cans. Among these, the U. S. government 
is the largest single “client,” with over- 
seas personnel of international business 
and industry providing the second largest 
group. The remaining 2,815 pupils rep- 
resented 78 different nationalities. 

The range of high school tuitions is 

216-$600; for elementary school, $120- 
$300. Seventeen of the schools charge less 
than $300 a year for elementary tuition. 
Rates are kept low for several reasons, 
including the presence in the overseas 
communities of American or other par- 
ents who do not have government or in- 
dustrial education allowances and cannot 
afford high tuitions. Also, many overseas 
parents are concerned about higher tui- 
tions because they think requests for in- 
creased education allowances will be dis- 
approved by the government or by their 
immediate superiors. 

Less than twenty per cent of the 
schools own their own plants. In many 
areas, local laws prohibit foreign owner- 
ship. A few schools have borrowed 
money locally at usurious rates to build 
or develop buildings and equipment. A 
majority of plants (frequently old resi- 
dences, poorly adapted for schools) are 
rented on short terms. 

Because the school community is com- 
posed largely of foreign service person- 
nel on two-year terms, the whole school 
suffers an annual turnover of about 45 
per cent. Parent board members and vol- 
unteer parent-teachers, as well as their 
student-children, tend to move at a high 
rate, usually to another overseas location 

and another overseas school. Because of 
_ this discontinuity, many of these schools 
tend to be characterized by insecurity. 


Opportunity for the continuous develop- 
ment of curriculum and program is dif- 
ficult. Long-range planning depends on 
the willingness of the current board to 
support a program that will not be under 
its supervision and the acceptance by the 
new board members of responsibilities 
incurred by their predecessors. 

Most schools begin as small study 
groups, frequently using correspondence 
courses under parent guidence, Rapid in- 
creases in enrollment soon require a pro- 
gram of studies which is usually based 
on that of a school system in the United 
States and given some local development. 
No two schools use the same curriculum, 
testing program, admission or transfer 
processes, or grading system. Although 
the floating population of the schools is 
in constant passage from one school to 
another, no organizational or professional 
relationship was developed among them 
until the recent program of the Interna- 
tional Schools Foundation was intro- 
duced. 

Few schools are able to hire profes- 
sional teachers on a continuing basis. 
Most schools depend largely on the vol- 
unteer efforts of parents serving at very 
small salaries. Many of these teachers are 
excellent. Some have previous training 
and experience; others do not. Most of 
them must handle their teaching assign- 
ments as a part-time responsibility, shared 
with home duties. Few of them serve 
any one overseas school for more than 
two years. 

Even if overseas schools were amply 
financed rather than dependent on overly 
low tuition, they could not secure ‘the 
range of resources so routinely utilized 
by their counterparts at home. For ex- 
ample, they cannot locally recruit pro- 
fessional administrators, purchase books 
and supplies, operate testing programs, 
or maintain close liaison with schools and 
colleges. The education of children un- 
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der such conditions is an up-hill mat- 
ter. 


Their Importance 


Yet the overseas schools have values 
that are hard to over-estimate. For the 
American government, for example, they 
are important in a number of ways. First, 
their very existence eases the difficulty of 
recruiting suitable candidates for vital 
services abroad. It is the fact that some 
semblance of appropriate education is 
available for his children that often per- 
mits a man to accept a foreign post. Sec- 
ond, the modest tuitions of the schools 
represent a substantial savings to the gov- 
ernment, which would otherwise have 
to bear the expense of more expensive 
“stateside” allowances. Third, the over- 
seas school makes it possible for the 
American presence abroad to be pro- 
jected as a “family image” rather than 
as an image of international welfare 
workers or slightly inhuman experts. 
There may be a psychological utility that 
has not yet been fully realized in the im- 
plication that a man on overseas assign- 
ment regards his location as suitable for 
his family rather than a “backward hard- 
ship post.” 

There are three other ways in which 
the overseas schools bear on the Ameri- 
can image in foreign lands. For one thing, 
they serve as hosts for multi-national en- 
rollments. Only six of the schools accept 
only US children. This fact in itself gives 
substance to our precepts of interna- 
tional cooperation. Similarly, the schools 
frequently operate in areas in which they 
are the sole exhibit of American educa- 
tion. Many of these nations are actively 
seeking educational patterns supplemen- 
tary to the colonial systems which have 
dominated them and to which they are 
heir. The result is that the overseas school 
often represents a kind of model in which 
local interest runs high. Finally, these 
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schools enroll a large corps of American 
youth, learning the languages and cul- 
tures of their overseas homes and storing 
up a wealth of first-hand experience in 
cultural contact. This group constitutes 
an undeveloped potential for service and 
leadership on the frontiers of our ever ex- 
panding international commitments. 

Such a pool of youngsters takes on 
special significance when it is remem- 
bered that the enormous increase in dip- 
lomatic activity, United Nations pro- 
gram, technical aid, and international in- 
dustry in the past 15 years has resulted 
in a whole new and large generation of 
what might be called “acultural’” chil- 
dren—boys and girls from many nations 
with only dim memories of their home- 
lands, revived only during brief returns 
with their parents prior to setting out 
on new tours of duty. A major charac- 
teristic of these children without national 
roots is the fact that their travels and 
experiences, a consequence of the inter- 
national trades followed by their parents, 
result in a strong veneer of westernism. 
Most speak English; they tend to have a 
blend of English, Continental, and Amer- 
ican behavior and tastes. When in a coun- 
try other than their own—a country in 
which they are just as much foreigners 
as the Americans—they seek out the 
American school as the most appropriate 
and familiar (and perhaps the only) 
facility for the next schooling-pause of 
their perambulating childhoods. 

That is why, at the American School 
in Karachi, for example, children from 
twenty-two embassies in that city go to 
school together. That is why the Anglo- 
American School in Moscow—sponsored 
by parents of the American and British 
embassies—has among its 115 students 
representatives of no less than 21 coun- 
tries, including Israel and the United 
Arab Republic. At the International 
School of Djakarta, to mention a third 


example, some 36 Indonesian children are 
learning their native language, customs, 
and culture along with Americans. 

Out of our own contribution to this 
“{nternational personnel facility” and the 
experience for youth that it provides, 
we may find help in making the grave 
judgments that face us now and in the 
future. America needs a citizenry increas- 
ingly competent in international affairs. 
We need teachers of language, social 
studies, geography, political science, and 
other subjects who work from a back- 
ground of personal experience and spe- 
cial training. And there is an urgent need 
for new dimensions of multi-national un- 
derstanding among both our leaders at 
home and those who directly serve 
our national and international interests 
abroad. The students in the overseas 
schools, a majority of whom are in the 
“bright” and “superior” academic cate- 
gories, spend from two to ten or more of 
their most formative years absorbing the 
languages and cultures of world areas 
little understood by most of their elders 
at home. Many of these children have 
wide and wonderful vocabularies, bor- 
rowed from many languages. They have 
acquired fragments of a wide range of 
world learning. International friendships, 
developed among these overseas youth 
with as much ease as they absorb new 
vocabularies and knowledge of other cul- 
tures, can and should grow into future 
world partnerships and contribute to a 
more personalized and humanized basis 
for world understanding. 

For the children to have maximum op- 
portunity to use their unusual and prom- 
ising experience as training for world 
leadership tomorrow, the overseas schools 
need staff members and materials not 
now available in sufficient quality or 
quantity to any of them—however sym- 
pathetic the parent-sponsors may be to 
the idea of initiating full-fledged “area 


studies” curricula. With such curricula, 
however, offering them a chance to 
profit from their overseas schooldays and 
with follow-up opportunities available in 
college, the American youth in the over- 
seas schools could come to be—as teach- 
ers, leaders, citizens—a kind of interna- 
tional peace corps possessed by no other 
country and unparalleled in history. 

On the other hand, in vast areas of Af- 
rica and many parts of the Far East and 
Middle East, new nations are shopping 
the cultures of the world to find those 
things that seem to be good and true and 
adaptable. Among all these “uncom- 
mitted” and newly developing regions, 
the most immediate and powerful in- 
strument for determining a culture is 
education. But the emerging systems of 
education in these countries are receiv- 
ing their major designs from the fading 
artifacts of departing or recently de- 
parted colonial powers. 

In one after another “emergent” coun- 
try, the only demonstration of another 
great educational system—the American 
—is provided by the overseas schools. 
They are cast into the demonstration- 
center role whether they like it or not 
and whether or not they are prepared for 
it. The host communities typically come 
to perceive the schools as showcases of 
western democracy, cultural values, and 
educational excellence. But without 
proper guidance and support, the schools 
can become only dangerously sorry ex- 
amples of the values professed and pro- 
cedures urged by democratizing and ed- 
ucational programs abroad. If given the 
needed support, the schools could ex- 
emplify the best in American education 
today and tomorrow, and in the years 
just ahead, they could have an influence 
disproportionate to their size and num- 
ber in contributing to the peaceful and 
productive educating of millions of chil- 
dren in strategic new lands. 
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International Education 


There are a few examples of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and many 
more examples of colleges in which a 
multi-national enrollment is channeled 
into various branches of a many-streamed 
curriculum. International education cur- 
rently means, to a large extent, simply 
that several schools are operating under 
one roof. The overseas school, however, 
for better or for worse, must bring chil- 
dren from many nations together in 
groups and must provide for this multi- 
national enrollment a program of study 
that does not disenfranchise any cultural 
group, yet maintains some form of cur- 
ricular base for everyone. True enough, 
few overseas schools have yet met this 
challenge in any direct fashion. Most of 
them are basically American in curricu- 
lum, and offer modifications or special 
Opportunities for some of the other na- 
tionals to prepare for the demands of 
their particular educational systems. 

But this incredible American extra-ter- 
ritorial school system presents a marvel- 
ous Opportunity to test in the crucible of 
the classroom, with all its personal pres- 
sures, local demands, and parental dif- 
ferences, those fervent calls for an “in- 
ternationalized curriculum” which are so 
frequently the subject of rather unrealis- 
tic oratory but are rarely answered with 
a pragmatic application. If a fair samp- 
ling of overseas schools could be per- 
suaded to accept the burden, this is the 
place where many questions could be 
posed to which helpful responses (if not 
definitive answers) might be expected: 


Is there a world core-curriculum that 
can be made applicable for all nationali- 
ties, supportive of each and, in blend, 
superior to its component parts? 

Is there a standardized intelligence test 
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that might be devised to surmount cul- 
tural differences? 

Has each national system developed 
some special virtues, equally valuable to 
all countries, that might be usefully 
adapted and diffused on the basis of ex- 
perimentation in multinational classrooms? 

If education involves character build- 
ing and the molding of attitudes and be- 
havior patterns, how may a teacher, 
through a single educative experience, 
provide systematic growth for children 
representing widely varying backgrounds 
of behavior, social values, and attitudes? 


Summary 

The overseas schools constitute a great, 
uncoordinated school system which is 
supporting the United States govern- 
ment in its interests abroad, but which in 
turn has received relatively little support 
from the government. The schools make 
up a small academic United Nations, but 
they are without any organized recogni- 
tion of the roles they play or the poten- 
tialities they hold for all countries. Al- 
most by accident, we have at hand in 
these schools an existing and real, rather 
than a contrived and artificial, interna- 
tional education laboratory, a fact which 
has almost entirely escaped the regard of 
internationally minded educators. 

The conferees at New Delhi agreed 
that the schools should retain their inde- 
pendent character and a substantial por- 
tion of financial responsibility. But they 
urged that the schools, long recognized 
as needed by the governments, industries, 
and international agencies which they 
serve, require the coordinated support of 
these groups along with the professional 
services of a qualified agency. Only in 
this way can the schools realize their 
unique potential in a world in which the 
race between catastrophe and education 
has become a mortal one. 
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Desegregation: 
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the Northern problem 


THE ErocHaL DECISION of the United 
States Supreme Court in the public 
school segregation cases invalidated stat- 
Utes in 17 states (all below the Mason and 
Dixon line) that compelled segregation 
and those in four other states and the 
District of Columbia that permitted it. 
The decision, by necessary implication, 
also outlaws segregation practices in 
northern states stemming from deliber- 
ate action of public educational authori- 
ties. Court decisions, of course, are aimed 
only at segregation resulting from “the 
sanction of law.” The Supreme Court 
Was under no necessity, therefore, to pass 
upon or even to refer to the segregation 
that results when a homogeneous racial 
population, concentrated in a particular 
neighborhood, attends an all-white or all- 
Negro public school in that neighbor- 
hood. This de facto segregation, arising 
from neighborhood patterns not created 
by law, is primarily, although not ex- 
clusively, a northern problem. 
Understandably, the problem of north- 
ern de facto segregation has been ob- 
scured by the spectacular events in the 
South in the last six years. The federal 
troops at Little Rock, the closing of 


Adapted from an address to the Villanova Law 
Forum, 21 February, 1961, 


schools in Virginia, the riots in New 
Orleans—in a word, the massive resis- 
tance of the South to the Supreme Court’s 
mandates—have pre-empted the nation’s 
concern. But northern segregation, 
though less clamorous, also demands at- 
tention. Almost half (48%) of the 18,- 
000,000 Negroes in the country now live 
outside the eleven states of the Confed- 
eracy. More than a million Negroes re- 
side in New York City, constituting the 
largest Negro urban bloc in the world. 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, or Los 
Angeles each contain larger Negro pop- 
ulations then Atlanta, Birmingham, Hous- 
ton, or New Orleans. New York City’s 
Puerto Rican population, often lumped 
in popular thought with Negroes, was 
recently estimated at 720,000, two-thirds 
of whom were born in Puerto Rico. 


Ghetto Schools 


The black ghettos in Northern metro- 
politan areas create school populations 
that for all practical purposes are almost 
completely segregated. In New York 
City, for example, there are 94 public 
elementary schools (out of a total of 
570) with Negro or Puerto Rican enroll- 
ments of 90% or more. In Chicago, 102,- 
ooo Negro children, 87% of the city’s 
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Negro elementary students, are said to be 
attending practically all-Negro public 
schools in the so-called Black Belt. A 
1957 study revealed that of the 107,000 
Negro children in Detroit’s public ele- 
mentary schools, about 45% were regis- 
tered in schools in which Negroes consti- 
tuted more than 80% of the enrollments. 
Five elementary public schools in San 
Francisco had a Negro enrollment and 
two an Asian enrollment of more than 
80%; in Cleveland, where about 30% of 
the city’s 130,000 public school children 
were Negroes, 27 of the city’s 127 ele- 
mentary schools were predominantly 
Negro. In Philadelphia, according to an 
official 1960 study, 47% of the students 
in the public schools are Negroes. In each 
of 38 public schools, 14% of the total 
number, the Negro enrollment is 99+%. 
About half of the 100,000 Negroes of 
Massachusetts live in the Roxbury sec- 
tion of Boston. According to an unof- 
ficial estimate, 13 elementary schools and 
one junior high school in Roxbury have 
a Negro enrollment of 90% or higher. In 
Los Angeles, expert estimates indicate 
that in 43 of the city’s 404 elementary 
schools, the percentage of Negroes and 
in 34 the percentage of Mexican-Amer- 
icans is 85 or higher. In Indianapolis, 
seven of the city’s 89 elementary schools 
are “all Negro,” although 56 are “mixed.” 
Of the 76,000 pupils in its public schools, 
Negroes constitute 23.7%. In Youngs- 
town, Ohio, in 1958, three of the city’s 
31 elementary public schools had a Negro 
enrollment exceeding 90%, and the num- 
ber of white students in each of these 
schools had declined since 1953. 

Does such de facto segregation have a 
“detrimental effect” upon Negro chil- 
dren? The conclusion in Brown v. To- 
pekat that racial segregation of children 
in public schools “has a tendency to 
retard the educational and mental de- 


1347 U. S. 483 (1954). 
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velopment of Negro children” was not 
limited to segregation imposed by law. 
The same conclusion was reached four 
years later by the New York City Com- 
mission on Integration, whose final re- 
port (3) declared that “segregated edu- 
cation is inferior education” with “de- 
fects (that) are inherent and incurable.” 

That the educational level of children 
in segregated schools is markedly below 
that of their white peers is a matter of 
common knowledge verified by many 
studies. An investigation (2) by the Pub- 
lic Education Association at the request 
and with the cooperation of the New 
York City Board of Education revealed 
that the average reading test scores of 
Negro and Puerto Rican eighth-grade 
children in the city’s predominantly 
Negro and Puerto Rican elementary 
schools were two years and four months 
below those of a sample of eighth grade 
children in predominantly white schools. 
The comparable average arithmetic test 
scores showed a differential of two years 
and seven months. School segregation in 
and of itself is obviously not the only 
factor responsible for this educational 
retardation, but that it plays an impor- 
tant role seems clear. 

Does the Constitution require an effort 
to eliminate such de facto segregation? 
Dicta abound declaring that the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment does not “affirmatively com- 
mand integration”? and forbids only the 
use of governmental powers to enforce 


segregation. But a sound opinion requires 
closer analysis, 


? Borders v. Rippy, 247 F. 2d 268, 271 (5th 
Cir. 1957). 

3 See, e.g, Avery v. Wichita Falls, 241 Fed. 
2d 230, 233 (sth Cir. 1957), cert. denied, 353 
U. S. 938 (1957). Allen v. Prince Edward 
County, 249 F. 2d 462, 465 (qth Cir. 1957); 
Shuttlesworth V. Alabama, 162 F. Supp. 372 
(N. D. Ala. 1958), aff'd on limited grounds, 
358 U. S. ror (1958); Briggs V. Elliott, 132 F. 
Supp. 776, 777 (E. D. S. C. 1955). 
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Techniques of Segregation 

It is hardly open to doubt that in viola- 
tion of the Constitution a school may be 
segregated in other ways than by a state 
statute or school board resolution bar- 
ring admission to non-white children. 
Illegal segregation may be effectuated by 
gerrymandering a school district or 
school attendance zones, by arbitrary site 
selection, by manipulating transfer poli- 
cies, or by under-utilization or over- 
utilization of certain schools, if such prac- 
tices are designed to establish or maintain 
a homogeneous racial school population. 
It is immaterial that the word “race” or 
“Negro” is scrupulously avoided in of- 
ficial declarations. The crucial tests are 
motivation and effect. Nor must this con- 
stitutional right to attend non-segregated 
schools necessarily have only a judicial 
remedy. The right may be affirmed and 
protected by administrative action of 
school authorities or Jegislative action of 
city councils. Indeed, some constitutional 
rights lack a judicial remedy.* 

In some circumstances, “culpable of- 
ficial inaction may also constitute a de- 
nial of equal protection.”® The recent 
case of Taylor v. Board of Education 
of New Rochelle® is instructive. There 
the court found that beginning in 1930, 
the school board had so gerrymandered 
school district lines as to confine Negro 
pupils within one school, the Lincoln 
School, and to assign white pupils to 
other schools. This plan was strength- 
ened up to 1949 by allowing white 


4Under the First Amendment, the federal 
government may not grant federal funds to 
religious bodies, but there seems to be no legal 
method by which an ordinary citizen or tax- 
payer can challenge such payments because 
under current constitutional doctrine, he lacks 
status to sue. 

5 Lynch v. United States, 189 Fed. 2d 476, 
479 (sth Cir., 1951). 

*U. S. Dist. Court, Southern District, New 
York, 60 Civ., 4098, decided 24 Jan., 1961. 


children in the Lincoln School dis- 
trict to transfer to other elementary 
schools. In that year, when Lincoln 
School had almost a 100% Negro popu- 
lation, the school board imposed “a 
freeze on the artificially created boun- 
daries” of the Lincoln District and re- 
fused all requests by Negro children for 
transfers to other schools in the commu- 
nity. From 1949 to 1960, despite many 
requests and recommendations that the 
racial imbalance at Lincoln School be 
corrected, the school board refused to 
take any corrective action. Federal Dis- 
trict Judge Kaufman, in a 48-page opin- 
ion, found that the New Rochelle school 
board had been motivated since 1949 by a 
desire to maintain the Lincoln School as 
a “racially segregated” school. Declaring 
that the 94% Negro population of the 
school was not “an unfortunate fortu- 
ity,” he held that the board had not since 
Brown v. Topeka “acted in good faith to 
implement desegregation as required by 
the Fourteenth Amendment.” He de- 
clared in a footnote, however, that the 
term “de facto should be limited to seg- 
regation resulting from fortuitous resi- 
dential patterns. This decision does not 
purport to determine whether de facto 
segregation, in this sense, is violative of 
the Constitution.” Judge Kaufman there- 
upon directed the New Rochelle school 
board to submit within 80 days a “plan 
for desegregation” to begin no later than 
the 1961-1962 school year. This is the 
first time a northern school board has 
been ordered to submit a desegregation 
plan to a court. f 
The expanding concept of state action 
thus continues to develop. A school 
board does not immunize itself against 
judicial challenge merely by adopting 
a “neighborhood school policy,” for, 
as Judge Kaufman held, such a policy 
is not “sacrosanct” and is “valid only 
insofar as it is operated within the con- 
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fines established by the Constitution. It 
cannot be used as an instrument to con- 
fine Negroes within an area artificially 
delineated in the first instance by official 
acts.” 

Judge Kaufman cited in support of this 
proposition Evans v. Buchanan, where a 
United States District Court rejected a 
desegregation plan, submitted in Dela- 
ware, under which a pupil was required 
to attend the “nearest school within the 
district in which he resides” or the school 
he attended prior to the institution of the 
desegregation plan. The court pointed 
out that this plan would have prevented 
the Negro children living in a Negro 
district from attending a “white” school 
farther from their homes than the hith- 
erto segregated Negro school. 

Boards of education may not therefore 
put the sole responsibility for segregated 
schools on residential patterns if they re- 
inforce such patterns by their own ac- 
tions or “culpable inaction.” Taylor v. 
New Rochelle is a warning, as Judge 
Kaufman put it, that “compliance with 
the Supreme Court’s edict was not to 
be less forthright in the North than in 
the South. . . .” 

School boards in northern cities had 
two alternatives after Brown v. Topeka. 
They could hide behind the striking 
phrase used by Justice -Harlan in 1896 
and be “color-blind,” refusing to assume 
any responsibility for school segregation 
arising from no policy or action of their 
own. Almost all northern school boards 
have tacitly adopted this position. Or 
they could be “color-conscious,” recog- 
nizing that if de facto segregation means 
inferior education, school authorities 
have at least an educational as well as a 
moral responsibility to take affirmative 
steps to reduce or limit if not to elimi- 
nate such segregation. 


7172 Fed. Supp. 508, 516; 173 Fed. Supp. 891, 
on rehearing (D. C. Del., 1959). 
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One of the few school boards in the 
country to adopt the latter position is 
the New York City Board of Education, 
which in a bold and challenging resolu- 
tion issued on 23 December, 1954, de- 


clared that “racially homogeneous pub- | 


lic schools are educationally undesirable” 
and that it intended to devise and put 
into operation a plan to “prevent the 
further development of such schools . . . 
and to integrate them as quickly as prac- 
ticable.” Simultaneously, the Board cre- 
ated a Commission on Integration and 
directed it to address itself to the prob- 
lem of desegregation and “the closely re- 
lated and crucial problems of raising the 
educational and vocational aspirations of 
talented students from economically and 
socially deprived groups.” 

A similar declaration was adopted by 
the New York State Board of Regents, 
who supervise all public and private edu- 
cation in the state. Declaring that 
“schools enrolling students largely of 
homogeneous ethnic origin may damage 
the personality of minority group chil- 
dren” and “impair the ability to learn,” it 
described such public education as “so- 
cially unrealistic, block(ing) the attain- 
ment of the goals of democratic educa- 
tion . . .” After referring to “residential 
segregation which leads to schools pre- 
dominantly of one race,” it charged the 
State Education Department to assist in 
seeking solutions to the problem.’ 


Steps Toward Solution 


A forthright declaration of policy is 
only the first step toward a solution of 
the problem. A desegregation plan must 
be devised and put into operation. What 
are the essentials of such a plan? 

One basic component is a realistic defi- 

8 Statement of the Board of Regents, “In- 
tercultural Relations in Education,” 28 Jan., 
1960, The State Education Department has as 
yet done little either to correct or even to study 
desegregation. 
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nition of segregation and integration. 
The prevailing southern view is that the 
admission of a handful of Negroes or 
even a single one to an all-white school 
desegregates it. Even when the barrier 
to an open admissions policy is a state 
law or school board policy in which race 
is a crucial or limiting factor, such a 
view is untenable, as long as other appli- 
cants are barred by their race. It is 
equally unrealistic and self-defeating 
when segregation arises from concentra- 
tions of Negro or Puerto Rican popula- 
tion that, left unchecked, will automatic- 
ally produce Jim Crow schools. The New 
York City Board of Education classifies 
an elementary school as segregated if its 
Negro or Puerto Rican population is ei- 
ther 90% or higher or 10% or lower. The 
comparable figures for junior high 
schools are 85% and 15%. These pre- 
cise figures have no independent legal or 
even psychological authority. They 
merely represent the Board’s conclusion 
that to achieve integration, school boards 
must seek not the token admission in 
“white? schools of a few carefully 
screened Negro children, but creation of 
genuinely heterogeneous school popula- 
tions in which substantial numbers of 
white and Negro children are mixed. De- 
segregation cannot be viewed solely in 
terms of arbitrary Negro-white ratios but 
must be related to the racial composition 
of the area. 

Devices to perpetuate segregation are 
numerous and often difficult to uncover. 
Most important is a deliberate drawing of 
school district lines to lump Negroes 
in certain schools and white students in 
others. These zoning lines may result in 
gerrymandered districts whose irregular 
shapes on a zoning map reveal their hid- 
den, illegal purpose. Gerrymandering to 
promote or retain segregation is obvi- 
ously illegal. Indeed, any zoning line 
which prevents children from attending 


the school nearest their homes, if they 
so desire, at once arouses suspicion. 

It is not sufficient that school lines are 
drawn without considering the ethnic 
composition of schools. This color- 
blindness simply allows the status quo 
to continue. Color-conscious New York 
City made the achievement of desegre- 
gation a cardinal principle in zoning, but 
that does not mean that other criteria 
may be disregarded. It does mean that 
integration, a cardinal factor, must not 
be deemed inferior to any other criterion 
except perhaps the physical safety of the 
children. Indeed, considerations of learn- 
ing, the prime function of schools, must 
be paramount to such matters of con- 
venience as ease of access. Therefore 
lines must be placed that will foster, not 
hinder, desegregation. School attendance 
zone maps should also be public so that 
those interested may scrutinize these es- 
says in “geometry and geography.”® 

The “Princeton Plan” offers a rela- 
tively simple method of achieving inte- 
gration in small towns, or even in larger 
areas, where a school serving a Negro 
area is relatively close to a school serving 
a white one. School authorities in Prince- 
ton, N. J., assigned all the children in 
the first three grades to one school in a 
Negro area and the other grades to a 
second school outside the area, thus 
achieving integration. The Public Educa- 
tion Association disclosed in 1955 that 
there were 258 pairs of elementary and 
junior high schools within the same 
school districts in New York City which 
differed in the percentage of continental 
white children by 30% or more. Adop- 
tion of the Princeton Plan or variations 
thereof would therefore lead to a better 
ethnic balance in such schools. 

9 Gomillion v. Pigaan, 29 U. S. L, Week 
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Mich., Willow Grove, Penn., and other com- 
munities. 
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We must distinguish, however, be- 
tween a school board’s right to use zon- 
ing lines to reduce segregation and its 
legal duty to do so. In the New Rochelle 
case, the New York State Commissioner 
of Education held that a school board 
was under no compulsion to “gerry- 
mander” school district lines to achieve 
integration. In three prior rulings, the 
Commissioner rejected attempts by par- 
ents of Negro children to compel school 
boards to reduce de facto segregation by 
rezoning school district lines. 

If integration is to be achieved, school 
authorities must have up-to-date informa- 
tion about the racial and ethnic composi- 
tion of their schools and the neighbor- 
hoods they serve. This does not entail 
keeping records of each school child’s 
race or ancestry. It is not necessary for 
the school board to know the race or 
ethnic origin of any particular child. In- 
deed any effort to question an individual 
child about his race or ancestry or to 
record such data may not only be an af- 
front or a humiliation but may be illegal 
as well. A school board needs only sta- 
tistical data about the ethnic composition 
of groupings of the school population. 
These data can be obtained (as is done 
in New York City) by teachers’ counts 
based on their observation of children 
and without questioning them. Complete 
or scientific accuracy is not necessary, 
and border-line or doubtful cases can be 
placed in one category or another. But 
without such information, school au- 
thorities must rely on guessing, an unre- 
liable procedure when large numbers are 
involved. 


Zoning and Transfer 

Shall school zoning lines once drawn 
be rigidly maintained? Educators are 
divided. Some feel that if children ina par- 
ticular school district are given permis- 
sion to attend schools outside their dis- 
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trict, white children will avail themselves 
of this privilege merely to escape attend- 
ance at predominantly non-white schools. 
The Indianapolis School Board, while 
adopting the neighborhood school con- 
cept, has established certain “optional 
zoning districts” in which pupils have a 
choice of school. According to the In- 
dianapolis Human Relations Council, 
these options “limit the extent of integra- 
tion.” 

On the other hand, Philadelphia has 
always had and still maintains the policy 
of allowing a child to attend any school 
in the city, provided that each school, 
after enrolling the children of its own 
neighborhood, has room for others. 
School authorities in that city contend 
that an optional enrollment policy fosters 
rather than hinders integration.” 

One important advantage of an op- 
tional policy is that it may discourage 
flight to the suburbs by parents of white 
school children. Nathan Glazer (7) 
points out the marked variations among 
ethnic groups in what they expect from 
education for their children and the im- 
portance they ascribe to education in 
general. He argues that allowing middle- 
class or upper-class parents to send their 
children to what they regard as the best 
schools in the city, even though such 
schools are not in their neighborhood, is 
a powerful deterrent against fleeing to 

11 Only 5,000 children, the majority of whom 
are Negro, out of 243,000 in hiladelphia are 
attending schools “outside their home bound- 
aries.” After Brown v. Topeka, Baltimore like- 
wise allowed its school children to enroll in an 
school of their choice not officially declared 
overcrowded. In September, 1954, only 4,000 
Negro children, 6.9% of the total Negro en- 
rollment, elected to attend what were previously 
all-white schools. Some 46,000 white students, 
53:6% of the total white population, were then 
enrolled in these mixed schools, Baltimore had 
not zoned its schools even before Brown v. 
Topeka. By the fall of 1957, however, there 
were 14,826 Negro children, about 20% of the 
ane enrollment, attending former all-white 
schools, 


suburbia or other areas in an effort to 
obtain better schooling for their children. 
The Chicago Branch of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People complained that the inferior 
school in a mixed neighborhood “becomes 
an important contributing factor to the 
flight of whites from a transition neigh- 
borhood. Dissatisfied with their own 
mixed school, the whites look a few 
blocks farther to the Negro ghetto near- 
est them and picture their children on 
double shift until high school. They 
move.” 

New York City until recently main- 
tained a strict policy that compelled chil- 
dren to attend their neighborhood 
school. A similar position is taken by the 
Pasadena, California, Board of Education, 
which has taken a firm stand against in- 
vasion of school zoning and has declared 
that it will not allow “practices by par- 
ents which alter the faithful racial repre- 
sentation of the geographical area served 
by each school.” The lengths to which 
some parents go to circumvent zoning 
lines were described by the Public Edu- 
cation Association in 1955 as including 
the falsification of home addresses and 
the use of “political pressure” (2). 

May a school board constitutionally 
consider the race of an individual seek- 
ing a transfer from one school to an- 
other? The Supreme Court has held that 
“classifications based solely upon race 
must be scrutinized with particular care, 
since they are contrary to our traditions 
and hence constitutionally suspect.”!? But 
in Kelly v. Nashville Board of Educa- 
tion,® the Court was requested to re- 
view a desegregation plan in Nashville 
that had been approved by the lower 
courts. The plan, among other features, 
permitted pupils to transfer out of mixed 
or desegregated schools if the schools 


12 Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U. S. 497, 499 (1954). 
18 361 U.S. 924 (1959). 


had been established previously for chil- 
dren of another race or where children 
of another race were in the majority. 
Thus, white children were given a judi- 
cially sanctioned option of avoiding 
attendance at a desegregated school. Con- 
sistent with its present policy of allowing 
the lower federal courts to determine 
the procedures of school desegregation 
plans, the Supreme Court declined review 
of the plan. Chief Justice Warren and 
Justices Douglas and Brennan noted their 
dissent from the denial of certiorari, de- 
claring that they favored a review of the 
transfer provision of the Nashville plan 
because it “explicitly recognized race as 
an absolute ground for the transfer of 
students between schools, thereby per- 
petuating rather than limiting racial seg- 
gregation.” If optional transfers that 
perpetuate segregation can withstand 
judicial scrutiny, optional transfers de- 
signed to effectuate desegregation should 
clearly be upheld. 

Allowing such optional transfers re- 
moves any element of coercion that may 
be present in a desegregation plan and 
thus removes the pressure of its most 
vociferous opponents. Simultaneously it 
would allow unlimited and unrestricted 
transfers of Negro children who desire to 
escape from inferior all-Negro schools in 
ghetto areas. 

The difficult issue here is one of 
whether such unlimited transfers will ac- 
tually foster or hinder desegregation. Lo- 
cal factors, including distances to avail- 
able schools, will probably affect the final 
determination more than any a priori 
logical judgment. 


“Permissive Bussing” 

New York City’s integration program 
first contemplated a continuance of its 
long-established policy of rigid school 
zoning lines with no privilege of permis- 
sive transfers except for intellectually 
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gifted or retarded children seeking to at- 
tend special classes not given in the 
schools within their zoning district. In 
1959, however, it experimented with a 
device called “permissive bussing.” Un- 
der this plan, it transported daily by bus 
some 919 children from overcrowded 
schools in the Bedford-Stuyvesant Dis- 
trict, a Brooklyn Harlem, to under-util- 
ized schools just across the borough bor- 
derline in Queens. During the ensuing 
public controversy and in the litigation 
commenced to enjoin the transfer, school 
authorities defended it as designed solely 
for the better utilization of schools. 

Goaded by protests from Negro par- 

ents, civic groups and the New York 
Commission on Intergroup Relations, and 
by threats of student strikes, the school 
authorities in August, 1960, adopted a 
new policy on transfers designed to ob- 
tain “better ethnic distribution” in the 
schools. Under this “open enrollment” 
arrangement, all pupils from 21 desig- 
nated junior or senior high schools with 
a “heavy concentration of Negro and 
Puerto Rican students” were given the 
Opportunity to transfer to 28 other 
schools which were then utilized at less 
than 90% of capacity. Students in the 
boroughs of Brooklyn or Queens could 
choose any designated school in their 
borough, and students in Manhattan or 
the Bronx could transfer to any appropri- 
ate school in either borough. Parents, 
however, were required to provide their 
own transportation. The Negro and 
Puerto Rican enrollment in the “sending” 
junior high schools was from 8o to 100% 
and in the “receiving” schools from .4 to 
23.8%. About 12,000 students were eligi- 
ble to transfer. 

The plan, winning wide public accept- 
ance, was soon extended to about 50,000 
children in the second, third, and fourth 
grades or 93 predominantly Negro and 
Puerto Rican schools in four boroughs of 
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the city. Free bus transportation is to 
be provided when the new school is 
more than a mile from the transferee’s 
home. The transfers are scheduled to take 
place in the fall of 1961. Some 3,000 chil- 
dren have requested transfers under the 
plan or 6.1% of those eligible; they will 
occupy about one-fifth of the 15,000 
empty places in the 124 designated receiv- 
ing schools. Subsequently, 3,097 sixth 
graders out of some 15,000 eligible ap- 
plied for transfer to 27 desegregated re- 
ceiving junior high schools. A first pref- 
erence was given to pupils that would 
normally attend junior high schools hav- 
ing a Negro and Puerto Rican enroll- 
ment of 85% or more. A second prefer- 
ence was given to pupils who were 
scheduled to attend junior high schools 
with Negro and Puerto Rican enroll- 
ments of 75 to 80%. 

It will be noted that the privilege to 
transfer is not given on a racial or eth- 
nic basis; a white student in a predomi- 
nantly Negro or Puerto Rican school may 
also exercise the option. Nevertheless, 
the designation of predominantly Negro 
and Puerto Rican schools as “sending” 
schools means in practice that almost all 
the children exercising the option are in 
fact Negro or Puerto Rican. 

The open enrollment program is there- 
fore almost a complete break with the 
concept of the mandatory neighborhood 
school and should improve the ethnic 
balance in New York City’s schools. 
Since the program does not rest on a 
racial or ethnic base and can also be de- 
fended as a device to prevent over- 
crowding, it should withstand legal at- 
tack. It means in the last analysis that 
any child in the eligible grades in a des- 
ignated school may, if he wishes, avoid 
the disadvantages of Segregated public 
education by exercising a privilege freely 
available to him. Children in kindergar- 
ten or the first two grades, who are too 
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young to travel by bus, will continue, 
however, to attend segregated schools. 

Some boards of education are unwill- 
ing to transport Negro children to white 
schools even for the sole purpose of re- 
lieving over-crowding. According to a 
study by the Chicago branch of the 
NAACP, the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion has refused to transport Negro 
school children from predominantly Ne- 
gro schools operating on double shift to 
predominantly white schools operating 
on single shift, in some of which there 
were vacant classrooms. The refusal was 
purportedly based on a state law pro- 
hibiting the transportation of children 
who live within walking distance of their 
schools. But obviously if the schools 
were redistricted and the Negro chil- 
dren assigned to distant less crowded 
“white” schools, they would not be 
within walking distance of such schools 
and therefore would be entitled to trans- 
portation. 

On the other hand, the Detroit Board 
of Education began in October, 1960, to 
transport by bus 314 Negro third- and 
fourth-grade children from the over- 
crowded schools in Negro areas to three 
nearby schools in white areas. The pro- 
gram was defended as simply an effort 
to prevent overcrowding, “not for the 
sake of integration or to avoid it.” De- 
spite a three-day strike of some 1,200 
students at the receiving schools, the 
Board has maintained this policy. 

Another device to reduce segregation 
is to locate new schools on the fringes 
of areas of Negro concentration. These 
schools then draw their population from 
Negro and white neighborhoods and 
thus avoid becoming either Jim Crow or 
lily-white. A sharp dilemma, however, 
sometimes faces metropolitan school 
boards that would locate new schools ex- 
clusively in fringe areas. The policy, if 
rigorously applied, would mean a refusal 


to replace obsolete and dilapidated 
schools in the heart of Negro sections. 
But what of the children in these schools? 
Shall their constitutional right to im- 
mediate equal educational opportunity, 
which at the very least requires that they 
shall not be relegated to inferior physi- 
cal facilities, be denied or delayed? 
Faced with the problem of achieving a 
better ethnic balance, but only at the ex- 
pense of perpetuating unequal schools, 
New York City compromised. Of the 54 
new elementary and junior high schools 
opened from 1957 through 1959, 13 
were placed in predominantly Negro or 
Puerto Rican areas, 17 in predominantly 
white areas, and the remaining 24 in 
mixed areas, 

We must again distinguish, however, 
between the right of a school board to 
locate a new school so as to prevent seg- 
regation and its duty to do so. A United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals refused 
to enjoin school authorities in Darby 
Township, Pennsylvania, from locating 
a new public junior high school in a 
predominantly white area after finding 
that the selection of the site was not 
“motivated by any racial discrimination 
whatsoever.” In Pontiac, Michigan, a 
federal district court upheld a school 
board’s selection of a school site which, 
though perpetuating de facto segrega- 
tion, was chosen because of relevant and 
reasonable factors. In New York, the 
State Commissioner of Education allowed 
the New Rochelle School Board to lo- 
cate a new school on the site of an out- 
moded one in a Negro section, despite 
protests that school segregation would 
thereby be aggravated. 


Continuing Problems 

Can a large city like New York, with 
its Harlems and its Bedford-Stuyvesant 
areas, achieve any real desegregation in 
the all-Negro schools within such racial 
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concentrations? New York City’s prob- 
lem is extraordinarily complex because 
three-quarters of the public elementary 
school children in Manhattan are either 
Negro or Puerto Rican; in the city as a 
whole, two-fifths are. The Board’s 1954 
resolution spoke confidently of “a plan 
which will prevent the further develop- 
ment of such (segregated) schools and 
would integrate the existing ones as 
quickly as practicable.” The 1958 final 
report of the Commission on Integration 
was much less hopeful. It concluded, 
“Given the present residential patterns, 
no very marked changes in the popula- 
tions of more segregated schools can be 
expected in the near future.” The 1960 
Progress report of the Superintendent 
of Schools bears out this pessimistic con- 
clusion. It revealed that from 1957 to 
1959, the number of segregated Negro 
or Puerto Rican elementary schools had 
actually risen from 64 to 75. Not a single 
one of such schools has been desegre- 
gated, i.e., in not one has the white popu- 
lation risen to 10% or higher. On the 
other hand, the number of elementary 
schools in which Negro and Puerto 
Rican children constituted less than 10% 
of the school enrollment has declined 
from 290 to 248. The net result is that 
in 43.3% of the system’s elementary 
schools, a measure of integration had 
been achieved in that the percentage of 
Negro and Puerto Ricans on the one 
hand and of continental whites on the 
other was each over 10%. In 1957, 33.2% 
of the city’s elementary schools were in- 
tegrated, according to this classification, 
A further increase in such mixed schools 
is likely to result from the open enroll- 
ment policy. 

Open enrollment policies and permis- 
sive bussing are devices to allow Negro 
and Puerto Rican children to avoid seg- 
regated schools. They cannot bring 
white children into non-white schools. 
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Only by massive reshuffling of school 
populations could the Board have coped 
with the problem of increasing the per- 
centage of white students in the 75 seg- 
regated Negro and Puerto Rican schools. 
Voluntary techniques for transferring 
students are not sufficient to overcome 
the inexorable facts of population and 
geography in a huge metropolis. 

In small towns, the task of desegrega- 
tion is much simpler. Schools may be 
classified according to use under such ar- 
rangements as the Princeton plan, and 
school districts can be either abolished 
or modified accordingly. Sometimes, 
where a Negro concentration is at one 
end of a town, zoning lines may be 
drawn to run north and south instead of 
east and west, thus cutting through the 
Negro concentration instead of encir- 
cling it. In Westbury, Long Island, to 
prevent a new school in a predominantly 
Negro area from becoming segregated, 
schoo] authorities are transporting white 
Pupils to it by bus. By means of this re- 
districting, the new school’s Negro pop- 
ulation will be about 50%. 

Desegregation is only one part of a 
school board’s task. Indeed, were it to 
stop at desegregation, it would not per- 
form its constitutional duty of equaliz- 
ing educational Opportunity for all its 
pupils. Negro and Puerto Rican children, 
living in slums, with little or no parental 
supervision, moving frequently in the 
middle of school terms, with poor moti- 
vation and low educational aspirations 
and occasionally speaking English poorly, 
require more than attendance at a the- 
oretically integrated school to overcome 
such handicaps. The condition of physi- 
cal facilities, the expenditures per pupil, 
the size of classes, the caliber and experi- 
ence of teachers, and the character of 
curricula must also be equalized, 

A deliberate provision of inferior facili- 
ties for minority group children is ob- 
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viously a violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, even where the school 
board is not responsible for segregation. 
But where one group in a school system 
is markedly handicapped in comparison 
with others, the provision of equal facili- 
ties for each may be inequitable. “Equal 
protection of the laws,” the Supreme 
Court has told us, “is not achieved through 
indiscriminate imposition of inequali- 
ties.” 14 Neither is it achieved through the 
mechanical provision of equal facilities 
when only disproportions will redress 
prior inequalities and cultural depriva- 
tions. “. .. There are instances where it 
is not only justified, but necessary, to 
provide for such allegedly ‘unequal treat- 
ment’ in order to achieve the equality 
guaranteed by the Constitution.” 15 Or, 
as the New York City Superintendent of 
Schools put it in explaining the special 
services required by “difficult” or “spe- 
cial service” schools, “the nature of the 
educational opportunities available ought 
to be consistent with the needs of the 
children.” 

The New York City Commission on 
Integration found that “the schools in 
the colored neighborhoods of Greater 
New York have tended to be older, less 
well equipped, and more crowded than 
the schools in the white neighborhoods; 
the quality of the teaching provided in 
these predominantly colored schools has 
also suffered.” The Board of Education 
therefore properly announced that it in- 
tended to replace 22% of the predom- 
inantly Negro and Puerto Rican schools, 
as compared with 1% of the predomi- 
nantly white schools. 

Considering the “proportionate needs 
of the school populations involved,” the 
Commission on Integration urged a 


14 Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U. S. 1, 22 (1948). 

15 Taylor v. New Rochelle, U. S. Dist. Court, 
Southern District, New York, 60 Civ. 4098, 
decided 24 Jan., 1960. 


“quantitative and qualitative reassign- 
ment” of teachers to overcome the handi- 
caps of the minority group. It is not suf- 
ficient to ensure that the size of classes in 
the segregated inferior schools is no 
larger than in other schools. They must 
be smaller to compensate for ethnic and 
cultural handicaps. Similarly, a dispro- 
portionate number of remedial reading 
and arithmetic teachers, guidance coun- 
selors, and auxiliary personnel must be 
detailed to backward areas, and finally, 
the best, not the worst, teachers in the 
system should be assigned to the dif- 
ficult schools. As the Sub-Commission 
on Teacher Assignment and Personnel 
put it, “Emphasis should be on the needs 
of the schools rather than on preference 
of teachers and principal i 


Teacher Assignments 


This recommendation has evoked con- 
siderable controversy. The 1955 report 
of the Public Education Association asked 
this question: “Are teachers in segregated 
Negro and Puerto Rican schools ‘as 
competent’ as those in other schools?” 
It answered, “If tenure, probationary, and 
substatute status are measures of com- 
petency,” teachers in these segregated 
schools are not as competent because 
“fewer of them are on tenure and most 
have probationary or substitute status.” 2° 
It found that in the segregated Negro 
and Puerto Rican schools, only 50.3% of 
the faculty in the elementary school and 
only 47.1% in the segregated junior high 
schools were “on tenure” or fully li- 
censed. The corresponding percentages 
for a sample of “white” schools were 

16 Subsequently, in 1959, however, the Public 
Education Association warned that “the labels, 
licensed, ‘substitute,’ and ‘probationary’ are not 
foolproof guides to quality . . .” and contrasted 
some alert, understanding, resilient probationers 
with “weary, routine, and inflexible” licensed 
teachers “marking time to retirement.” It urged 
that any assignment policy take individual per- 
sonalities into account. 
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78.2% and 62.0%, a gap in percentage 
of 27.9 for elementary schools and 14.9 
for junior high schools. 
One reason for this large differential is 
that, incredibly, the Board of Education 
has not exercised its power to assign 
teachers in accordance with some plan 
or policy but allows them to make their 
own arrangements with principals. The 
Sub-Commission on Teacher Assignment 
and Personnel of the Commission on In- 
tegration reported that “in difficult 
schools, where the most effective teach- 
ing is urgently needed, we find the lowest 
percentage of regularly licensed teach- 
ers, new appointees declining assign- 
ments. . . .” Since there is a city-wide 
shortage of licensed teachers, the Sub- 
Commission urged that a city-wide ratio 
of regular to substitute teachers be cal- 
culated and that regular or licensed teach- 
ers in any school in excess of the city- 
wide ratio be transferred to schools with 
a percentage of licensed teachers below 
the city-wide average. 

After protests from almost all teach- 
ers’ unions and associations, the Board 
retreated. While in principle it accepted 
the policy of transferring teachers in ex- 
cess of the city-wide ratio, it announced 
that it would first attempt to make 
teaching more attractive in the Negro 
and Puerto Rican schools and would then 
rely on “volunteers” to request transfer 
to the segregated institutions. 

The Board contented itself with giv- 
ing the segregated Negro and Puerto 
Rican schools priority in the assignment 
of newly appointed teachers and re- 
quiring candidates for licenses as assistant 
principals to serve at least two years in 
such schools. The Board did succeed in 
reducing the gap in the level of licensed 
teachers but only by decreasing the num- 
ber of such teachers in predominantly 

white schools. The percentage of licensed 
teachers in predominantly Negro and 
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Puerto Rican schools has not improved 
significantly. 

The Board’s inaction has received judi- 
cial censure. Justice Justine Wise Polier 
of the New York Domestic Relations 
Court held that, by not exercising con- 
trol over teacher assignments and thus al- 
lowing the teachers themselves to estab- 
lish discriminatory patterns, the Board 
itself was responsible for the discrimina- 
tion? A similar situation exists in Chi- 
cago, where Negro schools have been as- 
signed disproportionate numbers of inex- 
perienced teachers, even though the Chi- 
cago General Superifitendent of Schools 
has admitted that “it is desirable to have 
beginning teachers with limited experi- 
ence assigned to schools throughout the 
city, rather than concentrated in a few.” 

The inequality between segregated and _ 
all-white schools is sometimes flagrant. 
According to a 1958 NAACP study, 81% 
of the Chicago Negro elementary school 
children were on double shift, although 
they constituted little more than one- 
third of the total elementary school pop- 
ulation. About 19% of the city’s “mixed” 
schools were on double shift and only 
2% of the “white” schools. The average 
pupil population of Chicago’s predomi- 
nantly white schools was 669, of the 


17 Matter of Skipwith, 14 Misc. 2d 325, 180 
N.YS. 2d 252 (1958). The issue arose in a 
domestic relations court proceeding brought 
by the Board of Education to declare Negro 
parents guilty of neglect because, in protest 
against alledgedly inferior schools, they had 
withdrawn their children from the school sys- 
tem. The court not only refused to find the 
parents guilty of pi but said that they had 
a constitutional right to refuse to obey the 
New York Compulsory Education Law because 
the schools to which’ they had been assigned 
Were constitutionally inferior. The reverse 
situation arose in Cincinnati when the father of 
two white bo 
neglect in juvenile court because he refused to 
send them to a “predominantly colored” school. 


mixed schools, 947, and of the predom- 
inantly Negro schools, 1,275. Neverthe- 
less, the Chicago Board of Education has 
steadfastly refused to take any steps to 
relieve this crude discrimination by per- 
missive bussing or transfer policies or 
rezoning. 


Massive Efforts 

Special and massive efforts are required 
to bridge the gap between the achieve- 
ment levels of the Negro or Puerto Rican 
slum-dwelling child and more fortunate 
students. Can a board of education re- 
duce this differential by educational 
methods alone without waiting for the 
community to end the slums, the low in- 
comes, the social disorganization and the 
racial discrimination that create it? 

In 1956, the New York City Board of 
Education began a “Demonstration Guid- 
ance Project” (4) in Junior High School 
43, located in Harlem. The school had a 
student body of 1,400, of which 48% 
were Negro, 38% Puerto Rican, and 14% 
continential white. By New York City 
standards, therefore, the school was clas- 
sified as segregated. The initial purpose 
of the project was “the early identifi- 
cation and stimulation of able students” 
in a school in a culturally deprived area. 
This significant experiment was aimed at 
raising levels of aspiration and achieve- 
ment by compensating for cultural dep- 
rivation and by motivating children to 
attain their full potential. 

The Board of Education allotted $51,- 
ooo to the project during its first year, 
$98,500 the second, and $120,000 the 
third. Additional smaller sums were con- 
tributed by the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board and the National Scholar- 
A ship Service for Negro Students. 

About 700 students, the top half of the 
student body as measured by IQ and 
achievement tests, were selected for the 
experiment. The next step was to assign 
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special personnel to the school, Three 
full-time “counselors,” two teachers of 
teacher for educational and cultural en- 
richment, one school secretary, one 
assistant to the principal, and the part- 
time services of a psychiatrist, a psychol- 
ogist, and a social worker were provided. 
In addition, special personnel already as- 
signed to the school were detailed to the 
project, including two teachers of re- 
medial reading, a Puerto Rican “coor- 
dinator,” an attendance and behavior 
counselor, and a part-time speech-im- 
provement counselor. 

The 700 students in the sample were 
grouped on the basis of test data in spe- 
cial project classes, reduced in size. A 
double period of English was given daily, 
and remedial teachers worked with re- 
tarded students. In addition, the special 
personnel assisted in training regular 
teachers and in giving parents an under- 
standing of the project. Individual coun- 
seling also was given, as well as weekly 
guidance sessions for the entire group. 
Finally, “cultural enrichment” excursions 
were made to West Point, Hyde Park, 
various colleges, and to theatres, concerts, 
and ballets in the city. 

The results were striking. The project 
demonstrated, in the School Superinten- 
dent’s words, that “aspirational and ed- 
ucational levels of underprivileged chil- 
dren can be raised if people are willing 
to plan for it, work for it, and spend for 
it.” An IQ test (the Pintner Test of Gen- 
eral Ability, verbal) showed an average 
increase in verbal score of 7.7 points 
(from 95 to 102.7) and a median increase 
of 9.3 points for the 700 project students. 
(Test performance typically shows a 
progressive decline as culturally deprived 
children move through the elementary 
school.) The median project student was 
1.4 years retarded in reading in October, 
1956, and three months above grade level 
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in April, 1959. In mathematics ability, the 
average student in the sample showed a 
gain of 15 percentile points, raising his 
level from below average to average. 
Finally, there was “a tremendous dif- 
ference in achievement” between the 
graduates of J.HLS. 43 who entered a 
nearby high school before the project be- 
gan and those who entered afterwards. 
In 1953, only five out of the 105 grad- 
uates had passed all their academic high 
school subjects. In the 1958 project 
group, 43 or 38% passed all their subjects 
at the end of the freshman year, and 16 
had averages of more than 80%. As a by- 
product of the experiment, school at- 
tendence improved, and delinquency and 
misbehavior declined in the junior high 
school. 
The experimental findings were so 
lar that the Board of Education 
decided to extend the program through- 
out the school system. As a first step, 12 
more junior high schools and 16 ele- 
mentary schools that channel students to 
them were chosen. Guidance counselors, 
remedial teachers, and special teams 
of consultants and demonstrators were 
assigned to these schools. This new ex- 
periment, called “Higher Horizons,” dif- 
fered in two respects from the Demon- 
stration Guidance Project. The latter had 
as its main goal the stimulation of cul- 
turally deprived children to seek admis- 
sion to college. The former seeks to im- 
prove the potential of all children, slow 
and average, as well as bright. Moreover, 
it is generally concentrated in the third 
grade in elementary schools and the 
seventh in junior high schools, whereas 
the Demonstration Guidance Project en- 
compassed all grades. 
Overcoming the deprivations of under- 
privileged Negro or Puerto Rican chil- 
dren can be accomplished if a school sys- 
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tem is willing to finance such efforts. 
When budgets are not able to carry this 
extra load, boards of education must mo- 
bilize community support for increased 
financing. If choices must be made be- 
tween new school buildings or overcom- 
ing educational retardation, the choice 
should not be masonry but improved in- 
struction. 

Equalizing objective educational fac- 
tors in all-Negro and all-white schools 
will not wipe out the enormous disability 
of living in a slum and in a society that, 
despite a whole barrage of Constitutional 
amendments and anti-discrimination stat- 
utes, still subjects the Negro to inferior 
status, an inferiority that he often ac- 
cepts as his lot. But such efforts help con- 
siderably to fulfill the constitutional and 
moral mandate imposed on boards of ed- 
ucation. 

De facto segregation is not an inevita- 
ble by-product of metropolitan life. It 
can be attacked and, if not altogether 
eliminated, at least considerably reduced. 
Segregated education is educationally un- 
desirable. School authorities have there- 
fore an educational as well as a moral 
and, in some situations, a legal obligation 
to do all within their power to achieve 
integration and to equalize educational 
opportunity for all the children entrusted 
to their care. 
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Screen vs. Character. Television pro- 
gramming, a matter of proper concern for 
all educators, has been under heavy siege 
by powerful artillery since the appoint- 
ment of Newton N. Minow as chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and LeRoy Collins as president of 
the National Association of Broadcasters. 
Both have charged sensationalism and 
superficiality in TV offerings, and Mr. 
Minow has characterized TV as a “vast 
wasteland” in which the public interest 
' too often gets lost. Without denying the 
virtues of a hard-riding Western or the 
derring-do of a handsome private eye, 
he has nevertheless suggested that the 
over-all quality of a station’s program 
record will be scrutinized carefully when 
applications for the renewal of licenses 
are filed. 

At a seminar on the freedoms and re- 
Sponsibilities of the mass media, held last 
August at Northwestern University, 
Professor Louis Jaffe of the Harvard 
Law School gently took Mr. Minow to 
task for forgetting a central factor in 
television—the viewer. More alarming 
than the “undeniable dullness” of home- 
screen offerings, he said, are the numbers 
of people “who sit supinely before TV 
Waiting to be constantly amused.” For 
such “passive sponges,” he went on, “the 
quality of programs is immaterial.” 

We can, of course, have it both ways. 
We can support moves to increase the 
responsibility of television producers, 
and we can also exercise the individualis- 
tic responsibility—and_ privilege—of re- 
fusing to watch nonsense. These two 
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processes may reduce to the same thing: 
the demonstration of a public taste and 
an educated response to televised offer- 
ings that warrant better material from 
the networks. In our concern with the 
fate of the individual in modern society, 
it may pay to give proper attention to an 
easy but important expression of per- 
sonal character—turning off a TV set! 
x* ke 


Cheers for the NEA. The National 
Education Association, representing over 
three-quarters of a million American 
teachers, had a banner day last 30 June. 
It adopted a resolution pledging, as a 
matter of principle, “continued support” 
of the 1954 Supreme Court decision on 
public school desegregation. One won- 
ders how the news will be received 
abroad that our foremost professional 
association has finally decided to endorse 
the law of the land. At home, it is clear 
that the reception is mixed. Representa- 
tives of white teacher organizations from 
Mississippi, Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama, 
and Virginia asked, after the vote, to 
have their delegations recorded as oppos- 
ing the resolution. 

While it all may be understandable 
historically and psychologically, this 
professional situation is regrettable be- 
cause the basic issue seems to be such a 
clear one: Are individuals who wear the 
ethnic uniform of a minority members 
of the human race, entitled under the 
values of American society to make their 
way on individual merit, or are they not? 
How we answer this question has world- 
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wide implications, and it is a source of 
some shame, despite the better-late-than- 
never dictum, that the NEA took so 
long to respond in the affirmative. 
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More Men. With fathers commuting 
long distances and often working late 
hours, the children of suburbia, say the 
sociologists, grow up in a feminized 
society with mothers the central figures 
at home and female teachers the pre- 
eminent ones at school. To reverse this 
trend, Consolidated School District No. 
65 of Evanston, Illinois, has made a spe- 
cial effort to place men teachers in 
grades 4 through 8. The payoff has been 
a rise in the proportion of men in the 
elementary schools from 12 to 20 per 
cent. The goal is a 50-50 division be- 
tween the sexes on the elementary teach- 
ing staff. 

The basic methods used have been 
three. One is the establishment of a 
“competency salary schedule” that makes 
it unnecessary for a man to leave teach- 
ing and become an administrator in order 
to earn an administrator’s salary. Second, 
dependency allotments have been worked 
out for heads of families, usually (but 
not always) men, to ease the special bur- 
dens of good teachers whose family re- 
sponsibilities press them to look for 
higher financial rewards than teaching 
ordinarily affords. Finally, when men are 
placed in an elementary school, they are 
typically assigned in numbers of three or 
more, thus insuring masculine compan- 
ionship in work relations, 

Pragmatically, the Evanston effort 
seems to work and to bear usefully on a 
very real problem. The Record is much 
interested in how other school systems 
are attempting to deal with this issue. 
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Michigan Fellowships. Five fellowships 
for postdoctoral study at the Center for 
the Study of Higher Education at the 
University of Michigan are available, 
carrying stipends up to $8,000, depend- 
ing on need. Candidates must hold doc- 
torates, have demonstrated potential for 
professional leadership, and be no more 
than 40 years old. Applications must be 
filed by 1 February, 1962, with the Cen- 
ter in Ann Arbor, Michigan. A few pre- 
doctoral fellowships are also available for 
graduate students bent on careers in col- 
lege or university administration. Maxi- 
mum stipends here are $3,500. 
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Potpourri. The Supreme Court has left 
in effect a Vermont decision holding the 
use of public funds for parochial schools 
to be unconstitutional. Under a 1915 law 
which permits municipalities not main- 
taining their own high schools to pay 
tuition for pupils attending other school 
districts, South Burlington, Vt., paid tui- 
tion fees for students attending Catholic 
schools. A taxpayer sued, charging that 
this practice is unconstitutional. The 
state Supreme Court granted his suit and 
issued an injunction against the pay- 
ments, When Catholic parents appealed, 
the US Supreme Court refused to enter- 
tain their petition . .. The NEA is to es- 
tablish a national clearing house for pro- 
grams aimed at the growing problem of 
youngsters who drop out of school. 
Financing is through a grant of $190,000 
from the Ford Foundation, which also 
is supporting attacks on this issue in De- 
troit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Rich- 
mond, California . . . Census figures show 
that the US is getting younger! Of our 
179,300,000 inhabitants, 44.5 per cent are 
under 25. In 1950, the proportion was 
41.5 per cent. 


STERLING M. McMURRIN 
US Commissioner of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


American education 


and the culture 


THE TAsK THAT confronts American ed- 
ucation continues to grow in breadth 
and difficulty as our nation experiences 
unprecedented change and mounting 
crises in both its domestic and interna- 
tional life. The increasing urbanization 
and industrialization of our society and 
the complexities arising from the new 
technologies are making large demands 
for better education for our citizens, not 
only for the satisfaction of vocational 
and professional needs, but also for a 
more just ordering of our society and for 
the achievement of intelligent and cul- 
tivated living, 

Added to these considerations is the 
enormous increase in the world’s knowl- 
edge, an increase that continually opens 
up new areas of inquiry and investigation 
and that has a way of generating a larger 
thirst for knowledge as well as an ex- 
panding need for it. And the new role 
that education plays in relation to our 
foreign policy, in affecting our status 
among nations and as an instrument in in- 
ternational politics, is increasingly affect- 
ing the quality and character of our ed- 
ucational establishment. 

Adapted from an address delivered on 6 


June, 1961, in New York City before the con- 


a" of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


Permanence of Crisis 


It is now entirely clear that we are en- 
tering into an era in the life of our cul- 
ture in which education must take on a 
new importance and a new meaning and 
in which our commitments to it in both 
human and material resources must 
greatly exceed anything known in the 
past. For it is clear that the age of our 
comfort and simple security lies behind 
us. Our future is in a world of permanent 
danger in which whatever is most pre- 
cious to us as individuals and as a nation 
faces daily the possibility of catastrophic 
destruction and is at all times threatened 
by those large and small events that in 
various and insidious ways may erode our 
freedom and otherwise affect the quality 
of our lives. It is no longer possible for 
us to rest easily in the faith that because 
we are on the side of righteousness, our 
nation and our culture must inevitably 
prevail, that whatever may be the disposi- 
tion of our individual talents and efforts, 
the future of our society is guaranteed. 
There are no guarantees, and without a 
more adequate cultivation of our human 
resources and deployment of our collec- 
tive effort, righteousness will surely fail, 
and we will fail with it. 

However pleasant and peaceful our 
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world may appear to us at this moment, 
it is against this portentous background 
of continuing social, political, and cul- 
tural crisis, in which we are threatened 
internally by bigotry, irrationalism, cyn- 
icism, complacency, and despair, and ex- 
ternally by an inordinate increase in the 
power of the totalitarian states and by 
the prospect of an apocalyptic destruc- 
tion, and where the decision will be de- 
termined by the balance of human com- 
mitment and of disciplined and creative 
intelligence, that we must define the 
meaning of education in our society. And 
it is against this background that we must 
view our profession as educators, judge 
the quality of our competence, the ex- 
tent and depth of our resources, and the 
strength of our personal commitment. 
In the entire history of mankind, there 
has not been a more difficult, demanding, 
or ultimately more important task than 
now faces the teachers of our nation. 

It is the historic role of our educational 
institutions to be in various direct and 
indirect ways the chief bearer of our 
culture. It is here that the great volume 
of our knowledge is housed, and it is from 
here that it is disseminated. More than 
anywhere else there is found here the 
cutting edge of intellectual inquiry that 
advances our substantive store of knowl- 
edge. And here also is found a large meas- 
ure of that dispassionate critical intelli- 
gence that must judge our accumulations 
from former generations, hold fast to 
the good, yet keep us free from the 
tyranny of the past. It is the task of the 
schools and the universities to be the 
chief source and focus of the continu- 
ing effort of a people to understand, ap- 
preciate, criticize, and perpetuate their 
culture. This certainly is a task that now 
rests heavily on all teachers, administra- 
tors, and research scholars. 

Our country is engaged in the diffi- 
cult assignment of discerning and clearly 
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defining what have come to be called 
the national goals. The task is difficult 
because it has been our habit, proper to 
a democracy, to think in terms of the 
individual and, except in times of the 
gravest danger, to avoid orienting our 
institutions to issues that relate to the 
totality of our society. But now the nec- 
essity of gaining national and interna- 
tional perspectives on the meaning and 
proper function of even traditionally lo- 
cal activities is clearly upon us, and no- 
where is this necessity more acute than 
in education. Indeed, in its general educa- 
tional program, America seems now to 
be entering upon the major test of de- 
mocracy, to judge the foundation as- 
sumption of political democracy, that 
there is a coincidence of what is good for 
the individual with what is good for the 
total society. To establish in fact the 
justification of this principle will place 
large demands upon the best minds 
among us and is a responsibility that must 
seriously engage the abilities of teachers 
and school administrators in both im- 
mediate effort and extensive planning. 

It is now the primary business of our 
schools, colleges, and universities to pro- 
tect the sanctity of the individual, to 
insure his integrity against the impact of 
the great social and political weight of 
the nation. As never before he must be 
encouraged in his uniqueness, his crea- 
tivity, his spirit of intellectual adventure, 
his moral courage, and his aspirations. 
But at the same time, it is essential to ful- 
fill the large goals of a nation that has 
become the bastion of freedom in a 
threatened world and which now must 
marshal its total energy in creating of it- 
self a citadel of such strength that it can- 
not fail. 


Democratic Responsibilities 


This is not to propose that we emulate 
the totalitarian states in the manipulation 


and regimentation of our people to satisfy 
the manpower needs of our economy. 
Such practices would inevitably entail a 
loss of freedom that would erode the 
very foundations of our democracy. The 
quality of our society will be protected 
only as we maintain a genuine individual- 
ism that encourages and in various ways 
rewards independence in thought and 
action. But it is true, nevertheless, that 
unless we invest the individual with a 
sense of civic purpose and dedication and 
cultivate in him a genuine internal in- 
tellectual and moral discipline, we will 
fail to bring to our nation that full 
strength that it now so desperately needs, 

Fortunately, our educational institu- 
tions are already moving toward a more 
adequate meeting of the new responsibili- 
ties entailed by this dimension of grave 
national and international need. If they 
are to succeed in fully satisfying this ob- 
ligation, they must in general have in- 
creased understanding, confidence, and 
material endowment. We have cause to 
believe that this increase will be forth- 
coming. The nation is arousing from its 
lethargy and comparative indifference in 
this matter and is beginning to sense the 
seriousness of our less than full commit- 
ment to education. 

But still we face, nevertheless, the dan- 
gets of complacency, of a business-as- 
usual attitude. From our local perspec- 
tives, we are not always free from the 
temptations of a provincial posture to- 
Ward the functions proper to our educa- 
tional institutions. Much too often, we 
forget that quantity in education is not a 
guarantee of quality, 

If we are to achieve that high quality of 
education that we should demand of our- 
selves and to which we should dedicate 
our resources, we must occasionally re- 
mind ourselves that our past local isola- 
tions are gone; the isolation of our nation 
1S gone; what we do here and now has im- 


portance not only for our immediate com- 
munity, but for the entire country, even 
the entire world. Above all, we must 
convince ourselves that nothing short of 
genuine excellence in our educational pur- 
suits is good enough for our people or will 
satisfy our obligations to our society. That 
excellence will not be achieved short of 
an unlimited appreciation of the deadly 
seriousness of our national predicament 
and a full commitment of our material 
and human resources to education as our 
best hope of not only contributing to 
an eventual security for ourselves and 
the globe, but of creating a culture that 
in every way measures up to the high 
quality of which we are capable. 

Here, certainly, is a large and ominous 
responsibility that now devolves upon 
those of us who are responsible for edu- 
cation. It is not enough that we do as well 
as has been done in the past. Now in the 
presence of a great and unknown peril, 
we must achieve a degree of competence 
and strength that requires us to marshal 
our talents and our energies with a stern 
determination. We have with a shameful 
prodigality wasted our human resources 
through neglect and indifference by fail- 
ing adequately to orient our educational 
establishment to the needs of our society 
and by all too often educating our chil- 
dren and youth in a manner that sacrifices 
excellence to average attainment, thereby 
betraying the very principle of democ- 


racy. 


Freedom and Criticism 


There is much in our educational tradi- 
tion and achievement of which we can 
be justly proud. Much of the best talent 
of our people has been invested in edu- 
cation, and on the firm foundations of a 
determination to serve all the people, we 
have created an educational establishment 
in which we can take great pride. For 
here are found countless institutions of 
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high merit and many of surpassing ex- 
cellence. At their heart are the great 
teachers and great scholars who are the 
chief movers of our intellectual life. But 
our schools suffer inevitably the weak- 
nesses of our society, and the dangers of 
the world in which we now must live de- 
mand their improvement at every point 
for the strengthening of our society. We 
cannot afford the complacency that 
thrives on a recognition of past accom- 
plishments. We can afford only the rig- 
orous criticism that is essential to any 
institutional or civic progress. 

It is not an easy thing to create a high 
tradition of education, and in the face of 
today’s new social forces of suspicion, 
reaction, and irrationalism, it is not easy 
to maintain one. There are numerous fac- 
tors, both within and without our edu- 
cational institutions, that inevitably re- 
sult in tensions and strains that in various 
ways and degrees threaten to breach the 
intellectual freedom that is the founda- 
tion of our educational establishment and 
quite certainly the chief glory of our cul- 
ture. Without that freedom much that is 
most precious in our society would be 
lost. 

As educators, we must be steadfast in 
our loyalty to our nation and its precious 
ideals and resist persuasion by those who 
would define loyalty in terms of narrow 
and selfish interest, who fail to recognize 
the true character of our predicament 
among the nations, or who are insensitive 
to the world responsibilities that history 
has now imposed upon us. And we must 
not be deceived by those among us who 
are themselves lusting for power and 
dominion over their fellow men. Such 
pressures, often brought to bear on 
teachers as persons and our schools as in- 
stitutions, represent only perversions of 
the precious ideals of our republic. 

We must resist with great strength 
those ugly forces in our society, destruc- 
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tive of unity and confidence and directed 
to the engendering of personal suspicion 
and an undermining of civic trust. We 
must resist those who insist that to fight 
communism we must embrace fascism. 
Tyranny is tyranny, whether it is of the 
right or left. Today there are new ac- 
cusations of disloyalty, and there is new 
talk of special oaths and tests of loyalty. 
This could be the beginning of a new 
moral confusion in the public mind that 
might well compromise the jewel-like 
quality of our intellectual freedom. 

Our present condition is not a simple 
crisis of any particular ideal. Rather, in 
the words of the great Italian philosopher 
Benedetto Croce, it is “a crisis of the (lib- 
eral) ideal itself. It is a bewilderment, a 
degeneration, a corruption, a perversion, 
of the moral sense, of that moral en- 
thusiasm which ennobles the individual 
life and glorifies the history of human- 
ity.” We have no more precious posses- 
sion than our intellectual freedom. That 
freedom has given to American academic 
life its most firm foundation and has 
guaranteed to it the high quality of its 
achievements. That freedom must be pro- 
tected with care. Should it be lost, then 
all is lost. 


The University 


A central focus for intellectual free- 
dom is the university. Only those who 
have been inducted into the life of a 
university can fully appreciate the enor- 
mous supply of knowledge and talent and 
cultivated judgment that is lodged in a 
university faculty. And perhaps only 
they have gained a full grasp of the im- 
measurable value that such an institution 
has for its community. 

A university traffics in ideas. And 
therefore it is an exciting and dangerous 
place. Those who are afraid of ideas 
would be well advised to stay away from 
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universities. They are not a compatible 
environment for any man who is afraid 
to think, who is offended by a persistent 
attempt to understand human experience, 
who prefers dogmatism to evidence and 
irrationalism to disciplined reason, or 
who, whatever his pretenses, is really 
afraid of knowledge or has contempt for 
learning and is determined to nourish 
and protect his parochial prejudices. 
Universities are made for those who 
have neither dulled nor prostituted their 
natural endowment of reason and fine 
sensitivity, in whom intellectual curiosity 
is alive and viable, who love knowledge 
for its own sake as well as for its uses, 
whose moral capacities invite analysis and 
perspective in the judgment of value, and 
who possess that artistic and intellectual 
irritability that is necessary to genuine 
creativity. Universities are made for those 
who have a taste and talent for the life 
of the mind, who have a determined sense 
of responsibility to themselves and a com- 
mitment to the good of their community, 
their nation, and the world. Those pre- 
cious and indescribable resources, which 
only a university with its vast command 


of knowledge and creative talent can pro- 
vide, inspire and facilitate not only a high 
degree of learning and the skills that at- 
tend it, but also that discipline of intellect 
that is an essential ingredient of genuine 
morality, of artistic awareness, and of 
spiritual strength. If the university is 
properly demanding and exacting, its stu- 
dents may have a rough time. But with 
the world threatening to collapse around 
us, a university is no place for pleasure 
seekers, and even the best intentioned 
may fail. For those who persist to the 
end, however, and who fasten their en- 
ergy and commitment upon the purpose 
and meaning of education—the achieve- 
ment of knowledge and the cultivation 
of the intellect—there should be a 
strengthening and refinement of those 
high qualities of the moral and spiritual 
life that with knowledge are the mark of 
a man’s humanity and the measure of his 
culture. These are the qualities that must 
adorn the lives of all those who are com- 
mitted to the search for truth, the culti- 
vation of disciplined reason, and the 
achievement of the public as well as the 
private good. 
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The two-year college 


THE LEAST THAT can be currently said 
about interest in the two-year college is 
that it has continued at an accelerated 
rate. Evidence of this has come from 
many quarters through official pro- 
nouncements, recommendations arisi 
out of state and regional studies, and 
popular articles concerning the increas- 
ingly important role which the junior 
college seems destined to play. 

At the national level, perhaps the most 
commending emphasis recently given the 
two-year college was in the report of the 
Presidents Commision on National 
Goals. Two relevant and important rec- 
ommendations appearing in the report of 
the Commission were that (a) two-year 
colleges should be within commuting 
distance of most high school graduates, 
and (b) adult education should play a 
vital role, offering new values through- 
out the life span. As John Gardner has 
said, 

We are moving toward more explicit 

recognition of the diversity in our higher 

educational institutions. An important in- 
gredient in this diversity is the junior or 
community college. , . . States should ex- 

pect these institutions to take care of a 

substantial percentage of An future ne 

le ulation, a T cent 

7 Ay enter ie he the the time 

1). 
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States and Regions 


Mention can be made here of only a 
few of the numerous reports and rec- 
ommendations concerning two-year col- 
leges emanating from various states and 
regions. Practically every state has con- 
tinued to study its needs in higher educa- 
tion for the next decade or more, and in 
most instances, the commissions or agen- 
cies conducting the studies have recom- 
mended greater utilization of some type 
of two-year college. In California, for 
example, a survey team, composed of 
representatives from all segments of 
higher education, including independent 
colleges, was commissioned by the gov- 
ernor to submit a Master Plan for the 
orderly development of higher education 
in the state as far ahead as 1975. The sur- 
vey team’s report, as adopted by the 
legislature, officially recognized the state’s 
junior colleges as an integral part of 
higher education. It recommended that 
the state university and the state college 
Systems become even more selective than 
they have been and that additional thou- 
sands of regular freshmen and sophomore 
students be diverted to junior colleges, 
It further pointed to the need for at least 
22 new junior colleges by 197 5 and rec- 
ommended an increase in financial aid 
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from the state to support junior colleges. 

In December, 1959, Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller appointed a three-man com- 
mission, composed of President Henry 
T. Heald of the Ford Foundation, Presi- 
dent John W. Gardner of the Carnegie 
Corporation, and Marion B. Folsom, for- 
mer Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to review the higher educa- 
tional needs and facilities in New York 
and to make recommendations concern- 
ing steps the state should take. The com- 
mission’s report, which was submitted in 
late 1960, assigned a prominent role to 
community colleges. Among other things 
it urged that the state’s community-col- 
lege system be expanded. The report 
stated: 


A system of low-tuition, State-aided, lo- 
cally supported and administered two- 
year community colleges is an essential 
and major part of the provision for 
higher education in New York State. The 
evidence indicates that in the future two- 
year public institutions must provide col- 
legiate opportunities for a sharply in- 
creasing number of young people in this 
State as elsewhere in the nation (3, p. 29). 


The report went on to estimate that com- 
munity college enrollments would in- 
crease from 16,000 in 1959 to between 
75,000 to 100,000 within 10 to 15 years. 
A sizeable increase in the state’s financial 
Support for junior colleges was regarded 
as mandatory. 

The need for strong junior colleges in 
a number of Midwestern states has long 


_ been recognized; but lack of planning, 


inadequate financial help from the states, 
and a relative lack of urbanization have 
combined to retard the two-year college 
Movement in this region. In 1960, how- 
ever, studies of higher education were 
completed in a number of states in the 
Midwest, including Iowa, Missouri, Kan- 
Sas, and Nebraska. In each instance, the 
report contained a recommendation for 


strengthening the junior college system, 
which was already in existence, In Iowa, 
for example, it called for new enabling 
legislation to make possible the establish- 
ment of regional community colleges (as 
a supplement to junior co tied to 
local public school systems) which, the 
report stated, would fill a most serious 
gap in the state’s educational system. In 
Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska, increased 
state aid, along with an increase in plan- 
ning and control of junior colleges at the 
state level, was recommended. A study 
committee in the metropolitan St. Louis 
area has been at work to determine the 
role that an expanded system of junior 
colleges may play in providing addi- 
tional collegiate opportunities there. 

During the spring and summer of 1960 
a subcommittee of the legislative Interim 
Committee on Education in the state of 
Washington conducted a study of higher 
education. Several recommendations were 
made which undoubtedly will add to the 
number and strength of existing junior 
colleges in that state. One of the most im- 
portant demanded the removal of legal 
restrictions prohibiting the establishment 
of junior colleges in counties in which 
other colleges are located. 

In Massachusetts, where a 1958 law 
provided for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of regional community colleges, but 
where political and budget difficulties 
had retarded progress in implementing 
the law in the legislature, a start was 
made in 1960. Provision was made to open 
four of the regional colleges provided 
for by September, 1961. 

Although the community college 
movement is well established in Michi- 
gan, where sixteen such colleges enroll 
18 per cent of all undergraduate students 
in the state, there is a dearth of com- 
munity college opportunities in the De- 
troit area. After long and careful study, 
a joint committee of representatives from 
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school districts and universities in the 
locale recommended that each of its six 
countries establish and maintain a district 
junior college and that there be exten- 
sive coordination among the counties in- 
volved in planning and executing the ed- 
ucational program of these colleges. 

A state in which rapid progress is be- 
ing made in the development of com- 
munity colleges is Florida. There, under 
a well-defined timetable, four new com- 
munity colleges were opened in 1960 and 
four more are recommended for con- 
sideration by the legislature, bringing the 
total to eighteen. In 1960, the fourteen 
junior colleges then operating in the state 
enrolled 68,000 students, 23 per cent of 
all college students or 43 per cent of all 
college freshmen in the state. 

Thus goes the story of community 
college development in a small sample of 
states. Much more could be said about 
the activity in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and New Jersey. Other states, 
including Virginia and Indiana, are mak- 
ing plans to expand and strengthen two- 
year college extension centers of four- 
year universities. Regardless of the type 
or of the name by which it is known, 
the two-year college is fast becoming an 
important agency in most states. 


National Welfare 


Although the functions of the junior 
college are generally well known and 
widely discussed, its central purpose is 
more difficult to determine and define. 
In recent months, much has been said 
about the role of the junior college as a 
distributing center which accepts a high 
percentage of the nation’s heterogeneous 
high school graduates and, by making 
available to them a wide choice of edu- 
cation outlets as well as adequate coun- 
seling, assists them in seeking their most 
appropriate vocational and educational 
level. How well the junior college does 
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this complex task is, of course, a subject 
to be studied continuously. 

But quite aside from the question of 
what the junior college and other post- 
high school educational institutions can 
do for the people who enter them, there 
exists an equally serious problem involv- 
ing those qualified high school graduates 
who do not enter college. This is a prob- 
lem of national concern. It is conceded 
that the nation’s welfare—indeed, its very 
security—depends in part upon the up- 
grading of people and the development 
of all kinds and levels of talent. While 
it is essential that young people of high 
ability be developed to their greatest 
potential, those of lesser ability must also 
be prepared to discharge important life 
responsibilities. It is well known that a 
large proportion of high school graduates 
—even of those of high ability—do not ° 
go beyond high school. American higher 
education has the responsibility of en- 
couraging and making it possible for a 
large percentage of the non-college-goers 
to attend college. 

The Center for the Study of Higher 
Education at Berkeley has under way a 
study to determine the pursuits following 
graduation of a large sample of high 
school graduates, and also to investigate 
the effect which the presence of various 
types of public colleges in a community 
has on the number of graduates of vary- 
ing socioeconomic and ability levels who 
enter college. Data have been compiled 
on more than 9,500 high school graduates 
in 37 high schools located in 16 com- 
munities—14 in the Middle West and 2 
in California—who earned diplomas in 
June, 1959. These data include extensive 
information about the characteristics, 
family background, and academic record 
of each graduate, as well as information 
on what each was doing in September, 
1959. In some of the communities, there 
are community junior colleges; in others, 
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there are freshman-sophomore extension 
centers of state universities; in others, 
re are state colleges. Some have no 
ublic college. One community—San 
cisco—was selected because of the 
nultiplicity of public college opportuni- 
ties available to high school graduates. 
While no effort was made to equate the 
communities in terms of economic, in- 
dustrial, cultural, or ethnic characteris- 
tics, there was an attempt to select com- 
munities that were reasonably similar in 
these respects. A minimum of 25,000 pop- 
ulation, and, except for San Francisco, a 
maximum of approximately 100,000 was 
also used as a criterion. 

Only a few of the data are presented 
here, and most of them have to do with 
the relative effect of the junior college 
„in encouraging college attendance. It is 
! of interest first, however, to note briefly 
the extent to which the 9,500 graduates 
on whom complete data were obtained 
continued their education beyond high 
school. From Table 1 it can be observed 
that almost half of the men and slightly 
more than a third of the women went on 
to college. Of the total sample, 41 per 
cent entered college. More women than 
men continued their education by en- 
tering a special school with the result 


Table 1. 


that only 5 per cent more men than 
women entered some type of post-high 
school institution. 

A further breakdown of college at- 
tendance by aptitude, defined by a verbal 
mental ability test, showed that only two- 
thirds of the graduates from the top 
ability quintile entered college, and ap- 
proximately only a fourth of those in the 
lower quintile continued their education. 
Fewer women of high ability went to 
college than did comparable men. Clearly, 
there is a great loss of talent in the United 
States resulting from the fact that so 
many young people of high ability do 
not continue their education beyond high 
school. 

As was expected, the number of grad- 
uates going on to college varied con- 
siderably among the communities accord- 
ing to the types of colleges located 
therein. Table 2 summarizes the net ef- 
fect of each of the five types of colleges. 
The communities in which the highest 
percentage of graduates entered college 
were those in which junior colleges were 
located. Next in order were the com- 
munities with state colleges. The one 
metropolitan community with multiple 
college opportunities ranked third in col- 
lege going. Communities with extension 


Further Education of 9500 Spring, 1959, High School 


Graduates as of Fall, 1959 
(Reported in percentages) 


Further education 


Did not enter school or college 
(N = 4521) 

Entered college 
(N = 3867) 

Entered nursing or special school 
(N = 581) 

Unclassified 
(N = 531) 


Total 


Men Women Total 
N = 4556 N = 4944 N = 9500 
45 50 47 
47 35 41 

2 9 6 
6 6 6 
100 100 100 
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centers and those with no colleges were 
almost equal in the extent to which grad- 
uates entered college—the lowest of the 
various types of communities. It is signif- 
icant that in communities with extension 
centers or with no colleges, the percent- 
age of graduates entering a special school 
was considerably higher than in other 
communities. But even when in these 
two types of communities the percentage 
of graduates entering colleges and those 
entering special schools are combined, 
the total percentage of students continu- 
ing their education is lower than it is in 
communities with other types of local 
coll 

Preliminary data also indicate that in 
communities with junior colleges a higher 
percentage of high ability students en- 
tered college than was true in communi- 
ties with other types of colleges. These 
observations also suggest that the drawing 
power of the junior college among the 
various ability levels is greatest among 
the middle and lower socioeconomic 
groups. 

The study will be reported later in 
much greater detail with many more 
cross-analyses of the data. However, even 
the preliminary data as here reported sug- 
gest the important role of the junior col- 
lege in democratizing higher education 
and in developing the valuable human re- 


sources so badly needed by the nation 
now and in the future. To view its role 
as an instrument of national security may 
well be the first step in evaluating its 
total contribution. 


Unsolved Problems 


Despite the progress made by the jun- 
ior college and despite its contribution 
to society, it faces many unsolved prob- 
lems. At the recent Conference on the 
Two-Year College at Berkeley, several 
issues were identified and discussed. The 
question was asked whether it is possible 
for the two-year college to develop a 
distinctive role in our system of second- 
ary and higher education—whether its 
very ambiguity as a continuation of the 
high school, on the one hand, and as a 
part of higher education, on the other, 
precludes its attaining a definite status in 
our system. There were questions about 
the strengths and weaknesses of the sev- 
eral patterns of junior college organiza- 
tion and support, about the functions 
which these colleges may pursue realistic- 
ally, about junior college problems in 
need of further research, and about many 
other facets of this rapidly growing in- 
stitution. 

One of the most serious problems faced 
by the two-year college is the lack of a 


Table 2, Further Education, Fall, 1959, of 9500 Spring, 1959, High School 
Graduates by Type of Local College in Their Community 


(Reported in percentages) 


Community’s type of college 


Extension No 


Further education Junior 
college 
N = 2392 
Did not enter school or college 39.4 
Entered college 48.9 
Entered special school 4.5 
Unclassified 2:2 
Total 100.0 
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State 
college Multiple center college 
N = 2309 | N = 1005 | N = 3256 | N = 538 

45.1 48.3 54.4 52.3 
44.9 41.5 32.9 32.0 
5.4 2.8 8.5 10.3 
4.6 7.4 4.2 5.4 
00.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


clear-cut image in the public mind. Its 
comparative newness as an educational 
institution and its unique position within 
the structure of American education ac- 
count in part for this situation. Many 
Americans, not having attended such an 
institution or ever having had close con- 
tact with it, either have no concept or 
an erroncous one of its nature and pur- 
pose. This, in turn, has a bearing on the 
attitudes of students and parents toward 
attending a two-year college, the willing- 
ness of the public to support it, the rec- 
ognition by industry of its role in pre- 
paring and upgrading workers, and the 
responses of people in the educational 
profession, particularly those in four-year 
colleges and universities, toward the 
Status of the junior college. The Ameri- 
,can tradition in higher education gives 
far greater prestige to the four-year col- 
lege than it does to the younger and 
more recent innovation, the junior col- 
lege. 

This problem of image is complicated 
further by the great diversity that exists 
among two-year colleges. There are 
many types of such colleges, and they 
vary greatly in the kinds of educational 
programs they offer. There is great varia- 
tion within regions of the country, even 
more among regions. 

In some respects it is surprising that in 
the relatively short span of sixty years 
the junior college could have made the 
Progress that it has amid the confusion in 
the minds of many people concerning it. 
Obviously, enough people have seen its 
potential and have nurtured its growth 
and development, despite a lack of clear 
public understanding of it. 

i Overcoming this lack of understanding 
is, of course a difficult task which must 
receive the attention of many groups of 
people. It is not enough to expect the 
staffs of two-year colleges to be alone 
responsible for interpreting their kind of 


institution to the world at large, although 
they carry heavy burdens in this regard. 
In fact, it is important that those who 
teach and hold other positions in the two- 
year college be knowledgeable about the 
unique role which this institution may 
profitably play and that they be com- 
mitted to this role. Sadly enough, this 
situation does not always exist. Too many 
staff members, particularly teachers, per- 
ceive the two-year college simply as the 
lower division of a four-year institution 
and tend to deprecate the distinctive op- 
portunities implicit in its open-door 
policy for providing remedial work, oc- 
cupational curricula, and community 
services. This situation has implications 
for those institutions which prepare 
teachers for junior colleges. The staff 
of any junior college must be prepared 
and motivated to study continuously the 
problems of post-high school education 
in general and the role of the junior col- 
lege in the community and in society at 
large. 

But others are also responsible for help- 
ing the public attain a more accurate un- 
derstanding of the two-year college. In 
the first place, those who plan and ad- 
minister other segments of American ed- 
ucation not only must recognize the 
unique role to be played by the two-year 
college, but they should also help in- 
terpret this role to the public. In too 
many instances, studies result in well 
based recommendations of more and bet- 
ter two-year colleges, but action comes 
slowly and reluctantly. Various other 
segments of education within the partic- 
ular state—four-year colleges, state agen- 
cies, and high schools—often subscribe 
to the recommendations but are less help- 
ful in effecting legislation, particularly 
for greater financial aid to junior col- 
leges. Fear of competition for the tax 
dollar, for students, and for prestige ac- 
count for this reluctance to help—even 
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among the very people who should see 
the problem most clearly. 

Another segment of society which can 
be helpful in interpreting to the public 
one of the more important roles of the 
junior college is the group of potential 
employers of its students. Much is writ- 
ten about the need for technically trained 
manpower and about the desirability that 
the junior college become one of the 
principal training agencies for technicians 
and semiprofessional workers. However, 
the public has only a vague notion of 
the training necessary for these workers 
and the extent to which the junior col- 
lege is a logical agency to offer such 
training. This is an area where potential 
employers could be helpful by using the 
many media available to them to publicize 
the fact that technicians and semipro- 
fessional people are needed in increasing 
numbers and that the junior college is 

the type of institution in which the re- 
quired training is most likely to be given. 
It may be too much to expect the 
evolution of a national image of the two- 
year college as meaningful as is that of 
the high school, for example. This is 
especially unlikely owing to the variety 
of kinds and purposes, ranging all the 
way from the local comprehensive jun- 
ior college, with its completely open- 
door policy, to the more restrictive fresh- 
man-sophomore extension center of a 
university and to a selective and compar- 
atively expensive private two-year in- 
stitution. Attention should probably be 
given to building an image of the public 
two-year college as it operates in in- 
dividual states or geographical regions 
of the country as well as to assisting in 
the recognition of the special merits and 
functions of the private junior college. 

In any event, the matter of the public’s 
perception of the two-year college and 
of the services it can render is a problem 
worthy of the attention of all, especially 
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those who appreciate its potential vital- 
ity in American education. 


Too Much Too Soon? 


It is almost frightening to note the 
rapidity with which added responsibili- 
ties are being placed upon the two-year 
college. The move in most of the states 
toward decentralizing higher education 
by placing greater reliance on some form 
of two-year college merely as a means 
of accommodating freshman and sopho- 
more students is itself a step of great im- 
portance. Of even greater significance is 
the multiplicity of functions expected 
of these institutions. Although for some 
time the junior college has assumed a 
variety of responsibilities, the almost sud- 
den commitment to this type of college 
during a period of unprecedented social 
complexity could well leave it baffled 
about how best to meet its diverse chal- 
lenges. For example, it has always been 
said that one purpose of the junior col- 
lege is to prepare students for transfer to 
four-year colleges. On the whole, this 
function has been taken seriously and 
performed well. But now it would ap- 
pear that, in many states at least, a much 
greater percentage—by far the majority 
of students working toward a baccalau- 
reate degree—will first go to a junior col- 
lege. The skeptics inquire, and with some 
justification, whether junior colleges are 
ready to assume the formidable responsi- 
bility of lower-division work for such a 
large group—whether the avenues for 
articulation with four-year colleges are 
sufficiently well established, whether the 
junior college can prepare a large hetero- 
genous group of transfer students to take 
their place in the four-year college as 
juniors alongside a small, highly selected 
group of “native” students. The question 
could also be asked whether the serious 
attention which must be given to the 


transfer problem will cause the junior 
college to lose sight of its commitments 
to the non-transfer student, to general 
education for all students, and to com- 
munity services. In the matter of the 
non-transfer students and the program 
of occupational education needed for 
them, the task seems to grow more com- 
plex with every technological change 
and every move toward automation. The 
preparation of young people for the oc- 
cupational world today is very different 
from what it was a decade ago, and it will 
be grossly different a decade hence. 

Whether the junior college has had too 
much responsibility placed upon it too 
quickly or too soon depends to a great 
extent upon the willingness of society to 
give it the necessary moral and financial 
support. The necessary moral support is 
related to the matter of the public’s im- 
age of the junior college and its under- 
standing of what the junior college is, 
what is expected of it and why, and the 
problems before it. The problem of fi- 
nancial support is self-explanatory but, 
unfortunately, not always recognized. 
Some of the very states which have added 
materially to the load of the junior col- 
lege have not provided a sufficiently 
broad base of financial support to en- 
able it to operate effectively and without 
undue financial burden on local taxpay- 
ers, 

One may argue that junior colleges are 
hardly the victims of too much responsi- 
bility too soon because they have long 
proclaimed their eagerness to carry the 
loads they have shouldered. The sudden 
emphasis on their role, however, is sober- 
ing as well as meriting the cooperative 
efforts of many people. Chief among 
those who must cooperate are the repre- 


‘sentatives of four-year colleges, official 


State agencies, and legislative bodies. 
Merely recommending that junior col- 
leges be used as an expedient way to ac- 


commodate mounting college enroll- 
ments without determining how they 
may do this in the best interests of 
society and without giving them the re- 
sources to do so will complicate rather 
than resolve the problems of higher edu- 
cation. 


Comprehensive Institutions 


Most of the literature on the two-year 
college expresses the idea that it has many 
groups of people to serve and many func- 
tions to perform. Moreover, these institu- 
tions themselves, particularly the public 
community colleges, generally claim that 
they can and do render a multiplicity of 
services. On the other hand, two types 
of related questions are being widely 
asked or implied. One question relates to 
the open-door policy of most public jun- 
ior colleges. It inquires whether these in- 
stitutions might better initiate selective 
admission practices instead of admitting 
any high school graduate. The second 
query asks whether any one institution 
can discharge so many responsibilities 
with so heterogeneous a student body as 
is found in most community colleges. An 
example of the thinking on this point is 
found in a statement made by Chancellor 
Samuel Gould of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara at a meeting of 
the California Association of Junior Col- 
leges at Yosemite National Park in Octo- 
ber, 1960. In voicing his views as a new- 
comer to a state which has so many jun- 
ior colleges, he said, “I find myself ex- 
cited but baffled, moved yet mystified, 
hopeful and yet horror struck, as I view 
its progress and its problems.” Chancellor 
Gould further emphasized his point by 
stating, 

The width of the spectrum of educa- 

tional goals that the individual junior col- 

lege insists upon for itself encompasses 
far more than any single institution could 
ever hope to achieve. In the process of 
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providing greater equality of educational 
opportunity, the junior college attempts 
to offer lower-division work for students 
who expect to go on to four-year in- 
stitutions, terminal problems (usually of 
a vocational type) for those who do not, 
adult education, special community serv- 
ices, remedial work, guidance, and gen- 
eral education. And even if we were to 
settle upon the two most important pur- 
poses of the junior college (namely, to 
train semiprofessional and skilled techni- 
cians for employment and to screen stu- 
dents who are capable of higher study 
for the colleges and universities), there 
is serious question that even these two 
can be carried on successfully in a single 
institution (2), 


In sharply defined terms, Dr. Gould pro- 
ceeded to enumerate the problems 
he sees when an institution attempts to 
do so many things—problems such as the 
heterogeneity of the junior college stu- 
dent body, the danger of a caste system 
among students and faculty, and the lack 
of clear-cut educational objectives on the 
part of the junior college. 

It is well to pause a moment before 
commenting on the implications of such 
questions and consider why they have 
been asked. Because the multiplicity of 
its functions does imply a tremendous 
task for the junior college, it in some 
Ways appears presumptuous in its efforts 
to do so many things for so many people. 
Also, it must be conceded that the over- 
all performance of its several functions is 
hardly perfect. No one, for example, will 
deny that junior college representatives 
have done more talking about services 
for terminal students than they have been 
able to translate into practice. Further- 
more, junior college teachers themselves 
do not always agree as to the multiplicity 
of purposes—or at least as to the priori- 
ties among the various functions. 

Junior college staff members are left 
with two alternatives. They can admit 
that the goals of the junior college are 
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too broad, that the cause of the compre- 
hensive college is hopeless. Or they can 
admit the difficulty of the task of main- 
taining a comprehensive institution, ad- 
mit certain deficiencies in its fulfillment, 
point to possible but unlikely alternatives 
to the comprehensive college, and then 
suggest how such a college may be suc- 
cessful. 


Basic Mission 

As an approach to a rationale, per- 
haps it is well to begin with an inquiry 
into the central role of the junior college. 
By this is not meant an inquiry into 
its general purposes—terminal, transfer, 
community service—but rather an in- 
quiry into its central mission. Why 
was the junior college conceived in the 
first place? Why has it grown and de- 
veloped? Such an inquiry must, of 
course, be made in the context of Ameri- 
can education as a whole. Here are some 
strange paradoxes. Not only are there 
more people coming of college age, but 
also it is increasingly necessary for a 
higher proportion of high school grad- 
uates to be educated beyond the second- 
ary level. Nothing would be gained by 
enumerating the factors in our rapidly 
changing world which, in the interests of 
both the individual and the society, make 
it important for everyone to be devel- 
oped to his maximum capacity. But in 
the very same breath it must be recalled 
that four-year colleges and universities 
are becoming increasingly selective and 
costly and that, in one sense, the op- 
portunity for post-high school education 
is becoming more limited. And then, as 
if these conflicts were not enough, there 
is another dimension to the problem, the 
idea that educational opportunity should 
be somewhat equalized, even at the col- 
legiate level. It is often said that America 
cannot be allowed to develop an educated 
elite. Equal opportunity for students with 


various backgrounds, abilities, and finan- 
cial resources must be available. 


The Central Issue 


How can such differences between 
theory and practice be resolved? If the 
nation is to afford most people an op- 
portunity for some kind of post-high 
school experience and at the same time 
honor the right of many institutions to 
become selective, there is implied the 
need for an intermediate institution be- 
tween high school, on the one hand, and 
more restricted and specialized higher ed- 
ucational activities, on the other. Such 
an institution should be one that most 
students may enter easily and be given 
the opportunity to prove themselves cap- 
able of the more selective positions in 
higher institutions or in employment. 

But even if there is agreement on the 
need for an intermediate institution, 
there may be disagreement on whether 
there should be two types—one for high 
school graduates planning to continue 
their education in a four-year college and 
another for those not so planning—or 
whether a single, comprehensive institu- 
tion can serve both groups effectively. If 
the basic idea of the two-year college is 
accepted, these are the two major alter- 
natives. Post-high school education can- 
not be concerned only with those who 
are to complete four years of college or 
more, important as this group is. The 
major question is whether the same in- 
stitution can serve both the transfer and 
the non-transfer student. 

There are considerations which lend 
merit to the open-door, comprehensive 
junior college as opposed to the alterna- 
tive of dividing high school graduates be- 
tween two types of two-year colleges. 
If two types of colleges were used, what 
criteria would determine which students 
should go to which type of institution? 


Certainly ability alone could not be a 
criterion because the ability of terminal 
and transfer students overlaps greatly. 
How would educators reckon with the 
fact that career decisions are being made 
at the increasingly later age—often well 
beyond high school—and, consequently, 
that career choice could not always de- 
termine where a student should go? How 
would curriculum flexibility be main- 
tained so that students could change their 
educational goals if their own experience 
and the advice of counselors indicated 
the desirability of such a change? 

If the open-door, comprehensive com- 
munity college idea is to function, it is 
obvious that certain situations must pre- 
vail. First, there must be staff agreement 
on and commitment to the idea. If its staff 
members do not substantially agree that 
a junior college has more than one pur- 
pose, it will not perform a multiple role 
—at least, not very well—and the public 
will neither accept nor support the basic 
principle. As has been reported previ- 
ously, various studies have. revealed dif- 
ferences among staff members on this 
matter. Teachers in certain types of two- 
year colleges are much more committed 
to the multiple-purpose college than those 
in other types. Furthermore, teachers of 
academic subjects seem more prone to re- 
gard the transfer function as the most im- 
portant goal than is true of teachers of 
subjects in applied fields. It is basic that 
the broad goals of an institution be estab- 
lished and quite widely agreed to by all 
concerned if its task is to be effectively 
accomplished. 

Second, as everyone knows, there is a 
new emphasis on quality and academic 
standards generally in all education. This 
is welcome despite the fact that it took 
a Sputnik to trigger it. The diversity that 
exists in a typical junior college student 
body is also well known. More and more 
is heard about the influence of the peer 
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group on student development. This, of 
course, points up the question of whether 
the creative, high-ability student in a jun- 
ior college is subjected to a sufficiently 
strong impact by other students of his 
kind. 

These are only a few of the realities 
to be faced. They suggest that attention 
be given by the Junior college staff to 
standards that are realistic in terms of the 
purposes of the institution and of the 
students it serves. Harold Taylor, former 
president of Sarah Lawrence College, 
spoke in relevant terms to this point 
when he said, 


When we say we mean to educate all 
American youth, we mean just that and 
nothing else. All American youth are not 
the same; they vary in talent, motivation, 
and interest; some of them are poor, 
others rich, some of them city boys, 
others from the country; some of them 
are quick to learn, others slow; some of 
them are boys, some are girls. The pro- 
gressive idea is to build an education 
which takes account of who the children 
are and what they can become. If they 
are ignorant, what they need is knowl- 
edge, not exclusion from further educa- 
tion; if they have not yet learned to 
learn, if their environment has crushed 
their curiosity, if they are culturally un- 
dernourished, if their’ vocabulary is un- 
derdeveloped, what they need is teach- 
ing which is lively, vigorous, informed, 
and productive. They need a chance to 
started, not more hours of textbook 
material which they can’t yet handle. If 
their test scores are low, what they need 
is a teacher who can find out why and 
can set about raising them, not someone 
who classifies them as stupid on the basis 
of circumstantial evidence. If their teach- 
ers are incompetent, what they need is 
better teaching, not a storm of rhetoric 
against American education (4, P. 43). 


It is essential that diversity among jun- 
ior colleges and the need for special at- 
tention to the very able as well as to 
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those who need remedial help be recog- 
nized. This, in turn, implies a tremendous 
need for knowing more about junior col- 
lege students—not only the customary 
facts about their ability, but also about 
their family background, their person- 
ality characteristics, and their motiva- 
tions. 


Evaluation and Revision 


Returning once more to Chancellor 
Gould’s remarks, it is well to note his 
suggestion that the principal unifying ele- 
ment in an institution must be quality in 
teaching and thoroughness in learning 
in subjects ranging from shop work to 
philosophy. This, he implied, can be con- 
tagious. Thus, there must be more ex- 
tensive and better evaluations of the jun- 
ior college program. : 

One weakness in most educational in- 
stitutions is that so little is known about 
the results of their efforts. More should 
be known about the development that 
takes place in students while they are in 
junior college. Facts should be available 
on what happens to students after they 
leave the junior college. Every junior col- 
lege should set up some kind of evalua- 
tion machinery which will provide for 
the collection of data regarded by the 
faculty as essential to the measurement 
of over-all results, This information 
should be circulated among the entire 
staff for discussion and as a basis for cur- 
ticular revision and future planning. 
Above all else, a junior college faculty 
must keep an open mind about curricu- 
lum and instructional methods and be 
alert to information demanding change. 
Ten years from now, instruction may be 
carried on quite differently from the way 
it is today. Occupational training in par- 
ticular is likely to alter drastically, It 
probably will be necessary to utilize pro- 
fessional personnel more efficiently than 


at present. No longer can a faculty, in a 
dynamic type of college, cling to the 
status quo. 

Similarly, a superior student personnel 
program must supplement the instruc- 
tional program. Counseling and guidance 
must be regarded on an equal basis with 
instruction if the junior college is to per- 
form its role as a distributing agency and 
contribute significantly to the growth 
of a large and important segment of our 
youthful population. 

Many other problems could be dis- 
cussed. Financial support, for instance, 
is a matter deserving study and wide- 
spread consideration. Also, the question 
of the most effective and feasible patterns 
of organization and control of public 
two-year colleges is not yet clear. 
Perhaps it never will be entirely so. 
Undoubtedly, the various states will con- 
tinue to evaluate the relative effective- 
ness of such divergent types of institu- 
tions as two-year extension centers and 
community colleges. Fortunately, there 
is a gradual accumulation of empirical 
data as well as subjective judgment which 
will be of assistance to state legislative 
bodies, which in the final analysis must 
make the decision as to what kind of in- 
stitution best meets the needs of the 
state. In the case of locally controlled 
junior colleges, there is still controversy 
over the relative merits of those main- 
tained by unified districts and those in 
Separate junior college districts. The 
trend is undoubtedly in the direction of 
Separate and larger districts. Evidence of 
this can be seen in many state and re- 
gional reports, including those for Iowa 
and for the Detroit area. The trend is 
very definite in California, where in De- 
cember, 1959, there were 56 districts au- 
thorized to operate junior colleges, of 
which 28 were separate or independent, 
i ag with the situation of a year 

> n there were 61 districts au- 


thorized to operate junior colleges, of 
which 38 were independent. 

Among the other problems yet to be 
solved is that of devoloping adequately 
prepared teaching and administrative per- 
sonnel to staff larger junior colleges in 
increasing numbers. Happily, many of 
the nation’s colleges and universities are 
accelerating their programs for just this 
purpose. Certain of the educational foun- 
dations have made possible the establish- 
ment of new training programs. The 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, for instance, 
has made grants totalling more than 
$1,500,000 to 10 universities to subsidize 
a nation-wide junior college leadership- 
training program. The Ford Foundation 
has made grants to several universities, 
including the University of California, 
to be used for teacher preparation at the 
junior college level. The personnel prob- 
lem in junior colleges is one which must 
be attacked with increasing vigor. 


Tomorrows Concern Today 


Without doubt, the next few years will 
be crucial ones for the junior college. 
During this period, it will either demon- 
strate that it can discharge the many re- 
sponsibilities that are being heaped upon 
it and by so doing create a national im- 
age of itself as an integral part of the 
American educational scene, or it will go 
by default and thereby give rise to other 
institutions and a different pattern of ed- 
ucation. If its progress to date is pro- 
jected ahead, the former alternative 
claims the more likely prospects. This 
will not happen, however, without con- 
scious and sustained leadership, aimed at 
accurately interpreting society’s needs 
and usefully translating them into ade- 
quate educational programs. With many 
more students to come of college age and 
with the desire and the necessity for 
more of them to become more fully ed- 
ucated, one of tomorrow's concerns 
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On understanding revolution 


THIS MONTH PREMIER Nikita Khrushchev 
presents to the Twenty-second Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party his new 
program for the Russian state. In cele- 
brating the October revolution of 1917, 
the Congress is certain to adopt the Pre- 
mier’s proposals, but the significance of 
this action lies less in its identification of 
domestic Soviet objectives than its poten- 
tial effects in the underdeveloped nations 
of the world and on peoples whose mem- 
ories of colonialism are still green. 

One of Khrushchev’s primary asser- 
tions is that communism promises a more 
efficient, planful, and rapid alleviation of 
the darkness and misery under which 
large numbers of Asians, Africans, and 
Latin Americans live. Moreover, he 
promises not only independence for these 
countries in a communist world, but a 
living standard higher than any now ex- 
isting in the capitalist nations. With the 
establishment of material and technical 
resources through scientific development 
and social planning, the USSR offers such 
promised bonanzas as free housing, free 
municipal transportation, the abolition of 
income and direct taxes, free lunches at 
schools and factories, and the provision 


without cost of medical, educational, and 
recreational facilities and services. 

It may be quite correct to charge the 
Soviet Premier’s document as holding out 
pie-in-the-sky for purely propagandistic 
purposes, but such a charge has only the 
beginning of relevance in it. More im- 
portant is the probable response to such 
a program of Cuban peons who have re- 
cently averaged $18 as an annual income, 
of Iranian tenant farmers who barely 
retain subsistence from the fruits of the 
land they till for others, or of Congolese 
or Ghanaians with the first taste in their 
mouths of both the sweet joy and the bit- 
ter responsibilities of independence with- 
out national wealth and with political 
stability yet to be achieved. It seems om- 
inously likely that the new Soviet song, 
regardless of its being sung by a siren, 
will sound melodious and friendly in 
such ears. Khrushchev has associated 
himself and the enormous power of mod- 
ern Russia (and his degree of sincerity is 
quite beside the point) with the revolu- 
tionary impulses that are being released 
throughout three of the globe’s conti- 
nents. 

Revolution is something that we should 
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be able to understand. After all, it was 
the mechanism of our own national birth, 
and it was in the agony of casting off our 
own colonial status that we formulated 
the principles that have made us not only 
prosperous and powerful but a haven for 
two hundred years for men whose in- 
stinct for liberty has been strong. Our 
Declaration of Independence is clear and 
ringing: Governments are established to 
secure certain rights among men—the 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. The power of government 
derives from the consent of the governed, 
the people themselves. When govern- 
ments no longer fulfill their obligation to 
maintain and extend these rights, the peo- 
ple are entitled to alter or abolish them, 
to create a new system of managing their 
corporate lives, 
It is here that one finds both the cri- 
teria for judging revolutions and their 
fundamental drive. When Maury Maver- 
ick once defined the good life as “free 
speech and groceries,” he may have been 
oversimplifying, but he was certainly on 
the right track. “Groceries” is the sym- 
bol of those twentieth-century industrial 
institutions, perhaps most fully realized in 
the United States, that are the instru- 
ments by which men pursue the material 
side of their rights to life and happiness. 
“Free speech” is the shorthand for that 
complex of educational, governmental, 
and cultural opportunities by which they 
preserve and deepen their liberty, with- 
out which they can enjoy no widely 
shared sense of personal identity and per- 
sonal integrity. These goals are the basic 
aims of responsible revolution; and when 
the revolutionary spirit is perverted and 
mauled, as by a Castro, the ugly and 
dangerous outcomes may be partly the 
consequence of our failure to recognize 
the aspirations of people to whom our 
own Declaration gives a voice and our 
imperfect grasp of the fact that life, lib- 
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erty, and the pursuit of happiness can— 
indeed, must—be approached in a variety 
of ways, some of which may differ from 
our own. The point is that they can share 
with us the bright principles of the 
Declaration and differ markedly from 
the groceries-without-free-speech temp- 
tations of totalitarianism. 

About a century ago, there were 
American jurists who argued that the 
Declaration applied only to white men, 
not to the colored peoples of the world. 
It was Abraham Lincoln who replied. In 
1857, he made this thoughtful statement, 
as good a beginning as we may have 
available for a potent reply to Khru- 
shchey: 


I think the authors of that notable 
instrument (the Declaration) intended to 
include all men, but they did not intend 
to declare all men equal in all respects. 
They did not mean to say all were equal 
in color, size, intellect, moral deve op- 
ment, or social capacity. They defined 
with tolerable distinctness, in what re- 
spects they did consider all men cre- 
ated equal—equal in “certain unalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” This they said, 
and this they meant. They did not mean 
to assert the obvious untruth, that all 
were then actually enjoying that equality, 
nor yet, that they were about to confer 
it immediately upon them. In fact, they 
had no power to confer such a boon. 
They meant simply to declare the right, 
so that the enforcement of it might fol- 
low as fast as circumstances should per- 
mit. They meant to set up a standard 
maxim for free society, which should be 
familiar to all, and revered by all; con- 
stantly looked to, constantly labored for, 
and even though never perfectly attained, 
constantly approximated, and thereby 
constantly spreading and deepening its 
influence, and augmenting the happiness 
and value of life to all people of all colors 
everywhere, 


This vision was the one that animated 
our break with Britain in the eighteenth 


century, and it was the one that carried 
us through the grim business of our own 
Civil War—a revolution producing a 
change in our social system—in the nine- 
teenth. It is the one that has been ob- 
scured in the twentieth as we have stood 
against the bids for independence in Mo- 
rocco and Algeria and Vietnam. It was 
not until last March, when we voted in 
the United Nations in favor of Angola 
and against Portugal, that we supported 
an independence resolution. Until then, 
we had either opposed anti-colonial bids 
for independence or abstained. 

It seems highly likely that our place in 
the world is dependent on our recaptur- 
ing the vision of Jefferson, the author of 
the Declaration of Independence, and its 
clear interpretation by Lincoln. Our his- 
tory provides us with a basis for a pru- 
dent but sympathetic understanding of 
revolution, both revolution against colo- 
nialism and revolution against political 
or economic feudalism. Providing assist- 
ance in the establishment of democratic 


institutions—which certainly need not be ~ 
carbon copies of our own—all around 
the world is one of the devices by which 
this understanding may be implemented. 
American aid abroad often has conditions 
attached: the establishment of military 
bases in countries receiving our money, 
agreements that our dollars be spent for 
American products, etc. It seems quite 
possible that other conditions may be 
more appropriate: the founding of edu- 
cational systems that will deliberately 
equip the newly stirring peoples of the 
world for self-government, the formula- 
tion of humane labor laws to be applied 
in American-built factories, the beginning 
of land reforms where American agricul- 
tural aid is given, and many others. 

Our response to Khrushchev takes 
shape in the ideals we have made live in 
the heritage of our own revolution. In 
comprehending our own history deeply, 
we comprehend the modern world and 
its revolutionary aspirations. The rest is 
courage and hard work. —EJS 
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Evaluating teaching machines 


and programs 


Mosr PERSONS CONCERNED with education 
today have heard of teaching machines 
and are familiar with many of their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages.1 The infor- 
mation usually comes either from the all 
too abundant popular literature or the 
often too technical scientific literature. 
Treatment in popular magazines and 
newspapers is usually more entertaining 
than informative or accurate, whereas 
theoretical and experimental work often 
requires expert interpretation. Technical 
reports often discuss fundamental princi- 
ples without making clear how they can 
best be applied. Furthermore, many of 
the technical issues have more implica- 
tions for the future than for the present. 

Nevertheless, the current literature 
suggests that programs for teaching ma- 
chines provide carefully prepared ma- 
terial, using knowledge about learning 
gathered from a long history of labora- 
tory research. The program emulates the 
careful tutor, who analyzes the subject 

Preparation of this paper and much of the 
research upon which it is based were supported 
by the Carnegie Corporation and the doce 
tional Media branch of the Office of Education. 

1 Those interested are urged to examine A. A. 
Lumsdaine and R. Glaser (Eds.), Teaching 
machines and programmed learning: A source 
book. Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1960, Parts I, III, and V are relevant 


to the behavioral technology of teaching ma- 
chines as discussed in the present paper. 
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matter and presents problems which pro- 
gress through the topic in small steps. 
The material is designed to keep the 
student an active “learner,” and the ques- 
tions are designed so that the student 
must master each step to answer them 
correctly. Further, the feedback to the 
programmer provided by the student’s 
response enables extremely detailed revi- 
sion of the learning material. Finally, it is 
an advantage to have a machine which 
permits each student to progress at his 
own rate, moving as far and as fast as 
he can. Classes no longer need to be 
geared to the slow or medium student. 

In spite of this background, the educa- 
tor is left with a large number of impor- 
tant questions. Although the potentialities 
are clear, should the educator immedi- 
ately try to fill his classes with teaching 
machines? Should he get programs for 
all his courses? How can he decide which 
of several machines to buy? Can he suc- 
cessfully use the program without a ma- 
chine and thereby avoid the expense? 
Are there differences in programs, and 
if so, how shall he evaluate them? 


Evaluation of Programs 

The quality of programs presently 
available or under development differs 
greatly. Claims are made by the zealot 
that any program will be better than 


other present day techniques because of 
the inherent advantages provided by 
teaching machines (immediate reinforce- 
ment, the student moving at his own 
rate, etc.). But it is quite possible to write 
a program which is worse than textbook 
or classroom procedures. There will be 
an increasing number of programs and 
machines offered for sale, some quite 
good, others fair, and still others little 
more than hasty efforts at exploitation. 
Indeed, some programmers today seem 
to have taken seriously the axiom in one 
of James Thurber’s Fables: “Don’t get it 
right, just get it written.” Hence the 
dilemma: How is the educator to decide 
whether or not a program is worthy of 
adoption? 

The first consideration in evaluating a 
program is whether or not the subject 
matter embodied in the program is cor- 
rect and adequate. Many persons who 
have become familiar with this new tech- 
nology have proceeded to apply the 
method without proper attention to the 
subject matter. A psychologist who has 
just taken his first course in Russian may 
begin to try programming Russian. 
Others, with only the normal college 
background in mathematics, may begin 
to program mathematics. Deciding about 
this aspect of a program is in many ways 
similar to deciding which of several books 
to use. One would not adopt a book 
filled with errors. Neither should one 
adopt such a program. It is common to- 
day to find programs which contain 
much incorrect material. But of equal 
importance, the “content,” or what the 
course is teaching, should represent, in 
all cases, the newest orientation to the 
curriculum. New substantive develop- 
Ments in the teaching of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, languages, etc., should 
Not be sacrificed because of this new 
technique. 


By and large, the best programs will 


be written by subject-matter experts who 
have learned how to program. A good 
programmer, like a good teacher or text- 
book author, must both be sensitive to 
the student’s abilities and know his field 
thoroughly. The person who is able to 
write a satisfactory textbook should, after 
a short bit of training, be the best pre- 
pared person to write an effective pro- 
gram. Since a major criterion for evaluat- 
ing programs remains the adequacy of 
the coverage of the subject matter, there 
is much in common in the evaluation of 
textbooks and programs. As imponder- 
able as this may be, there is no easy sub- 
stitute for the reputation of the author, 
the reputation of the publishing house, 
and a careful examination of what is 
being taught. 

Quite apart from considerations of sub- 
ject matter, there are new and important 
bases for evaluating programs. It is im- 
portant that the program be well done 
from a technological standpoint. The ulti- 
mate test of programming technique is 
its empirical success in teaching students. 
Judgment is still required, however, as 
to whether a particular program merits 
the time, effort, and expense of a pre- 
liminary use. While we cannot say at the 
moment that we have all of the answers 
regarding programming, we can specify 
some general principles which charac- 
terize good programs. An adequate pro- 
gram usually has a careful sequence of 
items arranged in a gradual progression 
of finely graded steps, culminating in 
items which, standing alone, would be 
adequate test items for the material in 
question. The efficacy of such a gradual 
progression has been demonstrated time 
and again in the laboratory. Complex be- 
haviors are effectively established in this 
way, and methods which ignore gradual 
progression, thereby presenting difficult 
problems and no adequate preliminary 
training, are successful only in so far as 
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accidental and uncontrolled contingen- 
cies allow some students to reach mas- 
tery. With a proper gradual progression, 
the student may be correct on practically 
all items. The only unequivocal evalua- 
tion of the gradual progression and result- 
ing error rate is to test the program in 
classroom use. Nevertheless, the experi- 
enced teacher may be able to form some 
preliminary judgment about the ade- 
quacy of the gradual progression by sim- 
ply working through the material him- 
self. In such an evaluation he should look 
for two things. 

First, do the late items in the program, 
or in a subsection of the program, ade- 
quately reflect the behavior the teacher 
wants established? Second, are the items 
throughout the program arranged in a 
sequence which should yield a consistent 
low rate of errors? 


Items and Errors 


Not every item designed to produce a 
low error rate is necessarily effective in 
teaching. The poorly informed program- 
mer often writes items which can be 
easily answered without the student's 
learning what that item is supposed to 
teach. This misses the point of behavio 
control required in good programming. 
The answer to an item must be one which 
can be given by the student only after 
he has gone through the behavior the 
programmer intends to teach, whether 
that behavior is simply reading other 
parts of the item, deducing the answer, 
inducing a principle, or any of a variety 
of other tasks. Although the program- 
mer’s only contact with the student’s be- 
havior is in the written answer, most of 
the behavior being taught is the covert 
behavior which occurs in reading the 
material, reasoning from it to a solution, 
relating it to other material, etc. Hence, 
in the completion type of item, the por- 
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tion left for the student to complete is 
an extremely important choice point for 
the programmer. All the various aspects 
of programming require the student to 
give the correct answer for the right rea- 
son. The response required of the stu- 
dent is often chosen only to assure that 
the critical content of the item, or per- 
haps a panel, is carefully read or ob- 
served. For example, success in answer- 
ing the problem may serve to insure the 
student’s careful observation of the ma- 
terial actually in front of him at the mo- 
ment. A term may be defined in the first 
part of an item, and an example in the 
remainder of the item may require a re- 
sponse which can only be given if the 
definition has been carefully read. Or 
within a single item, a principle may be 
illustrated, and the student may demon- 
strate by his answer a satisfactory adduc- 
tion of the principle. Other cases involve 
showing graphs, diagrams, pictures, or 
descriptions in the form of a panel which 
is before the student the entire time he 
works through a lesson. Individual items 
are then so designed that when the stu- 
dent can provide the correct answer, he 
has been forced to observe the critical 
details; therefore, the choice of the word 
left blank is not arbitrary. While the stu- 
dent must be able to answer it correctly, 
in doing so, he must have “gotten the 
point” which that particular item at- 
tempts to teach, 

We have seen that there are two ma- 
jor considerations in considering the re- 
sponse word in the teaching-machine 
item. One is that of keeping the error 
level at a minimum. The second, more 
commonly violated, principle is that of 
relating the blank to the critical content 
of the item, thereby assuring that the 
student master the content in order to 
answer the question. It is rather difficult 
to write items which simultaneously meet 
both of these criteria, but this is the stuff 


h an adequate program is made. representative examples of the alter- f 
hese two concepts can be illustrated nate versions of the material. In all cases, 
‘material from a psychology program the same basic items were used with dif- 

pared by the author. Table 1 contains ferent portions left blank. Program A 


Table 1 
Sample Program Material 


Lesson 9, item 2 
’ Program A: 
“A technical term for “reward” is reinforcement. To “reward” Answer: 
an organism with food is to it with food. reinforce 
Program B: 
A technical term for “reward” is reinforcement. To “reward” Answer: 
"an organism with food is to reinforce it with f 
_ Program C: Answers: 
Å technical term for “reward” is 1) To “reward” 1) reinforcement 
an organism with food is to 2) it with food. 2) reinforce 
esson 9, item 7 
_ Program A: 
Unlike a stimulus in a reflex, a reinforcing stimulus Answer: 
_ act as a stimulus to elicit the response. does not 
b Program B: , 
Unlike a stimulus in a reflex, a reinforcing stimulus does not Answer: 
act as a stimulus to elicit the _____. response 
_ Program C: Answer: 
= Unlike a stimulus in a reflex, a does not act reinforcing 
_ asa stimulus to elicit the response. stimulus 


instead of presenting food after the pigeon pecks the key, Answer: f 
a loud noise is turned on, the rate of pecking will not increase. is not Ri 
Presenting a loud noise a reinforcement. 


Program B: w 

Tf, instead of presenting food after the 1) pecks the Answers: l 
2) _____, a loud noise is turned on, the rate of pecking will 1) pigeon RS 
_ Not increase. Presenting a loud noise is not a reinforcement. 2) key . i 


_ Program C: 

If, instead of presenting food after the pigeon pecks the key, Answer: 
Aloud noise is turned on, the rate of pecking wil not increase. not a 

Presenting a loud noise is reinforcement 
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Table 1—Continued 
Sample Program Material 
Lesson 11, item 5 
Program A: 
Reinforcement which consists of presenting stimuli (e.g. food) 


is called positive reinforcement. In contrast, reinforcement Answer: 
which consists of terminating stimuli (e.g., painful stimuli) is negative 
called reinforcement. 

Program B: 

Reinforcement which consists of presenting stimuli (e.g. food) 

is called positive reinforcement. In contrast, reinforcement Answer: 
which consists of terminating (e.g., painful stimuli) stimuli 

is called negative reinforcement. 

Program C: 

Reinforcement which consists of presenting stimuli (e.g. food) Answers: 
is called 1) reinforcement. In contrast, reinforcement 1) positive 
which consistes of terminating stimuli (e.g., painful stimuli) is 2) negative 


called 2) reinforcement. 


was the “correct” program which had 
been repeatedly used in teaching a be- 
havioral science course at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Programs B and C are experi- 
mental versions of the very same items 
with a different word left blank for the 
student to complete. In the case of pro- 
gram B, the word omitted is an ex- 
tremely easy one, providing a very low 
error rate, but, in so far as possible, a 
word was chosen which was not closely 
related to the critical content of the item. 
Program C, on the other hand, has highly 
relevant but very difficult material omit- 
ted. Should the student be able to com- 
plete the question in program C, he 
would have all of the critical content of 
the item. However, the word or words 
omitted were so chosen that the student 
was seldom able to answer the item ade- 
quately. Experimental use of these alter- 
nate versions has demonstrated the su- 
periority of program A. The other two 
are in fact no better (perhaps worse) 
than reading the complete statements 
without having to provide an answer, 

It is probably an adequate rule of 
thumb to say that any portion of an item 
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which is not necessary for the student 
to arrive at a correct answer cannot 
safely be assumed to be taught by the 
item. Although such “extra” material may 
occasionally be used for stylistic reasons, 
only material directly relevant to the re- 
quired answer is truly a part of the con- 
trolled or programmed teaching se- 
quence. 


Learning Abstractions 


An additional principle of program- 
ming relevant to evaluation is that of 
fully developing a concept or, more tech- 
nically, an abstract response. Good pro- 
grams do not simply provide for the 
memorization of principles or other rote 
learning. Good programming yields a de- 
gree of mastery that permits the student 
to “think” in the ways in which the 
teacher intended. People often demon- 
strate an erroneous idea about teaching 
machines by saying it is all right for rote 
learning but not for developing real “un- 
derstanding” or “insight.” To establish a 
concept thoroughly, the program must 
use as wide a range of examples illustrat- 
ing the concept as is possible. Variety of 


examples, not rote drill, is the way to 
build the student's ability to behave ap- 
propriately in the markedly different set- 
tings to which the subject matter in ques- 
tion may be applicable. It is this ability 
which has rather loosely been designated 
as “understanding” or “insight.” The 
principle of varied examples applies 
whether we are talking about such con- 
cepts or technical terms as reinforcement, 
force, and electrons, or such simpler con- 
cepts as letter patterns in the preliminary 
stages of learning to read, varied positions 
and phonetic contexts in training chil- 
dren to hear differences in sounds, and 
the basic sounds of a foreign language. 
Similarly, the student who has learned 
not to say “he don’t” may still say “it 
don’t,” though both result from the same 
Sa ae: error. It is not sufficient to 
earn the verbalization of a principle and 
a small number of examples. To master 
a concept, the student must have a wide 
range of examples with all of the irrele- 
vant properties varied. 

Superficial discussions of program- 
ming principles often give the erroneous 
impression of an over-mechanical type of 
instruction. The use of programming 
principles is not an excuse for poor style 
or dull, humorless, mechanical writing. 
Some programs are written in this highly 
mechanical form and therefore should 
quite correctly be rejected by educators. 
The principle of varied examples in es- 
tablishing an abstract response should, 
when properly adapted, help to avoid the 
dull and the mechanical. Interesting and 
aesthetically pleasing material is as rele- 
vant to a program as to a textbook. 


Testing and Revision 


Finally, a program should be tested on 
a sufficient number of students and the 
data used in revising the program. A 
Unique advantage of teaching-machine 
Programs is that the author can readily 


obtain valuable information on the spe- 
cific deficiencies in his presentation. The 
students’ answers may reveal ambiguity 
in the items and the means for correct- 
ing them; they may point to portions of 
the program which are moving too 
rapidly or uncover erroneous assump- 
tions about the students’ backgrounds. In 
addition, the answers may indicate gaps 
in the program. Incorrect answers may 
identify places at which the program has 
moved too rapidly or the portions in 
which the program has left the student 
unprepared for the next step. Such dif- 
ficulties can readily be remedied because 
the source of difficulty is so easily spotted 
in the students’ responses to each item. 
Similarly, such feedback may show the 
advisability of adding a little elementary 
math to the beginning of a physics pro- 
gram; or in a reading program, an as- 
sumption about a child’s ability to iden- 
tify letter patterns may be shown to be 
erroneous. Furthermore, the preliminary 
use of the program may suggest the 
places in which additional prompts are 
needed or the places in which the pro- 
grammer should use some new tech- 
niques. Although there may be programs 
in which an author deliberately plans for 
the student to make errors on certain 
specific items, the making of unexpected 
errors indicates some deficiency in the 
program. That deficiency can and should 
be corrected through revision, prefera- 
bly done before publication. 

This characteristic of programming is 
distinctive. The usual techniques of 
control used by teachers and authors 
provide the information the student is 
supposed to acquire and leave the tech- 
nique of acquiring the material entirely 
to the student. The student is under a 
threat of a final examination and is sim- 
ply exposed to a text or lectures with 
assurance that he must do something in 
order to learn enough to pass the course. 
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In contrast, the programmer takes full 
responsibility to assure that the student 
comprehends the material as he goes 
along. Unexpected errors anywhere in 
the program, including late items which 
would be equivalent to examination 
questions, are the fault of the program- 
mer, not the student. This kind of re- 
sponsibility entails an informed process 
of revision. 

It may be difficult for an educator to 
determine on his own whether or not a 
program has been adequately tested and 
whether proper revision has been under- 
taken on the basis of such a test. It is 
hoped that publishers will publish a sum- 
mary of the results of pretests, indicating 
the modifications introduced and the ex- 
tent of the revision. Both ethically and 
technically, such a practice seems essen- 
tial. 

Unfortunately, in evaluating even such 
information as may be given, certain am- 
biguities may arise. Many misleading 
statements have been made about the 
number of students necessary in testing a 
program and about the error level which 
the program should contain. It is com- 
mon practice in writing the first version of 
a program to try it on a few students and 
then to do some immediate revising. This 
does mot constitute an adequate test even 
though it is an important step in the pro- 
duction of a first version of the program. 
As for error level, the program should 
have been tried on a sufficient number of 
students, representative of those the pro- 
gram is intended for, to detect the rate of 
error at which the programmer has 
aimed. If the author is striving for an 
error level of 5% or lower on each item, 
then he must use a sufficient number of 
subjects to identify such a rate. Testing 
with thousands of students is unneces- 
sary, expensive, wasteful, and should not 
be expected, but a sufficient number of 
students must be used to give a reasona- 
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bly reliable indication of the error level 
for each item. 

This problem is further compounded 
by the absence of any unequivocal fig- 
ure for the ideal error level. In program- 
ming psychology, I have attempted to 
correct the program when error level on 
any item exceeded 5%. (This figure may 
be about as low as should be expected for 
items of this type.) I was only partially 
successful, however, and the present er- 
ror level in this program is about 10%. 
The error level, of course, will certainly 
vary according to the subject matter or 
type of program. It may be possible in 
some cases to reach a zero error level, 
particularly in some forms of nonverbal 
material. However, in a program for the 
training of a fine discrimination—for ex- 
ample, in the training of certain musical 
skills—it may prove inadvisable to ob- 
tain a low error level. Such questions can 
be answered only through informed 
judgment and direct research. Dogmatic 
rules will not apply. Furthermore, error 
level can be deceptive in another way. In 
obtaining a low error level, it is quite pos- 
sible for the programmer to violate the 
principles of controlled teaching in his 
attempt to get the student to answer cor- 
rectly. The problems must still be de- 
signed in such a way that the student 
masters the content to be learned when 
he answers correctly. In poorly designed 
items, he may give the correct answers 
without this being the case. While low — 
error level is usually a necessary condi- 
tion of good programs, it is not a suffi- — 
cient condition. 


The Machine 


Reduced to its barest essentials, a 
teaching machine is a device which ex- 
poses a small problem, provides for an 
explicit response (usually a written one), 
and gives immediate confirmation as to 
the correctness or incorrectness of the 


response. Beyond a doubt, most of the 
technology involved in teaching ma- 
chines is the preparation of material for 
them. The well prepared program, an ex- 
ample of careful behavioral engineering, 
is the heart or essence of the entire teach- 
ing-machine movement. 

Because the program is of such great 
importance, the suggestion is persistently 
made by many that the machine itself is 
unnecessary. Researchers have frequently 
used flashcards or a printed text with 
items on one page and answers on an- 
other. Proponents of flashcards and the 
so-called “programmed textbook” argue 
that since the program is the critical 
thing, machines are irrelevant. Indeed, if 
the student carefully wrote his answer 
each and every time before turning the 
page to confirm the correct answer, no 
difference would be expected between 
programmed text presentation and ma- 
chine presentation. In the widespread use 
of programmed materials, however, one 
cannot expect consistently correct han- 
dling of the material. There is a tendency 
for even the best intended student to 
glance ahead at an answer as soon as he 
is even momentarily stumped in provid- 
ing the answer. Looking ahead has been 
observed to occur with persons working 
through a program entirely for their own 
benefit. These people were without any 
pressure to continue the program and 
were not penalized for their errors. This 
“lazy” use of the program in the pro- 
grammed-text form is guarded against by 
the machine, which requires a response to 
be tried before there is an opportunity 
to see the correct answer. We have seen 
that the principles of programming re- 
quire the student’s answer to be under 
the control of the specific design of the 
item. When the control over the stu- 
dent’s answer is sacrificed, as in the case 
of the programmed text or the inade- 
quate machine, the careful design of the 


program is wasted. Sloppy or lazy use 
of the program, in which answers are 
not written or the student glances ahead 
before writing the answer, can only 
make the program less effective. 

In the absence of available machines, 
the programmed text has some use, if 
employed on a limited scale, for devel- 
oping new programs and for experi- 
mental purposes. For such practical rea- 
sons, many persons have begun using 
programmed texts. But the trend to con- 
tinue such use is alarming. Publishers often 
offer programmed texts primarily be- 
cause it is convenient to avoid changing 
their general practices. This isa deplorable 
development when it occurs without at 
least parallel publication for one or more 
machines. True, I would encourage the 
beginning programmer to use the pro- 
grammed-text form rather than wait for 
machines or spend the time in developing 
machines himself. The programmer can 
profitably push ahead with program- 
ming, realizing the limitations of a pro- 
grammed text and attempting to make 
sure that the experimental students use 
the programmed text properly. But the 
rationalization that this expedient solu- 
tion is the ultimately correct procedure 
must be avoided. 

In addition to preventing the lazy use 
of the program, the machine has other 
auxiliary advantages. It can be cheat- 
proof, assuring that the student will not 
simply copy answers without reading the 
item at all. Some machines may return in- 
correctly answered items to the student 
for a second try. Others may make extra 
hints available after the student has con- 
structed an initial answer and found an 
additional cue to be necessary. Some ma- 
chines have counters so that the student 
is automatically shown the number of 
correct responses per lesson. 

A decision as to which of several ma- 
chines to purchase requires the careful 
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weighing of many factors. One over- 
riding consideration is that a machine 
should absolutely assure that the student, 
if he writes his answer, does so before 
he sees the correct answer. There are 
machines which lack this feature and 
hence are no better than flashcards or 
programmed texts. Once this condition 
has been met, however, it then becomes a 
matter of weighing many considerations 
against one another. Cost is an obvious 
factor (currently, machine costs range 
from $20 to $500). Another is whether 
there is a separate answer strip or whether 
the student writes directly on the ques- 
tion material, thus consuming it and ren- 
dering it unusable for another student. 
In addition, machines vary considerably 
in the ease of operation, the size of 
the answer space, the convenience of the 
writing surface, the ease of reading the 
item, etc. Furthermore, not all manufac- 
turers who offer machines can make de- 
livery in a reasonable time. There has 
been a regrettable tendency to circulate 
brochures, complete with pictures, con- 
siderably in advance of production. Fi- 
nally, it is important to find out what 
programs are available for the machine in 
question. This may well be the deciding 
consideration for many buyers. Unless 
someone plans to write his own programs 
for the machine, it is essential that pub- 
lished programs be available for the model 
purchased. 


Evaluative Research 


It is often asked whether teaching- 
machine techniques are more effective 
than conventional ones. In the proper 
perspective, this is a reasonable question, 
and it even seems to be at the heart of 
the issue. Attempts at answering it, how- 
ever, usually become translated into 
a conventional experimental-vs.-control- 
group design which can be extremely 
misleading. A more valuable research ef- 
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fort is that of discovering how we can 
most fruitfully provide for well con- 
trolled teaching. The pseudo-scientifie 
comparison of “teaching machines” with 
the “conventional methods” does nothing 
to further this endeavor. Teaching ma- 
chines do not constitute a single isolated 
variable. Consequently, when it is discov- 
ered that they are better than the “con- 
ventional methods,” we do not know 
why and therefore do not know what 
must be done to improve the next pro- 
gram. Likewise, there is no one single 
factor which can be described as the 
“conventional method.” Teachers differ 
from one another; texts differ from one 
another, and the same teacher differs 
from one year to the next. Similarly, 
programs vary in many ways. When 
such a control-group experiment is per-. 
formed, the results can rarely be gen- 
eralized beyond the highly specific case 
in which the experiment was done. 

The proponents of a control group 
comparison are victims of a false analogy. 
The control-group design has served well 
for many problems in science, but it ap- - 
plies only in cases in which the control 
and experimental conditions each consist 
of a specifiable, reproducible condition 
and in which the experimental condition 
differs from the control in only a single, 
isolated variable. This is clearly not the 
case in comparing teaching-machine pro- 
grams with conventional classrooms. 
They differ in many respects, and neither 
constitutes a generalizable condition. I 
have rewritten portions of a program in 
several different forms in order to inves- 
tigate the variables concerned in pro- 
gramming (cf. Table 1). In comparisons 
of these alternative forms of the pro- 
gram with a form of the very same items 
read simply as complete statements with 
no answer required, the two inadequate 
forms of the program were as bad, or 
worse, than merely using the material in 


an essentially non-machine fashion. The 
adequate, well-designed program, how- 
ever, was considerably better than this 
condition of not having to provide an 
answer. Aside from the basic informa- 
tion that this study offers regarding tech- 
niques of programming, it demonstrates 
that results will differ according to the 
adequacy of the particular program. Any 
attempt to make a general evaluation of 
teaching machines from any simple com- 
parison of teaching machines with con- 
ventional techniques suffers from an in- 
adequate program or an atypically good 
program. The results are invalid in ei- 
ther case. Similarly, the “conventional 
method” is at least as unspecifiable as the 
“teaching-machine method.” One cannot, 
therefore, take at face value studies which 
proclaim the value of teaching machines 
“on the basis of allegedly “controlled” 
studies using split classes. 

The best way for the educator to pro- 
ceed in the evaluation of the program is 
first to judge as well as he can whether 
the program in question fits his require- 
ments and the principles of good pro- 
gramming, and then to introduce it into 
the classroom on a small scale. He should 
proceed cautiously, observing the stu- 
dents working on the material, testing 
their comprehension and speed, noting 
their reactions, and making his own judg- 
ments as to the merits or demerits of the 
program for the particular needs of that 
class. This is similar to the procedures 
ideally followed in introducing a new 
teacher. By proceeding gradually, he can 
decide, after weighing all the factors he 


has observed, whether to extend the use 
of that particular program or whether 
to extend his use of machines 
gradually into other subjects. In the proc- 
ess of this slow and careful adoption of 
teaching machines, he can solve some of 
the new administrative problems which 
teaching machines bring about. These in- 
clude such problems as the rea i 

ment of the effort of teachers and ma- 
chines, the development of techniques 
to capitalize on the advantages for the 
fast student who now has free time for 
additional learning, and the monitoring 
of the machines. I strongly urge the edu- 
cator to proceed to introduce teaching 
machines as soon as he finds programs 
worthy of his consideration, but he 
should move quite gradually in doing so. 


Summary 


Teaching-machine technology offers 
many possibilities for the improvement of 
education, but the success of this new 
method will depend largely upon the 
informal judgment of the teacher and 
school administrator. Careful evaluation 
of programs is required both as to the 
accuracy and worth of content and the 
technical merit of the program. In ad- 
dition, it is advisable to introduce ma- 
chines and programs only gradually in 
order to develop truly informed judg- 
ment about the merit of the programs and 
machines in question and, at the same 
time, to provide an opportunity for solv- 
ing the new administrative problems 
created. 
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Problems in evaluating 
automated instruction 


IN DISCUSSING THE new self-instructional 
technology and its implications for edu- 
cation and psychology, it soon becomes 
apparent that there are many problems 
emerging which various professional and 
scientific groups should recognize and 
hopefully solve. For example, many feel 
that there is a need to standardize both 
machine characteristics and programs. To 
do this, if it can be done at all, requires 
care in the consideration of many knotty 
problems. Both my fears and some hopes 
in this regard are presented for whatever 
guidance they may provide. 

My most general fear concerns the 
premature fixing of criteria. Much of 
what I have read indicates that the estab- 
lishment of criteria for both machines 
and programs might be formulated with 
too limited a view and tied too closely 
to present technology. The obvious im- 
plication of this, if true, is that we will 
stifle the development of this promising 
child before it has a chance to demon- 
strate its true worth. All of us are hope- 
ful of the future contribution of automa- 
tion in education. Hope, however, is not 
enough. In this critical period, a great 
deal of encouragement and care js 
needed. 

I can see now where most of today’s 
developments in automation will be ob- 
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solete in the next five years. Machines 
employing complex high-speed com- 
puters are not only a possibility, but are 
currently an actuality, and such develop- 
ments turn such things as one-word com- 
Positions into anachronisms, Much more 
complex responses will be capable of in- 
terpretation than is now possible. While 
these developments may not be available 
to school systems and to unwary pur- 
chasers in the immediate future, the 
standards, criteria, and recommendations 
which we make now should not in any 
way ignore these emerging and important 
trends, 


Error Rate 


There are some real doubts in my mind 
that a minimum error rate may be 
widely applied, and I am certainly dubi- 
ous about considering it as a universal 
principle. Consequently, I fear that a pre- 
mature over-emphasis on this criterion 
may lead to many distortions and un- 
wanted results, . 

At least two models of the individual 
are competitive in current theorizing in 
psychology, each of which has implica- 
tions for the minimum error rate cri- 
terion although they are different. The 
first is the tabula rasa, the view that the 
individual is completely dependent upon 


his experiences in terms of the nature and 
rate at which he develops. From this 
standpoint, minimal error rates are clearly 
indicated. Furthermore, errors represent 
a serious problem educationally because 
extinction is not always a rapid pro- 
cedure; wrong learning can be durable. 
On the other hand, competing theories 
question this basic notion and its impli- 
cations. Hebb, Piaget, and others, for 
example, conceptualize the learner as a 
selective agent who acquires increasing 
power of discrimination and selection 
with experience. It is entirely consistent 
with this general conceptualization that 
errors can be instructive and useful in 
the development of the intellectual capa- 
bility of the human learner. From this 
point of view, errors can be employed to 
build knowledge and skill. There is little 
doubt that careful attention has to be 
given to this problem, but the question 
here is one of specifying standards or re- 
quirements. Furthermore, we must distin- 
guish between the requirement that 
information be provided about the per- 
centage of error obtained with a particu- 
lar program and the requirement that a 
particular level or error rate be consid- 
ered as optimum or that high error rates 
be regarded as necessarily bad. Many of 
the instructors who have thought about 
programming to whom I have spoken 
have thought positively of the idea of us- 
ing errors as a means of emphasizing 
points and building a more adequate con- 
ception of the material being taught. 
Thus, both on theoretical grounds and on 
the basis of experience in teaching, we 
have evidence suggesting that errors may 
be employed in a useful manner in pro- 
gramming. 

In connection with the utilization of 
the minimal error criterion, we should 
give clear recognition to the distinction 
between the specific skills being taught 
in a program of instruction and the more 


generalizable kinds of behavior which 
are sometimes referred to as the “strate- 
gies" of the learner. More concretely, 
we may distinguish between the solution 
of a particular kind of problem and the 
learning of problem-solving behavior. 
The former is more specific than the lat- 
ter. Similarly, we may distinguish be- 
tween the learning of a particular statisti- 
cal formula and skill in learning formulas. 
Thus, we see several levels of generaliza- 
bility of the information which a par- 
ticular program teaches. Educators are 
concerned with all levels of the learner’s 
development, not just with the specific 
level that is most apparent in the exami- 
nation of a program. My fear here is 
with the nature of the higher level be- 
haviors that develop as a consequence of 
programmed instruction under any one 
of the different modes of programming 
—for example, the Skinner-Holland type, 
which uses linear programs and minimal 
steps with constructed responses and de- 
layed correction procedures, as con- 
trasted with the Crowder type, which 
utilizes branching programs, selection re- 
sponses, and immediate correction proce- 
dures. Related is the programming exem- 
plified by Coulsen and Silberman, who 


employed a skipping type of program. 


Generalized Learning 


We do not know the relative contribu- 
tion of each of these to the learning proc- 
ess as related to the specific skills which 
the program obviously teaches, let alone 
their relative contribution to these more 
general strategic behaviors which are pre- 
sumably a by-product of the teaching of 
the specific skills. Thus, I fear that an 
emphasis upon certain criteria may 
achieve an immediate purpose, assuming 
the criteria are properly selected, but at 
the same time, it may rule out the later 
achievement of a more generalizable pur- 
pose. 
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Similarly, it unfortunately appears that 
the principles of stimulus generalization, 
response generalization, and mediated 
generalization are being ignored by at 
least some types of programming. This 
failure to recognize the potentiality of 
generalization may lead to certain deci- 
sions which may prove educationally un- 
wise. On the one hand, we know that 
generalization does take place. On the 
other, we talk about a “good program” 
as one in which “. . . a wide range of 
examples with all of the irrelevant prop- 
erties varied.” Is it necessary that the 
program include all possible examples 
and all possible irrelevant conditions? 
While I don’t know the answer, it seems 
to me that there must be some way of 
short-cutting this requirement for in- 
cluding all variations. After all, it is prac- 
tically impossible really to include all 
variations. 

In a related fashion, one-word answers 
with emphasis on the construction of a 
response really beg the central question 
of learning and, in fact, may create an 
illusion. The so-called important Re- 
sponse (signified by capital-R) may be a 
facet of the genuinely important response 
(which we might more properly signify 
as little-r), the reason or principle which 
is involved. If there is a clear recogni- 
tion that the mediating behavior which 
leads to the overt response is the critical 
behavior, then the construction of the 
overt response seems trivial, particularly 
when we know that the learner is able 
to spell or write specific numbers. Select- 
ing a response may be perfectly accept- 
able procedure. The important factor, 
however, is not the overt response that 
is made, but rather the processes which 
led to its selection. Typically, we want 
to teach mediating mechanisms because 
they are more intellectually efficient and 
useful. Generally, these concepts are as- 
sociated with a wide variety of stimuli, 
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on the one hand, and, on the other, with 
a family, usually large, of overt responses 
which may bear little or no resemblance 
to one another in terms of their super- 
ficial or physical properties. 


Costs and Criteria 


A more mundane side issue, but never- 
theless a very real one, concerns the cost 
of the requirements which we may 
choose to impose or recommend for use. 
In other words, who is to pay for what 
is wanted in the way of published cri- 
teria? 

In order to obtain these data, studies 
have to be conducted, the data analyzed, 
etc. While recognizing a difference be- 
tween the publication of a program and 
the publication of a textbook, the pub- 
lishing industry is nevertheless likely to 
react to this difference by asking why 
we don’t insist on similar evidence for the 
effectiveness of a textbook to that de- 
manded for programs. While it is true 
that programs lend themselves to more 
objective and obvious evaluation, this is 
not a sufficient basis for imposing a re- 
striction upon a producer of a program. 
Related to the whole question of reported 
data and support for their collection is a 
question of the specifications which 
would go into a proper study. I’m sure 
that anything that we would recom- 
mend in the way of minimal requirements 
for a proper study would necessarily 
lead to a fairly extensive kind of investi- 
gation if the program covers any sub- 
stantial amount of material. Conse- 
quently, the cost problem is not a minor 
one. For example, what is a reasonable 
number of subjects to require in evaluat- 
ing a program? What is an ideal error 
level to state as a minimum? Related to 
this is the question of whether there is 
one error level for all subject matters 
and all levels of students. In addition, 
there is the real question, at least in my 


mind, as to whether the error level is a 
sufficient index. Back of all these ques- 
tions is the basic question concerning the 
design of a proper experiment involving 
a comparison between competing pro- 
grams or between a program and more 
traditional methods of instruction. 
Pseudo-science is much cheaper than 
basic research; furthermore, pseudo-sci- 
ence has the advantage of appearing to 
get at “real problems,” whereas basic re- 
search often seems very remote. It is ob- 
vious that the basic research which gets 
at specific variables is going to be harder 
to support and more difficult to sell. 

Nevertheless, there is a critical need for 
research attacks on the specifics of pro- 
gramming so that we can determine their 
relative contribution to a valid set of pro- 
= principles. Without going into 

etail, it is sufficient to point out that 
there are enormous difficulties associated 
with research on problems relating to 
automation. Associated with these tech- 
nical difficulties, there are the problems 
one usually encounters in the develop- 
ment of an educational program. These 
exact their toll from the limited pool of 
available personnel who might otherwise 
contribute to research, Consequently, 
there is competition between research 
and development for personnel who may 
contribute to these companion enter- 
prises, Since program development must 
necessarily precede research, it is likely 
to enjoy first call on the limited human 
resources for research. Thus, research is 
likely to suffer. 

On such issues, one may probably ex- 
pect more heat than light in the future. 
In my view, basic research is a critical 
need, and agencies supporting research 
in this field should invest only in studies 
aimed at clarifying our understanding of 
the process of programmed instruction 
and automation. Applied research should 
not be supported unless there is some 


overwhelming reason for a 

kind of applied study, the possible nature 
of which eludes me at the moment. The 
whole spectrum of basic research prob- 
lems, design, conduct, and i 
(e.g., types of data) should be carefully 
considered so as to develop the maximum 
amount of needed information. The shape 
of this research will have important im- 
plications for the future of educational 
psychology and of education in general. 


Machines 

Although teaching machines are sim- 
ply vehicles for the accomplishment of a 
particular educational program, they can- 
not be ignored. Among other things, they 
represent a sizeable investment for any 
educational system. 

In connection with their cost and the 
primitive state of current machine de- 
velopment, it may seem wise to consider 
a two-phased program. In phase one, 
which we are now in, institutions prob- 
ably should proceed very cautiously with 
the purchasing of hardware. At the same 
time, they should experiment extensively 
with the design and development of pro- 

while determining who among 
their staff does this type of thing well. 
Having developed some programs and 
having made clear the requirements ap- 
propriate for devices, then a school or 
college can intelligently consider pur- 
chasing of particular machines. This or- 
der of events seems the most reasonable 
one under any circumstances, but it is 
particularly important now. 

Phase two is some years in the future. 
It will be characterized by the availa- 
bility of standardized programs and de- 
vices for complete courses and curricula. 
Once these are available, then data can 
be collected to indicate their contribu- 
tion to longer range educational goals. 
This phase will concentrate on the devel- 
opment of materials to meet clearly 
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formulated and specific goals of build- 
ing knowledge, concepts, and skills. 
Eventually, there will be a need for 
many different types of self-instructional 
programs and devices rather than any 
single kind. The specific nature of the de- 
vices is something still to be determined, 
partly through the prior analysis of pro- 
grams. Not all of the requirement for a 
device are implied by such an analysis, 
however. Requirements must also be de- 
rived from an analysis of the learning 
process itself and from some psychologi- 
cal considerations of the conditions opti- 
mum for learning and for teaching. 

Meanwhile, we need to ask if it is really 
true that all programs should be prepared 
for ultimate use in a machine. It seems 
to me that there is a clear need and pos- 
sible value for printed self-instructional 
programs capable of use without a ma- 
chine. Not only may they serve as an 
economical way of getting preliminary 
data on a program before the program is 
revised for machine presentation, but 
they also may have genuine utility for 
mass use in printed form alone. It may be 
an advantage if a wide variety of pro- 
grams were conveniently available to in- 
dividuals who could use them under cir- 
cumstances where machines would not 
be financially possible. 

In my view, the implications that fol- 
low from the position that recommends 
no printed materials for public consump- 
tion without a machine are unwarranted 
and undesirable. This view suggests that 
individuals cannot learn by themselves 
and that they are not morally responsible 
in the sense of adhering to the recom- 
mended rules of procedure in the use of 
a programmed textbook. Furthermore, 
some investigators have reported data 
indicating that looking ahead to the an- 
swers without writing them—a practice 
which some call “cheating”—does not 
necessarily lead to poorer learning than 
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` better than traditional techniques should 


does following the rule of writting the 
answer before checking it against the one 
provided. 

Let us not lose sight of the primary ob- 
jective. It is to educate the individual. 
Any means which will achieve this goal 


be used. This is a research problem to be 
decided by proper investigation and not 
by debate. 


Educational Programs 


Finally, I have some worries about the 
relationships between programmed in- 
struction and the rest of the educational 
process. Let us assume that there is a 
machine or a set of machines that we 
would recommend and one or more pro- 

that we would endorse. Given 
these, what then? If developed to the 
point where all of the desirable machines 
and all of the possible programs were 
available to the educator, would there 
be anything left out in terms of the edu- 
cational objectives which he is dedicated 
to achieve? 

Many educators would feel that there 
is a fundamental need for a variety of 
experiences involving social interaction 
which cannot be provided by machines. 
The machines and programs may be all 
right for teaching basic skills. Through 
machine teaching, the individual may 
even be able to acquire the general con- 
cepts and bigger ideas within a given 
subject-matter area. But granting all this, 
is it not true that the educational systems 
of this country are dedicated to other 
objectives? If so, then we have the prob- 
lem of spelling out the way in which 
programmed instruction and automated 
teaching can best fit into the total pic- 
ture. This problem will most produc- 
tively be solved through thought and in- 
quiry, not through salesmanship or an 
uncritical enthusiasm in a technological 
culture for new gadgets. 


Dr. Michael Beldoch is Testing Supervisor 
in the Guidance Laboratory, a psychological 
clinic maintained at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, for the twin purposes of 
training and rendering needed services to 
the community. A clinical psychologist by 
profession, Dr. Beldoch is particularly in- 
terested in the relation of tests to the help- 
ing process in which guidance workers, 
counselors, and clinicians engage. 


I was very much interested in Joshua 
Fishman’s excellent critique (Record, 
May, 1961) of our by now culturally 
well entrenched test worship. The issues 
he raises are pertinent not only for mass 
testing programs, but also for the indi- 
vidual clinician or guidance worker alone 
with his individual client. I should like 
to comment on one aspect of these pro- 
fessional interactions, perhaps identify- 
ing one more fly in the psychometric 
ointment. 

_Although the most frequent reason 
given by older adolescents and adults for 
seeking psychological service is a desire 
for “aptitude testing,” this stated reason 
is usually a screen for a more basic ques- 
tion about who they are and where they 
are going in their lives. Are our tests at 
all responsive to these often desperate if 
inarticulate queries? Most paper-and-pen- 
cil tests, such as vocational inventories, 
are, after all, only statements by the in- 
dividual of his interests, knowledge, or 
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skills, and the virtues of these instru- 
ments that derive from the quantified 
form of the results are limited ones. . . . 

Thus, to meet a request for aptitude 
testing only with “objective” tests is to 
by-pass the central issue of how it hap- 
pens that the client is out of touch with 
his interests and abilities and unable to 
make decisions about what vocational 
possibilities he can most profitably ex- 
plore. . . . It seems to me that we dis- 
charge our duty to our clients most ef- 
fectively by helping them to marshall 
their own intellectual and emotional re- 
sources in order to face up more directly 
to their basic problems, not by perpetuat- 
ing the myth that tests possess some magic 
that will relieve them of the necessity for 
coming more realistically to grips with 
themselves and the difficult but essential 
task of giving meaningful direction to 
their own lives on the basis of sound self- 
knowledge. 

The test-myth, so readily accepted by 
consumers, has been generated (with the 
best of intentions) and maintained by 
test creators, test publishers, and—per- 
haps most of all—by test givers, who 
have a vested interest in their tools and 
whose anxiety is held to a minimum by 
the secure knowledge that they can cope 
with any problem by reaching into a bag 
of psychometric instruments. . . . 
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The problem is not a simple one, nor 
is the solution readily available. A well 
trained and perceptive clinician can help 
his client assess his abilities and focus 
profitably on those aspects of his person- 
ality that prevent his realistically and 
profitably carrying on this task of self- 
appraisal by himself. I often find that the 
most intelligent recommendation to peo- 
ple who present themselves for “aptitude 
testing” is that they seek professional aid 
in becoming more familiar with them- 
selves. Here, of course, I am referring to 
psychotherapy, which, when successful, 
should result in the client’s knowing who 
he is and what directions he can best give 
to his own life. It would certainly be 
foolish to treat every request for testing 
in such a fashion, but I remain struck 
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with the frequency with which the rele- 
vant but covert request is, “Help me find 
out what I as a person am all about.” 
When the psychologist or guidance 
worker rushes in with a ready-made 
blank to fill out and offers, by implica- 
tion, a ready-made job prescription on 
the basis of the test results, he seems to 
be passing a magical buck right back to 
his client. 

MICHAEL BELDOCH 


The Record is eager to publish readers’ let- 
ters of from 300 to a maximum of 1,000 words, 
written either in response to notions expressed 
in its pages or as commentary on other matters 
of educational concern. Your ideas, clarifica- 
tions, and rebuttals will be welcomed, and 
while only a limited few may be printed, all 
will be read with deep interest and apprecia- 
tion. 


NOBLE E. CUNNINGHAM, JR. 
University of Richmond 
Richmond, Virginia 
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AMERICANS HAVE INHERITED from the past 
a tendency to think in surprisingly un- 
realistic terms about the operation of 
their political system. Although they 
have been the beneficiaries of a remark- 
ably successfully operated political struc- 
ture, they are prone to look with skep- 
ucism upon the practitioners who operate 
the mechanism. Politicians of professional 
Status are suspect, and men who have re- 
mained aloof from the workings of 
politics are not infrequently preferred 
for public office to men who have cre- 
ated public images of themselves as politi- 
cians. 

Past experiences have, of course, influ- 
enced present attitudes, Corruption in 
politics, especially in municipal govern- 
ment in the late nineteenth century, left 
permanent impressions on the American 
mind. But the skepticism toward pro- 
fessional politicians goes much deeper 


than the scars left by the incidents of 
corruption which have from time to time 
marred the nation’s political record. 
Americans early in their history seem to 
have developed a robust skepticism of 
politicians. It was only slowly, for ex- 
ample, that prohibitions were dropped 
against candidates openly campaigning 
for office, and it was with the greatest 
reluctance and even hostility that politi- 
cal parties became acceptable. At the 
same time, a certain naiveté and lack of 
realism was displayed by the fact that 
most candidates in reality were vigor- 
ously campaigning in their own behalf 
long before public attitudes were ready 
to admit the acceptability of this prac- 
tice. In the same vein, political parties 
formed the basis for the successful opera- 
tion of the nation’s political machinery 
long before their validity and utility 
were accepted and recognized. The re- 
luctance to view realistically present po- 
litical life is further abetted by the ten- 
dency to view the past political history 
of the nation in such broad terms of prin- 
ciples, policies, and great leaders as to 
obscure the routine operation of practical 
politics. Unable to see the large measure 
of practical labors which underlie the 
successes of the past, Americans are hesi- 
tant to admit the importance of the day- 
to-day activities of practical politicians in 
present and future successes. : 
Today, there appear to be increasing 
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efforts to stimulate realistic thinking in 
regard to the nation’s political system. 
Practical politics is emerging from its 
shadowy behind-the-scenes role. Its study 
is finding its way into university curric- 
ula; case studies in practical politics are 
being prepared and published in increas- 
ing numbers. Significantly, there are 
strong indications that the politicians are 
anxious to build realistic attitudes toward 
the operation of politics and to break 
down public distrust. Twenty-three 
prominent politicians (among them John 
Kennedy, Richard Nixon, Adlai Steven- 
son, Leonard Hall, James Farley, Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, Jacob Arvey, Hugh Scott) 
and aides and advisors to political partici- 
pants responded to Newsweek editor 
James M. Cannon’s request to contribute 
chapters to the volume Politics U.S.A.: 
A Practical Guide to the Winning of 
Public Office. Presidential candidates, 
governors, and other holders of or candi- 
dates for elective offices were willing to 
explain the candidate’s position, to tell 
how to get into politics, and to state what 
a candidate’s life is like. One contributor 
(Mrs. Charles Halleck) described what 
a candidates wife must do. National 
party chairmen and committeemen, state 
chairmen, and local party leaders ac- 
cepted the task of explaining how politics 
really work and how to organize and 
conduct campaigns. Technical advisors 
wrote knowingly on such subjects as 
speech writing, fund raising, poll taking, 
and the activities of the advance man. 
Equally as important as the advice and 
information that these active politicians 
and party workers have to give is the fact 
that they are willing to speak out can- 
didly on practical political techniques. 
Not only are the practitioners willing 
to tell how politics operate, but political 
scientists appear to be devoting increas- 
ing attention, frequently on an extensive 
scale through joint efforts, to the study 
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of the practical operation of politics. 
Among recent publications illustrating 
this realistic trend is Alexander Heard’s 
The Costs of Democracy. The product 
of extensive studies conducted at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina with the co- 
operation of political scientists through- 
out the country, this book is the first 
major work on the subject of money in 
politics to appear since 1932. In addi- 
tion to a wide range of research, more 
than six hundred persons with firsthand 
knowledge of political finance were in- 
terviewed in compiling the data analyzed 
here. These persons ranged from presi- 
dential candidates and national finance 
chairmen to local candidates and precinct 
fund-raisers; they included donors both 
large and small. 

Incidents of improper influence by 
campaign money in the American past 
have kept alive a persistent cynicism re- 
garding the motives behind any donation 
to a political cause. Despite reasonably 
effective safeguards provided by the 
secret ballot and laws against bribery, 
distrust of the politician remains; and, 
despite the obvious impossibility of con- 
ducting popular elections without money, 
this skepticism retards realistic attitudes 
toward campaign finance. Professor 
Heard argues persuasively for the ac- 
ceptance of campaign contributions as a 
respectable form of political action: “The 
understanding of campaign gifts will be 
improved if they are conceived as only 
one of several forms of political action in 
which people may engage, any of which 
may become a source of influence in gov- 
ernment . . . Campaign expenditures must 
be recognized as vital to the American 
way of choosing public officials. The ex- 
penditures are inherently neither good 
nor bad, neither high nor low. They are 
simply necessary.” 

In efforts to dispel popular distrust sur- 
rounding campaign finance, he tests a 


number of widely held popular assump- 
tions against the data which he has com- 
piled and finds that many of them do not 
hold up. He concludes, for example, that 
there has been no soaring increase in the 
real costs of political campaigning and 
that the costs of campaigns in the United 
States are not unusually high in com- 
parison with those in other nations. 
American campaign money, he finds, is 
not supplied solely by a few extremely 
wealthy persons; there are many millions 
who contribute, and tens of thousands 
give as much as several hundred dollars 
each. He has mot found evidence that the 
labor movement is a bottomless source 
of campaign money to be used when- 
ever labor’s foes seek office. Although 
shown to be of crucial importance in 
some localities, labor money was found 
to be of minor importance in most. 

Professor Heard finds no neat correla- 
tion between campaign expenditures and 
election results. He concludes that “un- 
der some conditions the use of funds can 
be decisive. And under others no amount 
of money spent by the loser could alter 
the outcome.” His evidence suggests that 
the greatest influence of money in poli- 
tics is in the area where it is decided who 
will or will not be a candidate for a 
party’s nomination: “The effect of 
money in politics is probably more cer- 
tain in determining who the candidates 
will be than in determining the outcome 
of elections.” 

The Costs of Democracy not only dis- 
plays the realistic approach of contem- 
porary political scientists to the study of 
the practical functioning of democratic 
machinery, but it also contains highly 
persuasive arguments for the need to look 
realistically at the problem of campaign 
Costs in order to be able to proceed ef- 
fectively with policies to safeguard elec- 
tions through sensible regulations of 
campaign finance and governmental ac- 


tions which will advance the objectives 
of democratic elections. 

Interest in arriving at a valid and real- 
istic understanding of American politics 
is illustrated also by the attention which 
has been directed recently to the study of 
political behavior. This is a complex area 
of study, and much research must be 
done in the field before sound generaliza- 
tions may be formulated. The American 
Voter, a behavioral analysis of voters in 
the presidential elections of 1948, 1952, 
and 1956, prepared by members of the 
staff of the Survey Research Center at 
the University of Michigan, represents 
one of the most extensive efforts yet un- 
dertaken to analyze individual voting be- 
havior. The authors have been well 
trained in the behavioral sciences (An- 
gus Campbell, psychology and sociology; 
Philip E. Converse, social psychology; 
Warren E. Miller, political science and 
social psychology; and Donald E. Stokes, 
political science), and the study repre- 
sents the product of the application of 
the techniques of the behavioral sciences 
to political life. 

With interview data based on exten- 
sive sampling procedures, these social 
scientists have attempted to analyze, with 
as much precision as the inexactness of 
the subject permits, political attitudes, 
perceptions of parties and candidates, 
social, economic, and environmental in- 
fluences, personality factors, and other 
considerations affecting the individual 
voter’s decision. These data when fully 
digested will supply more reliable gen- 
eralizations for describing the American 
voter than can usually be formulated. 
But in the desirable efforts at understand- 
ing voter behavior, it is important to 
keep one’s feet firmly set in the practical 
world of the political practitioner, If the 
social scientist by his technical, though 
more precise, language (“status polariza- 
tion,” “intergenerational resemblance in 
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partisan orientation,” “relation of party 
identification to scalar and non-scalar pat- 
terns of domestic issue opinions,” etc.) 
too far divorces the explanation of his 
data from the practical rules of thumb 
of the political practitioner, valuable and 
mutually advantageous contact will 
surely be lost and the realistic com- 
prehension of American politics re- 
tarded. 

The final book which supplies the basis 
for this essay only indirectly bears on the 
principal theme suggested above. Over- 
ton H. Taylor in The Classical Liberal- 
ism, Marxism, and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury reminds the reader that the ulti- 
mate purposes of American political ac- 
tion involve basic principles threatened 
in the modern world as perhaps never 
before. In brief essays, originally deliv- 
ered as lectures, Harvard economist Tay- 
lor addresses himself to the task of ex- 
amining traditional American liberalism 
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together with Marxism and its Commu- 
nist derivative. Realism in politics de- 
mands not only realism in the practical 
operation of political and party machin- 
ery but also realism in objectives, pro- 
grams, and basic principles. This realism 
demands not only a full understanding of 
our own American liberal democracy 
but also comprehensive knowledge of its 
Communist antithesis. Mr. Taylor's lec- 
tures contribute significantly to the ful- 
fillment of this need. 

The maturing realism which is re- 
flected in the writings of students of 
contemporary politics, in the observa- 
tions of active politicians, and in the 
thoughts of intellectual spokesmen may 
well herald a changing public attitude 
toward politics. Indeed, the new genera- 
tion who assumed control in both na- 
tional political parties in the presidential 
campaign of 1960 may possibly have been 
the first manifestation of this change. 


Reviews 


Bruner, J. S. The Process of Education. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univer. Press, 
1960. Pp. xvi + 92. $2.75. 


This is one of the outstanding profes- 
sional books published in recent years. Edu- 
cators and persons planning a career in 
teaching will find it helpful. Curriculum 
workers, in particular, will find this pub- 
lication a worthy addition to their libraries. 

Not everyone, however, will agree with 
the statement found on the jacket that “the 
author . . . outlines a challenging new phi- 
losophy of education.” It is true that the 
book presents a challenging philosophy of 
education, but its ideas are not so much 
novel as novelty synthesized. Bruner rein- 
forces his position by the example of pre- 
senting a well conceived and planned 
lesson, As a result his book is highly persua- 
sive. 

Who might best profit from reading this 
92-page discussion? Certainly those who 
are responsible for facilitating learning in 
others will win an increased understanding 
of the educational process. 

Curriculum planners will appreciate the 
recurrent plea for cogent research. In no 
less than fourteen instances, Bruner identi- 
fies significant curriculum problems and 
sketches the kinds of inquiry needed for 
their solutions. 

Similarly, teachers serving in programs 
organized according to achievement groups 
will be interested in the remarks about the 
meritocracy,” that system of competition 


“in which students are moved ahead and 
given further opportunities on the basis of 
their achievement with position in later life 
increasingly and irreversibly determined by 
earlier school records.” The victims include 
the late bloomer, the early rebel, and the 
child from an educationally indifferent 
home. This important section, it is thought, 
could have been given further develop- 
ment. The reader is left with the feeling 
that all is lost for students such as Johnny 
Latebloomer, who didn’t make the eighth 
grade honors section. Now that he has 
caught fire in the tenth grade, he can’t 
transfer to the honors section because that 
group is far too advanced. Such a situation, 
although not uncommon, need not exist if 
the proper organizational precautions are 
taken. Some of these preventive devices, 
imaginatively considered by Bruner, would 
make interesting reading. 

In view of a very limited exposure to the 
materials students are to learn, how can 
this exposure be made to count in their 
thinking for the rest of their lives? The an- 
swer to this question, says Bruner, lies in 
giving students an understanding of the 
fundamental structure or relationships of 
whatever subjects we choose to teach. This, 
rather than the mastery of facts and tech- 
niques, is at the center of the classic prob- 
lem of transfer. Obviously, this is easier said 
than done. The ideal of allowing students 
to progress in different subjects as rapidly 
as they can is noted, along with the ad- 
ministrative problems that it entails: “The 
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answer will probably lie in some modifica- 
tion or abolition of the system of grade 
levels in some subjects . . .” This statement 
is not unlike many written by the author's 
Harvard colleague, Dr. Robert Anderson of 
the Graduate School of Education. It is 
interesting to note the different paths lead- 
ing to similar destinations. This reviewer 
believes the nongraded approach makes a 
lot of sense. It will be more evident in 
schools as supportive research evidence be- 
comes available. 

One of this book’s most salient points 
centers about the significance of intuition— 
the intellectual technique of arriving at 
plausible but tentative formulations without 
going through the analytic steps by which 
such formulations would be found to be 
valid or invalid conclusions. It is here that 
most instructional leaders will recognize a 
sound argument for an obvious need, but 
will feel the frustration of knowing that 
many teachers are themselves in need of in- 
tuitive skills. To attempt to teach them 
without personal mastery is probably to 
court trouble. Besides, even the question of 
whether these skills can be directly taught 
remains a subject for serious research. This 
is not to discount the merit of the point, 
however. We can and should continue to 
strive for the objective. 

A concept commonly discussed and then 
ignored by curriculum specialists is that the 
foundations of any subject may be taught 
to anyone at any age in some form. This 
proposition is developed by Bruner to em- 
phasize that “a curriculum as it develops 
should revisit basic ideas repeatedly, build- 
ing upon them until the student has grasped 
the full formal apparatus that goes with 
them.” This raises a number of points: one, 
the recognition that review and reflection 
remain basic to the learning process; and 
two, the cafeteria-type programs of many 
schools are not in keeping with the tenets 
of this proposition. One guesses that this 
desirable spiral effect (found in enlarge- 
ment and reinforcement programs) is more 
evident in the curriculum designs of modern 
elementary than in secondary schools. It is 
not unusual to find elementary programs 
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flexibly organized to allow valuable repeti- 
tion; but secondary programs often appear 
to be caught in the departmental bind of 
dividing courses into separate, non-repeti- 
tive parts of the whole. There seems to be 
a fear of “We’ve-had-that” and “watering- 
down” criticisms, 

Efforts to implement Bruner’s ideas re- 
main blocked in those institutions where all 
courses and grades must be totally distinc- 
tive in order to justify their existence. In 
such situations, there is little recourse for 
those students who through illness, or for 
other valid reason, miss an important step 
in the sequential climb up the curriculum 
toward graduation. Professor Bruner’s point 
of revisiting ideas is well taken. 

There is a satisfaction in the knowledge 
that Dr. Bruner and thirty-four outstand- 
ing scientists, scholars, and educators have 
met (in a conference at Woods Hole, spon- 
sored by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences) to discuss how education might be 
improved in our primary and secondary 
schools. Although none of the members of 
the conference were in the employ of pub- 
lic school districts, the results are still sig- 
nificant. As the author so aptly states, 
“Only by the use of our best minds in de- 
vising curricula will we bring the fruits of 
scholarship and wisdom to the student just 
beginning his studies.” 

Sypney SALT 
Tenafly, N. J., Public Schools 


Cleveland, H., Mangone, G. J., & Adams, 
J. C. The Overseas Americans. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. Pp. xv + 
316. $5.95. 

Adams, W., & Garraty, J. A. Is the 
World Our Campus? East Lansing: 
Michigan State Univer. Press, 1960. Pp. 
xi ++ 180. $3.75. 

Committee on the University and World 
Affairs. The University and World 
Affairs. New York: The Ford Founda- 
tion, 1960. Pp. vi + 84. Free. 


Well-meaning Americans overseas who 
may have grown tense as a result of The 
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Ugly American and an otherwise apparent 
dearth of concern back home for the prob- 
lems they have been facing, can now be- 
gin to relax. The three reports here reviewed 
are among the latest of several which deal 
responsibly with the many factors which 
must be studied if the efforts of an increas- 
ing number of American citizens working 
abroad are to approach their potential for a 
better world. Both directly and indirectly, 
American education has a key role to play 
in these efforts. These three reports focus 
on that responsibility. 

The Overseas Americans results from a 
careful study of U. S. government workers, 
missionaries, and business representatives 
overseas, focusing on why Americans go 
overseas, how they live and work in an- 
other culture, what characteristics augur for 
success, and how more Americans with 
greater promise of successful performance 
can be selected and trained. Five charac- 
teristics of the successful overseas worker 
are identified: (1) He must have a needed 
technical or professional skill and the ability 
to adapt it to the situation he finds. (2) He 
must like his job and have a sense of mis- 
sion in doing it for the good of the host 
people. (3) He must possess cultural em- 
pathy, a desire and ability to understand 
and identify with the local culture while 
maintaining an alien identity (including the 
ability to refrain from judging local ways 
as bad because they are different and often 
enigmatic). (4) He must have a strong sense 
of social and political forces and an ability 
to relate the assistance program of which 
he is a part to internal and international 
Politics, (5) Finally, he must have skill in 
planning, organizing, and “institution 
building” to insure the continuance of his 
contribution after his departure. The au- 
thors feel that too few of the Americans 
sent Overseas have had these characteristics, 
that criticism of “the education, selection, 
and training of Americans for work abroad 
has not been exaggerated.” 

This study points up sharply the respon- 
bility of colleges and universities in more 
adequately educating for overseas compe- 
tence. Good liberal arts education should 
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include study of foreign languages and for- 
eign culture. Graduate area studies in the 
“lore and language of one country,” taught 
in such a way as to emphasize transfera- 
bility to other countries, are important, At 
the undergraduate level future overseasmen 
should learn a clear technical or profes- 
sional skill. Graduate professional programs 
should assume that a significant number of 
the students will work overseas. Basic to 
these elements of the right education is a 
real understanding of American culture. The 
American “ambassador” overseas who does 
not truly understand his own country is a 
poor emissary. 

Is the World Our Campus? is a more con- 
troversial evaluation of university projects 
abroad which names names and quotes lib- 
erally from Americans and citizens of the 
host countries. Under sponsorship by foun- 
dations and the International Cooperation 
Administration, an experiment has been go- 
ing on in which American universities have 
ventured to reform business education in 
France, public administration in Italy, and 
veterinary medicine in Turkey. They have 
accepted the task of exporting American 
“know-how” to help “friendly nations” ac- 
celerate their economic growth and im- 
prove their standard of living. Adams and 
Garraty consider such questions as these: 
Has this experiment been successful? Have 
the results justified the high costs of send- 
ing university teams abroad? Have the uni- 
versities enhanced American prestige over- 
seas? Have they remained true to the 
purposes of a university while providing 
service? The answers are often negative. 
Too many American colleges and universi- 
ties have undertaken overseas tasks which 
are alien to their academic strengths at home. 
Too many university professors have been 
sent overseas who lacked the personal char- 
acteristics or the preparation necessary to 
gain acceptance and be effective in another 
culture. Too often the projects were 
undertaken with inadequate advance plan- 
ning. Too few of the participants, brought 
from the host country to the American 
campus, are actually sent home with the 
proper training and placement necessary 
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to assure that their American education 
will make a significant contribution to the 
growth of their own nation. While the con- 
clusions reached here may be overly nega- 
tive, they nevertheless underscore the main 
problems to which further and intensive 
attention must be creatively paid. 

Prepared by an ad hoc committee which 
included former Cabinet Secretary Arthur 
S. Flemming, Senator J. W. Fulbright, John 
Gardner of the Carnegie Corporation, and 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk (then Presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation), The 
University and World Affairs assumes an 
obligation on the part of American univer- 
sities to involve themselves in international 
enterprises. To the end that this obliga- 
tion be usefully and responsibly met, this 
report offers a number of recommenda- 
tions. For example, it urges that liberal arts 
programs broaden their focus on other cul- 
tures and on world affairs. It builds an 
effective case for cooperative research ven- 
tures involving American and foreign uni- 
versities. It effectively destroys the old tend- 
ency of American colleges to consider 
students from other lands as “no different” 
from indigenous ones, and it provides guides 
by which an institution may evaluate its own 
fitness to engage in projects overseas. The 
discussion here of university-government 
relationships and of the kinds of legislation 
needed to facilitate university contributions 
abroad is particularly informative and en- 
lightened. It is not too much to plead that 
no American university undertake a foreign 
project without first becoming familiar with 
the thoughtful consideration of many cen- 
tral problems that this pamphlet embodies. 
Competence is not enough. International 
educational missions require an informed 
sensitivity that, through careful work, can 
be earned and cultivated. 

The publication of these books heralds 
the coming to maturity of American edu- 
cational efforts in other nations. They 
should be widely read by all concerned 
with the dream of peace and prosperity on 
our imperfect planet—by all of us. 

Wauuts H. GRIFFIN 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Mial, Dorothy, & Mial, C. (Eds.) Our 
Community. New York: New York 
Univer. Press, 1960. Pp. xv + 269. 
$5.00. 


Most published material on community 
development to date has been of interest 
mainly to scholars and researchers, to in- 
stitutional and organizational leaders—in 
short, to “professionals.” The Mials and 
their sponsors, however, have produced a 
book for a different audience—the citizens 
themselves who want to know more about 
their community and to act intelligently in 
trying to solve its problems, Indeed, Our 
Community is intended to be a textbook 
of adult study for responsible citizenship. 
It contains ten lesson plans for as many 
study-discussion sessions. They cover help 
in getting ready for each session, possible 
content, suggested materials and devices, 
aids to leaders, organizers, and record 
keepers, and selected excerpts for reading 
from competent authorities. 

As an admirable do-it-yourself guide for 
groups who want to study how and why 
to help themselves to solve problems of the 
total community, however, Our Commun- 
ity remains significant for the consultant in 
community development and for serious 
students of adult education. It also promises 
to be one of the best and most useful tools 
available for those who are engaged in stim- 
ulating and nourishing community groups, 
giving them assistance in making commun- 
ity development a truly educational ex- 
perience. 

In fact, if there is any serious weakness 
of the book, it is that it is almost exclusively 
concerned with that part of the process 
that has to do with reading about and dis- 
cussing the community with too little said 
about what others have learned about or- 
derly processes of effective action, 

PAUL Essert 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Bereday, G. Z. F., & Lauwerys, J. A. 
Communication Media and the School 
(The Year Book of Education, 1960). 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson: World Book, 
1960. Pp. xiv +- 592. $8.50. 


Although the so-called audio-visual rein- 

forcements in school learning situations 
"were beginning to be of interest to edu- 

cators as early as the turn of the century, 
accumulated evidence (pp. 276-290) indi- 
cates that they at best had only mild impact 
on the over-all teaching process. Face-to- 
face instruction and the printed page con- 
tinued to dominate. Even the more dra- 
matic media, like film and radio, had still 
not apparently challenged or threatened the 
educators sufficiently to excite a truly high 
degree of involvement in the educational 
process with these newer devices of com- 
munication. 

Speculation concerning the reason for 
this relative lack of impact is interestingly 
articulated here by Skornia (pp. 156-167). 
He implies that our educators come out of 
the context of a primarily print culture, 
which by definition is self-delimiting in the 
sense of not demanding the application of 
our full range of sensory capacities in learn- 
ing. Thus, the overcoming of this print-cul- 
ture bias must be a forerunner of a truly 
significant utilization of the new media in 
education. 

However, the concrete advent of the 
educational television movement in the 
throes of vast rises in school enrollment 
(The nation’s first non-commercial edu- 
cational television stations began opera- 
tions at the University of Houston in April, 
1953) precipitated operational and research 
support for this dramatic new educational 
medium. Now, with nearly fifty open-cir- 
cuit educational television stations on the 
air, over 250 closed circuit television instal- 
lations in educational institutions in the 
United States, and increasing use of com- 
Mercial television for educational program- 
ming, TV has become a challenge to many 
educators, a threat to many others. 

Perhaps the most important effect of this 
new medium movement is that in the process 
of critically evaluating its effect as an edu- 
cational tool, it has become necessary to 
reappraise the whole problem of communi- 


cation in school instruction. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the whole spectrum of in- 
structional media—face-to-face, the printed 
page, traditional audio-visual aids, the mo- 
tion picture, tape recorders, radio, televi- 
sion, and automated instruction—should 
now more than ever become a focal point 
of interest and research. The basis for a 
break-through in the use of the few in- 
structional tools which have been utilized 
for hundreds of years may be in the making. 

Communication Media and the School 
provides a rich source of observations and 
ideas dealing with the implications of this 
potential break-through. It does so by pre- 
senting a series of short reports of theoreti- 
cal and social implications, inventions and 
research, and area and case studies. Perhaps 
the most intriguing aspect of this volume is 
the fact that the editors have selected not 
only a variety of reports which relate to the 
problem in the United States, but also re- 
ports which allow us to look at aspects of 
the new instructional media in England, 
Japan, Australia, India, Ghana, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Poland, Sweden, 
the Soviet Union, New Zealand, East Africa, 
Iran, and Colombia. 

As is generally the case when a hetero- 
geneous assortment of contributions makes 
up a volume, there is much variance in the 
pattern of organization and content and in 
the degree of sophistication. For example, 
Taylor (pp. 347-356), discussing mass com- 
munication in Ghana, is preoccupied with 
such fundamental issues as the fact that a 
mass education program did not become 
effective until 1948. The emphasis on the 
use of newer media is, of course, more 
limited in such a situation than in others 
described in the volume. For instance, in 
France, which has one of the oldest and 
most traditional mass educational systems in 
the world, as pointed out by LeFrane (pp. 
361-375), there is evidence of concrete plan- 
ning for a new government radio and tele- 
vision network which will attempt to bring 
to bear on the problems of mass education 
the most sophisticated learning aids and con- 
tent available in the mass communication 
realm. 
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The critical reader will be disturbed by 
the variation between well-documented re- 
ports and flimsy anecdotal impressions re- 
presented in the volume. However, when 
examined as a primarily encyclopedic, not 
necessarily comprehensive, attempt to ex- 
plore the new communication media and 
the school, and when viewed by the reader 
as documentation of a developing break- 
through in the use of educational media, this 
book is a valuable contribution to educators 
throughout the world. 

Ricuarp I. Evans 
University of Houston 


Putnam, C. Race and Reason: A Yankee 
View. Washington, D. C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1961. Pp. vii + 125. $3.25. 


Enough of what we may call Jurassic 
thinking remains in American orientations 
to “race” to render necessary a review of 
this latest intemperate argument for racial 
inequality—a book which makes much of 
appeals to “reason” and “common sense.” 
Perhaps the most worrisome thing about this 
enlarged brochure is the fact that it bears 
expressions of approval from the eminent 
geneticist R. Ruggles Gates, from Henry 
Garrett, R. Gayre, and Wesley C. George. 
The Foreword by T. R. Waring, Editor of 
the Charleston News and Courier, opines 
that “. . . the endorsement of these men, 
taken together with the evidence of other 
scientists called as witnesses by the author 
in his text, guarantees the scientific integrity 
of Race and Reason and confirm the sound- 
ness of its premises” (p. v). Unfortunately, 
Mr. Waring’s opinion is not confirmed by 
the contents of the book itself. 

A theory which holds that the center of 
the earth is made of strawberry jam is 
likely to arouse among most normal readers 
more curiosity about the author’s motiva- 
tions than about the accuracy of his allega- 
tions. Nevertheless, we may wish to examine 
the factual accuracy of his claims and the 
nature of the reasoning used to support 
them. In similar fashion, readers with strong 
constitutions and a willingness to spend 
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their time in analyzing the fantastic doc- 
trines of our latter-day nativism may be in- 
trigued by the work under review. 

Mr. Putnam tells us that he spent three 
years studying law at Columbia University, 
Yet his understanding of the necessary and 
proper role of the Supreme Court is such 
that he actually can write, “Five minutes 
before the court’s desegregation decision, 
the Constitution meant one thing; five min- 
utes later it meant something else. Only one 
thing intervened, namely, an expression of 
the personal views of the members of the 
court” (p. 6, italics added). Thus does Mr. 
Putnam dismiss the authority of the Court, 
the complexity of its task, and the essential 
interpretative role the Court has always 
played in the development of the American 
constitutional tradition. 

The author refers to the approval of his 
views by such Southerners as Virginius 
Dabney, John Temple Graves, and James 
E. Simpson (“. . . son of a former president 
pro tem of the Alabama Senate”). Indeed, 
his belief in the innate inequality of races _ 
should be equally welcome to the Portugese 
in Angola. : 

As for the evidence against his thesis of 
innate racial differences, Mr. Putnam simply 
regards it as a “hoax,” preferring such no- 
tions as the following: “Undoubtedly an 
individual or group, taken out of the cul- 
tural environment of their own race and 
brought up in that of another will sometimes 
absorb some features of the culture of the 
new environment, but in such instances they 
become parasites upon the culture of the 
second race” (p. 27). 

The level of Mr. Putnam’s discourse may 
be further indicated by the following sam- 
ples of his question-and-answer technique: 


If the races, left to themselves, tend to in- 
termarry, doesn't this mean that it is the 
natural thing to do? 
Consider a garden that has been carefully 
cultivated for many years. What happens if 
it is left to nature? (p. 67) 
Is it true that integration is part of the com- 
munist conspiracy in America? 
The communists have made the integration 
movement a part of their conspiracy, al- 


though of course communism is not the only 
force back of integration. (p. 70) 

So rich is Race and Reason in errors and 
half-truths that a brief review cannot re- 
fute the numerous fallacies which should 
be corrected. For readers who may wish to 
consult a well balanced source on the basic 
genetic issues, L. C. Dunn and Th. Dobzhan- 
sky’s Heredity, Race, and Society will serve 
as a useful introduction to the kind of 
scientific evidence and thinking which Mr. 
Putnam derides. Among many excellent 


texts dealing with the psychological and 
sociological factors, George Si and J. 
Milton Yinger’s Racial and Cultural Minori- 
ties will serve a similar function. 

The Public Affairs Press has performed 
a signal public disservice in issuing still an- 
other instigation to confusion and distor- 
tion in a field of crucial national and in- 
ternational importance. 


Rosi M. WituiaMs, Jr. 
Cornell University 
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As editors, we are doomed to “read 
everything,” a fate which leaves us ambiv- 
alent. On the one hand, the hopeless effort 
to keep afloat on the endless and fast-flow- 
ing river of books leaves us with a sense of 
drowning in printer’s ink and with little 
time for the long, long thoughts that are 
by no means the exclusive property of 
youth. On the other hand, books remain 
one of the best indices of a culture’s trends 
and status, and those that repeatedly fill our 
shelves give us a pleasant feeling of being 
more or less au courant with a surprising 
variety of movements in this puzzling, ex- 
citing world. 

For example, Chinese Myths and Fantasies 
(New York: Oxford, 1961. Pp. 200. $3.75) 
is a charmingly illustrated reminder of some 
of the ideas and traditions that have been 
part of China’s more than four millenia of 
civilization. Translated by Cyril Birch, 
these ancient tales and legends provide some 
insights into both the gentler and the darker 
currents of belief and national character 
that have enabled the giant of the Orient 
to survive repeated cultural crises up to 
the present communist one without losing 
its distinctive identity. To understand a 
people, it may be as important to know its 
animating myths as to know its current 
economy and polity. 

If we spin the globe from Asia to South 
America, we come up with another of the 
useful studies by the Council on Foreign 
Relations, Social Change in Latin America 
Today (New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. xiv 
+ 353. $5.00). Written by six highly com- 
petent anthropologists, this volume is per- 
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haps the best brief source we know for 
thoughtfully interpreted information about 
social developments in Latin America and 
their implications for both US foreign pol- 
icy and education for a fuller comprehen- 
sion of our neighbors in Mexico and Cen- 
tral and South America. A recurrent theme 
in this book is the hostility toward the Yan- 
quis that seems exacerbated rather than re- 
lieved by North American technical aid, 
machines, and ideas of self-government. 
Part of this hostility may be proudly 
chalked up to increased freedom of expres- 
sion from the Rio Grande to Tierra del 
Fuego. But there are other factors. First, 
there is the hostility of debtor to creditor. 
Dependency is an unpleasant threat to the 
image of mature autonomy in nations as in 
persons, and the resentments associated with 
a sense of obligation are strong ones. There 
is also, however, the more vital and self- 
respecting hostility of the growing rival, 
the nation beginning to feel the power of 
its own muscles and brains. To the extent 
that this latter brand of antagonism is wax- 
ing in the Latin countries of the western 
hemisphere, it represents a great gain for 
their peoples. For us, it creates serious prob- 
lems that must be met with tact, inventive- 
ness, and a secure dedication to the princi- 
ples of freedom and national diversity. The 
Council of Foreign Relations has done 
much to provide us with the comprehen- 
sion on which to base wise action. 

The intellectual basis for wise action is 
also sought in Leonard Doob’s Becoming 
More Civilized (New Haven: Yale Univer. 
Press, 1960. Pp. xii + 333. $6.00), a psycho- 


logical exploration of what happens to peo- 
ple when they move from more primitive 
forms of culture to a more civilized state. 
An eminent social psychologist, Dr. Doob 
has drawn his data from Africa, the West 
Indies, the Middle East, and two Indian 
tribes of North America. What he arrives 
at is a series of twenty-seven hypotheses to 
guide future research. Perhaps the reluc- 
tance to draw conclusions and to discuss 
the implications of available knowledge for 
policy and application is scientifically laud- 
able, but it seems a bit too conservative in 
the light of the richness of the ideas that lie 
irritatingly just beyond the limits of this 
informative book. Even so, it is a volume 
that deserves wide reading. For example, 
Doob’s hypothesis that all societies eventu- 
ally “become civilized in a distinctive man- 
ner or perish” is one that could well be 
pondered deeply by all who are interested 
in, the newly emerging nations of three 
turbulent continents. 

_Also on the psychological side is P. T. 
Young’s Emotion and Motivation (New 
York: Wiley, 1961. Pp. xxiv + 648. $7.50), 
a textbook more valuable for its com- 
prehensiveness than for its novelty. A full 
survey of a complex technical literature, it 
takes a broad view of the determinants of 
human behavior, emphasizes a multifactor 
approach in which the causes of action are 
sought in a variety of antecedent conditions 
and organismic states, and pays particular 
attention to the relationship of emotion to 
Motivation and learning. Theoretically, 
Young espouses a sophisticated hedonism, 
arguing that affective processes, positively 
and negatively evaluated emotions, are cen- 
tral in determining behavior. If the writing 
1S sometimes ponderous, Emotion and Mo- 
tivation covers a wide range of important 
or and repays careful reading. 

z t m impossible these days, of course, to 
Sa of psychology without coming quickly 
A the poignant problem of mental health. 

refreshingly helpful little volume here 

been written by William Glasser, a 
Peychiatric consultant to the California 
a Anthority. Mental Health or Mental 

s? (New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. xiv 


+ 208. $3.75) grows out of the conviction 
that the incidence of mental illness will not 
be reduced unless more people, having be- 
come effectively informed, take an active 
hand in the task. Dr. Glasser’s idea of the 
mentally healthy person is of one with a 
strong sense of personal identity who can 
weather shocks and changes in his world 
without losing a proud sense of who he is. 
Direct and indirect education can contri- 
bute to this basic feeling of personhood, 
and all those connected with the educational 
process, including parents, could profitably 
become familiar with the guides offered 
here for ways in which such a contribution 
can fruitfully be made. 

Improved mental health is only one tar- 
get, of course, of our enormous and grow- 
ing concerns with personal welfare. Alfred 
de Grazia and Ted Gurr have prepared an 
unusual and valuable book (American Wel- 
fare. New York: New York Univer. Press, 
1961. Pp. xv + 470. $6.50) which presents 
for the first time a panoramic survey of 
welfare work in America, including the 
character and costs of the processes by 
which private and governmental agencies 
work in multiform ways toward the provi- 
sion of minimum essentials for living a dig- 
nified life by larger and larger proportions 
of our population. An excellent handbook, 
American Welfare is also a thoughtful and 
eye-opening consideration of the problems 
that our welfare efforts entail as well as 
solve. Increases in security make openings 
for other issues to press their way into con- 
sciousness, and the society that is attentive 
to its welfare obligations transforms itself 
in part by increased sensitivity to new hu- 
man problems. 

Among the welfare problems still very 
much with us are the economic and moral 
confusions of young adults. Frank H. Rich- 
ardson, author of the ubiquitous “only” 
books—For Boys Only, For Girls Only, etc. 
—has addressed himself to this topic in For 
Young Adults Only (Atlanta: Tupper & 
Love, 1961. Pp. 133. $2.95). Dr. Richard- 
son’s intentions are obviously good and his 
personal concern is warm, but his psycho- 
logical and moral sophistication is reminis- 
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cent of Victorian liberalism. The interesting 
question is one of who the people are in 
their ‘twenties who read this book with any- 
thing other than an attitude of disdain! 
Not that Victorian liberalism did not 
have its very considerable virtues: Take, for 
example, its political expression in Fabian 
socialism, that remarkable movement started 
by Sidney and Beatrice Webb that included 
G. B. Shaw and H. G. Wells and exercised 
such an influence on Clement Attlee. When 
the British Labor Party came to power in 
1945, 230 of 394 newly elected Labor mem- 
bers of the House of Commons were Fabi- 
ans. The whole story is ably and literately 
told by Anne Freemantle in This Little 
Band of Prophets (New York: New Amer- 
ican Library, 1960. Pp. 320. $.75), one of 
the best bargains among recent paperback 
originals. 

Another bit of history of high worth and 
fascination is Charles Morgan’s The Life of 
Michelangelo (New York: Reynal, 1960. 
Pp. 253. $6.00). Written with enthusiasm 
and sensitivity as well as careful scholarship, 
this book does two important things. First, 
it portrays a complex and extraordinarily 
gifted man, lonely, difficult in his personal 
relations, and desperate in his efforts to 
wring from art all that it can reveal of hu- 
man aspiration and beauty. Second, it evokes 
the very Zeitgeist of the Italian Renaissance, 
its squalor and its susceptibility to tyranny 
as well as its intellectual eagerness and both 
its widespread creative impulse toward all 
the forms of art and its passionate receptive- 
ness to talent. 

While he doesn’t use the term or refer to 
the period, Dagobert Runes is concerned 
with Renaissance questions in his little col- 
lection of Letters to My Teacher (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1960. Pp. 105. 
$2.75). What are we teaching and why? 
How do we usefully recapture a sense of 
man’s past as part of the human adventure 
in which we share? How can we achieve a 
fresh, Renaissance-style view of our world 
in order to mould it in desirable ways as 
well as to adapt to it most effectively? 
Thoughtful and knowledgeable, Runes’s lit- 
tle book is valuable for the queries it raises 
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if not entirely for the answers he suggests. 

Runes is concerned, of course, with is- 
sues in the philosophy of education, where 
Van Cleve Morris has given us an unusual 
text in Philosophy and the American School 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1961. Pp. xix + 
492. $6.00). First surveying major positions 
in ontology, epistemology, and axiology, 
Morris then attempts to interpret school 
policies as derivatives of fundamental phil- 
osophical views and to show the relation- 
ship of school practice to the basic notions 
of what is real, what is true, and what is 
good. The plan fails to come off success- 
fully, and many students are likely to won- 
der about the connections between, say, 
idealist ontology and decisions about seat- 
ing arrangements in an elementary class- 
room. And Morris could have discriminated 
more sharply between philosophical and 
psychological issues in the educational en- 
terprise. Nevertheless, his book is obviously 
the product of a cultivated mind that knows 
schools and people as well as ideas. 

A little short on ideas but long on good 
sense and a hard-headed understanding of 
teachers and school children, T. Margaret 
Jamer’s School Volunteers (New York: 
Public Education Association, 1961. Pp. xvi 
+ 200. $3.95) reviews the experience that 
indicates how valued a school volunteer can 
be when he relieves a teacher of time-con- 
suming routine chores and provides need- 
ful youngsters with extended opportunities 
for friendly contacts with adults. Volun- 
teers have been welcome in London schools 
for fifty years, and many US schools have 
learned gratitude for this kind of help. The 
wave of new interest was started in 1955 
by the School Volunteer Program of the 
Public Education Association, financed by 
several foundations and providing formal 
training for volunteers before they are 
placed in schools that have been prepared to 
use them in educationally effective ways. 
The aim is not only to benefit school en- 
terprises but to permit a fuller and more in- 
formed participation in education by par- 
ents and others concerned with improved 
schooling. 

Finally, having entertained some doubts 


about the applicability of the term “affluent” 
to our society, we must confess to conver- 
sion after reading—of all things!—Tbhe 
New Cruising Cookbook (New York: Nor- 
ton, 1961. Pp. 304. $4.50), in which R. K. 
Jones and C. McK. Norton happily discuss 
the acquisition, maintenance, and implica- 
tions of various types of galley equipment, 
gear, and supplies for owners of boats large 
enough to make such issues important. A 
sample tid-bit: If you buy a gasoline stove, 
you are ineligible for fire insurance, a fitting 
state of affairs for a landlubber who doesn’t 


know that alcohol is a better cooking fuel 
at sea, anyway! Newly reminded of our 


and decided that the concoctions called for 
would taste as succulent in a stable dining 
room in suburbia as on a tempest-tossed 
ketch or yawl. We stopped our social 
ruminations, thinking that this book is for 
all trenchermen, whether their taste for 
open water is real or vicarious. —JH&EJS 
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Educating 
The Young Child 


Christianson-Rogers-Ludlum e Johnson- 


Sickels-Sayers èe Logan 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL: Adventure in Living and 
Learning. Helen M. Christianson, Mary M. Rogers, and 
Blanche A. Ludlum. This new text observes the actual 
progress of two- to four-year-old children learning to live 
with peers and adults in a school setting. Emphasis is on 
the teacher’s role in affecting personality development in 
these crucial years. 

302 pages. 1961. $4.25. 


ANTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE, 3rd 
Edition. Edited by Edna Johnson, Evelyn R. Sickels, and 
Frances Clarke Sayers. This delightful revision of a fa- 
vorite text for college courses freshly relates the best 
children’s literature to the child of today. Among the 
highlights are new selections, enriching background ma- 
terial, and added emphasis on story telling. 


1239 pages. 1959. $7.95. 


TEACHING THE YOUNG CHILD. Lillian M. Logan. 
Principles and methods essential to successful teaching of 
nursery school through primary grades are discussed and 
illustrated, with particular attention to the total pattern 
of child development. Problems, projects, and bibliogra- 
phy follow each chapter. 

449 pages. 1960. $6.00. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON- NEW YORK: ATLANTA: GENEVA,ILL~ DALLAS > PALO ALTO 


The Transformation 
of the School 


by LAWRENCE A. CREMIN, Teachers College, 


Columbia University 


One of the most important books in education to appear during the past twenty 
years. It traces the development of the progressive movement in American education 
from its beginnings in the 1870's to its collapse in the years following World War Il. 
Educational reform is examined in relation to social, political, and intellectual reform 
of the same era; the principal ideas of the progressive educators are dealt with critically; 
and the impact of progressive education on the schools is assessed. 

1961. 352 pages. $4.00 text 


An Introduction to Education 
in American Society 


by RAYMOND E. CALLAHAN, Graduate School of 
Education, Washington University 


A judicious combination of readings and analysis that presents to the reader the facts 
and concepts essential for an understanding of American education and the school system. 
“An excellent, comprehensive treatment of education in America. It begins with the 
trumpet sound of great issues that are relevant to the education of mankind as a race, 
and it ferrets into every nook and cranny of professional education of the present day. 
The illustrative readings from the professional literature, which illuminate the text, are 
highly apropos and well chosen. Quality is a hallmark of this book.”—paut D. LEEDY, 
The American University. — à 

Second edition, 1960. 483 pages. $5.75 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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American High School Administration, 3rd Ed. 


David B. Austin, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Will French, Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

J. Dan Hull, Director, Instruction Organization and Services, 


Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare 


A thorough revision of a highly respected textbook for courses in 

high school administration. 

@ emphasizes the new roles of the high school in our industrial 
democracy and how these affect high school administration 

@ presents a full discussion of the science of administration—and 
studies the role of the school administrator as educational pol- 
icy maker and community leader 

© examines the new and changing relations between high schools 
and colleges, universities, and the world of work 

@ draws upon current research 


JANUARY 1962, 608 pp., $7.00 tentative 


Children’s Literature in the Elementary School 


Charlotte S. Huck, The Ohio State University 
Doris A. Young, Purdue University 


“The emphasis which this book places on the intimate grasp of 
various types of literature encompassing such areas as science, so- 
cial studies, and mathematics will distinguish it from all others in 
its field.”—Donald E. Carline, Kansas State Teachers College 
1961, 542 pp., $6.75 


The Psychology of Human Growth and Development 


Warren R. Baller, University of Nebraska 
Don C. Charles, Iowa State University 


“This is one of the best introductory texts I have examined in a 
long time. Its genius lies in very effective communication of funda- 
mental concepts and generalizations, in language that is clear, 
simple, and very much to the point. Its content is scientifically 
sound and its organization is particularly appropriate for the edu- 
cation of teachers in institutions where the focus is upon teaching 
as a process in which human individuals are engaged.” 


1961, 445 pp., $5.50 —Dean L. C. Haskew, University of Texas 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, INC., ses madison Ave., N. x. 17 
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Questions that need asking 


WHENEVER HUMAN socIETIES have be- 
come complex, some kind of school, some 
kind of formal group instruction, has ap- 
peared—for those who would be priests, 
for those who were to learn to write, for 
the sons of the ruling classes, and finally, 
in modern industrialized societies, for 
all children born within the society. For 
many hundreds of years, all of the great 
Societies on this planet have been in com- 
munication with each other, observing 
each other’s ways of educating, whether 
for purpose of accepting or rejecting the 
procedures by which youngsters, naval 
officers, or members of the civil service 
Were trained. No society today, however 
small or isolated, starts from scratch to 
think out all over again what, if one were 
quite free to choose, would be planned 
now as the best way of educating chil- 
dren. Our thought is hidebound by 
a thousand outworn conventions; real 


school begins only at five or six. Before 
that, even if the children are in groups, 
it isn’t real; it’s nursery school or kinder- 
garten. Real school occurs within term 
time and in the day time; otherwise, it 
has to be qualified again: It’s summer 
school, vacation school, after-school 
school, or night school. School is appro- 
priate to the beginning of something—of 
childhood learning or preparation for a 
specialist career like garage mechanic or 
physician. And in all schools, it should be 
possible to finish, to receive some termi- 
nal imprint which is irreversible. Further- 
more these finishing points should be in- 
ter-related. When one has “got through” 
some level, it should be possible to go on, 
later, to other levels, So a long battle 
goes on between the attempt of various 
purveyors of education to provide as 
cheap, rapid, and inadequate an education 
as possible for which some degree or 


certificate can be given, and those who, 
as fellow professionals or consumers of 
the education, want to keep the standards 
high. 


Dialogue of Confusion 
One of the very curious aspects of this 
battle is the great discrepancies among 
these various comsumers. When the 
learning at issue is those vary basic things 
which differentiate between human be- 
ings and non-human beings—speaking a 
language, for example, and, today, lit- 
eracy—the concern of the parents and 
the concern of the society overlap, The 
parents want their children to learn; the 
society wants all children to learn, and 
the parents and the official agents of the 
society interact in coercing each other by 
passing laws to discipline the parent who 
does not care and by making taxpayers’ 
and citizens’ demands on the local, or 
state, or national unit which, in the eyes 
of the parents, is delinquent in providing 
an adequate school. As the state of public 
conscience has developed, the dialogue 
between the parents who want their 
children taught (by someone else) and 
the community that feels all children 
should be taught has burgeoned—into 
special education for the handicapped, 
into more and more years of schooling as 
the right of every child, etc. Schooling, 
like public health or protection from fire, 
has become a right which a citizen can 
demand from the government on the 
theory that the things that are to be 
taught in school cannot be taught at 
home. And again the school retaliates by 
attempting to discourage if not forbid the 
parents from taking any hand in teaching 
their own children. This in turn may 
vary from letters and speeches through 
the pra about not interfering with a 
child’s learning to read, to court cases in 
which parents challenge a poor school 
by taking the child out and teaching him 
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at home, to which in turn the outraged 
and insulted community retaliates by a 
court order forcing the parent to send 
the child to school. All over the country 
people are moving about, adding to the 
tax load in new suburbs, trying to find a 
community where mere residence entitles 
their children to good schooling. Local 
school systems reel before the impact of 
these migratory parents, and as the sys- 
tems deteriorate blame the deterioration 
on immigrants from less privileged areas. 
This situation becomes an argument for 
state or federal aid (They may be in our 
schools next!) by those who think the 
best way to get a generous and necessary 
act going is to make it appear self-inter- 
ested. Or we have President Kennedy’s 
new plan to begin the kind of “equaliza- 
tion” inside states which will take into 
account the impoverishment of many 
areas, particularly in slums. 


Rights and Privileges 

Finally, we have the very curious no- 
tion that although every American child 
should have a right to a good education, 
provided by the local taxpayers and en- 
joined upon all parents, at some point in 
the system—once elementary school, then 
high school, increasingly now college, in 
some ways, graduate school—education 
ceases to be a right and becomes a privi- 
lege. The lower the education—lower be- 
ing oddly defined as a function of an 
earlier age—the easier it is to see it as 
right until, suddenly with a bump, we 
come back to the concept of the home; 
and kindergarten or nursery school again 
turns into a privilege for which parents 
should pay or which should be specially 
subsidized. Between the acknowledged 
point of beginning and the end of com- 
pulsory school attendance, it is the com- 
munity that is held responsible, and the 
parents’ means of protesting against 10- 
adequate community support or supervi- 


sion is principally to move to another 
community or, if they have enough 
money, to send their children to private 
schools. 

Conversely, when the child graduates 
from the compulsory level, three choices 
are open: (a) to go on to school, pri- 
marily at his own or his parents’ expense, 
no longer with rights but only socio- 
economic privileges, (b) to get a job and 
be entitled to the full rights of wage- 
earning adults in the society—employees’ 
compensation, unemployment insurance, 
accumulation of social security benefits, 
union membership, the right to enter into 
contractual relationships, rent a house, go 
into debt, marry and have children, com- 
mit themselves to mental hospitals, com- 
mit crimes and stand the consequences, 
get drunk, own a car, take a job or leave 
it—or (c) to join the aimless ranks of 
unemployed youth. The community 
sense of responsibility which is typically 
exercised towards elementary and high 
school children at various levels in dif- 
ferent states is gone. For the older adoles- 
cents, education is an individual thing, 
something for which each person should 
pay, not only in money, but in inferior 
social status, by deferring the contractual 
rights which the boy or girl who leaves 
school can properly enjoy. So a handful 
of tug boat employees or flight engineers, 
because of their admitted rights in a com- 
plex system in which they are full work- 
ing members, can hold up a city or a 
country until their demands are met, but 
in some states students are not even al- 
lowed to vote. Then mass protests are 
treated as riots, The equation that stu- 
dents are children holds over even to the 
Surveillance commonly maintained when 
adult teachers participate in workshops 
and “attendance” is checked, 

Free tuition at state or city colleges, a 
Tin of scholarships, or income tax 

¢ductions for parents do almost nothing 


to mitigate the effects of this strange state 
of affairs in which parents of working 
children need make no contribution to 
their offspring, who now have homes of 
their own, whereas parents of studying 
children must both support them and, 
correlatively, retain control of their con- 
duct or delegate comparable controls to 
some quasi-parental educational institu- 
tion. Either way, the student is treated 
like a dependent child. 

Here again we have had a retaliation. 
The student, as mature as his age mates 
who are out earning a living but denied 
by his society the same social maturity, 
has insisted on a dependent marriage, 
forcing the world, which will not treat 
him as an adult economically, to treat 
him as an adult sexually—an adult in 
terms of his reproductivity, if not his 
productivity. So we have an increasing 
number of student marriages, subsidized 
by parents, colleges, and the professions 
the students will enter, because the eco- 
nomic conditions of their married lives 
militate against their doing full-time good 
scholastic work and entering their pro- 
fessions well prepared. 


Rethinking Chaos 

All of these issues need re-thinking 
from the beginning. What possible 
grounds are there for believing that ed- 
ucation should begin at six or four or 
three, while before that something dif- 
ferent, called child rearing or socializa- 
tion, takes place? Why is it of value to 
society to gather children together under 
outside tutelage that will supplement the 
home when they are five but not earlier? 
If this is a statement about children’s 
toleration of group experience or their 
experience away from mothering adults, 
how do we know that organized stimulat- 
ing experience, for mother and child, 
should not be provided? It is wholly pos- 
sible that the fundamental aptitudes for 


Questions to Ask OI 


being able to handle mathematics or to 
play chess, with their accompanying 
abilities to plan and anticipate, are learned 
under two. 

Similarly, what is the real basis of our 
present belief that children should be 
taught how to read in school? Originally, 
reading was taught as an apprenticeship 
skill by one who could read to one who 
wanted to learn. It was only when socie- 
ties wished to change the proportions of 
literacy within a generation that schools 
were needed in which the children of 
non-literate parents could be taught in 
bunches. But today America’s is an al- 
most completely literate society. Why 
shouldn’t mothers, who spend all day 
with their children, teach them to read, 
to understand money, to think about 
numbers, to understand the calendar, the 
clock, time, space? Now that these are 
the necessary requirements for a full 
humanity, just as walking and talking and 
understanding kinship relations and the 
local terrain were once the requirements 
for a full humanity, why can’t all such 
essentials be taught at home? Do we 
know why not? 

What proportions and what parts of 
the knowledge a child must have today 
should be taught in school? To brush 
their teeth? Won’t TV and radio and 
box tops do the job? Geography? Doesn’t 
the weather map for the United States 
on television every morning and night do 
a better job than the average school? 
Small children now learn to divide up 
the day by TV shows long before they 
learn about clock time, which can then 
be slipped in. These are merely passing 
examples to emphasize that we haven’t for 
a very long time really asked fundamental 
questions of this sort. Which learning, at 
which time, by what methods belong in 
our schools? And how much school work 
should be done in groups, where error is 
steadily compounded and children are 
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exposed to each other’s determination 
not to learn French and not to get the 
examples right? At what ages and for 
what subjects is group learning appro- 
priate? Which classes should have a wide 
range of intelligence, or of different kinds 
of intelligence? Which a narrow range? 
Which classes should contain chronolog- 
ical agemates, which mental agemates, 
which physical agemates, which emo- 
tional agemates? Our solution to each of 
these questions has been a blanket an- 
swer which has disregarded the others. 


Without Vision, the People... 


Why should learning a minimum be a 
right, but learning a maximum amount 
be a privilege? Why isn’t the student 
who works at his studies as much a mem- 
ber of the working group as any boy 
who gets a job as a bookkeeper or a garage 
mechanic? Why should we perpetuate 
the outworn notions that higher educa- 
tion is for the rich who can afford it and 
the poor with very superior intellects, 
instead of its being a right and a duty— 
as a citizen in a country—for everyone 
to develop his potentialities to the full? 
Attending an institution of higher learn- 
ing without either the mentality or the 
interest to take advantage of the expen- 
sive facilities that the generosity and 
saving of other generations has made pos- 
sible should be a luxury and should be 
paid for heavily. But using them as they 
were meant to be used and for their clear 
social purposes should be both a right 
and a duty. 

Why should we demand the same prè- 
requisite steps for individuals of different 
ages with different abilities and motiva- 
tions? Why can’t we have different ex- 
pectations for the boy with an IQ of 140 
who has coasted through poor schools 
until he is in the roth grade at 17 but, 
once enlisted in the Navy, gets his high 
school certificate in three months, an 


h level research but who is at present 
arated from any chance of doing so 
even years of required academic 
? Why can’t we set up a system in 
h the emotional, social, and recrea- 
Mnal aspects of age-grading are taken 
care of in other ways than schooling, and 
ve have a variety of routes towards 
ng a new language or more math- 
cs or acquiring an academic degree 
prerequisite to a useful career? 
just at the moment when it is 


happen if we asked, abso- 
lutely freshly, why in the 1960's we — 
should have schools at all, and for what, 
for whom, at what time, for how long, 
instead of involving ourselves over and 


What would 


over in pendulum swings between one 
hoary and unsatisfactory solution and its 
opposite? i 
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The sociology of reading research 


Tuer American educational system orig- 
inally had three main parts: the com- 
munity, the school children, and the 
teacher who was hired to educate them. 
As education expanded in the nineteenth 
century, especially with the adoption of 
long periods of compulsory education, 
other roles and institutions were added 
to the system—teacher training institu- 
tions, educational administrators to super- 
vise the larger schools and school sys- 
tems, and authors and publishers to 
produce the text books for millions of 
students. These new specialists greatly in- 
tensified the age-old quest for theories 
and ideologies of education. Toward the 
turn of the century, they began to turn 
to the new social sciences for help, and a 
new role was added to the social system 
of education, that of the research scien- 
tist. Education became to some extent a 
system of applied science—a set of in- 
teracting roles and institutions within 
which scientific research is sponsored, 
carried out, interpreted, communicated, 
and applied. The activities of the research 
scientists affect and are affected by the 
teacher-training institutions, the school 
administrators, the teachers, the textbook 
writers and publishers, and the commun- 


ity. 
Social Problems and Science 


The application of science to any field 
of social activity involves important 
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social problems. Medicine provides a 
well-known example. Many nineteenth- 
century physicians bitterly resisted such 
scientific innovations as Semmelweiss’s 
statistically supported plea to surgeons to 
wash their hands and save child-bearing 
mothers from death (2). Many innova- 
tions, based on inadequate research, cre- 
ated medical “fads” and contentious 
schools which resisted rational correc- 
tion. As medical science developed more 
adequate research methods and knowl- 
edge, it required an heroic effort to re- 
form the institutions of medical training 
and the standards of admission to prac- 
tice, involving strong professional organ- 
ization, strict government controls on 
admission, outside support from enor- 
mously wealthy foundations, and a public 
willingness to pay for competent medi- 
cal care. Despite this progress, there re- 
main to this day serious problems in the 
organization of medical research and the 
transmission of scientific knowledge to 
medical students and practicing physt- 
cians, to say nothing of medical eco- 
nomics. Such problems have recently 
been made the object of the new field of 
medical sociology (4, 70). 

The application of scientific research 
to education presents similar problems, 
aggravated by several special factors. 
First of all, the sciences involved, those 
of human behavior, have methods that 
are less well developed than those of 


the natural sciences and which labor un- 
der certain inherent restrictions. Second, 
the problems of values and goals, present 
in any application of science, are more 
complex and controversial in education 
than in medicine. The restoration of 
health is easier to define than the creation 
of an educated person. The period dur- 
ing which scientific research was intro- 
duced into education was also a time of 
crusades to change—broadening in some 
ways, narrowing in others—the goals of 
education. (5) Scientific theories of the 
ways children develop and learn became 
deeply entangled with ideological con- 
flicts. Third, the public has not yet been 
willing to pay for the recruitment and 
training of professionals comparable to 
those in medicine to staff their schools. 

Some of the social problems of applied 
science are exemplified in the domain of 
elementary reading instruction. There 
\ has been a great effort to develop scien- 
tific research and theory in this field, 
leading to drastic changes in teaching 
methods over the last sixty years. At the 
same time, there have been attempts to 
formulate new goals and to de-emphasize 
some old ones. 


The Field of Reading 


These developments have not gone 
smoothly. Educational literature is full 
of references to the tendency of schools, 
teacher training, and teaching materials 
to lag behind in accepting the practical 
implications of scientific research and 
theory, On the other hand, many writers 
Note a tendency in some cases to run to 
extremes, to change doctrines and prac- 
Uces without adequate evidence, thus 
creating new problems which lead to a 
Swinging back of the pendulum and, pos- 
sibly, new cycles of extremism (7, 7, 77). 
The study ‘of “cultural lags” is an old 
field of interest for sociologists, involv- 


Ing such factors as inadequate communi- 


cation of the new, vested interests in the | 
old, and lack of rationality among those 
who might benefit from change. The 
study of cycles is also a long-standing in- 
terest of social scientists, typically mo- 
nopolized by the economists but now be- 
ing approached by sociologists with new 
techniques for the study of mass diffusion 
and influence processes. These deviations 
from an optimum development, both the 
chronic lags and the excessive fluctua- 
tions, can be studied by sociological 
methods. 

The current situation in the reading 
field suggested some merit in studying 
the social organization of research on 
reading and the channels by which re- 
search findings influence educational 
practice. Such an enterprise dovetails 
with new and important developments in 
the sociology of the professions, the 
study of communication and social in- 
fluence, and the analysis of research 
methodology. It also involves two fron- 
tier areas of considerable interest to 
sociologists: the sociology of science, and 
the empirical analysis of social systems. 
Finally, it permits an examination of the 
social organization of reading research, 
the methods used in this research, the 
channels by which it is interpreted and 
communicated, and the response of ed- 
ucational administrators and teachers to 
it. Thus, the problems can be considered 
in terms of their interrelationships in a 
social system of applied science. 


The Social System 


To say that something is a social sys- 
tem means, minimally, that it consists of 


1 With support from the Compe Corpora- 
tion, the Bureau of Applied Socia Research at 
Columbia University is undertaking an exten- 
sive study of the sociology of reading research. 
This project represents an extension of a vari- 
ety of theoretical interests that have long been 
pursued in the Bureau’s programs of investiga- 
tion. 
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Chart I: Status-groups and institutions involved in the application of scientific research 
to elementary reading instruction 
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a number of parts which are interrelated. 
The main components of the social sys- 
tem of applied science in elementary 
reading instruction, and some of the main 
lines of influence among them, are shown 
in Chart I. 

The boxes in the chart indicate statuses 
within the system; these statuses are usu- 
ally (but not always) part of the institu- 
tion indicated on the right. Complex as 
it is, some status-groups and institutions 
have been omitted, notably state depart- 
ments of education and their specialists 
and the local, state, and national profes- 
sional associations of school administra- 
tors and teachers. Anyone familiar with 
the system can undoubtedly add addi- 
tional relationships which he feels are im- 
portant. 

„The relationships among statuses are 
actually of several quite different kinds. 
One of the most important facts about 
the system is that some people occupy 
several strategic statuses at the same time 
or in succession. Some reading research- 
ers become general “experts” (as indi- 
cated, for example, by their authorship 
of textbooks on reading instruction), are 
professors in university schools of edu- 
cation, and are writers or editors. 

Another important fact is that some of 
these status groups have the job of for- 
mally training others: The general reading 
expert trains both future researchers and 
future teachers college professors as well 
as school administrators and teachers. 
Similarly, local teachers college profes- 
sors, school reading specialists, and pub- 
lishers’ representatives give vast numbers 
of institutes, workshops, and demonstra- 
tions to teachers on how to improve their 
reading instruction. 

A third type of relationship among 
Certain statuses is legal authority. Pub- 
lishers decide what kinds of textbooks 
they will print; school administrators gen- 
erally tell the teachers what textbooks to 


use, and the community, through its 
board of education, is laa to tell 
the school administrator what kind of 
reading instruction it requires. A some- 
what different form of authority is the 
professional prestige of the expert. Top 
experts give scientific authority to cer- 
tain methods and the text materials em- 
bodying them as well as to research 
workers and their findings. But to some 
extent, the basic scientists in related 
fields (psychology, linguistics, statistics) 
must legitimize the scientific status of the 
reading expert within the university. The 
local teachers college professors, school 
reading specialists, and the professionally 
trained type of publishers’ representatives 
may claim expert authority for their ad- 
vice to the teachers. 

Finally, there are economic relation- 
ships. Various institutions provide sup- 
port for research projects which they 
select. Publishers hire reading experts and 
textbook writers, sometimes for sums 
much greater than their academic salaries. 
Local school systems provide the market 
for the publisher’s wares, determining 
what they can profitably produce. And 
boards of education and the community 
determine how much money is available 
for hiring teachers and buying materials. 

It is the interaction among these many 
status groups which ultimately deter- 
mines what research is done, how it is 
interpreted to administrators and teach- 
ers, how it is embodied in school text- 
books, and how much is applied by the 
classroom teachers. Consequently, it is 
necessary to examine the component 
parts of this system, using such methods 
as interviewing and content analysis, both 
qualitative and quantitative, and extend- 
ing the inquiry back from the present 
situation into the accessible past. 


Researchers and Experts 
Central in this system are two related 
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but not quite identical roles: those of 
the major researchers (defined as anyone 
who has done several pieces of research 
in the field) and the leading experts (de- 
fined as anyone who has published a 
textbook on how to teach reading.) The 
researchers make studies and train new 
research people. The leading experts have 
generally done some research and some- 
times are prolific investigators; as au- 
thors of textbooks on reading instruc- 
tion, major journal articles, pamphlets, 
and teachers’ manuals, they interpret the 
whole body of research, their own and 
other people’s, and relate it to theories 
of reading and learning. 

How were these persons drawn into 
research roles? Who trained them? What 
opportunities have they had for research 
at various phases of their career? What 
attitudes do they hold on a number of 
current and past issues in the field? Even 
the simple recording of such available 
facts as place of graduate training sug- 
gests clustering around certain institu- 
tions at certain periods: A, B, and C all 
studied with D, who studied with E and 
F. . . . The tracing of such interconnec- 
tions may help to explain the amount 
and style of research and the major the- 
oretical emphases of many of the experts. 
Institutional arrangements at teachers 
colleges and university schools of educa- 
tion may also have a great deal to do 
with research output. Failure to institu- 
tionalize the role of “educational re- 
searcher” and to provide appropriate in- 
stitutions and career opportunities may 
have deprived society of the continuing, 
major research efforts which are re- 
quired to solve educational problems. 

A point of particular interest is the re- 
lationship of these experts in the applied 
field of reading instruction to such basic 
disciplines as psychology and linguistics 
(72). If the basic disciplines are well de- 
veloped, they may have much to con- 
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tribute to the applied field; if they are 
rather undeveloped or suffer from major 
blind spots, they may, on the contrary, 
confuse and mislead those who try to fol- 
low their guidance and evoke a rejection 
of their approaches by some “practical- 
minded” educators. Failure of the edu- 
cators to keep in step with developments 
in the basic disciplines is a major pos- 
sible cause of great difficulty within edu- 
cation generally and within the field of 
reading in particular. 

Another significant relationship is that 
between reading experts and general ed- 
ucational theorists and philosophers and 
the tides of opinion which the latter 
create. The recommendations laid down 
in textbooks of reading instruction rep- 
resent not only derivations from scien- 
tific principles developed through re- 
search; a large component is derived from 
theories and philosophies whose relation 
to scientific research is much more in- 
direct and possibly tenuous. The selec- 
tion of research projects, the interpreta- 
tion of their results, and the highlighting 
or ignoring of certain findings in the 
preparation of texts and articles all may 
be affected by this source of influence, 
depending on the character of the role- 
relations that are entailed or made pos- 
sible by the social system. 


Publishing Companies 

The publishing company in America’s 
educational system, plays a tremendously 
important role. It serves as intermediary 
between the educational experts in the 
teachers colleges and the personnel in 
the local school systems. It is, of course, 
more than a simple manufacturer of ma- 
terials according to the specifications of 
the experts. The economics of mass pro- 
duction interact with the market behavior 
of decision-makers in the local school sys- 
tems to produce a set of limits and im- 
peratives. If local school boards or prin- 
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cipals demand books which are relatively 
inexpensive but lavishly illustrated, there 
is little to be done but produce huge edi- 
tions of a relatively small number of 
works, designed for use by all kinds of 
children all over the country. If, on the 
other hand, materials have to take the 
form of a series of large, hard-covered 
books because of administrators’ prefer- 
ences, then other formats are excluded, 
regardless of the wishes of reading ex- 
perts for more flexible materials. If teach- 
ers are unwilling or unable to work out 
their own applications and exercises for 
the particular children they have, then 
publishers must provide detailed manuals 
and workbooks, despite the complaints of 
some experts that the teachers should get 
along without such crutches. 

„Oddly, this aspect of the social system 
within which reading research is con- 
ducted and fed into the educational en- 
terprise has never been closely and sys- 
tematically examined. The time is ripe 
for a thorough investigation of the rela- 
tionships between the staffs of publish- 
ing houses and both the producers of 
texts and other instructional materials, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
personnel of local school systems, who 
constitute the primary market of the 
firms, Understanding the role of the pub- 
lisher more fully also requires the collec- 
tion and systematizing of information 
about the economic restraints and pos- 
sibilities within a highly competitive in- 
dustry that shape the behavior of the 
companies and determine in some degree 
their undoubtedly significant impact on 
Teading instruction and the educational 
process generally, 


Local School Systems 


í Previous studies of teachers’ practices 
im reading and other fields have found, 
Surprisingly, that they seem virtually un- 
related to amount and recency of pro- 


fessional training, educational i 3 
and other individual characteristics of the 
teachers themselves. These practices are, 
however, apparently closely related to 
the perceived policies of school admin- 
istrators. Because these investigations 
“atomized” their respondents, rather then 
keeping together all the responses from 
particular localities, it is not entirely clear 
that it is simply the policies of the admin- 
istrators which account for the differ- 
ence; it may also have been the climate 
of opinion among the teaching staff as a 
whole and the nature of the community 
within which they were working. 

By the use of various methods of in- 
quiry—for instance, the method of clus- 
tered samples—it should be possible to 
shed some light on this situation. What is 
needed is not only data on individual 
opinions and outlooks among teachers, 
but also on the climate of opinion in 
teachers’ “peer groups,” the opinions and 
policies of supervising personnel in the 
schools, and the relevant characteristics 
of the general community. 

Such information is likely to lend it- 
self most fruitfully to analysis if it comes 
from two kinds of sources: schools where 
innovations are in various stages of in- 
troduction, and schools where there have 
been community controversies over read- 
ing instruction. When data from such 
active situations of change and even of 
conflict are examined in relation to data 
from schools where no notable changes 
or controversies have occurred recently, 
much may be learned about the accept- 
ance in local school systems of science- 
engendered innovations and the role of 
community decision-making systems (4) 
in determining the practices by which 
children are taught to read. 


Attitudes and Communication 


The history of what was done in the 
classrooms in the first six decades of this 
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century, as the attempt was made to 
bring science to bear on education, may 
never be written with accuracy. Some 
information is available for particular 
years and places where school surveys 
were made. Thus Hyatt, (9) was able 
to document the spread of instruction in 
silent as opposed to oral reading—a point 
on which certain city school surveys 
made observations of samples of class- 
rooms. The history of what was com- 
municated by researchers, by experts, and 
by others who used the printed media, on 
the other hand, is preserved on paper. 
The only problem is to find where it is in 
the libraries. 

An examination of this documentary 
material should provide some idea of 
how research findings were reported in 
the primary source and how they were 
transmitted by writers of general texts, 
review articles, and pamphlets. It is pos- 
sible that a form of “rumor chain” op- 
erated which eliminated qualifications 
and limitations and turned valid but lim- 
ited findings into veritable strongholds of 
doctrine. (77) In these documents it may 
also be possible to look for “waves” and 
“cycles” of doctrine on, for example, 
such questions as the age of beginning 
reading instruction, the size of children’s 
listening vocabularies and the require- 
ments of vocabulary control, and the 
place of phonics as a method of unlock- 
ing “new words” or supporting recogni- 
tion. In particular, it should be interest- 
ing to see whether the trend toward 
greater emphasis on independent word at- 
tack, including the use of phonetic analy- 
sis, was significantly influenced by the 
public controversy over why Johnny 
can’t read (6). One useful method here 
resembles the “panel study” of public 
opinion—the comparison of successive 
editions of textbooks on reading instruc- 
tion and of teachers’ manuals. 

The influence of particular articles and 
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research reports may be traced by the 
analysis of citations. Education lacks the 
ready-made measurement of the “weight” 
of a paper which the law has for the 
weight of an appellate decision in the 
form of Shepherd’s citations. By concen- 
trating on certain major texts and arti- 
cles, however, one can keep the job man- 
ageable. (Eventually, computers may 
make such analyses routine, once all the 
materials are stored away in their “mem- 
ories.”) It seems probable that certain 
pieces of research, often based on quite 
limited numbers of individuals and sub- 
ject to the peculiar conditions of one time 
and place, have been relied on out of all 
proportion to their scientific weight. The 
widely quoted evidence that children 
could not be successfully taught to read 
until their mental age was 614 was not 
controverted until Gates’s series of ex- 
periments, using different methods and 
different school environment. Meanwhile, 
it had established such a place in the lit- 
erature that it took many years to be 
removed, and it still enjoys an occa- 
sional ghostly reappearance (8). The 
failure of the system of scientific evalua- 
tion and communication to prevent these 
excesses, which sprang in part from the 
fact that certain findings were highly 
congenial to the prevailing educational 
philosophies of their day, is a topic worth 
examining both historically and in the 
present situation. 

It would be most useful to tie these 
problems of the content of communica- 
tions on reading instruction over the last 
generation to the attitudes and beliefs of 
teachers and administrators, both cur- 
rently, as revealed by surveys, and his- 
torically, as revealed by retrospective in- 
terviews or documents. It may well be 
that there has been a tendency for doc- 
trines and emphases created in one gen- 
eration, aimed at securing changes from 
the practices then prevalent, to be re- 


peated in communications to a new gen- 
eration, starting from a different point 
and facing rather different problems. 
Thus, warnings against overemphasis on 
phonetic analysis, made in the context of 
the 1900's, may have been repeated with 
little change in tone or balance at later 
times when systematic phonetics had all 
but disappeared from the schools, text- 
books, and teachers college curricula. 
This, in turn, may have produced an un- 
deremphasis on phonetic techniques of 
word identification which was not in- 
tended. Current writing on the problem 
seems to be quite aware of the dangers of 
stampeding people in the opposite direc- 
tion, and it seems distinctively to insist 
on balanced and mixed methods. 
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Social-class differences 
in educational life-chances 


Tue racr oF social-class differences in 
life-chances is one of the best established 
and most meaningful patterns in social 
life. The term “life-chances” came into 
sociology from German origins, probably 
most directly from Max Weber, to refer 
to the pre-determined expectations and 
outcomes that make up the fate of the 
people born in a given social-class posi- 
tion. Differences in life-chances occur in 
all societies, even the most egalitarian, on 
the whole always to the advantage of the 
higher classes, and they comprise a wide 
range of specifics. For example, the higher 
the social class in which an individual is 
born, the better are his chances for a 
long life, advanced education, high oc- 
cupational achievement with the associ- 
ated fulfillment of his own and the so- 
ciety’s values, high money income, large 
and varied goods-consumption, and phys- 
ical and mental health (7). 


Qualifications and Trends 

Both scientific understanding and the 
far-reaching moral implications of this 
pattern of social-class differences in life- 
chances require us immediately to enter 
a number of important qualifications. 
Note, first, the significance of the word 
“chances” in the statement of the superior 
advantages of the higher classes. The dif- 
ferences in life-chances are average, not 
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absolute. In all societies, some persons 
born in the lower classes manage to 
achieve as good a life as some and a bet- 
ter life than others of those who were 
born in the higher classes. In other words, 
there is always some social-class mobility, 
upwards and downwards; birth in itself 
is not an absolute determinant of life- 
chances. The amount of mobility varies, 
of course, from a relatively small amount 
in such a society as Hindu India in earlier 
times to a considerable amount in con- 
temporary American society. In our own 
society, in fact, perhaps even a ma- 
jority, consisting of up to two-thirds of 
the population in each generation, move 
up or down at least a little, and some of 
them a great deal, in the social class 
structure. The remaining large minority 
acquires its class position—high, medium, 
or low—and its corresponding life- 
chances directly from its parents. The de- 
gree of fixity of life-chances at birth is 
measured by the amount of social mo- 
bility in a society. 

We have to note also that there are at 
least minor departures from the pattern 
of superior advantage for the higher 
classes. In their study of social-class dif- 
ferentials in psychosomatic illness in the 
Yorkville section of New York, for ex- 
ample, Rennie and Srole (z2) found that: 
the prevalence of colitis, hives and rashes, 


and hay fever increases from the lower 
to the higher classes. Asthma and blad- 
der trouble were most prevalent in the 
higher and lower classes, least in the mid- 
dle classes. Finally, heart conditions were 

Snore prevalent in the middle classes than 
in either the higher or the lower classes. 
Similarly, it has been suggested that in 
some historical periods, the upper classes 
suffered disproportionately greater losses 
in war than did the lower classes. If only 
to avoid sentimentalizing the hard lot of 
the lower classes, we must attend to those 
situations in which the higher classes have 
the poorer life-chances. 

Another important qualification for 
the pattern of social-class differences in 
life-chances is the trend toward a reduc- 
tion in the span of these differences. At 
least in modern industrial societies, the 
recent historical tendency has been to- 
ward diminution of the inequalities in 
life-chances between the classes. While 
differences remain, the lower classes are 
now relatively closer to the higher classes 
in the length of life, the amount of edu- 
Cation, the quality of health, and the in- 
come they can expect. The larger amount 
of social mobility that occurs in modern 
industrial societies, compared with soci- 
a of other types, is perhaps the most 
important consequence and best single 
indicator of the trend toward reduction 
In the range of differential life chances. 
ie much farther this trend can go is, 

course, another question. 
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and actually gets in our society. With 
social class position held constant, Ne- 
groes in America, as everyone knows, 
have poorer life-chances than whites. Or 
because they are Jews, some people have 
better life-chances in some respects, 
poorer in others, than non-Jews. These 
and other social factors cut across social 
class, and the result is a complex pattern 
of determination of life-chances, a pat- 
tern which requires more multivariate re- 
search and analysis than it has received 
up to now. Do we not too often attribute 
the pattern of people’s lives exclusively 
to something too loosely called “social 
class,” thereby losing both in our scien- 
tific understanding and in our consequent 
power to control and alter the pattern? 


Educational Differentials 


Still and all, even when these several 
qualifications have been made, we know 
that social class positions are important 
determinants of differentials in our life- 
chances. For the present, then, we shall 
put qualifications aside, and concentrate 
on social class determinants. Nowhere is 
the evidence for these determinants 
clearer than in regard to educational dif- 
ferentials. And since these differentials 
have so important a part to play in fixing 
so many other kinds of life-chances—for 
instance, occupations and incomes—we 
shall now give them our full attention. 
First, we can describe the existing pattern 
of educational differentials and some of 
its major consequences. Then we can dis- 
cuss some of the explanations that have 
been offered to account for these differ- 
entials. Finally, we can ask how, and by 
how much, it seems possible to alter 
them. 

The pattern of social-class differentials 
in access to the amount and quality of ed- 
ucation has been the subject of relatively 
intensive investigation in the United 
States since the 1920's at least. It is an 
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area of investigation that has been in 
part created and supported by American 
egalitarian values, for researchers in this 
field usually sought to expose what they 
thought ought to be changed. Certainly 
the predominant pattern in what they 
found, that is, the superior advantage of 
the higher classes, has always been clear. 
Surveying the whole lot of these studies, 
which had sampled a wide variety of 
states and local communities, Mulligan 
(10) summed up the findings in the fol- 
lowing six generalizations: 


1. A tendency for students from pro- 
fessional, proprietor, and i 
groups to increase in proportion from 
grammer school to college. 

2. Students in liberal arts colleges tend 
to stand higher in the socio-economic 
scale than those in teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools. 

3. Students enrolled in private schools 
and universities, on the whole, come from 
higher socio-economic groups than stu- 
dents attending public high schools, jun- 
ior colleges, or state universities. 

4. Students from upper socio-economic 
groups are over-represented in institutions 
of higher learning, and students from the 
lower socio-economic groups are under- 
represented. 

5. The chances children of superior in- 
telligence have of attending college in- 
creases as the family income increases. 

6. The chances children of superior in- 
telligence have of attending college in- 
crease as the father’s occupational status 
increases. 


Thus, the higher the individual’s social 
class position, the better his life-chances 
with regard to both the quantity and the 
quality of his education. 

And the pattern of the occupational 
consequences of these educational differ- 
entials is also quite clear. The better the 
education the individual receives, the 
higher is his occupational attainment, as 
is demonstrated in Table 1 with data 
from the 1950 United States Census. 
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Table 1 Percentage distribution by major 
occupational group of employed 
males, 22-74 years, by years of 
school completed, in the U. S. 


1950 
Managers 
Years of School and Professional 
Completed Proprietors Workers Laborers 

Less than 5 years 5.0 0.8 17.9 
5 to 8 years 7-4 1.2 10.2 
ọ to rı years 10.8 2.5 68 
12 years 15.4 6.1 3-9 
13 to 15 years 22.2 17-3 1.9 
16 years or more 17.9 55.0 0.7 


Or consider some data from Warner and 
Abegglen’s study (76) of occupational 
mobility in American business and in- 
dustry. Table 2 shows how important 
college attendance and graduation is for 
top business achievement. 


Table 2 Education of 1952 business leaders 
and of the general population in 
1950, U. S. (in percentages) * 


U. S. Adult Males 


Amount of 30 Years and Over 1952 Business 

Education in 1950 Leaders 
Less than high school 55 4 
Some high school 16 9 
High-school graduation 16 II 
Some college 6 19 
College graduation 7 57 

Total 100 100 


As Warner and Abegglen bluntly 
phrase it, “Education is now the royal 
road to success and to the positions of 
power and prestige at the higher rungs 
of big business.” 

As an example of the way in which life- 
chances are not absolute, of course, it 
should be noted that a remarkable 24 pet 
cent of these top business leaders never 
entered college.‘ 


2 Adapted from Glick (4). 

$ Taken from Warner and Abegglen (16). 

4 Similar evidence on the importance of edu- 
cational attainment for top business achieve- 


ment can be found in Newcomer (z7) and Kel- 
ler (9). 


Finally, consider some data on the ef- 
fects of educational life-chances upon in- 
come life-chances. Table 3 shows that 
for United States males there is a steady 
increase in average income among suc- 
cessively higher educational levels. 


Table 3 Average (mean) income in 1949 
for employed males, 22-74, by 
years of school completed, U. S.” 


Years of School Completed Average Income 


None $1,359 
1t0 4 1,625 
5 to 7 2,135 
8 2,685 
ọ to rr 3,013 
12 3,516 
13 to 15 3,878 
16 or more 5,724 


« With regard to income, we also have 
data on the effects of the quality as well 
as the quantity of education received. 
Studying 10,000 graduates of American 
colleges, Havemann and West (6) found 
that median income varies considerably 
among the graduates of different groups 
of American colleges. “The earnings of 
the graduates go up steadily as the wealth 
of their colleges, as measured by endow- 
ment per student, rises from the lowest 
to the highest brackets.” Table 4 presents 
the differences in median incomes for col- 
leges of different quality as measured 
roughly by amount of endowment per 
student. 


Mentality and Money 


Whenever explanations of the differ- 
ential educational life-chances of the so- 
Cial classes are being discussed, the mat- 
ter of IQ differences is sooner or later 
introduced. This is a matter, of course, 
around which general social ideologies 
have clustered and tended to polarize, as 
in the long-standing controversy over the 
relative importance of “nature” and “nur- 


5 Adapted from Glick (4). 


ture” in the understanding of human 
behavior in all its aspects. This prolifera- 
tion of ideologies around the determi- 
nants of IQ-differentials was due as 
much to the inadequacy of our scien- 
tific knowledge as to the relevance knowl- 
edge has in this area for our social values 
and goals. Where our ignorance has cre- 
ated a vacuum, the tides of intellectual 
and ideologica] fashion have swept back 
and forth between polar high-points of 
emphasis, now on “nature” alone, now 
similarly on “nurture.” Of late, there 
seems to have been a considerable dimi- 
nution in this oscillation. There are very 
few Galtonians among us any more, with 
a tendency to explain differences in IQ, 
aptitude scores, and actual achievement 


Table 4 Median incomes of graduates from 
colleges of different quality 


The big three $7,365 
(Harvard, Yale, Princeton) 
Other Ivy League $6,142 


(Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
Pennsylvania) 

Seventeen technical schools 
(California, Carnegie, Case, De- 
troit, Drexel, George, Illinois, 
Massachusetts and Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology; Rensselaer, 
Rose, Virginia, and Worcester 
Polytechnic Institutes; Clarkson 
College of Technology, Cooper 
Union, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, Tri-State College) 

Twenty famous Eastern Colleges $5,287 
(Amherst, Bates, Bowdoin, Brown, 
Clark, Colby, Franklin and Mar- 
shall, Hamilton, Haverford, Ho- 
bart, Lafayette, Lehigh, Middle- 
bury, Rutgers, Swarthmore, 

Trinity, Tufts, Union, Wesleyan 
of Connecticut, Williams) 

The big ten $5,176 
(Chicago, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Northwest- 
ern, Ohio State, Purdue, Wiscon- 


$5,382 


sin) 
All other Midwest colleges $4,322 
All other Eastern colleges $4,235 
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solely in terms of innate, fixed, geneti- 
cally-determined characteristics. On the 
other hand, the extreme environmentalists, 
whose heyday was in the 1930's, have 
also departed from the scene. Both groups 
have recently been more willing to pay 
attention to two facts that have been 
known at least since Binet’s time and 
work. The first is the fact of average dif- 
ferences in IQ scores among social classes, 
and the second is the fact of considerable 
dispersion of IQ scores within any given 
social class. These two facts have always 
challenged both the extremist interpreta- 
tions of the sources of IQ differences. At 
the present time, then, the consensus of 
academic opinion seems to be that these 
differences are “as much” the result of 
environmental as of genetic factors. To 
be sure, this simple phrase, “as much,” 
covers a large amount of persisting ig- 
norance. But it does acknowledge that 
we must look into the social, cultural, 
economic, and political spheres to dis- 
cover some of the sources of social-class 
differences in IQ scores and their effects 
on differentials in educational life-chances. 
If IQ is in some measure a social product, 
and if social forces also influence educa- 
tional life-chances in other ways than 
through molding IQ, the scientific man- 
date to investigate a variety of social 
areas as sources of these life-chances is 
obvious. 

One of the first areas of social differ- 
ences to be intensively investigated for its 
effects upon educational life-chances was 
the area of “economic” or income dif- 
ferences. Especially in the 1930’s, when a 
dominant current of social science 
thought was running that way and when 
the necessary data were already easily 
come by, a number of investigators 
studied how income differentials deter- 
mined access to a college education. By 
the 1930's, a high school education was 
no longer considered training sufficient to 
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guarantee the kind of equality of oppor- 
tunity that all Americans ought to have. 
A college education was beginning to be 
what the post-war period has seen it ac- 
tually become, almost an indispensable 
minimum of training for all equal and 
aspiring Americans. A typical study was 
one done at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, using a sample of a thousand 
students who graduated from the Mil- 
waukee high schools in 1937 and 1938 | 
(5). The IQ scores of these one thousand 
students ranged from 117 to 146; pre- — 
sumably, all of them could have mastered ` 
a college education. But whether or not 
they actually went to college depended 
very much on their parents’ income as 
the figures in Table 5 show: 
Table 5 Relation between parental income 
and attendance at college for.a 


group of 1,000 Milwaukee high- 
school graduates® 


Per Cent 

of Graduates 
Parents’ Income in College 
$8,000 and up 100.0 
$5,000-7,999 92.0 
$3,000-4,999 72-9 
$2,000-2,999 44-4 
$1,500-1,999 28.9 
$1,000-1,499 25.5 
$500-999 26.8 
Under $500 20.4 


Thus, the children of parents in the 
lower-income categories had only one- 
quarter as good a chance to go to college 
as the children of parents in the higher- 
income categories, even though they were 
just as capable of profiting from a col- 
lege education and of moving into the 
higher-ranking occupational roles. 
Income differentials are not everything, 
however, as the figures also indicate. 
Even in the lowest-income category, 
a fifth of the children went to col- 
lege. Additional evidence for this fact — 
can be found in Mulligan’s study (10) 
® Taken from Goetsch (5). 


of the socio-economic backgrounds of 
college students at Indiana University in 
1947. Despite the GI Bill, which was in 
full operation at that time, social class 
position and access to college were still 
positively correlated, Mulligan found. 
The financial subsidies of the GI Bill did 
tend, however, to reduce the social-class 
differentials somewhat. By comparing 
veteran and nonveteran groups of under- 
graduates, Mulligan estimated that the GI 
Bill had increased the proportion of stu- 
dents from the lower socio-economic 
groups by from go to 113 per cent. Thus, 
both economic differences and other so- 
cio-cultural factors were still influencing 
college attendance. Mulligan also noticed 
that there were differences, even within 
those lower socio-economic groups which 
were equally eligible for GI Bill aid, in 
the extent to which they had actually 
taken advantage of it. The lower-clerical 
and skilled-labor groups took propor- 
tionately greater advantage of the Bill 
than did the farming and semi-skilled 
groups. From this difference Mulligan 
tentatively concluded that “the absence 
of talented students from the white col- 
lar and skilled groups in institutions of 
higher learning is due, on the whole, to 
economic factors rather than to cultural 
factors, but, in general, the absence of 
talented students from farming, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled groups in institu- 
tions of higher learning is due, on the 
whole, to cultural factors.” Though its 
findings are obviously tentative and not 
necessarily to be generalized, Mulligan’s 
study points the way to further efforts to 
discriminate economic and other kinds of 
Social differences and to assess their rela- 
tive weights in the determination of dif- 
ferentials in educational life-chances. 


Child-Rearing Patterns 


Ets while economic interpretations 
ere still a dominant current, a new 


point of view began to rise in American 
social science and was eventually applied 
to the explanation of differentials in edu- 
cational life-chances. This point of view, 
which we may usefully label the social 
psychological point of view if we con- 
strue the term in a broad sense, was cre- 
ated by a series of new and inter-related 
developments in Freudian psychology, 
academic social psychology, and the 
methodology of interviewing and public 
opinion polling. Starting in the late 
1930's and gaining strength continually 
over the last twenty years, the social psy- 
chological approach has studied the way 
in which such factors as values, aspira- 
tions, knowledge or ignorance, child- 
rearing patterns, and personality syn- 
dromes affect the life-chances of the 
different social classes. The findings in 
each of these spheres tend to confirm one 
another, and the general results have been 
an important supplement to our under- 
standing of economic differences alone. 

Since the human individual starts in the 
family, we may introduce our account 
of what the social psychological ap- 
proach has discovered with a report on 
the studies of class differences in patterns 
of child-rearing. These studies typically 
gather their data through interviews, not 
actual observation of child-rearing be- 
havior, and compare two broadly-defined 
social classes, the “middle” and the 
“lower.” Fortunately for our purposes, 
Bronfenbrenner (2) has recently sum- 
marized and criticized some fifteen of 
these studies, covering the period from 
1932 to 1957 and including such places 
as Berkeley, Yellow Springs, Chicago, 
New Haven, Detroit, Palo Alto, urban 
Connecticut, upstate New York, Eugene, 
Oregon, Washington, D. C., and one na- 
tional sample. Three of the nine general- 
izations in which Bronfenbrenner sum- 
marizes the findings of these studies are 
especially relevant for us, illustrating dif- 
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ferences in patterns of child-rearing that 
directly or indirectly affect educational 
life-chances: 


Though more tolerant of expressed im- 
pulses and desires, the middle-class parent, 
throughout the period covered by this 
survey, has higher expectations for the 
child. The middle-class youngster is ex- 
pected to learn to take care of himself 
earlier, to accept more responsibilities 
about the home, and—above all—to pro- 
gress further in school... 


In matters of discipline, working-class 
parents are consistently more likely to 
employ physical punishment, while mid- 
dle-class families rely more on reasoning, 
isolation, appeals to guilt, and other 
methods involving the threat of loss of 
love. . . . the techniques preferred by 
middle-class parents are more likely to 
bring about the development of inter- 
nalized values and controls . . . 

Over the entire 25-year period studied, 
parent-child relationships in the middle 
class are consistently reported as more 
acceptant and equalitarian, while those in 
the working class are oriented toward 
maintaining order and obedience. Within 
this context, the middle class has shown 
a shift away from emotional control to- 
ward freer expression of affection and 
the greater tolerance of the child’s im- 
pulses and desires.” 


Incidentally, it should be noted that 
Bronfenbrenner also remarks, “In the last 
few years, there have been indications 
that the gap between the classes may be 
narrowing.” If so, this would be part of 
the more general trend toward the reduc- 
tion of inequality and difference between 
the social classes. 


Outlook and Personality 


During the last twenty-five years, fur- 
ther understanding of the social psychol- 
ogy of the different social classes has 
been contributed by a large number of 
investigations using the questionnaire 
survey or public opinion poll techniques 
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for collecting information on many dif- 
ferent behavioral, attitudinal, and opinion 
variables. Like the child-rearing studies, 
these also portray the relative disadvan- 
tages of the lower classes, in contrast to 
the middle classes, in matters relevant to 
educational and other life-chances. 
Lower-class people, for example, survey 
studies have found, participate in fewer 
voluntary associations and other organ- 
ized activities. They have less facility in 
reading and writing. They read fewer 
magazines and listen more to the “less 
serious” radio and television programs. 
They know less about political issues and 
have less expressed interest in them. They 
are less critical of the sources of the daily 
news. They are more timid about ex- 
pressing their opinions to poll interview- 
ers and more often give “don’t know” 
answers. They know less about such mat- 
ters that concern their economic and so- 
cial interests as income taxes, price con- 
trols, birth control, and consumer’s 
cooperation. They have lower occupa- 
tional aspirations and tend to go into 
blind-alley jobs. They have lower expec- 
tations for future income, and they are 
much less likely than people in the mid- 
dle class to say that the future holds good 
opportunities for them to improve their 
educational, occupational, or economic 
position. In brief, as Hyman (8) has put 
it, the survey data “show clearly that 
there is reduced striving for success 
among the lower classes, an awareness of 
lack of opportunity, and a lack of valua- 
tion of education, normally the major 
avenue to achievement of high status. 

A new dimension has been added to 
our understanding of the social psychol- 
ogy of the different social classes by re- 
cent studies which employ technical psy- 
chological instruments to assess the 
deeper personality characteristics of their 
samples. Both the child-rearing studies 
and the questionnaire surveys have as- 


sumed that these deeper personality char- 
acteristics were the consequences of 
correlates of the patterns they studied di- 
rectly, but this assumption was not sup- 
ported by various kinds of psychological 
evidence. Such evidence for patterned 
personality differences between the 
classes, differences that are obviously sig- 
nificant for educational life-chances, has, 
however, recently been produced in a 
pair of studies by Rosen (74, 75). In these 
two studies, Rosen studied the differential 
motivation for achievement in a sample 
of public high school boys in New Haven 
and in a sample of pairs of boys and their 
mothers in four Northeastern states— 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
and Massachusetts. He used a projective 
test, like the TAT or Rorschach, “whose 
scoring system,” says Rosen, “is designed 
to detect and measure the degree to which 
a person thinks about and is emotionally 
involved in competitive task behavior that 
is evaluated against a standard of excel- 
lence. As is customary in the TAT test- 
ing procedure, the subject is presented 
with a set of fairly ambiguous pictures 
and asked to tell a story about each of 
them. His imaginative responses are then 
scored for evidences of achievement mo- 
tivation.” Rosen’s findings supported his 
initial hypothesis that boys in the different 
social classes vary in the degree of inten- 
sity of their “achievement motive.” Mid- 
dle-class boys in his two studies had con- 
siderably higher need-achievement scores 
than lower-class boys. In his second 
study, Rosen discovered that the achieve- 
Ment motive also varied among boys in 
different ethnic groups, such as the 
French-Canadians, Italians, Greeks, Jews, 
Negroes, and white Protestants. Nev- 
ertheless, social class differences in 
eres motive” were larger than 
the ethnic differences. The two factors 
ee together to produce personality 

ifferences with regard to achievement 


motivation that are related to differences 
in educational aspirations and life- 
chances. 


Social Structures 


Up to this point in our discussion of 
explanations of social-class differences in 
educational life-chances, we have paid at- 
tention primarily to the effects of indiv- 
idual families—their economic resources 
or their child-rearing patterns—and to 
the effects of individual aspirations, 
knowledge, and personalities. Now we 
shall look at some structural factors in 
the schools themselves and in the local 
communities that supplement these more 
individually-considered units in the crea- 
tion of differential educational life- 
chances for the social classes. The effects 
of the schools and the local communities 
in this regard have, of course, been ap- 
parent for a long time. Investigations (7, 
77) based on one or a few schools and 
local communities have described the in- 
fluence their structure and resources exert 
on the aspirations and opportunities of 
the individual students who study and 
live in them. But now the study of the 
organizations and environments that 
shape scholastic aptitudes and aspirations 
for going to college has been put on an 
entirely new and more systematic basis 
in the work of Dr. Natalie Rogoff (73), 
who has been able to study this problem 
with data from a nation-wide sample of 
35,000 high school seniors and with na- 
tional census and other data on such vari- 
ables as the size of local communities, 
their social class composition, the con- 
tiguity of colleges and other institutions 
of post-high school education, and the 
educational facilities of the high schools 
themselves. 

In a number of ways, Dr. Rogoff’s na- 
tional data show the structured advan- 
tages of the higher classes over the lower 
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classes in educational opportunity. The 
higher the social class position of a stu- 
dent’s family, for instance, the more 
likely he is to go to a larger and better 
high school. Thus, however strong the 
influence of the individual family on 
aptitude and aspiration, it tends to be 
strengthened by the school. Moreover, 
not only the size and resources of a 
school and its community, but also their 
social class composition affect aptitude 
scores and plans for going to college. 
And, says Dr. Rogoff, the higher the 
social class of the student, the more likely 
he is to be living in one of the larger 
American communities where a “goodly 
proportion of students in the upper social 
strata” is more frequently to be found. 
The larger proportion of higher-class stu- 
dents is important because “no matter 
how privileged or underprivileged the 
kind of family from which they come, 
high school seniors at least double their 
chances of scoring in the top fourth in 
aptitude if they attend a school where 
most of their classmates are from the up- 
per strata.” The lower-class students ben- 
efit in these schools, but, in the sense that 
the higher-class students are more likely 
to be there, they benefit even more. Not 
only aptitude scores, but college aspira- 
tions are also shaped by these schools 
with the greater proportion of higher- 
class students in them. “The more well- 
to-do students there are in a high school,” 
we can now say with Dr. Rogoff on the 
basis of data that are representative of 
the whole United States, “the higher the 
‘college-planning’ rates of all students, 
wealthy and poor alike.” The social com- 
position of a school’s student body seems 
to be an indicator of the financial re- 
sources available to the local community 
and also of its commitment to good edu- 
cation. When community and school 
conditions are favorable, all share in the 
benefits, though the benefits, on a na- 
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tional basis, are proportionately greater 
for the higher classes.” 


Research and Social Change 


What is to be done about the pattern 
of social-class differentials in educational 
life-chances which we have just re- 
viewed? How can we alter the pattern 
by changing one or more of the social 
and psychological factors which create 
it? These are questions that rise im- 
mediately in a democratic society, where 
our equalitarian values press for a more 
nearly complete realization than now oc- 
curs. They are also questions that rise 
immediately in a rational society, where 
men see that the fullest possible use of 
individual talents is a prerequisite for the 
maximizing of both private and public 
interests. Our values and our rational in- 
terests both fail in some notable measure 
in the present pattern of social-class dif- 
ferentials in life-chances. 

The answer to our question does not 
come easily, even after we have examined 
the different explanations of the pattern 
we wish to change. For while this ex- 
amination reveals some recent improve- 
ment in the scientific knowledge we 
need, it also reveals how imprecise that 
knowledge is. We know all too little 
about how the different sources of social- 
class differentials in educational life- 
chances are weighted relative to one an- 
other or how they are phased. What, to 
include relative weighting and order of 
phasing in a more inclusive term, are their 
specific interrelations? If we wish to di- 
minish the economic differences among 
the social classes, for example, can we be 


1 Rogoff’s findings with regard to the influ- 
ence of social class composition on college 
aspirations have recently been confirmed by a 
study using data on a sample of boys in a group 
of schools, seven ae and one private, in the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay metropolitan area. 
See Wilson (78). 


gure of support even from the lower 
classes for what is in their interest? The 
social logy of the lower classes is 
such we must sometimes first alter 
their attitudes, values and knowledge be- 
fore they will vote for or otherwise sup- 
measures to reduce economic 
jals that affect educational life- 
chances. Or, if we wish to affect this 
harmful social psychology of the lower 
classes, how can we know how much of 
it is due to economic disadvantages and 
how much to social-psychological dis- 
advantages that yield only to direct at- 
tack, not indirectly to economic changes 
alone? What if an economic change—for 
example, a rise in income—only confirms 
these short-term perspectives of the lower 
classes which are such a hindrance to the 
improvement of their educational life- 
chances? In this area of social life, as in 
others, we often see vicious circles in 
which a course of action only reinforces 
the behavior that it seeks to eliminate 
because it is not based on an adequate un- 
derstanding of that behavior. 

One of our main tasks, then, is a pro- 
gram of the best kind of social and social 
psychological research we can muster. 
More knowledge or—what is usually the 
same thing—better knowledge of the 
structural factors that affect educational 
life-chances, for example, can be of con- 
siderable help in deciding what is to be 
done. Dr. Rogoff’s work makes it clear 
that political and economic programs at 
the state and federal level are necessary 
to alter the disadvantages that the smaller 
local communities, their schools, and their 
lower-class students suffer in the com- 
Petition for equality of educational op- 
portunity. Similarly, investigations of the 
effects of economic differences have long 
since established that financial aids to 
poorer but able students must be en- 
larged, 


Action for Change 


But a program of social and social- 
psychological research is obviously not 
enough. No matter how valuable for the 
future, research alone never is enough 
when present needs and values demand 
some immediate solution, however par- 
tial. Therefore, the vigor of the present 
social and political movement for the im- 
provement of our schools, for full utiliza- 
tion of all our children’s talents, and for 
full equality of opportunity for the dif- 
ferent social classes must be maintained 
or increased. It is clear that many of our 
children do not have the educational 
facilities to develop their IQ and aptitude 
capacities as much as is possible. It is 
clear, further, that some students whose 
IQ and aptitude scores are sufficient and 
more for college work are denied that 
educational opportunity for lack of ade- 
quate financial resources. These facts be- 
ing clear, political and economic reforms 
to provide adequate school facilities and 
monetary support are essential. Just how 
we are to achieve these social and eco- 
nomic reforms, of course, is not easy for 
the political and social scientist to say, 
but about their desirability we can have 
no question. 

But we have seen that more than struc- 
tural and economic factors produce so- 
cial-class differences in educational life- 
chances. We have seen that we must 
reach into the family itself if we are to 
influence some of the important factors 
that produce the social psychological ad- 
vantages of the higher classes, the disad- 
vantages of the lower. Some of this can 
be done by means of educational and 
informational programs. Apparently, pat- 
terns of child-rearing and their effects 
on the individual’s knowledge and aspira- 
tion can be molded by pamphlets, like 
that on Infant Care by the United States 
Children’s Bureau; by books, like that by 
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Dr. Spock; by magazine and newspaper 
articles, by television and radio programs, 
and by the educational programs of such 
voluntary groups as the Parent-Teachers 
Associations and the Mental Health As- 
sociation. We may recall Bronfenbren- 
ner’s remark, with respect to trends in 
patterns of child-rearing, that “the gap 
between the classes may be narrowing.” 
Yet, despite their influence on some 
parents, these informational and educa- 
tional programs are resisted or ignored by 
many other lower-class families. As nu- 
merous studies on the success of public 
communications efforts show, people pay 
attention chieffy to what they are in- 
terested in and want to hear. How, then, 
do we change the interests and values of 
lower-class families sufficiently to get 
their attention for the knowledge they 
need to have for greater equality of op- 
portunity? Are we prepared to go be- 
yond informational programs for parents 
to the child himself? Are we prepared, for 
instance, to lower the age at which chil- 
dren leave their families to go to school— 
to schools with trained teachers who can 
give students from the different social 
classes a more uniform learning environ- 
ment that will help to reduce differences 
in the social psychology of their individ- 
ual families? Would the lower classes ac- 
cept what some of them might consider 
an invasion of family prerogatives and 
privacy? And would the higher-class 
families, with all the icularistic at- 
tachments that build up in any family, 
be willing to give up the special advan- 
tages their children now have? Would 
higher-class mothers want to spend as 
much time and money on teaching lower- 
class children as they would spend on 
their own children in the same school? 
And if we lower the age of entry to 
really good schools sufficiently to over- 
come the advantages of the higher-class 
families, we may have to lower it to the 
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point where homes are being exchanged, 
not just schools being created. How far 
are we willing to go in rearranging family 
patterns to produce greater equality for 
the children of the different social classes? 
These are some of the questions that we 
have to answer, with adequate knowledge 
if possible, when we seek to enlarge our 
influence on the pattern of differential 
educational life-chances by altering the 
modes of family living and child rearing 
themselves. 

In conclusion, we can put aside these 
many specific questions about what is to 
be done and ask ourselves only the few 
essential questions in their more general 
form. How much can we do now, how 
much shall we do soon, to alter the pat- 
tern we deplore? Our values and our 
knowledge both tell us that we should 
and can do a great deal right away. And 
they also tell us, or so it seems, that we 
shall want to do more and be able to do 
more in the future. We must get on 
with the continuing task of making a 
more equalitarian and more rational so- 


ciety. 
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Contributors 


The Record features this month a trio 
of searching examinations from a socio- 
logical point of view of the role of our 
schools in American society, Dr. Mar- 
garet Mead, whose books have made an- 
thropology a science of vivid utility for 
all of us, begins with a radical question- 
ing of the school as a social institution, 
asking about new functions it could per- 
form to help more effectively in attain- 
ing the twin objectives of the good 
society, equality and excellence. Dr. Ber- 
nard Barber, author of the authoritative 
Social Stratification and a member of the 
faculty at Barnard College, then reviews 
the ways in which the American class 
structure determines the accessibility of 
educational advantages for our youth 
and makes some cogent suggestions as to 
how a greater spread of opportunity 
could be achieved. Finally, Dr. Allen H. 
Barton, the staff member of Columbia 

University’s Bureau of Applied Social 
Research who prepared the well known 
monograph, Studying the Effects of Col- 
lege Education, contributes an analysis 
of the ways in which reading instruction 
is influenced by a social system involving 
complex relationships among teachers, 
the community, and the “experts” who 
do the research and write the textbooks 
on how reading is acquired as a human 
skill and how it should be taught. 
These articles provide an important 
background for a consideration of a 
thorny professional problem in educa- 
tion, that of how teachers and other ed- 
ucators can best organize themselves. 
This issue is debated for us by Mr. Carl 
Megel, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, who argues strongly 
for an identification of teachers with the 
American labor movement, and Clarice 
Kline, a much honored classroom teacher 
in Waukesha, Wisconsin, who prepared 
her contribution during her just-con- 
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cluded year as president of the National 
Education Association. The issues here 
are highly relevant to the very nature of 
teaching as a profession. 

As a profession, education necessarily 
stands in intimate if often uneasy rela- 
tionships with the mass media, which, 
for better or for worse, remain among 
America’s dominant agencies of socializa- 
tion. Mr. Eric Larrabee discusses here 
some of the ways in which intellectuals 
and the media, as manifestations of our 
popular culture, can more effectively in- 
teract with one another. Mr. Larrabee, a 
senior editor of American Heritage, is a 

rominent writer whose most recent 

ok is The Self-Conscious Society. 

Within the framework of our self-con- 
scious society, we have been searching 
urgently for more effective ways of de- 
veloping our pool of scientific talent. On 
this score, Dr. A. R. Hibbs has some wise 
and surprisingly calm and calming words 
for us on the teaching of science in the 
elementary schools. Dr. Hibbs is director 
of the Division of Space Sciences at the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratories of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 

At the secondary school level, Dr. Dale 
Harris, a prominent psychologist from 
Pennsylvania State University, considers 
with novel insight the problem of how 
work experience can profitably assist 
the transition from adolescence to adult- 
hood in the modern community. 

Finally, we transfer our scene to a 
very different social complex, that of 
Africa. Dr. E. Franklin Frazier, who 
teaches anthropology at Howard Univer- 
sity in Washington, D. C., and who 
knows Africa as both scholar and 
traveler, reviews for us a number of re- 
cent books on the troubled renaissance 


of that once—but no longer—dark con 
tinent. 


The union pattern 


CARL J. MEGEL 


President, American Federation of Teachers 


Chicago, Illinois 


in teachers’ organizations 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION of Teachers 
is a national organization of public school 
and college classroom teachers only, 
working to improve their professional 
standards, status, and welfare as well as 
to improve public education in all areas, 
including financing, curriculum, and 
qualified staffing. 

Like most Art-cio professional and 
white-collar affiliates—the Newspaper 
Guild, the Musicians Union, and the Ac- 
tors Guild—it was born of necessity, 
some 45 years ago. This occurred when 
teachers, then and sometimes now called 
“dedicated people,” faced a crossroads, 
as did newspaper men who were told 
they ought to be content with the re- 
ward of molding public opinion, and 
Musicians and actors who were urged to 
be Satisfied with public applause. Set 
against a long working day and small 
paychecks, opinion and applause simply 
failed to ease the proper hunger for dig- 
nity and bread. 


Labor and the Need 


Administrative rules governing teachers 
and their personal conduct in Yonkers, 
New York, not too many years before 
the turn of the century, were significant 
to the need of a teachers’ organization of 
their own. These rules were: 


1) Teachers each day will fill lamps, 
clean chimneys and clean wicks. 

2) Each teacher will bring a bucket of 
water and a scuttle of coal for the day’s 
session. 

3) Make your pens carefully. You may 
whittle nibs for the individual tastes of 
the pupils. 

4) Men teachers may take one evening 
a week for courting purposes, or two 
evenings a week if they attend church 
regularly. 

5) After 10 hours in school, teachers 
should spend the remaining time reading 
the Bible or other good books. 

6) Women teachers who marry or 
engage in unseemly conduct will be dis- 
missed. 

7) Each teacher who smokes, uses 
liquor in any form, frequents pool or 
public halls, ‘or gets shaved in a barber 
shop will give good reason to suspect his 
worth, intentions, integrity, and honesty. 

8) Each teacher should lay aside from 
each pay a goodly sum of his earnings for 
his benefit during his declining years so 
he will not become a burden on society. 

9) The teacher who performs his labors 
faithfully and without fail for five years 
will be given an increase of 25 cents per 
week in his pay, providing the Board of 
Education approves. 


- The American Federation of Teachers 
was founded in 1916, when the kerosene 
lamp had been replaced in New York 
and some other cities by gaslight, but 
while the prohibition against teachers’ 
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marrying and the policy of 25-cent in- 
creases to salaries of $50 a month still 
prevailed in many districts. Because many 
pioneer “teachers’ unions” were greeted 
with court injunctions, leaders of long 
yision in the toddling unions looked 
about them for a way of augmenting 
their strength and improving professional 
status and welfare. They found little 
promise from the “professional” organi- 
zations led by the school bureaucracies 
that initiated the injunctions. 

But the American Federation of Labor 
had instigated or pioneered nearly every 
public school improvement and expansion 
up to then, beginning with the organized 
demands that resulted in the first public 
schools in Philadelphia. Organized labor’s 
program of free public education for all 
children, better incomes for the wage 
earner (teachers then as now were 
salaried), and other welfare activities ap- 
peared to parallel the goals of the teach- 
ers. Consequently, the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers took the step to become 
an action organization for teacher wel- 
fare and the improvement of America’s 
public schools. Samuel Gompers himself 
presented it with its American Federa- 
tion of Labor charter. Later, John 
Dewey, then professor of philosophy at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
remarked, 


Let me . . . say that the time will come 
—I am not sure that I will live to see it— 
when the question will not be, “Why 
should I join the Teachers Union?” It 
will be, “Why should I not, or why has 
not this person and that person done it?” 
The time will come when the principle 
of organization and co-operation and the 
recognition of common interests of all 
those who work in any way, whether 
mostly with their heads or with their 
hands, or mostly with their voices, will 
be so clear that the explanations and the 
apologies and arguments will have to 
come from those who are not members 
of the Teachers Union. . . . 
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I count it one of the satisfactions of my 
own teaching career that I have had from 
the first the opportunity to be a member 
of a local of the American Federation of 
Teachers. Today I prize this special op- 
portunity to join in rejoicing in its past, 
and in looking forward with confidence 
to its future. 

May I continue to be steadfast in the 
great work in behalf of the schools of 
America, and thereby throughout our 
common America, in a world that must 
grow in common understanding if it is 
not to perish. 


Building a Profession 

Significantly, then as now, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers attracted an 
increasing number of men and women 
seeking to build a true profession and to 
remain in it. They were teachers seeking 
a career rather than a stop-gap occupa- 
tion in which to serve until “something 
better came along,” as was the case with 
many turn-of-the-century pedagogues. 

The American Federation of Teachers 
pioneered for a better curriculum, better 
school financing, genuine professional 
status, better salaries, and those fringe 
benefits like sick leave, pensions, and 
other improvements that are taken for 
granted by other salaried people. It stood 
against anything that might lower the 
standards of education for America’s 
boys and girls. It still does. 

Since teachers are highly qualified 
professionally, the current program 0 
the American Federation of Teachers is 
keyed both to the advancement of pro- 
fessional status and to appropriate con- 
siderations of reward, security, and wel- 
fare. This program, summarized briefly, 
is as follows: 


_ A single salary schedule based on train- 
ing and experience, starting at $6,000 and 
reaching $14,000 in eight annual incre- 
ments, for every teacher at the Bachelor’s 
level, and an additional spread up to $500 
for training above the Bachelor’s, to more 


nearly approximate the incomes of other 
professions requiring comparable educa- 
_ tion and training; 
Stare tenure laws providing court ap- 
peal to protect teachers from being dis- 


al omg without proven cause after rea- 
le probation; 
Elimination of overcrowding in class- 


rooms, excessive class interruptions, and 
use of students as teacher substitutes; 
State laws for free and uninterrupted 
lunch periods; 

Berter teacher retirement pensions, sup- 
plemented by social security; 

+4 mad accumulative sick leave pay, 
hospitalization and medical insurance paid 
for from school funds, severance pay, and 

ition of the rights of teachers 

everywhere to organize, negotiate, and 
bargain collectively. 

The American Federation of Teachers 
Opposes the mis-named and proven im- 
practical merit rating system of pay and 
the employment of housewives and other 
unqualified persons as teachers’ aides. 
While it recognizes the value of televi- 
sion as an audio-visual aid, it opposes at- 

tempts to substitute mass education by 
television for classroom teacher-pupil re- 
lationships. Why? Because they lower 
educational standards! 

_ It is significant that the goals for pub- 
lic school improvement that are held by 
the American Federation of Teachers are 
paralleled by the efforts and policies of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. On 
the national level, these goals also include 
federal aid for education for school con- 
struction, teachers’ salaries, and scholar- 
ships and to combat delinquency and 
improve child health and welfare serv- 
Ices. The art-cro also supports and ac- 
tively works for such things as adequate 
appropriations for the US Office of Ed- 
Ucation, vocational education, federally 
impacted areas, international exchange, 
the National Defense Education Act 
_ Projects, etc. 
On the state level, concern is focused 


on adequate state aid for public school 
buildings and equipment and for better 
teachers’ salaries. Also, adequate teacher 
tenure laws, compulsory attendance, free 
textbooks, special schools for the handi- 
capped, and many other sound steps to 
give children generally better educational 
advantages have been and are supported. 

On the local level, our major objectives 
include improved financing to alleviate 
classroom and teacher shortages and to 
modernize often obsolete equipment and 
facilities, as well as innumerable projects 
that will improve education, both cur- 
ricular and extracurricular, in the com- 
munity and improve the professional 
status and stabilization of the teaching 
profession. 


Some Questions and Answers 


The editor of the Teachers College 
Record, in inviting me to write this arti- 
cle, assigned the task of exploring “the 
pattern of issues associated with the 
broad problem of how our school per- 
sonnel can properly protect their own 
interests and those of the children to 
whom they are directly responsible while 
best serving American society.” He posed 
several questions. It is my intention here 
to list each of the questions and to an- 
swer them directly. 

Question: Can teachers both repre- 
sent a genuine profession and at the same 
time organize along trade union lines? 

Answer: Let me predicate my answer 
with other questions. What is a “genuine 
profession”? Is it, in the case of teachers, 
a group of people subservient to an au- 
thority that limits its standards and ac- 
tions, or is it a group free to practice the © 
democracy it is commissioned to teach? 

Isn’t “organization along trade union 
lines” an honorable procedure that has 
lifted the status and standards of living 
of many other professional groups as 
well as the working man? Is it not honor- 
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able because 16 million men and women 
in the labor movement led so significantly 
in this lifting of America’s prosperity and 
standard of living? 

Is “trade union” a dirty word? Any 
such connotation is not deserved. I have 
participated in school financing and 
teachers’ salary campaigns as well as leg- 
islative efforts for tenure (professional 
security) for teachers. In these, as in 
other school and teacher welfare activi- 
ties, it was the labor union that I found 
standing solidly behind the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Labor has always worked for the im- 
provement of American education and the 
teaching profession. Labor has no axe to 
grind, except to hope that labor’s chil- 
dren receive a better education than their 
parents were able to obtain. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers is justly 
proud of its art-cio affiliation. 

Question: What is the effect of un- 
ionism on the public prestige of teachers? 

Answer: The effect of unionism on 
the public prestige of teachers has al- 
ways been to increase that prestige in 
terms of public recognition of the needs 
of teachers and public respect for the 
profession. Those who question this have 
nothing better to offer; and in lieu of 
something better, they try to place a 
question mark on unionism and collec- 
tive endeavor for professionals. 

Question: How can teachers most ef- 
fectively work toward a scale of com- 
pensation commensurate with their train- 
ing and the quality of service ren- 
dered? 

Answer: By using the time-honored 
and time-tested union process of collec- 
tive bargaining. Collective bargaining is 
an established institution of the Ameri- 
can Way of Life. George M. Harrison, 
when chairman in 1957 of the art-cio 
Committee on Education, defined collec- 
tive bargaining in this way: 
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Collective bargaining being a group in- 
strument, individuals must come together 
in groups to use it. That is all that hap- 
pens when individuals organize or form 
a union. 

They come together in groups to assert 
their democratic rights to a voice in es- 
tablishing the rules which will pres 
their own employer-employee relations, 
This is all that is meant by the term col- 


lective bargaining. 


Many school boards argue that the law 
does not provide for collective bargain- 
ing. The process, nevertheless, has been 
adopted in many communities. The re- 
sult in most such districts has been that 
school boards concede that “talking 
things over” with teachers’ representa- 
tives results in better employer-employee 
understanding of each other’s problems. 

Collective bargaining is not illegal in 
any state. It is the opposite of highly un- 
satisfactory and unprofessional contracts 
which impose a penalty of insecurity on 
the employee and fail to provide paid 
sick leave, grievance procedures, and 
other benefits usually obtainable only by 
collective bargaining. 

Heard frequently from the uninformed 
school administrator is the claim by in- 
ference that collective bargaining means 
teachers will use the strike weapon. This 
is unfounded. Over the years, there have 
been many more strikes by non-union 
teachers than by union teachers, Negotia- 
tions made possible by bargaining ar- 
rangements usually result in timely and 
satisfactory settlements of any contro- 
versies that may arise, 

Question: What are the consequences, 
both positive and negative, of affiliation 
by teachers with union organizations 
which are principally concerned with in- 
dustrial and commercial workers? 

Answer: Those who claim that there 
are negative consequences infer class dis- 
tinctions in the United States and agai 
seem to indicate a belief that teachers 
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may be downgrading themselves by as- 
sociating with those fellow citizens whose 
children they teach. 

Unions are action rather than discus- 
sion groups. Positive consequences of 
group action are most frequently the at- 
tainment of goals, and this is good so 
long as the objectives are for the benefit 
of the greatest number while not over- 
looking the rights of the individual em- 
ployee. 

Growth and progress in the teaching 
profession, as in any other, depends on 
rewards and incentives as well as the en- 
vironment in which services (public or 
private) are performed. It is significant 
that the current shortage of up to 350,- 
ooo degree-holding teachers is accom- 
panied by oversized classes, salaries that 
do not approach the cost of living, and 
inadequate provisions for everyday liv- 
ing or old age security in most com- 
munities. 

The union teacher is usually a better, 

less servile teacher. He knows he does 
not stand alone and is supported by his 
fellow teachers in the professional de- 
sire to teach the truth without fear of 
retaliation. 
, The industrial and commercial worker 
is the strongest supporter of improve- 
ments in education. His objectives are 
usually for his children’s future. The 
public schools are his hope. 

Question: What kind of organizations 
are most likely to insure the continued 
development of teachers as educated per- 
Sons with increasing professional com- 
petencies while at the same time 
working toward improved salaries and 
conditions of work? 

Answer: Organizations that improve 
the proficiency of the profession by se- 
Curing the inducements (a) for qualified 
teachers to stay in the profession and (b) 
that attract more young people into 
teachers colleges and thereafter a teach- 


ing career are clearly the most desirable. 
It becomes quite obvious, however, that 
this question cannot be completely an- 
swered in a sentence or group of sen- 
tences. 

It is generally conceded that all ele- 
mentary school teachers should have a 
bachelor’s degree attained by four years 
of successful college study. For secondary 
instruction, a master’s is desirable, and 
for college or university teaching, a doc- 
torate. The key question that arises is 
this: Are the rewards and inducements 
offered teachers sufficient to cause young 
people who sincerely want to teach to 
qualify, enter, and stay in the profession? 
These rewards and inducements have not 
been adequate in the past, nor are they 
adequate presently. 

Ten per cent of America’s 1,350,000 
teachers quit every year for what they 
consider greater opportunity or a better 
working enviroment elsewhere. A large 
percentage of teachers college graduates 
fail to enter teaching. Each of the 50,450 
school districts in the 50 states place a 
different value on qualified teachers as 
well as on their schools generally. 

This is demonstrated by two sets of sta- 
tistics. State and local financing of edu- 
cation in cities of 10,000 population or 
more now ranges from an annual high of 
$559.00 per pupil in Alaska to $191.00 in 
Arkansas. The value placed on degree 
teachers in the same cities varies similarly. 
For example, a beginning teacher with a 
bachelor’s degree, paid $6,150 in Fair- 
banks, Alaska, could receive only $2,794 
in Sumter, South Carolina. 

It is difficult to conceive any uniform- 
ity and across-the-board improvement in 
public education so long as these varia- 
tions exist. One could pursue the reasons 
—the inadequacy of the property tax, 
the population explosion, etc.—but they 
are generally well known. There is little 
wrong with America’s public schools 
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that money will not cure, and federal aid 
for education appears imperative when 
the space age and the i termingling of 
people has made America one commun- 
ity. But there are many factors in the 
school problem in addition to teachers’ 
salaries and lack of occupational benefits. 
Teaching environment is one of them, 
and the teacher struggling ineffectively 
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with 35 to so students in a class, as many 
are compelled to do, is not a happy 


Education in America will serve the 
nation best and assume its proper status 
for all concerned if and when it is ac- 
knowledged as the foundation of de- 
mocracy, worthy of first and major 
public concern—and support. 


CLARICE KLINE 


President, National Education Association 


Washington, D. C. 


The professional pattern 
in teachers organizations 


Forry years Aco, the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers were of approximately 
equal size. Today, the NEA is more than 
twelve times as large as the teachers’ 
union. Why did the vast majority of 
teachers decide to channel their profes- 
sional energies and resources through the 
National Education Association? Why 
do they today, with few exceptions and 
in very few localities, reject the notion 
of unionized grouping? 

i I think that the answer is to be found 
in the program of the National Education 
Association, its practical objectives, its 
democratic procedures, and its achieve- 
Ments. These characteristics and this ex- 
perience have persuaded a great majority 
of teachers that both the future of educa- 
tion in our country and the well-being 
of teachers can be most surely advanced 
by an independent, strong, united pro- 
fession. 


A Century of Achievement 


The National Education Association 
Was established in 1857 by a group of 
Practicing teachers and school adminis- 
trators. Its twofold purpose for more 
than a century has been “to elevate the 
character and to advance the interests of 
the teaching profession and to promote 


the cause of popular education in the 
United States.” These clearly profes- 
sional purposes have appealed to educa- 
tors and to the public as a fair balance 
between enlightened self-interest and 
concern for rendering a high quality of 
educational service. 

In the early years of the Association, 
the national conventions provided a 
forum in which many basic principles of 
public education were shaped. In these 
meetings Horace Mann, William T. 
Harris, J. M. Greenwood, S. C. Arm- 
strong, Booker T. Washington, Frances 
E. Willard, and many others had a na- 
tional platform for dramatizing their 
great ideals. At NEA conventions just 
prior to 1900, a new scholarship, espe- 
cially in psychology, found voice in Wil- 
liam James, G. Stanley Hall, and J. M. 
Rice. And decade after decade since, the 
members of the Association have listened 
to the leaders of thought in instruction, 
school organization, teacher education, 
and other technical fields. New goals 
and methods have been transmitted 
throughout the country. Professional 
judgements have been reinforced by state 
law and implemented by local practices. 
The educators of the nation, by working 
together through their united local and 
national professional organizations and 
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by co-operating with the general public, 
have helped to shape the goals, the struc- 
ture, the curricula, and the methods of 
our American system of education. 
Throughout those decades of develop- 
ment, we acquired the knowledge and 
experience for improving the economic 
status of teachers and the related condi- 
tions of employment. Nea studies of 
teachers’ salaries were made as early as 
1884. Discussion of tenure began in 1884, 
and an NEA committee was appointed in 
1903. Subsequent years have seen exten- 
sive national-state association co-opera- 
tion in successful legislative efforts. The 
same general trends are visible with re- 
gard to teacher retirement systems. 
Teacher retirement systems began be- 
cause of the vigorous efforts of local and 
state professional associations. The gen- 
eral idea spread through nea conferences, 
and standards evolved out of NEA re- 
search. NEA-state co-operation saved these 
local and state systems from damage or 
destruction by precipitous adoption of 
Social Security. And further NEA-state 
planning and action made Social Security 
available to those teachers who want it 
while, at the same time, retaining the 
benefits of their existing local and state 
retirement programs. 

Many instances could be cited of the 
NeA’s leadership with regard to practices 
affecting leaves of absence, salary sched- 
ules, and other phases of personnel ad- 
ministration. In each instance, the united, 
co-operative efforts of local, state, and 
national associations identified the im- 
portant areas, clarified the goals, and 
worked effectively until the desired goals 
were incorporated into law and action. 

The success of professional groups 
among teachers has been greatly aided 
by the goodwill and co-operation of 
civic groups of all kinds which also were 
seeking to advance the Opportunities of 
America’s children. When difficulties 
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have arisen, both the public and profes- 
sional educators have sought the com- 
mon ground in terms of what was good 
for those to be educated. Our Associa- 
tion has followed what Charles Beard 
aptly described as the traditional method 
of American democracy, “the method of 
proposal, appeal, discussion, and resolu- 
tion, followed by actions directed toward 
the crisis in hand.” The progress made 
has been good for education, good for 
educators, and good for the nation as a 
whole. 


Teaching Is a Profession 


There are a few members of the teach- 
ing profession who deny that teaching 
is a profession and, in so denying, seek 
to break down the basic purposes and 
methods of the nga and its affiliated local 
and state associations. If teaching is not 
a profession, then presumably its mem- 
bers do not have to act in the ethical 
ways that have guided the organized pro- 
fession for more than a century. In the 
absence of a professional view, such 
methods as strikes, boycotts, and or- 
ganized pressure from related organiza- 
tions in other occupations immediately 
became potential weapons for war upon 
the community and the general public. 

From the beginning, the members of 
the National Education Association have 
maintained that teaching is and must be 
a profession. William Russell early chal- 
lenged teachers’ associations to obtain 
the necessary authority to establish stand- 
ards, to pass upon the qualifications of 
those who desired to be teachers, and to 
issue certificates to qualified persons. He 
contended that the responsibility for 
standards and for admitting or rejecting 
candidates rested squarely upon the or- 
ganized teaching profession. In the dec- 
ades that followed, these functions were 
often divided, by law and practice, among 
colleges of teacher education, state de- 


partments of education, and local school 
systems. Yet, teachers’ associations con- 
tinued to show an interest in standards 
and often were the initiators and strong 
supporters of ever higher professional 
criteria of preparation and certification. 
Only last year, after fifteen years of ef- 
fective work, the NEA’s Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards reasserted and extended Rus- 
sell’s challenge that the profession should 
expand and accelerate its efforts to estab- 
lish and to enforce new and higher stand- 
ards. These “new horizons” are now be- 
ing worked out and implemented in 
co-operation with state education associa- 
tions. 

Teaching is a profession because the 
teacher has knowledges and techniques 
which must be constantly recast and re- 
combined with intellectual materials to 
meet the needs of students. He con- 
stantly exercises independent judgment. 
He is concerned with the progress and 
welfare of society as a whole and with 
his service to the public regardless of the 
social, economic, or other differences 
among citizens. He cannot claim profes- 
sional status while constantly exhibiting 
an attitude of hostility toward the gen- 
eral public or any substantial part of it. 
Since the teacher serves all the children 
of all the people, his professional associa- 
tions cannot form permanent or entan- 
gling alliances with any segment of 
society. They cannot give blanket en- 
dorsement to the program of any class or 
group, but at the same time, they can 
Co-operate with all those whose goals 
and methods will advance the cause of 
education, 

The professional view of teaching is 
also the unified view. All teachers, re- 
gardless of position or other extraneous 
characteristics, are viewed within the 
NEA as fellow workers in a common 
cause, This principle was first embodied 


in resolutions in 1858 and has been an 
essential element of NEA practice ever 
since. All members, regardless of posi- 
tion and rank, are assumed to be inter- 
ested in improving education and in lifting 
the status of all teachers. In an all- 
inclusive association, everyone may learn 
about the problems of the profession and 
how they affect many phases of educa- 
tion. Schoo] administrators can get from 
classroom teachers their first-hand views 
on instruction and welfare; teachers can 
learn from administrators insights into 
technical, financial, and public relations 
issues which are not always apparent to 
those in classroom positions. Differences 
can be worked out within the profes- 
sion, and when necessary, the agreed 
upon recommendations can be sub- 
mitted to the general public for final ap- 
proval. This co-operative approach 
avoids building up unfavorable public re- 
actions prior to the final decision. 


Organizational Democracy 


At an early age, the NEA learned an im- 
portant lesson in democracy. Originally, 
it limited its membership to “gentlemen” 
and permitted women teachers to hold 
only associate memberships. As more and 
more women entered the teaching pro- 
fession, the gentlemen opened active 
membership to all. Women members con- 
tinued to fight for opportunities to serve 
as members of committees and as officers. 
In 1910, with the election of Ella Flagg 
Young as NEA president, the major bat- 
tle had been won. Questions of “men vs. 
women” in the management of the Asso- 
ciation disappeared. 

Until 1920, the national convention 
was essentially a gigantic town meeting. 
Any nea member might attend and par- 
ticipate. The procedure was democratic 
in terms of traditional American prac- 
tice, but with the rapid growth of the 
country, the mass meeting type of con- 
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vention tended to become regional rather 
than more representative of the total 
membership. This situation led to the 
creation of the Representative Assembly. 
Today, the Assembly is made up of dele- 
gates chosen by NEA members in local 
and state affiliates, plus one delegate from 
each NEA department. The number of 
delegates allotted to local and state as- 
sociations is related to the number of 
NEA members in each group. No national 
influence is exerted upon the choice of 
these delegates; they are the representa- 
tives of the groups who elect them. 

The Representative Assembly is the 
final authority in all matters affecting the 
Association. It adopts policies, programs, 
and resolutions; it elects the president, 
the vice-president, and four members of 
the Executive Committee (with the Presi- 
dent and Vice-president these constitute 
a majority of the eleven members); it ap- 
proves the budget and bylaws; it passes 
upon reports of committees. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Assembly, now 
totalling about 6000, almost 7 in 10 of the 
delegates are classroom teachers. Since 
the delegates come from all types and 
sizes of school systems, schools, colleges, 
and universities, no more representative 
group of the total profession could be 
found. While these meetings are open to 
all members, only the delegates may 
vote. 

The executive bodies of the Associa- 
tion are the Board of Directors, the Exec- 
utive Committee, and the Board of Trus- 
tees. The Board of Directors consists of 
84 members; each state has at least one 
director and an additional director for 
every 20,000 NEA members. The Board of 
Directors also includes the Executive 
Committee and the Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. The Board of Trus- 
tees, consisting of the president and four 
members elected by the Board of Di- 
rectors, manages the Association’s prop- 
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erties and permanent funds and selects 
the Executive Secretary. The Board of 
Directors and the Executive Committee 
act for the Representative Assembly in 


carrying out its policies. 

The Representative Assembly has been 
an eminently successful plan. When the 
first Assembly met in 1920, the delegates 
came from 463 local teachers associations 
and four state associations. Today, the 
NEA has affiliated groups in all states, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Colum- 
bia, and more than 7,500 local groups. 
At the Los Angeles convention in 1960, 
the state associations sent 88 percent of 
their quota of delegates; the local groups 
sent 46 percent. These proportions are 
remarkable because the expenses of dele- 
gates are borne largely by the local and 
state associations. The total number of 
delegates at Los Angeles—s5,708—repre- 
sented a ratio of one delegate for each 
107 members. Sixty-eight percent of the 
delegates were classroom teachers; 47 per- 
cent were men. Although the size of the 
Assembly places some limits upon discus- 
sion and deliberation, this condition is 
largely offset by the generous amount of 
time allotted to business sessions, the ef- 
ficent use of microphones, the caucuses 
of state delegations, and many informal 
conferences. Despite the difficulties, there 
exists no other comparable body of teach- 
ers so well equipped with the associa- 
tional machinery and so permeated with 
the professional spirit necessary to deal 
effectively with the problems of educa- 
tion and of the teaching profession. 


Something for All 


The professional teacher joins and par- 
ticipates in his professional associations 
primarily to advance the cause of educa- 


tion. He wants to see educational oppor- 


tunity made available to all who need 
it and can profit from it. He wants all 
schools to be staffed by competent per- 


sons who have the facilities required for 
effective, modern education. He wants 
the educational program to be under- 
girded by the financial support necessary 
to insure genuine quality. He wants the 
public to develop a richer understand- 
ing of education and to share in its op- 
eration in appropriate ways. He wants all 
teachers to help in building a profession 
of teaching. These are among the rea- 
sons for enrolling that Nea members have 
reported in sample studies of their views. 
The interests and needs of teachers 
have been major factors in determining 
the character and scope of the NEA’s pro- 
gram. As needs arise, the Association 
takes appropriate action or appoints com- 
petent, deliberative committees to exam- 
ine the facts. For decades, major reports 
have been issued each year. Today, about 
200 educators, representing all types of 
professional positions, are serving on the 
26 NEA committees and commissions. 
Each year approximately one-fifth com- 
plete their terms and are replaced by 
others who also are eager to make their 
contributions to the profession. 
Through its 33 departments, the Asso- 
Ciation is meeting the special as well as 
the general needs of teachers. Depart- 
mental interests range from art education 
to teacher education, with most of the 
instructional, administrative, and research 
aspects well represented. Each depart- 
ment controls its own funds, elects its 
own officers, and adopts policies and pro- 
grams that advance its special field. After 
a department has decided what needs to 
be done with respect to any problem in 
its field of competence, the entire influ- 
ence of the National Education Associa- 
ton can be used to support the decision. 
Competence in each aspect of education 


„is thus combined with a united teaching 
Profession in action. 


_ Visitors to the NEA building in Wash- 
ington, D. C., are overwhelming in their 


praise of the working facilities thar have 
been made possible by the gifts and life 
memberships of thousands of teachers 
who said, “We build to serve.” Within 
this building, a professional staff, most 
of whom are former teachers, functions 
with the aid of competent employees in 
secretarial, duplicating, editing, record- 
keeping, accounting, and maintenance 
fields. The NEA Journal, unique in com- 
bining professional and associational ma- 
terials, is sent to every member monthly 
from September through May. Depart- 
ments issue 34 periodicals, mostly maga- 
zines concerned with specialized profes- 
sional interests. All Nea units together 
annually issue an average of about 200 
new publications, ranging from leaflets 
to large books. A research service main- 
tains continuous surveys of salaries, 
teacher supply, finance, and related sub- 
jects, and answers more than 1,000 letters 
each month with facts, bibliographies, 
sample items, and loan copies of publica- 
tions needed by individuals and commit- 
tees. Through press releases, TV films, 
filmstrips, brochures, and conferences, 
the Association maintains an active pro- 
gram of public relations. In cooperation 
with the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the American Legion, and 
the U. S. Office of Education, the NEA 
sponsors American Education Week, 
supplying millions of copies of low-cost 
items to local associations and school 
systems which help to inform the more 
than 25 million visitors to schools during 
November of each year. The Association 
co-operates annually with its affiliated as- 
sociations on at least one regional con- 
ference on instruction; in some years, 
there are two or three such conferences, 
Its welfare consultants advise affiliated 
groups on salaries and insurance; its in- 
vestigating committees bring the light of 
publicity upon situations where there has 
been unfair treatment of teachers. Again 
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and again the Association’s efforts have 
exposed destructive critics and have re- 
stored a community’s morale and the sup- 
port of its school systems. 

Throughout the past century, as well 

as today, the Nea has recognized the close 
connection between idealism—the cen- 
tral purposes of education, technical com- 
petence, and professional ethics—and the 
hard facts of the financial support re- 
quired for adequate salaries, safe and ef- 
ficent buildings, and other school ex- 
penses. For nearly 40 years, the studies 
of the Research Division and later of the 
Committee on Educational Finance, have 
turned the spotlight on state finance laws 
and practices. Conferences of experts de- 
veloped principles and goals for the im- 
provement of local and state financial 
systems. The Association’s first interest in 
federal aid was in 1869, when Congress 
was asked to help southern schools with 
the problems arising from the Civil War. 
During World War I and persistently 
ever since, the NEA has called attention to 
the growing need for the federal govern- 
ment to pay a fair share of the cost of 
education. After years of being almost 
a lone prophet crying in the wilderness, 
the NEA now finds satisfaction in the 
great numbers in America who accept 
the federal support principle. The years 
of effort will soon pay dividends in bet- 
ter educational opportunities for all chil- 
dren. 


W orld Concerns 


The Association’s interest in world af- 
fairs is of special significance today. For 
more than 40 years, the Committee on 
International Relations has sponsored 
meetings and issued publications for use 
by classroom teachers. In 1923, the As- 
sociation sponsored the conference which 
led to the formation of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations. In 
1946, it called a second conference of 38 
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national teachers’ associations which cre- 
ated the World Confederation of Organ- 
izations of the Teaching Profession. This 
organization, now consisting of 111 na- 
tional associations in 66 countries, is cur- 
rently a potent force in supporting the 
ideals of free men and promoting inter- 
national good will through education. 

The nea was a major influence in get- 
ting education into the charter of the 
United Nations and in the establishment 
of unesco. Active support has been given 
to programs for the exchange of teachers 
and students among many nations. In 
1948, the nea created the Overseas 
Teacher Fund from the contributions of 
thousands of American teachers. The 
$450,000 collected was used to give food 
and clothing to teachers in war-devas- 
tated countries and, after that need had 
been served, to transport a number of 
teachers from other lands to study 
American schools first hand. In 1952, a 
reactivated Fund provided an additional 
$100,000 to help Korean teachers. 

The Association has not been unmind- 
ful of the American teachers serving in 
the schools established around the world 
by the Armed Forces. Officers and mem- 
bers of the nea staff have visited many 
of these schools to consult with the staffs 
and to identify needs which the NEA 
could serve. Publications have been sup- 
plied where desired. Through confer- 
ences with federal offices and by recom- 
mendations of leglislation, the working 
conditions of overseas teachers have of- 
ten been improved. 

For about 40 years, the Association 
has maintained active relationships with 
many lay organizations interested in the 
progress of education. Joint committees 
are providing communication with the 
American Library Association, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the American 
Teachers Association, the Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute, the American Legion, 


the Magazine Publishers Association, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, and the National School Boards As- 
sociation. In times of both war and 
peace, the Nea has been closely associated 
with many federal agencies—the Office 
of Education, the Bureau of the Census, 
the National Health Institutes, the De- 
fense Department, and the Department 
of State—in planning and managing ac- 
tivities of concern to education, national 
security, and international goodwill. 
Temporary relationships with labor or- 
ganizations, vigorous and cordial in na- 
ture, have been productive of financial 
support of schools, desirable modifica- 
tions of the social security act, and im- 
provements in the federal income tax 
laws. Extensive assistance has been given 
to industrial and business groups inter- 
ested in producing instructional materials 
acceptable for school use. Non-educa- 
tional agencies and groups turn to the 
NEA constantly for suggestions on how 
they can operate constructively in fur- 
thering the cause of education. 


This Is the NEA 


Comprehensive as this statement of the 


NEA’s program may seem, it still does not 
cover many activities. In dozens of other 
ways the Nea is increasing the public's 
understanding of education, improving 
the o ities of members of the 
teaching profession, and seeking legisla- 
tion to undergird an education of hi 
quality for all children. The exam 
cited show in no uncertain terms that the 
NEA has been and will continue to be a 
vital factor in American education and 
in American life. No other organization 
has done as much nationally for educa- 
tion and for teachers; no other organiza- 
tion can hope to bring the profession as 
a whole into active support of such a 
comprehensive program of successful 
service. Every member of the profession 
can find something of great value in the 
program and a place where he can par- 
ticipate with satisfaction. 

There is an old saying that some peo- 
ple (and organizations) are like weather 
vanes; they indicate which way the wind 
is blowing. Others are like mountains; 
they determine which way the wind will 
blow. It is this latter kind of organiza- 
tion that lifts our creative efforts and 
earns our loyalty and respect. This is the 
NEA. 
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Issues 
& Items 


Desegregation, 1961. Racial desegregation 
in the nation’s schools progressed peace- 
fully and widely with the opening of 
the present autumn term. In eight of the 
one-time Confederacy’s eleven states, Ne- 
groes were admitted without incident to 
previously all-white classes. Only Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and South Carolina re- 
mained recalcitrant and in unrecon- 
structed opposition to the law of the 
land. 

True, only in Texas is the number of 
Negroes attending classes with white 
greater than one per cent of the total 
Negro enrollment for the state, but the 
quiet and voluntary acceptance of token 
desegregation emphasizes the growing 
recognition of the inevitable. Hopefully, 
serious trouble may be a thing of the 
past. Community attention, both in the 
South and the North may now be more 
appropriately paid to the more crucial is- 
sue—how best to educate our children, 
all our children. 

If this happier and more productive 
state of affairs is indeed in the making, 
much of the credit belongs to local 
groups who worked hard, wisely, and 
long to prepare their cities and towns 
for the acceptance of desegregation. The 
business leaders of Dallas, the Save Our 
Schools organization of New Orleans, 
and the civic officials and their numerous 
colleagues in Atlanta are only a few of 
the many men and women who exercised 
responsible leadership in aiding their 
communities to facilitate an orderly and 
decent introduction of the principle of 
desegregation into their school systems. 
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The fact that the actual number of Ne- 
gro children enjoying desegregated edu- 
cation is still small is not, at this stage, of 
major importance. What is important, 
and a matter of national pride, is that 
Americans have widely lived up to their 
traditional principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity. That there is much work yet to 
be done need not obscure a long stride 
toward democratic wisdom and humane- 
ness. 
Be Re 

Who Is China? A vexing and ominous 
question in the United Nations and in 
the classroom is that of China and its 
place in the contemporary world. A 
striking slant on this perplexing issue ap- 
peared in last May’s issue of Bungei 
Shunju in Tokyo, where large numbers 
of Formosans maintain themselves and 
make their voices heard through the Jap- 
anese press. Eikan Kyu, the popular and 
much respected Taiwanese novelist, had 
this to say: 


The quick way for the US to solve the 
problem would be to have the present 
Nationalist Government change its name 
. .. and have the “Republic of Taiwan” 
and the “People’s Republic of China” 
admitted to the United Nations in a pack- 
age deal . . . if the Nationalist Govern- 
ment were to give way to a Republic of 
Taiwan, the Communists could do noth- 
ing because Taiwan does not lie within 
the frontiers of Communist China . . . if 
the Nationalist Government were to dis- 
appear, America would lose nothing by 
having Communist China admitted to the 
United Nations . . . (But) the interests of 
the Nationalist Government (of Taiwan) 
and the Communist Government . . . con- 


on at least one point: Both benefit 
from the continued existence of the Na- 
tionalist Government, whereas the inter- 
ests of the US and the Chinese Nationalist 
Government have begun to diverge. 
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Economy and Equality. Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart Udall recently an- 
nounced a new policy permitting non- 
profit organizations and state and local 
governments to buy public lands for 
school construction at $2.50 per acre, lim- 
ited to 640 acres in any fiscal year. Pre- 
viously, the buyers of school sites paid 
up to so per cent of the current market 
price. Those enjoying this new economic 
benefit must agree to make school facili- 
ties built on the properties so acquired 
available to all Americans without dis- 
crimination. 
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African Seminar. The International 
Commission of Phi Delta Kappa and the 
Comparative Education Society announce 
their African Seminar and Field Study in 
Comparative Education for August and 
September, 1962. Open to all interested 
in the international character of the mod- 
ern educational enterprise, the program 
Opens on 11 August in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, and closes on 15 September in 
Monrovia, Liberia. Cost is $1,495, exclu- 
sive of local transportation, meals, pass- 
port and visa fees, and other items of a 
Special nature. Inquiries will be wel- 
comed by Dr. Gerald H. Read, Secretary 
of the Comparative Education Society, at 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Dr. 
Read can also supply information about 


Kent State’s own seminar on “The 
Emerging African Nations” to be held 
between 16 June and 20 July at a basic 
cost of $1,545. 
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Wild Oats and Disaster. An ugly set of 
facts was recently reported by the 
American Social Health Association. Be- 
tween 1956 and 1961, the rate of infec- 
tious syphillis among youngsters between 
15 and 19 has more than doubled, rising 
from 10 per hundred thousand to 22. 
The rate of reported gonorrhea among 
teen-agers has similarly gone up from 
408 to 428. The total rate for this age 
group is triple that for the population at 
large. Worse still, only about one case in 
five of venereal disease is reported. The 
primary factors accounting for this men- 
acing increase are thought to be three: 
a mobile population that facilitates the 
spread of infection, greater promiscuity 
since penicillin and other drugs have vir- 
tually done away with the likelihood of 
death or disfigurement, and medical re- 
luctance to report cases of venereal dis- 
ease, thus frustrating attempts to isolate 
sources of infection. “Controversial” or 
not, this information bears heavily on the 
character of health education in our 
schools and the ways in which these pro- 
grams are or could be effectively inte- 
grated with the work of other commu- 
nity agencies. 

xk x 


Automation Worry. When the four- 
day week becomes a reality, what about 
those two coffee breaks we'll miss? 
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The intellectual 
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and the mass media 


Tue Mass MEDIA and the mass culture 
they symbolize are rapidly approaching, 
if they have not already passed, the point 
at which discussion of them becomes al- 
most as fruitless as it is tedious. They are 
shorthand phrases for vast and complex 
phenomena, and at the same time they 
are rallying cries for entrenched passions 
and positions. The mass media are visible, 
aggressive, and ubiquitous. They set 
much of the tone of the national life. 
They can scarcely be comprehended in 
any single generalization, and yet they 
cannot be regarded neutrally or passively. 

They have a special fascination for in- 
tellectuals, and it is the relationship be- 
tween these two that concerns me here 
—not, may I say, out of any desire to 
pour further fuel on the arguments of 
highbrow vs. middlebrow or mass cul- 
ture vs. class culture, but in the hope that 
it will serve as a manageable special case, 
a sub-topic of the larger question of how 
any individual relates to his society. The 
preservation of personal autonomy, as- 
suming it to be desirable, is a chancy 
business at best—and best dealt with, at 
least to my mind, in the most specific 


Adapted from an address delivered at the 
annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association in New York City on 4 September, 
1961. 
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terms possible. Yet I will not try to de- 
fine either mass media or intellectual too 
closely, on the assumption that we all 
mean roughly the same thing when we 
speak of them and are familiar with nu- 
merous examples of both. 


Vulnerable Intellectuals 


I trust that it goes without saying, 
moreover, that the pairing of the two 
terms—mass media and intellectual—im- 
mediately implies an effort on the part 
of the latter to raise the quality of the 
former. This may be in many respects 2 
dubious proposition, but it is implicit in 
the way in which we commonly use the 
words. The intellectual is of his nature, 
or ought to be, concerned about the 
quality of the culture he inhabits; he is 
almost of necessity a critic of it. His 
autonomy, if you like, requires that he 
make demands on the mass media which 
they may or may not be able and will- 
ing to grant. 

The attractiveness of the mass media 
to the intellectual reader, listener, of 
looker also has much in it that is spurious. 
The intellectual deals in many of the 
same raw materials that the media do. 
Words, ideas, sounds, and images are 
commonplace to his work; in fact he may 
well regard them as his natural province. 
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The media too, in their way, are artistic 
artifacts, and they bear a deceptive re- 
semblance to the arts with which the in- 
tellectual may be professionally con- 
cerned. 

He is, above all, accessible to the ma- 
terials the media use. Ideas and words 
get through to him; they connect with 
his emotions and his central being. In- 
deed he is vulnerable to them in a degree 
to which the media’s primary mass audi- 
ence is not. By his own nature he is more 
than normally sensitive to sounds, pic- 
torial images, and especially the printed 
word. He is unable mot to pay attention. 
It is conventional to speak of the mass 
media as having a “captive audience,” 
but how much more true is this of the 
intellectual than of the masses! He is the 
media’s true captive. 

In such circumstances, his autonomy 
requires that he be freed as far as pos- 
sible from the dominance of the trashy, 
the irrelevant, or the merely fashionable. 
Everyone is to some extent a captive of 
the books, paintings, and music available 
to him or defined by his peers as neces- 
sary to know. In a period of fewer avail- 
able books, even the most eminent men 
Were captives of their libraries; and at a 
time when classic authors were still ob- 
jects of compulsory admiration, Livy or 
Cicero or whoever made captives of all 
who pretended to be educated. 

But the intellectual today is in a some- 
what different position. The media them- 
selves, by making cultural materials al- 
Aa totally available, have rescued him 
a captivity of any particular au- 
k he t BS era. He no longer needs to 
bata a against Byron or Baudelaire, 
EN aa currently powerful ideas and 
lin a gainst La Dolce Vita, the Ber- 

is, or Albert Schweitzer. 
ae ores intellectual of the 
shinee iS » some sort of protection 
ashionable distractions was pro- 


vided by fastidiousness and snobbery. 
For the man who truly believed that 
fourteenth-century Italian altar pieces, or 
the inflections of spoken Sanscrit, or 
whatever, was the most important thing 
in life, few ideological threats or diver- 
sions presented themselves. For the man 
who truly believes that anything the gen- 
eral public likes must therefore be vul- 
gar, the existence of middlebrow efforts 
to disseminate high culture to a wider 
audience is of no significance. But today 
it is a part of the doctrinal climate to be- 
lieve that we must be more aware of 
people different from ourselves, more 
permeable to their concerns, and hence 
more continually confronted—and 
shocked—by conflicts of interest that 
were formerly taken for granted and ig- 
nored. 


Sterility and Temptation 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
so-called debate over mass culture has 
failed to provide intellectuals with the 
armor and armament they require. For 
it has so often been a restatement of the 
obvious fact that a difference of interest 
exists—a reassertion by the intellectual 
that his standards are not being met and 
a reassertion by representatives of the 
media that their practical problems are 
more complex, intractable, and interest- 
ing than the intellectual appreciates. The 
two sides to the debate do not fully en- 
gage one another; each, in its own terms, 
is irrefutable. As Bernard Berelson has 
argued (7), the terms of the debate have 
thus become exhausted; the roles in it 
have become stereotyped, and the debate 
itself has thus outlived its usefulness. 

In the current atmosphere there seem 
to me to be two main temptations, two 
inappropriate responses to the reality of 
industrial mass culture, which the intel- 
lectual may succumb to as readily as his 
counterpart in other classes. I am in- 
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debted here to Paul Goodman (3) for 
the illuminating observation that two 
widely observed contemporary types are 
mirror images of one another or, to 
change the metaphor, two sides of the 
same coin. Both might be called modes 
of irresponsibility. They are the Beatnik 
and the Organization Man. 

The disengagement of the Beat, even 
on the part of those who do not use that 
exact word for themselves, has the con- 
siderable virtues of clarity and consist- 
ency. It is a way of saying, as the Ger- 
man pacifiists of a few years ago used to 
say, ohne mich—include me out. It is a 
reassertion of the validity of simple ex- 
perience, of the direct collision with life, 
against all of the confusions and contra- 
dictions which education, reflection, and 
the routine hostages to fortune can im- 
pose. It is a refusal, large in conception if 
sometimes mean and small-minded in ex- 
ecution, to participate in the self-ac- 
knowledged rat-race of the Square 
world. 

The Organization Man finds his way 
out by observing—indeed by making a 
virtue of observing—all those sanctions 
which the Beat reject. His ideal is a 
parody of pragmatism, a glorification of 
practicality and efficiency to the point 
where moral and aesthetic considerations 
—if they are acknowledged at all—can 
be confined to a permanently subsidiary 
place. Whatever cultural and intellectual 
claims he may acknowledge, as a matter 
of public posture, he is functionally lib- 
erated from them by his prior commit- 
ment to the integrity and performance 
of his kind, and to himself as a represen- 
tative specimen thereof. He is institu- 
tionally committed but morally and in- 
tellectually withdrawn, where the Beat 
is aesthetically athletic but morally and 
functionally disengaged. 

In a utopian society, this psychological 
division of labor could be defined as rep- 
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rehensible; in our own, one can only ob- 
serve that the two groups might do bet- 
ter to complement one another rather 
than exacerbate their differences. As it is, 
the antithesis of Beat and Square seems 
cumulatively to reinforce and reassert it- 
self, each group serving the other as self- 
justification and horrible example. The 
dialogue between them, as between the 
intellectual and the media, has become 
one in which increases in ferocity per se 
are merely institutionalized, the demands 
for effectiveness being brushed off as 
stuffy, the demands for beauty and 
amenity as bohemian. 


Critic, Live Dangerously! 

Historically speaking, this type of cul- 
tural gap has been bridged by that sec- 
ondary form of literature called criticism. 
Clearly it has been the social function of 
critics to protect the cultural consumer 
by confirming him in the exercise of 
judgment, by saving him time that might 
be wasted on inferior work, and by main- 
taining professional standards to which 
the layman may always aspire. But it is 
also the critic’s role to save criticism from 
passivity, not only by pursuing artistic 
goals himself but by surrounding criti- 
cism with an aura of dangerousness. He 
must be committed to the consequences 
of his own opinion; he must be willing to 
stand and fall. He must be a symbol for 
the wagers and perils inherent in the 
critical act. 

When one asks for a rise in the level 
of a mass culture, one is asking, in effect, 
for the encouragement of a more vital 
criticism. You need only look around 
you to see that we need more criticism 
of architecture and city planning, of in- 
dustrial design, and of consumer prod- 
ucts generally, But it is easier to ask for 
than achieve. Each art tends to be a spe- 
cial case, to have its own independent 
circumstances and requirements; other- 
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it would not be independent as an 
art. Each requires not only criticism, but 
critical audiences—and suffers for the 
lack of them. When we ask for more 
criticism, we ask something more of our- 
selves, a deeper and more reciprocal 
exchange of opinion and personal com- 
mitment among consumer, critic, and 
creator. In this context, let us look at 
some problems of current criticism in 
three of the major popular arts: jazz mu- 
Sic, the motion picture, and journalism. 

These three are selected in part for the 
disordered variety of opportunities for 
criticism they reveal but, in addition, for 
their potentiality as sources in the future 
of presently unacknowledged master- 
pieces. No age is competent to know its 
own best work. The arts officially re- 
garded as proper and serious have no 
guarantee of commanding the highest 


= talents, and the arts classified as lowbrow 


and commercial in one era may be the 
Moss-covered pillars of the Academy in 
the next. The popular arts normally en- 
joy the advantage of being comparatively 
unself-conscious, so that they can more 
easily absorb a given period’s casual and 
joyous impulses and draw more susten- 
ance from its direct and uncomplicated 
Tesponses. This is not inevitable; in one 
way or another, all three—jazz, the mo- 
tion picture, and journalism—fall short of 
the ideal. But if asked to pick the popu- 
lar arts of our own time most likely to 
fulfill the historic pattern, these are the 
three I would name. 


Jazz: Fresh and Alien 


Jazz music has the superficial appear- 
ance of a folk art. It emerged from social 
and cultural obscurity, oblivious to or- 
ganized respectability where it was not 
actively hostile, and slowly made its 
Progress into the minds of modern 

ers through channels infested by 
Poverty, vaudeville hokum, gangsterism, 


and their attendant alkaloid addictions. 
For all its prestige and worldwide im- 
pact on emergent industrial societies else- 
where, jazz has remained a minority art 
in its nation of origin. To use Toynbee’s 
term, it is the internal proletariat of 
American popular music, in but not of 
the tin-pan-alley culture of the juke-box 
and the inescapable transistor radio. It is 
a folk art without a folk, successfully re- 
taining vigor and violence while rejecting 
popularity. $ 
Criticism of jazz, on the other hand, 
has arrived at what can only be called 
premature pedantry. It has become schol- 
arly before its time, partly because of the 
music’s innate appeal to protest groups 
like intellectuals, Negroes, and adoles- 
cents, and partly because its emergence 
into public consciousness coincided with 
the development of that typical device of 
mass-industry technology, the phono- 
graph. Instead of having to rely on oral, 
face-to-face transmission, as folk music 
had hitherto been compelled to do, jazz 
musicians became universally accessible to 
one another. Their music acquired a lit- 
erature, a canon of approved perform- 
ances, objects of emulation and chal- 
lenges to be surpassed. The phonograph 
also accelerated the rapid turn-over of 
styles; if someone on the West Coast 
does something new, the East Coast soon 
knows of it. Everyone knows everything, 
has heard everything, and must therefore 
produce something novel and astonishing. 
The audience, by the same token, has 
been divided into strenuous students and 
disaffected amateurs. The availability of 
the literature has meant that enthusiastic 
devotees may become saturated in it; they 
constitute an expert clientele of terrify- 
ing knowledgability and aggressiveness. 
Outsiders and mere admirers, on the other 
hand, typically drawn to jazz during 
school and college years, tend to fall away 
from it during their young-married adult- 
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hood only to find, on return, that the 
forced obsolescence of styles has turned 
them into ignorant strangers. The con- 
ceivable intellectual audience for jazz— 
periodically disenfranchised by fashion, 
and scared off by the in-group ferocity 
of the fanatics—has therefore never taken 
shape. Despite its unparalleled emotional 
freshness, despite its ability to incorporate 
and resolve major social and aesthetic di- 
lemmas, jazz music fails to relate itself ef- 
fectively to the educated Amercan ar- 
tistic mind. 
Movies and Critical Poverty 
The motion picture falls a stage or two 
down the ladder in the force and reac- 
tiveness of its critical discipline. The 
movies have only barely attached to 
themselves a scholarly retinue of enthusi- 
astic amateurs; they completely lack the 
jazz tradition of supervisory savagery on 
the part of unattached students. Partly 
this can be accounted for by a difference 
in technology. In the light of eternity, 
jazz and the motion picture came into 
existence at almost the same moment in 
time in response to similar demands, by 
an urban-mechanized culture, for me- 
chanically reproducible arts that still bore 
within them the bright flame and flux 
of unorganized natural reality. The mo- 
tion picture, too, was and remains tech- 
nically appropriate to its time, with a 
capacity to penetrate and transfigure raw 
existence that accomplishes in the aes- 
thetic realm something of what science 
accomplishes in the analytical realm. 
But the motion picture has recapitu- 
lated no literature; it has created no class 
of student amateurs. Films are not gen- 
erally available for study, except through 
film societies and libraries like the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, and certainly not 
available—as phonograph records are— 
in the home. The very existence of an- 
cient films is threatened because nitrate 
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stock decays in the can, and the transfer 
to acetate costs many hundreds of dollars 
per feature film. This poverty of resource 
is reflected in film criticism, where the 
meager number of critics is equalled only 
by the meagerness of their critical doc- 
trine. Film, as distinct from the drama, 
has only recently attained aesthetic in- 
dependence; film criticism has still to es- 
cape from its journalistic origins as a 
form of reporting. Where the nine New 
York drama critics wield an almost total 
tyranny over the legitimate stage, the 
correlation between movie criticism and 
box-office behavior is an almost flat neg- 
ative. In the absence of standards that a 
tradition might provide, the audience is 
in turn vulnerable to fads and overin- 
flated reputations (La Dolce Vita is only 
the most repugnant contemporary ex- 
hibit) which no critic arises to deny. And 
so an enormous potential of the art form 
goes unrealized, 


The Dictatorship of News 


Journalism, much as it differs from 
these other arts, is like them in having 
had to struggle for a minimum status as 
any kind of art at all; it lies far below 
them in its ability to nurture and sustain 
self-criticism. Partly the press goes with- 
out criticism because of an unwillingness 
to criticize itself (where would criticism 
appear?) but partly also because of the 
iron-handed dominance of its subject 
matter, “the news,” which broods over 
newspapers and magazines with an arbi- 
trary authority worse than that of the 
most slave-driving, cantankerous press 
lord. “The news,” an invented concep- 
tion of what the audience wishes and re- 
quires, sets the invisible hurdle over 
which all information must jump before 
it can be fed into the hungry mouths of 
the television camera, the wire services; 
and the ever-turning cylinders of the 
rotary presses. 


Reuel Denney has spoken of journal- 
ism as a fantasy literature masquerading 
as documentary, and there is much in 
what he says. “The news,” even if we 
know better, tends to become the’invol- 
untary background to our own construc- 
tions of the real, the immediate, the 
worthy, and the weighty. Who but Har- 
old Macmillan has the courge to say that 
the Berlin crisis is largely the invention 
of newspapers? How could any of us de- 
fend that belief, even if we held it? Jour- 
nalism creates its own imaginary uni- 
verse; its weaknesses feed on themselves, 
especially its preoccupation with catas- 
trophe and crisis, against which the re- 
sponsible individual can protect himself 
only by private apathy (public apathy 
would be “irresponsible”). Assuming that 
some current subjects actually do deserve 
attention, they are likely to get it only in 
their crisis form—with a heightened 
sense of contrast between good and evil, 
an oversimplification of personal differ- 
ences, and an impinging pressure for im- 
mediate and active solutions. 

I put forward these three examples of 
poorly structured criticism in the hope 
that they will provide a reverse illumina- 
tion, an outline in the negative of what 
it is we lack. Needless to add, the picture 
1s not everywhere quite so bleak as I have 
painted it. There have been numerous ef- 
forts, and valiant ones, to create criticism 
in the areas where it has been absent—I 
think, for example, of Whitney Balliett’s 
writing on jazz in the New Yorker, Sieg- 
fried Kracauer’s virtually single-handed 
Construction (4) of a motion-picture aes- 
thetic, or Douglass Cater’s splendid book 
(2) on the press. 

I offer them also out of a belief that 
the popular arts need and deserve to be 
criticized as arts, each in its own right, 
on the basis of its own built-in standards 
of good and bad, and not used as a whip- 
Ping boy in the intellectual’s class rivalry 


with other classes. Too often the mass 
media are used simply to provide the 
atrocity stories with which intellectuals 
harass other intellectuals about the pre- 
sumed low state of the popular culture. 
This makes for good sport—and, indeed, 
the atrocities are temptingly atrocious— 
but it remains essentially a side issue, a 
blind alley in which misdirected intellec- 
tual energies are expended to little avail. 
For all I know, though I doubt it, mass 
culture as an abstract entity may warrant 
the extravagant amounts of attention that 
have been lavished on it, but I must con- 
fess I would have preferred to see these 
energies devoted to consumer criticism 
of mass culture’s actual day-to-day prod- 
ucts. The popular arts stand in special 
need of the intellectual, for they need to 
be judged by precisely those qualities 
the intellectual might bring to them—re- 
alism, dispassionateness, precision, and 
continuity. 

Mass culture without proper criticism 
is a tyranny not only over the ordinary 
individual but over the intellectual as 
well. It is not something that happens 
only to others, a matter of what “they” 
do to “them.” There is a common image 
of the mass media as faceless monolithic 
forces in complete control of an inert, 
passive audience made up of people dif- 
ferent from ourselves. It is misconceived, 
just as we make a mistake to assume that 
the level of our culture can be raised 
anywhere other than in our own lives. 
There is no “they”; there is only 
we.” 
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Science for elementary students 


Wuen tue Soviers opened the Space 
Age with the launching of Sputnik I in 
October of 1957, they also opened new 
doors for myself and many of my com- 
panions. We found ourselves called upon 
as speakers by many groups of teachers, 
school administrations, and educational 
organizations. 

This was a new experience for us. We 
approached teachers and school adminis- 
trators from a new direction—not as the 
students which we were many years ago, 
nor as the parents which many of us are 
now, but rather as lecturers and con- 
sultants to professional educators. It has 
been a fascinating experience. 

I have been impressed with the remark- 
able enthusiasm for science held by the 
teachers with whom I have talked. I have 
also been impressed with what I consider 
to be their unnecessary insecurity regard- 
ing their abilities as teachers of science. 
Both of these impressions have been the 
strongest in my contacts with elemen- 
tary school teachers. 

In this article, I am giving my opinions 
as a working scientist about the position 
of science in the elementary grades. I am 
even going to suggest ways in which the 
scientific aspects of an elementary educa- 
tion can be implemented by the elemen- 
tary school teacher. I caution the reader 
to remember that I am not a professional 
educator, and I speak from a background 
of essentially no experience in this field. 
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Therefore, the professional educator may 
find my suggestions naive and unwork- 
able. But, since these suggestions have 
been inspired by my contacts with teach- 
ers, and since I have had the opportunity 
to subject them to criticism and subse- 
quent revision, I am encouraged to be- 
lieve they may have some merit. 


Needless Worry 


To some extent, the elementary school 
teacher is justified in approaching sci- 
ence with a certain hesitancy. She can- 
not avoid asking herself such questions 
as these: Of the myriad of specialized 
fields which science now encompasses, 
what should I teach? How am I to pro- 
vide answers to the students’ nine ques- 
tions out of ten which baffle me? 

From the point of view of a scien tist, 
what should be taught? What aspects of 
science must be learned in the elementa 
grades if the student is to go on to a ca- 
reer of science, or even if the student is” 
simply to fulfill an effective role as & 
citizen in a highly technological world?” 
There are many texts and series of texts 
for elementary schools today which pre- 
sent technological subjects in a colorful 
and palatable way. Any one of these texts — 
could be used as a basis for an elementary _ 
science curriculum. Many of my col- 
leagues who have looked over such books 
are concerned with the numerous tech- 
nical errors which they find therein. I 


do not share this concern, however. For 
example, a randomly selected copy of a 
technical journal in circulation today also 
contains numerous technical errors. After 
suitable sessions of argument and re- 
evaluation the mistakes will finally be rec- 
tified. The existence of errors does not 
nullify the usefulness of journals, nor 
should it nullify the usefulness of ele- 
mentary science text books. For that mat- 
ter, many of the things which my col- 
leagues now accept as true will be 
disproved long before the elementary stu- 
dents grow into adulthood. 

So I would suggest that elementary 
educators need not be overly concerned 
if scientific zealots in their local PTA are 
upset by numerous “errors” in the ele- 
mentary science textbooks. I will tip my 
hand by saying that I would be much 
more concerned if the elementary stu- 
dents found the books boring. Techni- 
cal mistakes are completely compatible 
with modern science. Boredom is not. 

Now, such books are useful in present- 
ing certain technological concepts at the 
elementary level. I would not suggest, 
however, that a scientist considers this 
material valuable for a science education 
in the elementary grades. I base this 
Statement on these two points: First, 
learning an assortment of technological 
facts or understanding understandable 
explanations for commonplace natural 
phenomena is not science, Second, the 
subjects which must be learned in the 
elementary grades in order that the stu- 
dent be eventually prepared to enter so- 
ciety—as a working scientist or just as an 
educated citizen—are seldom found in 
such texts, 


The Heart of Science 


‘ Science, after all, is a method of learn- 
ing, the scientific method, the counter- 
point of experiment and theory, the basic 
Concept “if you want to know how it 


works, try it and see.” Science is all these 
things; but science is not a book of 
answers. Answers are, of course, the prod- 
uct of science, but not the food and sub- 
stance of it. Science thrives in an environ- 
ment of ignorance. In a field where all 
things are understood, there is no science. 

Of course, the answers which science 
has produced about the weather, about 
electricity or how the public utilities 
work, about rockets, etc., are fascinating 
to many adults and most children. The 
natural interests of the elementary school 
child in such matters is perfectly accept- 
able and certainly should not be discour- 
aged. At the same time, if the child sim- 
ply is not interested in such answers, then 
this, too, is perfectly acceptable, even 
for an incipient scientist, and should not 
be discouraged. 

After all, it will be 10 to 15 years be- 
fore the student has an opportunity to 
make use in adult life of the technological 
facts which he learned in the elementary 
grades. By this time, a large fraction of 
the explanations which we accept today 
as factual will have been grossly modi- 
fied. Meteorology is a good example. Our 
understanding of the fundamental forces 
behind weather phenomena is today so 
meager that those in the field look for- 
ward to a complete overhaul of the sub- 
ject in the not-too-distant future. What 
is the point of memorizing classification 
names for clouds, when we don’t really 
understand fundamentally why clouds 
exist at all? 

The typical elementary school science 
textbook may be a quite useful teaching 
tool in other aspects of the elementary 
education program. For example, a stu- 
dent who is a slow reader but who is fas- 
cinated by rockets may be helped in his 
reading by using a book on rockets as a 
reading text. The life habits of a mouse 
may be helpful in teaching good dietary 
habits or personal hygiene. But neither 
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of these subjects is particularly impor- 
tant for science. 

The so-called “fundamental” concepts 
of science are often thought of as likely 
candidates for elementary education. But 
these are probably inappropriate also, al- 
though for a different reason. These fun- 
damental concepts have gained their 
basic position because of their depth and 
generality of meaning. They are just not 
easily understood. Few professional sci- 
entists could explain, even to their co- 
horts, the really deep significance of the 
Law of Conservation of Energy; and 
the fundamental equations of Maxwell, 
which describe electricity and magnet- 
ism, contain problems insoluble to our 
greatest mathematicians. Outstanding 
professors have difficulty teaching these 
subjects to gifted graduate students. 
They are not course material for the ele- 
mentary grades. 

Many scientists point out that all of 
the material which is learned in six years 
of the elementary grades could be taught 
more correctly and more efficiently at a 
more suitable time in one’s educational 
history—for example, during one week 
of a college course in science. From the 
point of view of the scientist, it is not 
important whether or not these subjects 
are taught to the elementary school stu- 
dent. If he is interested, fine! If he is not 
interested, that’s fine, too! 

Now that I have rejected all of the 
subjects which are usually considered ap- 
propriate for elementary science educa- 
tion, I am obliged to suggest alternatives. 
There are four items which must be 
learned by the elementary student if he 
is to develop into an effective member of 
a technological society. These are read- 
ing, writing, mathematics, and a scholarly 
attitude. 


The Central Four 


Tam sure that that list comes as no sur- 
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prise to the experienced educator who 
has all these years been working at just 
those four subjects. I want to offer my 
reassurance as a working scientist that 
regardless of how many satellites the 
Soviets launch, these four items are still 
the basis of a sound education. I will go 
further. If only these four items are 
learned and nothing else in the elemen- 
tary grades, then the student who learns 
them (and learns them well) will be an 
excellent candidate for the most advanced 
scientific education which may be avail- 
able to him at the proper time. 

Let me expand slightly upon these four 
subjects. The ability to read is as funda- 
mental to the working scientists as to the 
individual in any other profession. The 
information of science is recorded and 
transmitted by means of the written 
word. To the extent that reading is done 
quickly, easily, and with understanding, 
then to that extent will the individual 
quickly, easily, and with understanding 
assimilate scientific information which he 
needs to do his job. 

Analogous remarks are true for the 
subject of writing (or to broaden it— 
the communication arts). The effective- 
ness of a scientist is limited too often by 
his inability to communicate his ideas 
and discoveries to his colleagues. 

I have expanded the traditional “arith- 
metic” into the more comprehensive 
“mathematics.” I would define this skill 
simply as the ability to manipulate ab- 
stract concepts with the help of symbols. 
(The purist may find that English gram- 
mar fits within this definition.) Addition 
and multiplication are, of course, impor- 
tant for anyone who must grow up into 
a world of income tax forms. But beyond 
the basic operations, it appears that many 
concepts of geometry, set theory, and 
number theory can be grasped by the 
elementary student and, furthermore, are 
often quite fascinating to him. Anything 


t can be done to facilitate the ease of 
‘manipulation of abstract concepts will 
certainly contribute to the student’s abil- 
‘ity as a scholar. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant thing to be learned in mathematics 
in the elementary grades is not the multi- 
plication table, but rather the pleasure 
and ease of mathematical manipulation. 
Too often, exactly the opposite is 
learned, and the student comes out with 
a crippling fear of mathematics. 

The fourth item on the list, the atti- 
tude of the scholar, is, of course, the most 
difficult to define. It includes curiosity— 
so dominant in a pre-school child and so 
mysteriously lacking in a typical high- 
school graduate, in spite of (or because 
of?) the educational process which has 
transpired between these states. A schol- 
arly attitude includes courage of one’s 
convictions to stand against a host of 
Criticism, an intellectual competitiveness, 
and all of the characteristics which are 
typically required in a professional life. 
For the scientific scholar, there is an addi- 
tional required characteristic—the atti- 
tude of doubt. 


Doubt and Enthusiasm 


The scientist is a conscientious 
doubter. He doubts his cohorts along 
with his rivals, and he always doubts 
himself. This is not the rebellious rejec- 
tion of everybody else’s ideas simply for 
the sake of rejection; neither is it the 
battle against authority waged by the 
adolescent. Rather, it is a quiet, insistent, 
Intellectual kind of doubt. It is a voice 
in the mind, which upon hearing any new 
idea, says quietly, “Maybe it’s not 
true,” 

The usual textbook material for ele- 
mentary science teaching might be use- 
ful in helping to develop an attitude of 
Scholarship. Much of this material holds 
great and genuine interest for many stu- 


dents, and this interest should certainly 
be exploited. However, considering the 
students’ future science education, it is 
clear that it is not important which par- 
ticular subject is chosen from the text 
material to help build a scholarly attitude. 
Furthermore, it is not important whether 
the student learns any particular set of 
facts in this phase of his education. What 
is important is the enthusiasm of the stu- 
dent for intellectual exploration and the 
learning process. 

This brings us to the second point. 
How does the teacher capture and hold 
this enthusiasm? How can the teacher 
cope with the frustration which is bound 
to follow if too many questions go un- 
answered? How can a teacher teach a 
subject when she has had so little oppor- 
tunity to learn the subject herself? 

I suggest that the teacher throw back 
onto the student the burden of educa- 
tion. I suggest that the teacher encourage 
the student to educate himself and per- 
haps the teacher, too, in the process. I 
base these suggestions on the very con- 
cepts I have been trying to develop: It 
does not matter whether the student 
learns any particular set of facts, but it 
does matter whether he learns how much 
fun it is to learn—to observe and experi- 
ment, to question and analyze the world 
without any ready-made set of answers 
and without any premium on the accur- 
acy of his factual results, at least in the 
field of science. 

I will describe what I mean in more 
detail with some examples. A few months 
ago, I had the opportunity to direct a 
science club consisting of thirteen boys 
and two girls with ages ranging from 
nine to twelve. This activity was pos- 
sible because of the enthusiastic support 
of the Sequoyah School in Pasadena, 
California. Not only did the faculty of 
the school participate in the Saturday 
morning meetings of the club, but the 
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school made available for club use all the 
required facilities.* 

This science club held six meetings of 
three hours each, which were planned 
ahead of time in enough detail so that 
the necessary equipment could be gath- 
ered together. 


A Club and Curiosity 


For the first meeting, the students were 
shown how to carry out a variety of 
simple experiments concerning the chem- 
istry of burning. Thereafter, they were 
turned loose with the equipment to dup- 
licate the experiments, make variations 
on the experiments, or do anything else 
they wished. Supervision was applied 
only to ensure safety and to try to help 
them find out how to answer their own 
questions. The second meeting comprised 
two activities. One, as a result of numer- 
ous requests made by the students dur- 
ing the first meeting, was the dissection 
of a chicken, performed by Mrs. L 
Elliott of The Sequoyah School. In this 
activity, the children were necessarily 
more spectators than participants. The 
other was a directed experiment in which 
the students were encouraged to discover 
the mathematical rule which connects 
the period of a pendulum to its length. 

In the third session, the students toured 
the low-density wind tunnel on the cam- 
pus of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia under the guidance of Professor 


1 The author wishes to express his thanks in 
particular to Mr. John Fleming, science teacher 
at the Sequoyah School, who participated in 
most of the club meetings; Mrs. Ethel Farley 
Sheldon, director of Sequoyah School, who 
made sure both facilities and staff were avail- 
able and who assisted personally with some of 
the meetings, and Professor Raymond Chuan, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of Sequoyah 
School, who assisted in several meetings and 
guided the members on a tour through his low- — 
density wind tunnel facility at the University 
of Southern California. 
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Raymond Chuan, head of the Aeronauti- 
cal Engineering Department at the uni- 
versity. In the fourth session, each stu- 
dent constructed his own telescope by as- 
sembling the parts of a simple kit. In 
the fifth session, the students rotated 
between three activities: experimenting 
with an optical bench to discover the 
laws governing the distance from object 
to image in a lens and to get a qualitative 
feeling for a simple two-lens telescope; 
trying out lenses and mirrors in a smoke- 
box for a visual impression of the effect 
of a lens on beams of light, and develop- 
ing some concepts of measurement by 
learning how to use a micrometer-cali- 
per and a sextant. The sixth and last ses- 
sion involved two activities: learning 
how to multiply on a slide rule and send- 
ing up helium-filled balloons with return- 
address post cards attached. (A satisfac- 
torily large number of post cards was 
eventually returned from distances of 30 
to 50 miles away.) 

No attempt was made to evaluate how 
much the students learned in these ses- 
sions, and the club members were assured 
that it was of no concern to me or to 
the other supervisors whether or not they 
learned anything at all. They were told 
that they were there simply to enjoy sci- 
ence-related activities on a Saturday 
morning. 

The reactions of the club members to 
these activities were evaluated on the basis 
of not only observations during the ses- 
sions but also their responses to a ques- 
tionnaire circulated when the sessions 
were over. The questionnaire asked for 
both the best-liked and least-liked ses- 
sions, as well as for the members’ feel- 
ings about the difficulty of the material 
and their suggestions for other activities 
for such a club. 

t As might be expected, the members en- 

joyed most those activities in which they 

themselves participated. In particular, the 
x 


construction of the telescope from the kit 
received the largest number of positive 
or “best-liked” votes (three out of a total 
of ten questionnaires returned. This ac- 
tivity also received one negative or “least- 
liked” vote.) The first day’s combustion 

istry experiments were also enjoyed 
by all and were noted on two of the re- 
_ turned questionnaires as the best activity 
of the whole series. The balloon launch- 
ing activity received a similar vote. The 
field trip to the wind tunnel, on the other 
hand, in which the members were spec- 
tators rather than participants, received 
two negative votes and only one positive. 
A bit surprisingly, one student selected 
slide-rule instruction as the most enjoy- 
able of all the activities. There were two 
negative votes and no “best-liked” votes 
for the pendulum experiment, although 
this was the one which held the greatest 
fascination for me and was also one in 
Which the members participated with 
only a minimum of guidance. 

Tt was encouraging that all of the ten 
who returned questionnaires were very 
Positive in their appreciation of the whole 
Series, and each of them made sugges- 
tions for other activities which they 
would like to see in such a science club: 
“Learning more about light,” “Learning 
about paleontology, archaeology, and an- 
thropology,” “Some mathematics,” “Vis- 
iting science and natural history mu- 
seums,” “Experimenting with animals,” 
‘Discuss spacecraft,” “Electronics,” and 
“Experiments about airplanes.” Interest- 
ingly, the son of a nuclear physicist sug- 
gested the experiments with airplanes, 
the son of an aerodynamicist suggested 
paleontology, archaeology, and anthro- 
pology, and the son of an industrial psy- 
chologist wanted to learn about space- 


craft! 
Unanswered Questions 


In the conduct of these sessions, the 
. 


students were encouraged to try to de- 
velop their own concepts. Many ques- 
tions raised by the students were simply 
left unanswered. For example, during the 
first day’s session, one of the experiments 
on the chemistry of combustion con- 
sisted of inverting a glass jar over a can- 
dle burning in a pan of water. As the 
candle burned, the water was sucked up 
part way into the jar, and, finally, after 
all the oxygen in the jar was used up, the 
candle burned out. It was noticed that 
about one-fifth of the volume of the jar 
was filled with water. After repeating 
this experiment two or three times, one 
of the students asked this question: 
“Doesn’t the candle make carbon dioxide 
when it burns? Doesn’t it make carbon 
dioxide just as fast as it uses up oxygen? 
Why should the water be sucked up into 
the jar? Why shouldn't it just be an even 
trade between carbon dioxide gas and 
oxygen gas?” 

This individual was told that his ques- 
tion was an excellent one to which the 
instructor had no answer. If the student 
could figure out the answer, the in- 
structor would like very much to know, 
too. As far as I know, the student never 
figured out the answer, and yet this in- 
dividual was one of the two who listed 
the chemistry experiments as the most 
enjoyable of the whole series. 

In this experience, where the children 
were given no particular set of facts or 
concepts to be learned, where they were 
neither questioned nor tested, they nev- 
ertheless learned not only facts but the 
fundamental concept of science—the ex- 
perimental basis of learning. 

This evaluation of the results is, of 
course, quite subjective. However, the 
observations of the instructors, the state- 
ments of the students, and the remarks 
of their parents all combined to show 
that, in almost all cases, the enthusiasm of 
the students for the learning process was 
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just as great or greater at the end of the 
series than it was at the beginning in spite 
(or because) of unanswered factual ques- 
tions. 

There was nothing in the conduct of 
these sessions which required a scientific 
background on the part of the adult par- 
ticipants. In fact, an elementary grade 
teacher with an easier and more relaxed 
approach toward children of this age 
group would very likely have done a 
better job at it. 

I am convinced that the elementary 
classroom teacher can develop in her 
students an enthusiasm for learning, us- 
ing scientific materials as tools but with- 
out any special knowledge of the scien- 
tific material she is dealing with and 
without any attempt to teach the stu- 
dents any particular set of scientific facts, 
If the teacher should feel hesitant because 
of her own lack of knowledge of some 
scientific field, perhaps it would help 
her to remember that there was a time 
in the history of man when nobody at 
all knew anything about that particular 
domain of science. And I suggest that the 
teacher permit the students to teach her 
science. Whether the student learns this 
science by reading reference material in 

the school or in the library or whether he 
reaches his conclusions on the basis of his 
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own observations and thought is unim- 
portant. It is also unimportant whether 
or not the facts which he thinks he 
learns, and which he thereafter teaches 
to his teacher, are correct or incorrect. 
What does matter is the way in which 
he arrived at his conclusions. Were his 
observations reasonably thorough? Were 
his thought processes logical? Did he un- 
derstand what he read? If the answer to 
these questions is yes, then his conclu- 
sions should be accepted, regardless of 
whether or not they are true. 

Of course, if the teacher should follow 
this approach, she should warn the stu- 
dent of the role she is playing. Other- 
wise, his faulty conclusions might take 
on the false stamp of authority, and this 
would make it unnecessarily difficult for 
him to rid himself of such incorrect in- 
ferences when the time comes to revise 
them in the light of new learning. 

In this regard, the student must be en- 
couraged to doubt both his own conclu- 
sions and the infallibility of the teacher. 
He should be encouraged to believe that 
regardless of how unmistakable a particu- 
lar result appears, scientific problems are 
seldom conclusively answered. If he 
achieves this basic approach to knowl- 
edge, then his scientific education is well 
begun. 


The United Nations 
and the educated man 


Ovr or ovr primitive and tribal past, we 
have understood for three thousand years 
the profound interdependence of a 
group’s members that lets a soldier per- 
ceive that to defend his own home, he 
must defend his clan or village, his state 
or nation, his people. In the unfamiliar 
world born of that fearful wedding of 
atomic physics and world war, it has be- 
come increasingly clear that to save our 
country, we must save mankind itself. 
Multimegaton bombs and the terrors of 
fallout have forced this realization on us, 
but if we can respond imaginatively and 
with good will to this fact of modern 
life, we can yet enjoy more peaceful, 
Prosperous, and productive ways of liv- 
ing than we have dreamed of. 

This prospect (and this necessity) 
means, of course, a valuing of interna- 
- tionalism, an unsentimental but acute 
awareness that our fortunes are inex- 
tricably entangled with those of people 
in other lands who speak other languages, 
an acceptance of responsibility for aid- 
ing the underdeveloped to become 
Strong, and an acknowledgment that we 
need help as well as being able to provide 
it. It means a casting of our lot with the 


masses who are struggling the world over 
to achieve individual dignity through a 
self-reliant but cooperative and depend- 
able administration of their own political 
units. It means facing the implications of 
the fact that most of the new nations are 
composed of poor farmers topped by a 
small elite that is inclined to a love of 
luxury and an autocracy of rule that may 
result less from cruelty than from long 
histories of social distance and a lack of 
communication with the people them- 
selves, These are nations that lack the 
political stability and the widespread 
sense of personal worth that seem to 
be products of a substantial middle class, 
ambitious, self-reliant, and educated. It 
is with the advancement of these people 
that modern internationalism is con- 
cerned. 

This concern is presently institutional- 
ized, valiantly and warmly if imperfectly, 
in the United Nations. Founding its pro- 
grams on the two principles of practical- 
ity and humaneness, the UN has demon- 
strated its case persuasively, quietly 
answering the charge that its mechanism 
of economic aid amounts to little more 
than a device for giving away large sums 
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of money that can never be recouped 
by its donors. It has been shown, for ex- 
ample, that as the productivity of an 
underdeveloped country rises, its econ- 
omy reaches a point at which its created 
wealth obviates the need for further for- 
eign financial help because it generates 
domestic capital of its own. Thailand, as 
a concrete instance, is expected to achieve 
that level of development by 1970, when 
its rich natural resources and its adapt- 
able people should easily permit it to 
earn its own way, proudly and hand- 
somely, in the new community of na- 
tions. 

Moreover, aid to the world’s “new” 
states, quite apart from its humane val- 
ues, represents an almost essential com- 
mercial investment. Collectively, these 
countries represent the “new frontier” of 
the economic future—a market capable 
of absorbing huge quantities of imports 
as per capita income rises. And that in- 
come is rising. In 100 underdeveloped re- 
gions in 1950, inhabited by about 1,250,- 
000,000 people, per capita income was 
about $90. By 1959 that figure had in- 
creased to $100 with an increment in the 
rate of rise. If, with assistance from cur- 
rently more fortunate nations, these parts 
of the planet could boost their per capita 
income by 25 per cent over the next ten 
years, economists predict that their ag- 
gregate demand for imported commodi- 
ties of all kinds would amount to $320 
billion within that period. This sum is 
double that estimated for the present 
decade. It is evident that economic assist- 
ance channeled through the United Na- 
tions pays richly in the most practical of 
terms. 

Similarly, industrialized nations are as 
likely to profit in talent as in trade from 
their participation in the programs of the 
United Nations, For example, the United 
States recently dipped into the pool of 
skills available through the Food and 
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Agriculture Organization for the advice 
of a Chinese authority on fish-farming, 
He helpfully worked with rice growers 
in the American South on the techniques 
of obtaining a double crop from their 
paddies. His methods, ancient in the Ori- 
ent, have been essentially unknown in 
the West for hundreds of years. Iceland, 
a recipient of technical aid, has often fur- 
nished experts on fisheries for the coun- 
sel of larger nations and not long ago 
provided an engineer to develop ways of 
harnessing underground geysers for the 
production of electric current from their 
steam in Saint Lucia, one of the British 
Windward Islands. As a matter of fact, 
the exporting of talent from underde- 
veloped countries has grown to such pro- 
portions as to create something of a prob- 
lem. If these nations are to realize their 
fullest potentialities, they must create an 
expanding corps of scientists and techni- 
cians and the traditions and conditions of 
work that enable these men and women 
to function productively. At the mo- 
ment, too many of them are emigrating 
from their home countries to places 
where there are better equipped labora- 
tories and wider opportunities for re- 
search. While this matter is by no means 
unimportant from the standpoint of such 
things as American policies with respect 
to foreign students, its main significance 
here lies in the proof that the flow of 
skill and talent in international aid pro- 
grams has not been only from the more 
developed countries to the less. 

Finally, there are the implications of 
the instructional activities that have been 
carried on through the United Nations. 
Nowhere is there more convincing evi- 
dence that illiteracy is no index of in- 
telligence. Even among peoples with fan- 
tastically low literacy rates, the rapid ac- 
quisition of skills in agriculture, industry, 
administration, and commerce demon- 
strates dormant abilities and creative po- 


tentials that training can readily waken 
if made available in a context of hard- 
headed understanding. In some parts of 
the world, there are millions of people 
who live and work in the same ways that 
their forebears did three hundred years 
ago and more. For them, the twentieth 
century is a big, buzzing, booming con- 
fusion, often mystifying and sometimes 
terrifying. In such cases, haste can only 
be made slowly; pressing for change only 
postpones it and fractures the human re- 
lationships involved. For others, how- 
ever, the grasp of modern industrial, agri- 
cultural, and business methods is quick 
and eager, and the rate of advance is 
rapid. It is in these localities that one finds 
whole communities skipping the long 
periods of trial and error that currently 
Prosperous nations typically spent, some- 
times grimly, learning the techniques of 
efficiency that they can now disseminate 
abroad. And the dissemination, as it is 


made possible through the United Na- 
tions, has only two objectives: to help 
large groups of fellow human beings who 
are in need and to create an eventual in- 
ternational market in which trade can be 
widely profitable. 

An informed commitment to these 
twinned ideas of international help and 
mutually advantageous international trade 
seems essential. The replacing of frus- 
tration and grinding poverty by oppor- 
tunity and the broadly shared rewards 
of productive work all over the globe is 
one of the necessary conditions of peace. 
In our time, “peace” may be a simple 
synonym for the continued existence of 
humanity. If the United States is to be 
preserved in health and liberty, so must 
the rest of a needful world. Have a deep 
comprehension of this fact and an under- 
standing of the United Nations as a device 
for coping with it become two of the 
central marks of an educated man?—EJS 
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Work and the adolescent 
transition to maturity 


FREEDMAN (5) HAS INSISTED that “the 
successful transition from school to work 
is central to the process of coming of age 
in America.” Certainly, the 1950’s saw a 
marked shift from social concern with 
exploitative child labor to social concern 
with the developmentally constructive 
aspects of work experience for youth. 
Increasing proportions of young people 
—not merely increasing numbers, but 
increasing proportions—are at gainful 
work, except during occasional reces- 
sions in the nation’s business. The hy- 
pothesis here is that part-time, casual 
work experience can be valuable in the 
socialization of adolescents. In exploring 
this contention, we shall not be occupied 
with the social or educational significance 
of vocational guidance, vocational train- 
ing, or the need to make career choices, 
Rather, we shall focus on the young teen- 
ager’s introduction to the world of work 
and its psychological significance, 


Attitudes Toward Work 

The work of several decennial White 
House Conferences on children has been 
well done. We have been thoroughly im- 
bued with the notion that children and 
youth should not be at work, but should 
be in school. Even in the past decade, 
one not infrequently met in welfare and 
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labor circles the notion that work is in- 
herently bad for children and that a sig- 
nal victory is won when some part-time 
work opportunity is closed to youth. In 
discussion after discussion, the emphasis 
has been on the physical, mental, and so- 
cial hazards of employment to young 
people, very seldom (until recently) on 
the possible socializing, training, or edu- 
cational features of work experience for 
them. 

This emphasis may only be part of the 
large assumption that work is dull and 
debilitating, tolerable only because it is 
necessary to buy leisure and fun, which 
are what we really want. As David Ries- 
man (72), William Whyte, Jr. (79), and 
others have observed, we seem to be re- 
versing the older American ethos with 
respect to work, the concept of work as 
intrinsically good, virtuous, and satisfy- 
ing. There are, of course, other factors 
involved in eliminating the employment 
of youth. There is, for example, the wish 
to eliminate a cheap labor group and to 
maintain high minimum wages, which 
have grown steadily as our social aware- 
ness has grown. 

Yet in recent years we have heard an- 
other point of view. We have been 
warned that idleness in the ’teen years 
plays directly into the hands of juvenile 


delinquency. We have heard that the 
school drop-out problem (which persists 
in the face of determined efforts to keep 
all youth in school) indicates that the 
school and its program are not meeting 
the needs of a large number of adoles- 
cents. Nor will this condition grow less 
as we return to a more academic empha- 
sis in high schools. 

The fact is that the proportion of 
young people enrolled in high school— 
and in the last few years their absolute 
numbers as well—has increased for two 
decades, Yet in spite of this increase, al- 
most half the youth between the ages of 
14 and 17 report some paid employment 
during the year. The proportion of this 
age group who are both enrolled in 
school and working has been steadily 
climbing for 15 years. This fact reflects 
a shift that arose in the necessities of 
World War II. It has been temporarily 
checked by short periods of economic 
recession, but the trend is clear and seems 
to be here to stay in spite of laws and 
court decisions increasingly restrictive 
to the employment of young people un- 
der 18. Adolescents want work, paid 
work, But it is well to remember that 
We are talking about part-time employ- 
ment. A sizeable proportion of the un- 
der-18 youth who are not in school at all 
are in the ranks of the unemployed. One 
study (73) showed that those who quit 
school “to find work” actually took twice 
as long to start looking for it as those who 
completed school first! 

It should be recognized that this dis- 
cussion refers to the work experiences 
of all youth, not just the school-leavers. 
Indeed, school-leavers, as many studies 
show (7, 3, 17), do not have a hopeful 
future. More are unemployed than their 
classmates who finished high school. 
They earn less, hold lower status jobs 
and have a greater record of irregular 
employment. The inference in many 


studies of the early school-leaver is that 
remaining in school improves prospects 
for these youth. Those who leave school, 
however, are a selected group in other 
ways. They have a lower academic in- 
telligence and earn poorer grades, the 
latter factor often being directly or in- 
directly the reason for early school leav- 
ing (27), Matching a group of early 
school-leavers with high school graduates 
in both intelligence and general socio- 
economic status, the author (8) has 
shown that as early as the sixth grade, 
those destined to drop out early do signi- 
ficantly more poorly on a number of 
personality and social background indices. 
While keeping these youth in school 
may possibly improve their employment 
prospects, they evidently do not consti- 
tute a significant pool of unrealized abili- 
ties of a very high order. Furthermore, 
with high schools tending toward more 
academic emphasis, this group is not 
likely to be better served or to diminish 
in size. 


Adolescent Traits 


Let us now turn to some characteristics 
of the adolescent period which seem to 
be quite characteristic of youth regard- 
less of time and place. In the first place, 
adolescents are healthy in a physical sense, 
with a tremendous capacity for marshal- 
ling and expending energy. We may be 
socially concerned about the health of 
young people, but the fact remains that 
the years of early adolescence represent 
just about the healthiest of one’s entire 
life in resistance to infectious disease 
and onset of various disabilities. 

In the second place, normal healthy 
adolescents are, by adult standards, no- 
tably psychopathic, manic, and schizoid 
in their psychological makeup and be- 
havior (10). A less dramatic statement is 
that in assent to statements of attitudes 
which notably characterize adults with 
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psychopathic, manic, or schizoid disor- 
ders, the average American adolescent is 
surpassed only by 15% of the total adult 
population. Such findings suggest psy- 
chologically that adolescents are excita- 
ble, show a high level of activity and 
drive, have little regard for official social 
norms, are iconoclastic, and exhibit 
marked contrasts and inconsistencies in 
attitudes and behavior. Anyone who has 
ever lived with a normal teenager needs 
not be told this! Coupled with the high 
energy output of the period, this per- 
sonality structure gives rise to the be- 
havior which distresses adults so much, 
creates a so-called youth problem, and, 
indeed, seems to accentuate the delin- 
quency rate, because this rate falls sharply 
in age groups past 20 years. 

In the third place, adolescents seek to 
establish roles. The word “quest” has al- 
ways seemed appropriate to characterize 
their restless, searching behavior. The 
adolescent needs to find a sense of iden- 
tity and a sense of personal worth. He 
needs to clarify his sex role as a develop- 
ing young man or young woman. He 
needs to find social skill, a sense of as- 
surance, and a place with his peers. His 
desire to conform to the peer standard 
has been so often remarked that we need 
not mention it. And, finally, he searches 
for ways to realize his independence so- 
cially, emotionally, financially, and in- 
tellectually, changing from his childhood 
dependency on adults. 

All these characteristics occur in per- 
sons who live in a very rapidly changing 
social scene. Mature, stable adults are of- 
ten bewildered by the loss of familiar 
behavior norms and landmarks. Institu- 
tional and ritual supports to the develop- 
ment of roles which existed in the rural 
village and extended family have disap- 
peared. In mid-century American soci- 
ety, there is a relative lack of restraint on 
and supervision of youth’s behavior. And 
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we must admit in our culture to a con- 
siderable exacerbation of two very pow- 
erful drives—the drive toward aggression 
and the drive toward sexual expression. 

Given the characteristics of good 
health and an amazing capacity for en- 
ergy mobilization; given in the average 
youth qualities which in adult life are 
identified as bizarre or deviant; given a 
driving need to establish mature roles— 
place these givens in a rapidly changing 
social context where the clear guide lines 
of a stable culture seem to be missing, 
and it is not surprising that we identify 
youth problems! 

It seems probable that serious study 
and exploration of the significance of 
work can assist in the solution of some of 
these problems. This hypothesis cannot 
be defended directly by data, either ob- 
servational or experimental. Rather, one 
must induce from indirect evidence and 
deduce from the logic of dynamic psy- 
chological theory to develop the case. 
Although the argument rests on no 
stronger grounds than these, it may serve 
to provoke thought and investigation. 


Responsibility and Role 

We may now turn to a discussion of 
the elements of a theory of adolescent 
work experience. First of these is the 
significance of responsibility. Responsi- 
bility, by which we mean dependability 
and accountability as well as the produc- 
tion of high-quality work, is much valued 
in society. Industry, business, and the 
professions all want a steady person—a 
dependable, self-starting, stable function- 
ing, productive individual. Yet a com- 
mon complaint about adolescents is their 
irresponsibility. Most of the problems 
adults have with youth arise in trying to 
inculcate dependable, conforming be- 
havior to adult norms or from the failure 
of youth to realize such behavior. 

Research on responsibility (6, 7) in- 
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dicates that although its roots seem to be 
sowed early and crucially in parent at- 
titudes and family relationships, this trait 
increases with age. The learning process 
is certainly not completed at adolescence, 
and it seems clear that the learning of 
responsibility is rooted in the significant 
interpersonal relations of a responsible 
adult with the child and youth. One of 
the few positive findings of these studies 
indicated that responsibility in children is 
associated with certain evidences of so- 
cial responsibility in their parents. It does 
not scem to be at all associated with par- 
ticular training or child-rearing tech- 
niques that are often thought to inculcate 
this quality. 

Super’s (74) study of vocational ma- 
turity in ninth grade boys formulated an 
index of Independence of Work Ex- 
perience, based on evidence that a boy 
has obtained paid work on his own initia- 
tive, worked for non-family persons, and 
worked in situations in which he was “on 
his own,” relatively free of supervision. 
Indications that the work required re- 
sponsibility for materials, for the satisfac- 
tion of persons, and for handling money 
also enter the index. Super found his 
Measure internally consistent and reliably 
evaluated, but it did not relate signifi- 
cantly to other measures of vocational 
maturity, although it did correlate with 
a measure of Acceptance of Responsi- 
bility. Super did not use his index as a 
predictor variable, however, which is the 
significance the present writer would put 
upon it. Nor would the variance in the 
index possible with ninth grade boys be 
aS great as that possible with fifteen- or 
sixteen-year-olds eligible for working 
permits. Hence, the index may be more 
functional above the ninth grade. 
eee development of re- 
og if 2 the ’teen years suggests, 
ee if work experience can be 

wn to evoke stable and efficient work 


habits and dependable and accountable 
attitudes toward work, such experience 
would be very important. Studies indi- 
cate that children more willingly perform 
around the house those tasks in which 
they are more nearly equal to adults. 
They assume readily serious and demand- 
ing assignments in contrast to trivial 
chores which make little demand on abil- 
ity or interest. Significant work experi- 
ence should therefore be serious and 
place performance demands on the per- 
son. Super’s finding of a correlation be- 
tween Independence of Work Experi- 
ence and Acceptance of Responsibility 
should be followed up in further studies. 

A second element of importance is the 
significance of occupation or work role. 
Society generally views work role in 
terms of status or prestige. Jobs are 
graded along a continuum of “respecta- 
bility” and give status to the persons 
holding them. Youth, however, quite gen- 
erally view occupation in terms of self- 
development and independence. From 
the studies of adolescents conducted by 
both the Boy and Girl Scouts (75, 16), it 
appears that young people regard the 
post-high-school years in terms of further 
education, work, or marriage, and in- 
terpret all these in relation to self-de- 
velopment and self-realization. Youth, 
then, perceive the work role in terms of 
the independence it will give them and 
the chance to realize abilities and to en- 
hance the self. Hence any work often 
appears desirable and is eagerly sought. 
Industrial psychologists have noted a 
pronounced drop in job satisfaction in- 
dices as characteristic of workers in their 
early twenties. It is quite possible that this 
phenomenon signals a shift from an ado- 
lescent to a more mature expectation 
from the job. 

There is a third aspect to the work 
role in the adolescent years. About half 
of mid-teenagers work for pay during 
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the school year and about three-fourths 
work for pay during the summer months. 
The bulk of this work is done for 
“strangers,” persons outside the immedi- 
ate family. Indeed, it seems that young 
people prefer to work for pay outside the 
home. This is not difficult to understand, 
A child recognizes that though he may 
be valued by his parents, they must sup- 
port him. Both legally and morally, it is 
their obligation. To be able to do some- 
thing someone else will pay for is tangi- 
ble evidence of worth on a different basis. 
This realization is by no means unim- 
portant to the adolescent struggling to 
realize his self-image and a sense of iden- 
tity while at the same time weaning him- 
self from dependency on his parents. 
Moreover, in paying a wage, the em- 
ployer represents society in its more ob- 
jective relationships to the teenager. This 
may be useful in developing a sense of 
accountability in young people. A child 
may be expected by family tradition to 
participate in household chores. Whether 
they are done well or poorly, willingly 
or grudgingly, becomes as much a matter 
of the parents’ skill or the amount of ir- 
ritation they can induce in the child as 
of the youngster’s pride or sense of re- 
sponsibility. Neither the parent nor the 
immature child can voluntarily give up 
the other. In the employer-employee 
relationship, there is a degree of freedom 
or option which seems desirable and im- 
portant for young people to experience 
and to live with successfully for a time. 


Money and Attitudes 


There is, of course, also the point that 
money is important to teenagers. It gives 
direct access to many social experiences. 
Studies show that both high school and 
college students today have much more 
money for entertainment than similar age 
groups less than a generation ago. In one 
study (78), this difference is estimated 
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to be in the neighborhood of around 
1,000% more cash available for entertain- 
ment to post-World War II college stu- 
dents in contrast to pre-World War II 
students. This is a far greater increase 
than can be accounted for in terms of a 
general inflation or a change in general 
standards of living. It represents a very 
real change in circumstances for the con- 
temporary adolescent generation. Yet 
money continues at the head of lists of 
problems claimed by youth(9)! 

The fourth element in a theory of ad- 
olescent work experience is the signifi- 
cance of attitudes, both self-attitudes 
and work attitudes. Erickson (4) has, 
perhaps more forcefully than any other, 
emphasized the teen years as the period 
of achievement of a sense of identity. 
The sense of self-worth has been held to 
be the core of all human values. The ego, 
as a psychological construct, is important 
in many theories of personality develop- 
ment. If adolescence truly is a time of 
achievement of this sense of identity, the 
age is of peculiar importance in the de- 
velopment of personality. We have seen 
that being able to do work considered 
payworthy by an unrelated, objective 
adult can be important in confirming a 
child’s sense of worth, no matter how 
significant his parental relationships may 
have been originally in establishing his 
self-esteem. Simply being aware that one 
is learning significant “tricks of the trade” 
can also be an important reinforcer of 
this attitude. Discovering that he can 
make suggestions on the job which others 
accept is a tremendously reinforcing ex- 
perience. 

Much has been made of early work 
experience as occasioning floundering 
and failure. Such experiences need not 
be devastating to the self-image, provided 
the individual understands them as €x- 
ploratory and as necessary in developing 
the best use of his abilities. Too much 
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floundering and too much failure, as 
clinicians have amply demonstrated, can 
have a serious, negative effect on the self, 
despite firmly laid foundations in child- 
hood experiences of acceptance. Fortu- 
nate is the young person who is able to 
get work experience which reveals his 
developing abilities adequately, thus pro- 
viding positive rather than negative rein- 
forcement for his sense of identity. 

Work attitudes are also important. 
While much of the adolescent’s adjust- 
ment to authority is in relation to parents 
and teachers, the primary authority sym- 
bols, we have seen that the employer also 
is a significant representative of authority. 
Industrial and personnel psychologists 
frequently remind us that two important 
aspects of work adjustment are the ad- 
justment to authority and adjustment to 
co-workers. More individuals fail on the 
job for these reasons than for a lack of 
specific skills. It has been said that in- 
dustry interprets docility in the worker 
as “responsibility.” However that may 
be, the young worker must somehow 
learn to be willing to take directions and 
to progress slowly toward goals—that is, 
to serve his apprenticeship or to “win his 
spurs.” Studies show that the younger 
worker is often more dissatisfied on the 
job than the older worker. Somehow, the 
young worker must learn willingness to 
go through the training program, to 
bring his skills to the level of the reward 
he hopes for. This is not easy when work 
Operations are simple, dull, and intrinsi- 
cally uninteresting. 

_Finally, in the formation of work at- 
titudes, the young worker’s relationship 
to a responsible adult is of considerable 
importance. As jobs become more frag- 
mented and specialized and require less 
craft or skill, it is harder to locate ap- 
propriate work experience which rein- 
forces responsible work attitudes. The 
teenager who can work as a part-time 


helper to the craftsman is in a much bet- 
ter position to learn attitudes than the 
youth who pushes a broom or the errand 
boy in the large office. The boy who 
helps load cars at the super-market gets 
much more direct personal reinforce- 
ment than the one who fills shelves in 
the stock room. In every case, contact 
with adult models seems to be helpful to 
the formation of the desired attitudes, 
and such contact is increasingly hard to 
get. Both business and industry and or- 
ganized labor often seek to avoid bother- 
ing with the teenager. He is an uneco- 
nomical producer, on the one hand, and 
too economical on the other! 


Implications 

To implement the point of view af- 
firmed by this paper is not easy for a 
number of reasons, not least of which is 
the great dearth of research on work ex- 
periences of youth, work attitudes of 
youth, evaluations of training experi- 
ences, and the like. But at the present 
time two or three general patterns of pre- 
vocational work experience are available 
to teenage youth. One of these, in some 
respects the most hopeful in theory and 
with definite pre-vocational significance, 
has proved rather disappointing in prac- 
tice. This is the work-experience pro- 
gram in the high school, where part-time 
paid employment is offered under the 
supervision of the school and related to 
courses in the regular school curriculum. 
Only a very small number of young peo- 
ple are reached by this type of program, 
and there has been a general resistance to 
developing this program both by industry 
and labor. 

Schoolmen find real problems in the 
adequate administration and supervision 
of these programs. They are costly. 
There is some evidence from one study 
(2) that such programs are more helpful 
to individuals lower rather than higher in 
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ability and scholarship. Thus, this pro- 
gram may have some potential value for 
the school dropout. The effort has not 
caught on widely, however, and one of 
the significant challenges to educators is 
to do something about the development 
of work attitudes in youth who more and 
more must stay in school. 

Another pattern has been to encourage 
“Sob-exchanges” for summer employ- 
ment. Newspapers, PTA, service clubs, and 
other agencies sometimes sponsor cam- 
paigns to list young people seeking work, 
or to sponsor job-finding campaigns. The 
National Committee on the Employment 
of Youth (ncey), a division of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, has done 
pioneer work in this field, stimulating 
local agencies to undertake projects in 
specific communities. This is a recent 
and hopeful development, yet too young 
to appraise adequately. 

Volunteer work programs are becom- 
ing increasingly popular with youth-serv- 
ing groups having character-building or 
international relations goals. The pattern 
was set early by the American Friends 
Service Committee and has been adopted 
rather widely by church groups. And 
now we hear of a Peace Corps. These 
enterprises have been and promise to 
continue to be very highly selective, tak- 
ing the youth with the greatest early de- 
velopment of the qualities they seek to 
foster. On a lesser scale, and perhaps more 
meaningful to the average youth, are 
volunteer service jobs in school, civic or 
citizenship education assignments in the 
community or projects in settlement 
houses, summer playgrounds, and the 
like. Most of these tasks are unpaid, a 
drawback from the point of view of the 
objectives urged here as developmentally 
important. 

Outstandingly successful has been a 
program of paid summer work combined 
with recreation in the city parks of 
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Berkeley, California, where particular at- 
tention is paid to youth needing both 
money and group experiences. 

In summary, we have argued for the 
significance to youth of part-time job ex- 
perience, quite apart from vocational 
guidance or training objectives. We have 
tried to show that such experiences are 
actively sought by youth, are often quite 
difficult to find, and that providing them 
as a significant part of the transition to 
adult status constitutes a real challenge 
to education and the community. 
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Africa is dead! 
Long live Africa! 


Cousins, N. Dr. Schweitzer of Lambaréné. 
New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. 254. 
$3.95. 

Hatch, J. Africa Today and Tomorrow. 
New York: Praeger, 1960. Pp. 289. 
$4.00. 

Ritner, P. The Death of Africa. New 
York: Macmillan, 1960. Pp. xii + 312. 
$4.95. 


‘THESE THREE BOOKS are a part of the flood 
of literature on Africa that is pouring 
from the presses today. The first, by the 
editor of the Saturday Review, is a sym- 
pathetic interpretation of the life and 
work of Albert Schweitzer in tropical 
Africa. Mr. Cousins made the trip to 
Lambaréné in order to secure for pub- 
lication Schweitzer’s unpublished manu- 
scripts and to enlist his moral prestige in 
support of the efforts of civilized men 
the world over to prevent an atomic war. 

In his attempt to make a just appraisal 
of the work of Schweitzer, Cousins is 
not unconscious of the criticisms of 
Schweitzer because of his paternalistic at- 
titude towards the African. He explains 
this partly on the ground that Schweitzer 
attempts to meet the African in terms of 
the African’s expectations and that his 
manner towards the African is very simi- 
lar to his manner towards his European 
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fellow workers. As the result of his ac- 
quaintance with Schweitzer, Cousins left 
Lambaréné with the conviction “that a 
man does not have to be an angel to be a 
saint.” Moreover, he believes that there 
is need in America today for Schweitzers 
to meet the present world crisis, which, 
in his opinion, “is basically moral and 
demands moral strength.” 

In a review of this nature, there is no 
need to go into the need in America to- 
day for Schweitzers. Something should 
be said, however, about the role of a saint 
in Africa today. No one would question 
the fact that Schweitzer has become a 
myth—or, more precisely, a symbol of 
the humanitarian feeling and sentiment 
which makes all men brothers. But the 
real question at issue is how far individual 
sacrifice and individual expressions of 
human sentiment can helpfully affect the 
problems of modern Africans. The great 
need in Africa at the moment is for social 
reconstruction. To meet such a need, 
economic aid, although it may not be 
sufficient, is certainly necessary, espe- 
cially in the section of Africa where 
Schweitzer has been working. The im- 
pact of colonialism and western civiliza- 
tion, including the slave trade, has 
destroyed the traditional social organiza- 
tion and alienated the African from a 


i way of life which, though primitive, was 


meaningful in terms of its system of 
values. Africans now are attempting to 
build new societies, and these new socie- 
ties need men and women with new skills 
and techniques which will enable them 
to lay the economic foundations, with 
the aid of outside capital, for a genuinely 
new social order. Moreover, from the 
standpoint of the response of the africans 
themselves, it would be clear, after what 
has happened in the Belgian Congo, that 
paternalism, however beneficial, can only 
result in resentment among a people seek- 
ing a new identification and a new source 
of personal dignity. 

Ritner’s The Death of Africa is a dif- 
ferent kind of effort to explain to the 
American people what is happening in 
Africa and to clarify the stake of the 
United States in that turbulent continent. 
After extensive travels, Mr. Ritner comes 
to the conclusion that Africa is undergo- 
ing complete social and economic dis- 
integration. Following a general survey 
of African geography, he analyzes, bit- 
terly and in detail, the tragic racial con- 
flicts in the Union of South Africa, about 
which he minces few words in two 
heated but informative chapters. From 
South Africa, he proceeds to Southwest 
Africa and the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland and the Portuguese terri- 
tories, where there is a perpetuation, in 
greater or lesser degree, of the most 
primitive and brutal features of coloni- 
alism. In his account of events in the 
Congo, Ritner makes a just appraisal of 
the positive contributions of the Belgians 
but insightfully recognizes the signifi- 
cance of a fact that many Europeans 
seem hardly able to perceive: “. . . so long 
as It is made impossible for the African 
to accept the gifts of the Belgian and to 
remain at the same time a full-fledged, 
proud, and self-respecting human being, 
then the African must throw them away 


for the sake of his own soul. The choice 
is not the African’s.” In the same spirit, 
he examines current changes in the 
French African community, in East Af- 
rica, and in Ghana and Nigeria. A-special 
chapter is devoted to a criticism of the 
present African policies and another 
chapter to an analysis of probable de- 
velopments in Africa in the near future. 

It is in his final chapter that Ritner 
indicates what he thinks should be done 
by the United States, which he regards 
as the only country in the world that can 
save Africa from complete chaos. Too 
briefly characterized, his proposal is that 
the United States create an Institute of 
African Affairs under the administration 
of the Secretary of State. 

No one will disagree, after hearing Mr. 
Ritner’s evidence (along with the ob- 
servations of others), that Africa is un- 
dergoing complete social and economic 
disintegration if it is understood that 
“disintegration” denotes what is usually 
referred to as “disorganization.” The cen- 
tral problem which faces African leaders 
today is the building of new social or- 
ganizations which must necessarily have 
a different economic basis from the tradi- 
tional, predominantly agricultural econ- 
omy. There is no possibility of reknitting 
the raveled fabric of tribal organization. 
The impact of western civilization, espe- 
cially in its centrally typical forms of 
industrialization and urbanization, has 
made that impossible. Since in many areas 
of Africa an increasing number of peo- 
ple can no longer depend upon agricul- 
ture, the most important need is for 
capital and the necessary manual, techni- 
cal and managerial skills required to 
establish a modern industrial basis for 
the support of social life. 

As for the contention that the United 
States is the only country in the world 
that can save Africa from complete 
chaos, it seems unwarranted, narrowly 
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current conflict between the East and 
West, it would that the only 
poli sound satisfactory source 


optimism in view of the powerful and 
conflicting interes in a capitalistic 20- 


ciety. 
If we tum to Mr. Hatch’s book, we 


any reader will enlarge his store of rele- 
vant and authentic information about Af- 
rican societies and their associated econ- 
omies. Moreover, the value of the book 
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rican political units, the student could 
then turn to Mr. Cousins for an apprecia- 


after all, a mild one for the anxious strug- 
gles of men and women who have 
scarcely emerged from the primitive 
chrysalis of tribalism and who represent 
the tragedy of the Africa which has 
never recovered from the slave trade and 
still shows, to all our shame, the marks 
of the colonial scourge. 


Reviews 


Gordon, R. E., Gordon, Katherine K., & 
Gunther, M. The Split-Level Trap. 
New York: Bernard Geis Associates, 


1951. Pp. 348. $4.95. 


A contemporary genre in books for the 
general reader is the chatty treatise on hit- 
and-run sociology. Diagnostic of this type 
are breezy writing, the grandiose but un- 
supported generalization, the provocative 
half-truth, spavined logic, and mild but 
harmless iconoclasm which really confirms 
the contemporary reader's own as yet un- 
discerned prejudices. Such books are prop- 
erly to be classed as entertainment rather 
than as edification; for entertainment cos- 
sets, exploits, and uses our unexamined and 
unconscious personal and cultural quirks, 
whereas edification reveals them for pain- 
ful and basic revision. When we enjoy the 
Pleasure of recognizing foibles in others, we 
tend to leave our own unscrutinized. Simi- 
larly, delighted by the lurid blandishments 
of these volumes, we can comfortably avoid 
any significant questioning of our basic val- 
ues or cultural assumptions. In full flight 
from the impenetrable prose of professional 
Sociologists, the style aimed at in such 
books is arch—or “fallen arch,” as one acid 
wit has it. 

The present book does not quite meet 

criteria for the genre on at least two 
counts: First, it is based on empirical (if 
methodologically dubious) studies by a 
Psychiatrist and his wife; second, it is writ- 
ten in a pedestrian, tiresomely padded, and 


something of because of the provoca- 
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details are remembered, 
they are not. A section on “Training Suc- 
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At best, this book is an unhappy and un- 
stable marriage of psychology and journal- 
ism. At worst, it encourages all the dangers 
of “do-it-yourself” psychiatry. 
Weston La Barre 
Duke University 


Mason, R. E., Educational Ideals in 
American Society, Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon, 1960. Pp. xv + 337- $5.50. 
Professor Mason’s book is divided into 

five major parts; first, an historical survey 

of the choices which the people of the 

United States have made with respect to 

the criteria which should determine the 

policy and work of the schools; second, a 

discussion of the context and role of phi- 

losophy in providing a basis for decisions 
in matters educational; third, the history 
and theory of “the so-called New Educa- 
tion,” beginning roughly with the perva- 
sive influence of William James and John 
Dewey; fourth, a survey of criticisms of 
public education made by humanists, con- 
servatives, and undogmatic religous leaders, 
which reveals that “the crux of the public 
school controversy is the conflict between 
various ‘scientific’ theories of education on 
the one hand . . . and various ‘literary hu- 
manistic’ theories on the other.” The last 
part of the book tries to assess “the major 
issues in the controversy with a view to the 
preservation of the values of public educa- 

tion in a pluralistic, open society” (p. 6). 
The book is most carefully prepared and 

documented; it contains a useful bibliogra- 

phy and helpful notes; and it is as fair and 
objective as a book of this kind can be. 

The careful reader will also develop a com- 

prehensive image of the literature on Ameri- 

can education. 

Yet there are drawbacks. Even the intelli- 
gent student may be bewildered sometimes 
by the multitude of names and titles show- 
ered upon him. May not the ideal of quan- 
titative completeness lead to incompleteness 
in regard to depth? I wonder if it might 
not be better to suggest to the student a few 
original and representative books that he 
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can read thoroughly, rather than try to ac- 
quaint him with such a large number that 
he can hardly read their tables of contents. 

Furthermore, as all treatises loaded with 
“isms,” this one forces the ideas of the 
thinkers into a hard-shelled scheme of cate- 
gories. Indeed, in one instance, I suspect 
that the author is simply mistaken. Other- 
wise, he could not imply that the essentialists 
have neglected the postulate that “educa- 
tion must also have a moral responsibility— 
the responsibility to meet and grapple with 
the problems of societies and individuals, 
however complicated” (p. 46). Is not their 
emphasis on an ultimately coherent curricu- 
lum motivated by their concern with a 
morally coherent culture? One may criti- 
cize the advocates of essentialism from var- 
ious points of view, but to aver that it is an 
“inadequate philosophy of education” be- 
cause it neglects the ethical issues of society 
is an argument based on false premises. 

I also think that Professor Mason misin- 
terprets some of the individual authors he 
treats, e.g., Thomas Jefferson. The fact that 
Jefferson wished to perpetuate “a natural 
aristocracy” in no way indicates that he 
wanted society “divided” into the unedu- 
cated laborers and the intellectually culti- 
vated social leaders. Who would not like 
ours or any other nation to have “intellec- 
tually superior leaders”? Those who still 
believe that the emphasis on excellence ex- 
cludes the participation of all the people in 
the tasks of civilization should read the eas- 
ily available paperbound book Crusade 
Against Ignorance: Thomas Jefferson on 
Education, edited by Gordon C. Lee and 
published by the Bureau of Publications at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
1961. 

To conclude: The effectiveness of Edu- 
cational Ideals in American Society will de- 
pend on the manner in which the teacher 
uses it. He may profitably utilize it for the 
expansion of topics for which he has 
not had sufficient time in the classroom. 
If using it as a common text, the instructor 
will hit many spots which underestimate 
the students’ talent and others where he 
has to do a lot of explaining himself. But 


where is the book that fits equally every 
purpose? 
Mary Ewen Uticu 
Wellesley College 


Griffin, C. S. Their Brothers’ Keepers: 
Moral Stewardship in the United 
States, 1800-1865. New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Rutgers Univ. Press, 1960. Pp. 
XV + 332. $6.00. 


In the years before the Civil War, an in- 
fluential and determined interlocking di- 
rectorate managed a formidable group of 
reform organizations in the United States. 
The collective goal of these organizations 
was to eradicate sin wherever it was en- 
countered. To them, sin meant straying 
from the protestant (usually calvinistic) re- 
ligious fold, breaking the Sabbath, tippling 
on alcoholic beverages, and—at this point 
for years not all the directors agreed— 
owning slaves. Their Brothers’ Keepers is 
an account of the ideology, goals, manage- 
ment, and maneuvering of a group of these 
organizations. It is an instructive exposition, 
and a fascinating one except where the 
author succumbs to the temptation to in- 
clude the names of a few too many of his 
moral stewards. 

‘There still persists much too generally the 
misconception that in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, reform could be 
equated with liberalism. Griffin’s study 
should effectively enlighten any of his read- 
ers tempted to generalize from a familiarity 
with Thoreau or Brook Farm. Neither the 
transcendentalists nor the Communitarians 
even enter his account. Neither, for that 
matter, does more than a slight spilling-over 
of the overwhelming ferment that Whitney 
Cross describes in The Burned-Over Dis- 
trict, Most of these sorts of reform, often 
liberal or radical, were anathema to Grif- 
fin’s protagonists. What is more surprising, 
they were interested only in a peripheral 
way, if at all, in a significant array of other 
Movements often attractive to conserva- 
tives, such as reform of prisons, education, 
and treatment of the blind and insane. 

There is an even more important aspect 
to these conservative reformers. By the 


1840's, when their arts of persuasion seemed 
to be failing, they were ready to enter poli- 
tics and fight vehemently for coercive laws. 
Anyone who has thought that it was only in 
the Populist and Progressive eras that re- 
formers tried to resort to legislation will be 
set straight by Griffin’s barrage of data. 
These earlier conservatives hesitated not at 
all in abandoning qualms over noninter- 
vention by the state wherever their broth- 
er’s moral character was at stake. For them, 
though they were often successful business- 
men, there was a higher law than laissez- 
faire. The New York merchant-reformers 
with lucrative business ties with the South 
were slow to grasp that the higher law could 
apply to the reform of slavery, but this was 
the one notable exception. 

The detailed analysis of the reform factor 
in antebellum politics gives Griffin’s study 
its greatest value. The reformers were active 
and remarkably powerful in their efforts to 
legislate prohibition, Sabbitarianism, and 
abolitionism. Zeal for reform and quest for 
political power at times became curiously 
intertwined. More than one ambitious poli- 
tician at outs with the dominant machines 
rode into office by hitching his wagon to a 
rising reform issue. Conversely, many a re- 
former came in time to savor political 
office. Further, the reformers, by introduc- 
ing moral issues into politics, made compro- 
mise more difficult. Either one was on the 
Lord’s side, or one was not. 

The impact of these reformers upon poli- 
tics is a significant aspect of the intellectual 
history of the years before the Civil War 
and constitutes a fascinating facet of politi- 
cal history. These leaders and their issues 
formed an important ingredient of the new 
Republican party of the 1850’s. To the ex- 
tent that they helped establish the slavery 
issue as a moral one beyond compromise, 
they must share in the responsibility for the 
outbreak of the Civil War. They also es- 
tablished as a lasting pungent ingredient 
in the American political tradition their be- 
lief that people can be legislated into be- 
ing moral. 

FRANK FREIDEL 
Harvard University 
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Ashmore, Harry S. The Other Side of 
Jordan. New York: Norton, 1960. Pp. 
155. $3.50. 


Mr. Ashmore’s book on “Negroes outside 
the South” was first introduced to the 
American public in a series of twelve news- 
paper articles appearing in the New York 
Herald-Tribune during April, 1960. The 
Other Side of Jordan is, as Mr. Ashmore 
admits, “. . . unabashedly, journalism. I 
make no claim to scientific method.” But, 
to those who have followed the integration 
struggle with care, Mr. Ashmore’s remarks 
will appear refreshingly objective and com- 
passionate. It is a timely volume in both 
content and approach, focused on emo- 
tional issues all too often beclouded by the 
rancor of opposing vested-interest groups. 

To the informed reader, the facts pre- 
sented here will, in all probability, not be 
new. But the reports of personal interviews 
with lesser and better known Negro lead- 
ers are used effectively to clarify points of 
view that are seldom heard. The scope is 
wide, although primary attention is given 
to problems of politics, housing, and labor. 
Throughout the book, the author’s sensi- 
tivity to the humanness of the struggle is 
reflected in his modest but candid appraisals. 

Mr. Ashmore’s main thesis is that the 
racial problem has a new locus in both its 
geographical and psychological dimensions. 
He contends that during the second half of 
this century, the more significant struggles 
toward racial integration will occur in the 
large cities rather than in the less populated 
agrarian areas. His data are persuasive with 
respect to the notion that the South is no 
longer the region in which the greatest pro- 
portion of Negroes lives. 

Urban living and large numbers present 
integration leaders with new and complex 
problems. The various groups that have 
arisen to advance the causes of Negroes bear 
witness to the dilemmas that face American 
democracy. The Other Side of Jordan calls 
attention to the diverse objectives and the 
variety of psychological rewards for or- 
ganizations which are beginning to claim 
growing numbers of Negro members. The 
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similarities between the more extreme Ne- 
gro groups which advocate an “all-Black 
State,” and the southern White Citizens 
Councils should cause thinking liberals to 
pause and wonder, But if the “all-Black 
State” advocates are easily condemned for 
their anti-integration views, the sense of 
identity and personal worth that they give 
to their followers argues for leniency in 
judgment. If sympathy is aroused for the 
“white oriented” Negro leaders, who seek 
integration in education and employment 
when some of their Negro following accuse 
them unjustly of weakness, then the re- 
minder that the accusers are children of an 
oppressed past who are impatient for an 
independent future warrants ct. But 
even if one dismisses both the liberal and 
conservative Negro groups as transitory 
elements in the grand process of social 
change, it is doubtful that divergent atti- 
tudes toward political pressure can be so 
easily cast aside. 

Political bosses often command large Ne- 
gro contingents whose votes count heavily 
in our democratic market place. To inte- 
grate these contingents would be tanta- 
mount in places to destroying political 
power. To maintain this instrument of 
power, however, is to perpetuate segrega- 
tion, at least in attitude. The Other Side of 
Jordan raises troublesome questions for the 
political theorists and most certainly for 
those who would hold that integration is a 
necessary and desirable characteristic of an 
ideal democratic society. 

One may disagree with Mr. Ashmore’s 
conclusions, but personal peril is the price 
for overlooking the problems that he cites. 
Witness, as the author notes, the difference 
that the mere presence of Negroes has made 
in American history. 

Everett Bervi WILLIAMS 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Clark, Marguerite, Medicine Today. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1960. Pp. 360. 


$4.95. 

Heller, J. H., Of Mice, Men and Mole- 
cules. New York: Charles Scribner's, 
1960. Pp. 176. $3.95. 


Schneer, C. J., The Search For Order. 
New York: Harper, 1960, Pp. xvii+- 
308. $4.50. 


The aims, motives, and methods of sci- 
ence in the zoth century are probably about 
as obscure to the average citizen as were 
those of alchemy s00 years ago. Modern 
scientists have become white-coated ma- 
gicians who never make mistakes and whose 
symbols are such things as wonder drugs, 
nuclear bombs, and color television sets. 
The confusion now existing between tech- 
nology and pure science is great indeed. All 
the forces of modern advertising, misguided 
science teaching, and uninformed popular 
writing conspire to perpetuate this misun- 
derstanding. 

The books reviewed here are concerned 
with the interpretation of science to the 
non-scientist. Marguerite Clark, a veteran 
Science writer, has produced in Medicine 
Today a comprehensive survey of medical 
advancements during the past decade. The 
book does not pretend to deal with the 
nature of science or with methods of basic 
research in medicine, but a vast amount of 
information is literately summarized from 
recent medical investigation. The topics 
Tange from heart disease and mental illness 
to drug manufacture and arthritis. The book 
is interspersed with practical medical ad- 
vice, such as that regarding reducing diets: 
“No safe one is easy, no easy one is safe” 
(P. 294). This book should be worthwhile 
for those who wish a status report on medi- 
cine in layman’s language. 

Dr. Hellers Of Mice, Men, and Mole- 
cules deals with the importance of basic re- 
search in medicine and cites some of the 
limitations of modern medicine and medical 
men. The author insists that medical tools 
are antiquated and that recent advances in 
such fields as electronics, spectroscopy, and 
biophysics are not being utilized in devel- 
oping the tools which are now within the 
realm of possibility, He looks to a new era 
in medicine which will come from more 
basic research, made possible by modern 
instruments, more financial support, and by 
Physicians trained to work at what he calis 


the “molecular level.” A case is made here 
for more fundamental ing of the 
basic chemistry of the living cell in contrast 
to merely finding “remedies” for human 
ailments. 

The Search For Order is the most ambi- 
tious of the three books in that it attempts 
to develop an understanding of science as 
one of the great intellectual enterprises of 
man. Dr. Schneer’s stated purpose is to 
focus upon the interaction of science and 
civilization. The reader with limited back- 
ground in science will find considerable dif- 
ficulty in some sections of the book, partic- 
ularly those on relativity and quantum 
theory. Science is presented here as a con- 
tinuing search for order and meaning, 
rather than an accumulation of facts. The 
author has set the development of some 
great scientific ideas and concepts against 
the background of the particular historical 
period involved, so that the reciprocating 
influences of science and various social in- 
stitutions become apparent. This is beauti- 
fully shown in the series of ideas develop- 
ing from Plato’s problem of “saving the 
appearances” and culminating in the mecha- 
nistic philosophy of the 18th century, which 
produced John Locke and Adam Smith as 
intellectual kinsmen of Kepler and Newton. 

The accelerating growth of scientific 
knowledge has rendered doubtful the pos- 
sibility of the non-scientist’s really gaining 
an understanding of science. Books such as 
Medicine Today will tell one what science 
has done, and those like Of Mice, Men, and 
Molecules will make plausible the idea of 
basic research as the most effective way of 
gaining maximum benefit from the scien- 
tific enterprise. However, if one is to 
glimpse the vast sweep and historical influ- 
ence of scientific ideas upon human affairs, 
books such as The Search For Order will 
provide a window through which we may 
look, but only with effort. 

Leran L. Witson 
Iowa State Teachers College 


McLoughlin, Emmett. American Culture 
and Catholic Schools. New York: Lyle 
Stuart, 1960. Pp. 288. $4.95. 


Book Reviews IĜI 


Mr. McLoughlin’s second book is really 
three books in one, and the title is appro- 
priate only to the third (and smallest) of 
the three. 

First and foremost, the book is a study 
of the political and social positions of the 
Roman Catholic Church, highly critical in 
tone and giving special attention to the 
more “un-American” of the Papal docu- 
ments. Second, the book is a personal his- 
tory. In this regard, it is not unlike a sort 
of second edition of the author’s previous 
best seller, People’s Padre. Third, it is a 
study—perhaps “impression” would be a 
more accurate word—of American Catholic 
schools and their effects upon those who 
attend them. 

It is Mr. McLoughlin’s oft-reiterated the- 
sis that the Roman Catholic church is bas- 
ically totalitarian in structure and thought 
and that, because of this, it is ill-suited to 
the American scene. His chapter titles are 
quite expressive of this point of view: “The 
Well-Washed Brain”; “The Three S’s—Sex, 
Sin, and Satan”; “The Recruitment of 
Shock Troop Teachers,” etc. It is his belief 
that the Roman Catholic hierarchy sees the 
ideal Catholic layman as one who has never 
learned to think for himself, who accepts 
uncritically the Roman Catholic view, not 

+ only of dogma and doctrine but of secular 
history as well, and who, in the main, un- 
questionably does as he is told. He believes 
that even the Roman Catholic priesthood 

(the “shock troops,” as he calls them) is 
cast in this mold as a result of early train- 
ing in parochial schools. He cites numerous 
examples from his own experience as a 
Roman Catholic priest to demonstrate the 
validity of his point of view. 

It is, of course, Mr. McLoughlin’s unus- 
ual background which lends validity to his 
position as well as vitriol to his pen. It is 
hard to contradict the man who has “been 
there”; yet it is perhaps permissible to ques- 
tion the objectivity of such a person. In- 
deed, the author makes no real attempt to 
be objective, and for this he should prob- 
ably be commended, since it is unlikely that 
he could have accomplished it in any case. 

As indicated, a studied analysis of the 
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Roman Catholic school system is not this 
book's strong point. One is confronted with 
a long section on papal encyclicals or an 
anecdote of the author’s life in the priest- 
hood, following which he is apt to say, al- 
most as an afterthought, “and this is what 
they teach in Roman Catholic schools.” 
There is some small bit of research evident 
in the chapter entitled “Critics Speak From 
Many Vantages,” in which he presents vari- 
ous statistics suggestive of performance dif- 
ferences between graduates of parochial 
schools and those of public schools and eval- 
uates the academic standings of various 
church and non-church colleges. The title 
of the book, however, would lead one to 
expect a more scholarly analysis than this 
dubiously comprehensive treatment. 

American Culture and Catholic Schools 
is quite frankly offered as an antidote to 
what its author sees as a real threat—the 
possibility that some means may be found 
of furnishing state and federal aid to pa- 
rochial schools. His objections range from 
the “un-American” quality of the Roman 
curricula to his feeling that parochial 
schools are not scholastically adequate. In 
many of his arguments, the author appears 
as a civil libertarian; but surely any real 
civil libertarian would recognize that the 
argument of inadequacy is hardly germane 
to the question of public support. 

As one who strongly feels that church 
schools should mot be supported by the 
various levels of government but who bases 
his objections on constitutional grounds, this 
reviewer would wish that Mr. McLoughlin 
had done the same. Much of what he says 
about Roman Catholic schools is undoubt- 
edly true. Despite the popular “mythology,” 
the facts would indicate that, by and large, 
parochial schools do not prepare students 
for advanced education nearly so well as do 
public schools in most of the states. It is 
undoubtedly true—and the reviewer can 
draw upon many experiences as a college 
lecturer to substantiate this—that the gradu- 
ate of the Roman Catholic school has much 
to “unlearn.” But state governments sup- 
port, and will continue to support, many in- 
adequate schools, and the only real ques- 


-a 


tion in this realm revolves around the con- 
stitutional concept of “separation.” 

Like Mr. McLoughlin’s previous book, 
this one is fascinating reading. It is writ- 
ten in a somewhat breathless style, jumping 
from point to point and with little organiza- 
tion. It reads rather like an entertaining 
lecture, and one suspects that most of the 


chapters were first used in this way. Ir is 
not an adequate of “American Culture 
and Catholic Schools,” nor, unfortunately 
is it a closely reasoned argument against 
state support of church schools in general. 

Canon Rıcnaro ByrieLD 

Assistant to the Episcopal Bishop 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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Book Notes 


The main quality of human life that sets 
it apart from other forms of animal exist- 
ence is language—or, more properly, man’s 
capacity for the propositional use of sym- 
bols. It follows, then, that the fulfillment of 
our humanity (a traditional and almost in- 
controvertible aim of education) entails 
our developing some feeling for language 
and some skill in our employment of it. 
Consequently, for those of us for whom 
English is the mother tongue, it is meet and 
right that “English” occupy an honored 
and central place in the curricula of our 
schools. 

But what is “English”? The question is 
easy: It is progressive training in using the 
English language, especially in written form, 
as an instrument of communication; and it 
is the appreciative study of literary pro- 
ductions in that language. The answer is 
self-evident and the query nonsense. As Ed- 
win H. Sauer says (English in the Sec- 
ondary School. New York: Holt, 1961. Pp. 
vii + 245. $3.75), “the many activities in 
English (are) one subject.” Or, as is the 
basic assumption in the recent collection of 
essays edited by George W. Stone, Jr. (Is- 
sues, Problems, and Approaches in the 
Teaching of English. New York: Holt, 1961. 
Pp. x + 246. $2.50), composition and the 
study of literature are simply related seg- 
ments of the same domain, that of language 
competence. 

Let’s enter a friendly demurrer. What 
is meant by “writing” in curricular contexts 
is usually a reasonable competence in com- 
municating ideas or information through 

‘sentences. How tight is the relationship of 
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this competence to the study of literature? 
Ir seems most improbable that either Shake- 
speare or Joyce represents a model that 
children strive to emulate in their working 
toward clearer and more readable para- 
graphs of exposition or argument. Further, 
the content of the written compositions of 
most of us, whether as school children or 
adults, is rarely bellelettristic; it is much 
more likely to be concerned with science 
or commerce, politics or military matters, 
personal affairs or the immediate practicali- 
ties of a job. The primary demand made 
of our letters, memoranda, and reports is 
that they be as clear as their substance per- 
mits. What we recognize as literature, on the 
other hand, contains elements of ambiguity 
and is aimed at producing particular emo- 
tional effects in the reader. 

It seems worthwhile, then, to consider the 
possible wisdom of divorcing the teaching 
of writing from the teaching of literature. 
Interestingly enough, in spite of their pro- 
testations that English is ome subject, Stone 
organizes his collection of essays into two 
main sections, “Language and Writing” and 
“Literature,” and Sauer splits his little vol- 
ume similarly into two parts, one concerned 
with “The Science of Language” (usage, 
especially in writing) and “The Art of 
Language” (literature). If the proposal of 
divorce is shocking, is it not conceivable 
that a separation has already really taken 
place and awaits only appropriate sanctions 
for its formalizing? It seems plain that 
teachers of English often operate in only 
dubiously related ways when they teach 
writing and when they teach literature, and 


retaining the two responsibilities may well 
work to the detriment of both. Writing is 
a hard and important job for everyone. It 
may be important enough to receive special 
attention in our schools without harnessing 
it to the quite different problem of under- 
standing our literary heritage and develop- 
ing a civilizing appreciation of art in the 
medium of language, which may do as a 
brief definition of literature. And while it is 
true, as Stone and his contributors point out, 
that instruction in writing belongs to any 
school's entire faculty,’the fact remains that 
the teaching of such a skill as writing, to 
be successful, requires a focus and an in- 
tensity that are likely to be generated only 
when the skill is pursued single-mindedly. 
This issue and its implications seem singu- 
larly vital in contemporary education, and 
it is regrettable that these two volumes are 
not at all concerned with them—even to 
identifying their wrongheadedness! 

_ Quite a different contribution to “Eng- 
lish” is William Walsh’s The Use of Imagi- 
nation (New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1960. Pp. 252. $5.00). Subtitled “Educa- 
tional Thought and the Literary Mind,” it 
discusses a number of educational themes 
through the critical examination of works 
by Coleridge, Wordsworth, Keats, Yeats, 
Lawrence, Eliot, such critics as Matthew 
Arnold and F. R. Leavis, etc. Its objective 
is to bring to educational ideas “the vivify- 
ing influence of literature,” and it succeeds 
admirably. There is a real challenge to edu- 
cational psychology, for example, in the 
insights into developing childhood that 
Walsh provides through his study of how 
children are portrayed in Mark Twain, 
Henry James, D, H. Lawrence, and Walter 
de la Mare. Similarly, there are few more 
Sal nga of the relation of educa- 

to the attainment of human digni 
than Walsh’s essay on Yeats and e 
tion of character. In this little book, imagi- 
nation is very usefully identified as an in- 
strument of personal development that is dis- 
Unctively available through the study of 
rature. 

, Imagination of another kind is the sub- 
Ject of Science Since Babylon by Derek J. 


de Solla Price (New Haven: Yale Univer. 
Press, 1961. Pp. x + 149. $4.50). The his- 
tory of science is a relatively new field of 
scholarship in which Price is a distingui 
practitioner. He reads scientific develop- 
ment as a thing of crises and revolutions 
rather than as an orderly process, and he 
is particularly concerned with the obviously 
intimate but by no means simple relation- 
ship between science and technology. After 
a brief series of glimpses into the origins 
of our own scientific culture in the celestial 
clocks of ancient Greece and medieval 
China, the Renaissance invention of printing 
and the manufacture of fine instruments, 
and Roentgen’s accidental discovery of X- 
rays just before the end of the nineteenth 
century, Price analyzes what he calls the 
“diseases” of science—tendencies toward a 
superabundance of literature, manpower 
shortages, increasing specialization, and a 
deterioration in quality. At the moment, 
these symptoms reflect not only an ex- 
tremely rapid rate of change in the scien- 
tific enterprise, but its entrance into an en- 
tirely new state. In this new state, our 
civilization is likely to wax or wane accord- 
ing to the ways in which scientific efforts 
are regulated and applied. For wisdom in 
the control of science, Price urges the de- 
velopment of an informed and intelligent 
public “to whom science and its workings, 
even in crisis, is not a mystery.” To aid this 
development he proposes a new educational 
program in the “Humanities of Science” to 
bridge the gulf between the sciences and the 
liberal arts. If this book is a bit difficult, it 
is also a fruitful elaboration in depth of 
C. P. Snow’s urgent and humanly relevant 
lectures on The Two Cultures. 

Both literature and science are realms, of 
course, of high creativity, and creativity 
has recently been subjected to vigorous in- 
vestigation by behavioral scientists. E. F. 
Hammer’s Creativity (New York: Random 
House, 1961. Pp. x + 150. $1.25) is one of 
the less happy examples but can still be 
warmly recommended for an odd reason. 
Leo Rosten, the sociologist creator of the 
unforgettable Hyman Kaplan, contribu 
a nine-page critical comment on Dr. Ham- 
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mer’s study of “merely facile” and “truly 
creative” children that is so suggestive, in- 
cisive, and informed that it is well worth 
the price of the book. The investigation 
itself is vulnerable to all kinds of method- 
ological criticisms, not the least of which is 
that the method all but presupposes the 
conclusion that the creative artist (Remem- 
ber that the subjects were high school 
youngsters!) is a neurotic in whom, in con- 
trast to other neurotics, “the neurosis is not 
latent but consciously exploited.” If Ham- 
mer is right, it is not because of the evidence 
he reports on 18 adolescent painters. 
Rather more can be learned about ado- 
lescence, if not about creativity, from From 
Adolescent to Adult, written by the late 
P. M. Symonds with A. R. Jensen (New 
York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1961. Pp. x 
+ 413. $8.75). This volume reports a fol- 
low-up of 28 cases from the 4o studied in 
Professor Symond’s earlier Adolescent Fan- 
tasy. It indicates that there is a considerable 
persistence in fantasy themes from ado- 
lescence into young adulthood, that earlier 
fantasy reflects attitudes that play a major 
role in the decisions that are made later in 
life, and that changes in fantasy are gen- 
erally associated with changes in environ- 
mental circumstance. On the other hand, 
adolescent fantasy seems to bear no predic- 
tive relationship to later patterns of inter- 
personal relations. It seems probable that 
this book will have little systematic signifi- 
cance; but it isa most useful—and rare—col- 
lection of intensive observations of func- 
tioning human beings over a span of 13 
years, and the extensive case materials in 
190 pages of appendices add life and rele- 
vance to the statistical analyses. 
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From the psychological to the sociologi- 
cal is not a long step, and one takes it with 
pleasure when it leads to Historical Sociol- 
ogy: The Selected Papers of Bernhard J. 
Stern (New York: Citadel Press, 1959. Pp. 
xii + 433. $5.00), a labor of love by the 
Bernhard J. Stern Memorial Fund as a trib- 
ute to an exciting teacher and a wide-rang- 
ing scholar. Stern’spioneering studies in 
the sociology of medicine are here and 
havea utility far beyond their historical 
significance. His perspectives ‘on Lewis 
Henry Morgan, Comte, Lester Ward, and 
Franze Boas are valtable contributions to 
the history of social thought. And his criti- 
cal rejection of social Darwinism is still 
valuable in laying a remarkably persistent 
ghost who is still sometimes seen stalking 
our educational halls. 

Like everyone else, Stern was a child of 
his time, and as a liberal student of society 
in the ’twenties and ‘thirties, he was a Marx- 
ist. The disciples of Marx have shaken the 
world viciously in the last two decades, and 
we need an understanding of Marx and 
Marxism that greatly transcends Stern’s. A 
major help in our obtaining it is Clinton 
Rossiter’s wise and searching criticism in 
Marxism: The View from America (New 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1960. Pp. vii + 338. 
$6.75). There is no better analysis of the 
ideological basis of communism—its over- 
simplifications, its false argument from ne- 
cessity, and its susceptibility to moral cor- 
ruption. Neither is there a calmer or more 
sensibly realistic reaffirmation of the demo- 
cratic values that form the American tradi- 
tion. No educator should go another week 
without reading this important and literate 
book.—EJS 
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RONALD books for educators .. . 


EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION 
in PRINCIPLE and PRACTICE 


HANNE J. HICKS, Indiana University 


the entire supervisory process, 

this well-planned book discusses the na- 
ture of effective supervision and explains 
supervision’s primary functions—diagnos- 
tic, evaluative, and improvement. The 
book shows nod a su = = 
loy his personal resources to stimulate 
leather growth to the end that better 


learning experiences are provided for 
children. Suggested projects and anno- 
tated references for each chapter equip 
the reader to apply theories to practical 
situations. “Clearly written and func- 
tionally sound.”—Paul V. Petty, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, 1960. 434 pp. $6.25 


EDUCATION of the 
SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 


CHRISTINE P. INGRAM, Emeritus, Illinois State Normal University 


This authoritative book is designed as a 
practical for those working with 
the mentally handicapped and as à text- 
book for courses in teacher education in 
the area of mental retardation. Com- 
pon up to date, it explains how to 

lp the slow learner grow and develop 
in a wholesome educational environment. 


First the physical, mental, and emotional 
characteristics of slow learners are out- 
lined; then the principles and objectives 
for a program geared to their capabili- 
ties are set forth. “. . . combines sim- 
agp readability, and accuracy 
CHERS COLLEGE RECORD. 3rd Ed., 1960. 
390 pp., illus. $5.50 
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EDUCATION of the GIFTED 


MERLE R. SUMPTION, University of Illinois; and 
EVELYN M. LUECKING, Ball State Teachers College 


A comprehensive presentation of research 
and = of organization and proce- 
dure, of practice and personnel 
which deals with instruction of the gifted 
from infancy through the college years. 
Book gives methods for identifying gift- 
edness; discusses the advantages and dis- 
advantages of special school programs, 


jamna ag utilizing enrichment of 
curriculum, jogeneous grouping by 
IQ, and various forms of i It 
analyzes all five of Stanford University’s 
Genetic Studies of Genius. “A valu- 
able book . . . all aspects of the pro- 


am are Ree oe reviewed.” —GRADE 
Teacsten. 1960. 499 pp. $6.50 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
An Introduction for Teachers 
LOUIS SHORES, Florida State University 


The first book of its kind, this compre- 
hensive volume was designed for inte- 
grated courses in instructional materials, 
and as a guide for teachers in service. It 
covers all the major types and subtypes 
of instructional materials—the whole 
range of media through which teacher 
and pupil communicate to advance 
learning. For each type of teaching tool, 


the book includes a definition, estimate 
of potential, historical background, cri- 
teria and sources for selection, repre- 
sentative examples, and suggestions for 
utilization. “Every teacher and prospec- 
tive teacher should read and study this 
book.” —SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, 1960. 408 pp., 
illus. $6.50 
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The arts in education 


A RECENT ACCOUNT of what was referred 
to as a routine piano recital by a young 
pianist contained the following report: 

He was striking the keyboard with 
palms, fists, and forearms. He was inside 
the piano rubbing the strings or sprinkling 
around what looked like sand. He was on 
the floor under the piano hitting the wood 
with drumsticks and rubbing it with links 
of thin chain.” 

Tn another (and more sexually am- 
bitious) esthetic activity, the painter en- 
ticed a well-constructed female nude 
model to roll on the floor, leaving the im- 
print of various parts of her anatomy on 
a receptive canvas which was to convey 
oa visual excitement of the artist’s ef- 


Adapted from an address deli 

vered at Teach- 
rate A Columbia University, deiig the 
May Be H Seval of the Arts in Education in 


A dance group dressed firmly in black 
leotards was seen recently to stand stark 
still for sustained periods while making 
curious clucking noises with the dancers’ 
tongues. 

There are, of course, the poets shout- 
ing verses to the music of jazz bands and 
Beckett’s old men in garbage cans, end- 
lessly chattering of nothingness and lost 
concepts. There is the astonishing quality 
of found objects, the search for meaning 
in the mysteries of Zen, the turn toward 
neo-Taoism, Vedanta—whatever will 
take the human being into a new reality, 
or “empty the self of itself.” 

Concurrent with these movements is 
the development of a curious vocabulary 
or metalanguage in which sculptors and 
painters have learned to express their 
notions of what they are doing. Of these 
approaches to the mysteries, I choose one 
at random: “My paint-tube is like a 


rocket which describes its own space. A 
painting is a scream; it is a night; it is like 
a child; it is a tiger behind bars.” 

The excursions of the arts into such 
territory are the mark of a Western cul- 
ture in the middle of its twentieth cen- 
tury. A great deal of art criticism and 
comment is devoted either to saying 
these are the only excursions to be al- 
lowed and that anyone who speaks ill of 
them is a dolt, or to denouncing the 
whole movement as a worthless and 
charlatan effort to cheat the public and 
collect its money. There are those who 
feel that art has become a series of con- 
versation pieces and that art is now 
created in order that it may be bought 
and talked about. 

Whatever else is true, there is a great 
deal of denouncing and many shrill cries. 
In addition, there is much painting, much 
sculpting, much dancing, much writing, 
much activity, and much collecting. We 
can be happy about the sheer amount of 
activity since out of activity comes new 
ideas and new attitudes. 


Rules and Revolt 


I want to say something about what 
else is involved in all the activity and 
what it has to do with the American cul- 
tural style and with American education. 

Francis Bacon, the British painter, has 
stated part of the truth bluntly: “I think 
that painting today is pure intuition and 
luck and taking advantage of what hap- 
pens when you splash the stuff down.” 
That may serve as a statement of intent 
and a doctrine of belief. It has in it ele- 
ments of revolt and defiance. 

It might be worth asking, Revolt 
against what? All the rules are already 
broken. There is nothing which can not 
be painted, no sculpture which is disal- 
lowed. The pioneers of this century have 
seen to that. 
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What we are now seeing is in some 
ways a revolt against art, a revolt against 
the conception that there can be a form 
of experience expressly called art and 
which confines art to “art.” In other 
ways, it is a revolt against all standard 
cultural forms, all conventional meanings 
and logical connections, against every- 
thing that claims to be reality. 

But there are (at least) two forms of 
revolt now favored—a revolt of the rebel- 
lious against everything, no matter what, 
a refusal to come to terms with anything; 
and a revolt by flight, which is to go be- 
yond anything presently existing, either 
as art or reality, into a pure new world 
where no known symbols are suitable and 
no clear concepts are possible, since this 
is the artist’s flight into those spaces of 
the spirit where no one has been and no 
one can follow. The word for this is neo- 
mysticism. Another word could be the 
revival of magic. 

Theodore Roszak spoke partly of this 
in a recent statement about sculpture and 
the situation of the artist: “Because the 
total condition of modern man is under- 
going great change,” says Roszak, “sym- 
bols that once acted as powerful agents 
in relating him to a sphere of ethical and 
moral values have steadily been losing 
their meaning.” Roszak speaks of “heaps 
of fragments of experiments that result 
from decades of accumulated ‘visual 
ideas.’ ” 

In the work of Martha Graham, we 
find an effort to invent a whole new 
vocabulary of gesture and movement, 
drawn from everywhere in the East and 
the West, past and present, springing 
from the intuitive and the spontaneous in 
defiance of the real and the mechanical. 
In Beckett and Ionesco, we find the same 
rejection of traditional emotional content 
and its vocabulary of clear meaning, with 
a new emotional stance whose intellectual 
ground is existential—a rejection of clar- 


a necessity for going beyond objec- 


f Yet there can be clarity of meaning. 


a 
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Let me take an example. The most power- 
ful movement in contemporary philos- 
ophy is the movement of linguistic analy- 
sis whose prophets were Wittgenstein, 
Carnap, Russell, and G. E. Moore. What 
they have said, in one or another way, is 
that truth can not be contained in sen- 
tences, that language is conventional sym- 
bolism which points to nothing true in 
itself, that the job of philosophy is to 
clear up sentences, to translate them into 
clean mathematical symbols where they 
can do no harm, since they are then freed 
from the contamination of emotion and 
wish. 

This is, in the long run, a doctrine 
which takes philosophy itself out of any 
immediate relation to human problems. 


Analysts and the Symbol 


The analytic attitude is to be found 
throughout the culture; the attitude of 
the intellectual is of one who looks for 
mistakes, describes what exists, and is 
Cautious about commitment, on the 
grounds either that in any situation every- 
thing is too complicated to lead to a single 
Conclusion or that the value of the intel- 
lectual lies in his detachment from the 
world of action. If everything is subject 
to qualification there are no truths, and 

erefore there can be no right action 
a is truthful. This leads to various 
hed vi apathy and, ultimately, 

The matter of moral truth is of course 
Te ited to art. Ionesco, for example, in 

noceros is not content to take philos- 
Ey and the intellect out of relation to 
uman problems. What the play is about, 
among other things, is the futility of a 
pi °sophy which spends its time chop- 
logic, arguing about whether a 


rhinoceros which no one has seen has 
one horn or two. In the play, proofs in 
abstraction are made hilariously, with 
conviction and logic, but are not about 
anything real. What Ionesco is saying is 
not only that the logic-choppers are 
pretentious bores but that willingness to 
accept postures of intellect which merely 
posture and do no intellection is the curse 
of the age. 

To sum up, on the one hand are the 
advocates of pure intuition and spontan- 
eous acts. On the other are the analyti- 
cally minded who are more interested in 
dissection than in celebration. There are 
those who believe that art can tell no 
truth. Others hold that truth may be 
found in spasms of intuitive action. But 
beneath the debate there exists a double 
message—that the individual human spirit 
is powerless by itself to effect change in 
the real world. The individual's words 
and actions are futile. The artist con- 
siders that he must therefore go beyond 
reality into non-responsibility or go so 
far beyond reality that he may enter the 
weightless kingdom where no responsibil- 
ity exists because all the conditions of re- 
sponsibility to reality are absent. 

Let me say something about the new 
visual symbols for this. Certainly Roszak 
is right; Bacon is right; Graham is right. 
The whole system of inherited image and 
gesture is no longer adequate to express 
universal truths. There are no symbols 
which can express truth for everyone— 
neither Christ, the cross, the Madonna, 
the tree, the Buddha, the landscape, the 
grande jetté, the poetic image, the musical 
sound. We may find new images drawn 
from the collective unconscious, although, 
even here, the experiments of the sur- 
realists, the symbolists, and the others 
have been recognized only by the cluster 
of Western sophisticates whose uncon- 
scious minds have been prepared to be 
alert to their own symbolism. 
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Vacuum in Intellect 


But often when we observe the arts 

and listen to explanations about them, we 
find ourselves being told that because the 
individual is lost, futile, and powerless in a 
world full of destructive force, that there- 
fore art reflects the disorder of experience 
in its own disorder. This may be true, if 
the artists want to make it true. That is to 
say, some artists may wish to tell the 
truth about their age and deliberately to 
seek new symbols to express what they 
believe. The trouble is that once one has 
said that the emptiness, futility, or mean- 
inglessness of the individual's life is the 
truth to be expressed, this becomes such 
a narrow segment of contemporary ex- 
perience from which to construct new 
expression that it distorts the character of 
the age. By taking what are essentially 
literary ideas produced by poets, writers, 
and others who tell us what our experi- 
ence is, and using these, unquestioned, as 
the base for a visual esthetic, the artists 
have ceased to think and to feel for them- 
selves. They rely on the writers to tell 
them about the nature of contemporary 
experience and then they set about feeling 
that way and expressing that way. It is 
therefore possible to leave out nearly 
everything but a fashionable view of the 
psyche or, as is often said, of man’s con- 
dition. 

Into this intellectual vacuum rush those 
with vague ideas, and those band-wagon 
riders who haven’t paid the emotional 
price of feeling desolate and futile under 
their own steam, some who wish to cover 
a lack of imagination and talent by adopt- 
ing an esthetic of accident, those collec- 
tors who wish to invest their money in 
gambles in painting instead of in oil 
stocks, those dealers who want to start 
or get in on a good thing, those who write 
solemn and pretentious prose about what 
is to be seen where very little exists. 
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What we have here is a deeper ques- 
tion than the argument over whether the 
intellect has anything to do with art, or 
whether art can tell us anything about 
the state of the American psyche. Cer- 
tainly the analytic attitude is the curse of 
spontaneity; and certainly the mechaniza- 
tion of modern life through the mass 
media helps to corrupt art. Certainly the 
academic attitude, or the wish to be liked, 
or to be popular, or to be commercially 
successful—all these can destroy art and 
the artist. 

But there are new problems in the de- 
velopment of new art forms which de- 
mand new forms of experience, talent, 
skill, and education. There is simply more 
to painting, sculpture, dance, and music 
than working in the studio or “creating 
new forms.” The imagination and the 
artist’s talent do not work in a vacuum. 
There is both seeing and feeling, thinking 
and acting, sensibility and judgment. 
True spontaneity comes from the satura- 
tion of the psyche with ideas, experiences, 
feelings and relationships, and the trans- 
formation of these ideas through the 
psyche into public expression. 

Over these past few months, I have 
seen the painting and sculpture of stu- 
dents across the country and in other 
countries. I am struck by the similarity, 
here and abroad, of the work of the 
young. Here is a Moore, here a Lipschitz, 
here a Lippold; here’s a Hare, a Butler, a 
Smith, a Klee, a Pollock, an Armitage. 
The effort of the students to be free and 
spontaneous before they have anything 
to be spontaneous with, the effort to find 
the accident—this creates its own disci- 
pline, but it must have somewhere to go. 
Once it has rejected everything, it falls 
back on known models. The artist who 
knows nothing is likely to say nothing 
that others have not already said. 

Aron Copland put it this way: “What 
after all do I put down when I put down 


Ea 


EY 
as 

_ notes? I put down a reflection of emo- 
‘tional states, feelings, perceptions, imagin- 
“ings, intuitions. An emotional state, as 
Tuse the term, is compounded of every- 
thing we are; our background, our en- 
vironment, our convictions... . I must 
Create in order to know myself . . . .” 


| Preparation for Spontaneity 


When then is the preparation for imagi- 
nation, for spontaneity? 

This is the central question for educa- 
tion in the arts. There is no formula, but 
there are ingredients. The first is in the 
passion for the arts—any art. Without the 
love and the continued fascination with 
art and whatever may be the ideas it con- 
tains, nothing of importance can happen 
either to the artist or to his public. It is a 
Matter of total education in a total cul- 
ture, I would like to say something about 


! One of the characteristics of the present 

_ time in America is a thickheadedness 
about education—its over-organization, 
its massive accumulation of sterile aca- 
demic materials collected in textbooks, 
condensed and distributed in lectures, re- 
collected in examinations, graded like 
apples, and rewarded with something 
called academic credit at the rate of three 
credits a throw for sitting still, listening, 
and making notes over a period of fifteen 
weeks. Curriculum committees of college 
faculties are making up new plans which 
are often nothing more than the rearrange- 
Ment of the academic materials in new 
Sets of requirements or, as Professor 
Dobie of Texas once put it, “Digging up 
old bones and burying them in new 
graves,” 

Added to this, there is the favorite edu- 
Cational speech to be heard almost any- 
Where, which starts with a comparison 

een the Russian and the American 
system and shows that we are losing the 
Scientific race, the military race, the arms 
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race, the culture race, and the Olympics 
as well, because the American system does 
not have as many academic subjects as 
the Russian, and we are not producing 
enough scientists and engineers. 

The real fact is that the Soviet suc- 
cesses are due not to the heavy dose of 
academic material in the schools (which, 
as I have seen the Soviet schools at work, 
is a heavy burden that stifles learning 
rather than encourages thought), but be- 
cause the Soviet government has put its 
major resources of scientific manpower 
and money into space science. In Amer- 
ica we handed ourselves over to the 
military, who frittered away our money 
and men in competing rocket projects and 
missile research, all of it uncoordinated 
and even run on a secret basis among the 
services, just the way Macy won't tell 
Gimbel’s or Ford won't tell General 
Motors. 

The result of this has been to drive the 
creative arts and the creative attitude out 
of the schools and colleges and to crowd 
our curriculum with more requirements, 
more tests, more grades, and more ma- 
chinery for destroying the initiative and 
spontaneity of the American student. I 
visited a college recently where grade 
point averages are calculated to 3 decimal 
points, and competitions are run among 
fraternities on this basis to see which 
fraternity has the highest grade point av- 
erage, which they blithely equate with in- 
telligence, 

At the same time, we yearn incessantly 
for something called creativity, which is, 
of course, not to be had by the machinery 
now devised. Brainpower is not synony- 
mous with a high IQ. The power in the 
human being is of many kinds, only one 
of which can be measured by the intel- 
ligence tests and objective examinations 
now used. True intelligence is the ability 
to deal imaginatively with new situations, 
ideas, and experiences as they come along, 
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to find new answers to new questions, to 
find new questions which need new 
answers. 


Creativity and Social Control 


Research studies on the nature of in- 
telligence testing show that the child 
with an unimpressive IQ may be exactly 
the one who shows great creativity; con- 
versely, the high IQ child may have very 
little creativity when measured by a dif- 
ferent kind of test. But, in addition, the 
studies show that most high IQ children 
are those who accept the conventional 
system of school and society, adapt them- 
selves to it, and make no individual effort 
to seek beyond it the kind of knowledge 
which shows original insight—the kind 
which, in the long run, is the only sort 
that matters. 

The necessity of the child’s adaptation 
to an existing order of prearranged ideas 
and customs is the mark of an authoritar- 
ian society. That society has close psycho- 
logical relations with the American or- 
ganization society as its ideas continue to 
spread in this country. If the aim of edu- 
cation is to teach adaptive mechanisms by 
which the child learns to conform to an 
existing system, then the current practices 
of objective examinations, the lecture sys- 
tem, and grades to 2 and 3 decimal points 
are perfectly satisfactory. It is a reflec- 
tion of a culture which has become sterile 
in educational philosophy and has ceased 
to encourage individual initiative in the 
creation of new forms and new thought. 

Soviet culture has these exact qualities, 
since communism is essentially a conserva- 
tive social doctrine. It has its plan of or- 
ganization which sets the goal toward 
which its leaders move, but it is basically 
a plan for a controlled and ordered so- 
ciety in which the idea of creativity as a 
major form of self-expression or of politi- 
cal change is simply disallowed. The com- 
munist plan is complete; the forms of so- 
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ciety are set, and the individual expresses 
himself personally, politically, and es- 
thetically within these forms. The doc- 
trine of social realism in the Soviet arts is 
a statement of certain forms in which the 
artists work and is related directly to a 
political and social theory of the use of 
art for achieving and maintaining social 
stability and political order. A possible 
exception lies in the development of Rus- 
sian dance, where, in contradiction to the 
doctrine of social realism, pre-revolution- 
ary ballets are those most favored, and the 
conception of modern dance is to be 
found only in the introduction of new 
gesture and movement within the frame- 
work of ballets which contain the mes- 
sage and form of social realism. But crea- 
tivity as an esthetic concept is not used or 
its implications accepted in the Soviet 
educational system or society. 

I can still recall the look of horror in 
the faces of my companions at a luncheon 
last year in Moscow, a luncheon group 
which included a famous young Russian 
painter, a Russian Orientalist, a former 
Russian minister of education whose 
father had been an important figure in 
Czarist Russia, and two Indian diplomats, 
when I described the way we taught 
painting and sculpture at Sarah Lawrence 
College. Because of the fact that the 
Russians spoke French but no English, the 
Indians spoke Russian and English, and 
I spoke no Russian and a kind of French 
which the Russians and Indians (and the 
French) are not capable of understanding, 
my remarks were made in English and 
then translated into Russian by my Indian 
host. Replies were in French, which I un- 
derstood. I am therefore able to report 
what we might call the sense of the meet- 
ing. 

“We ask our students,” I said, “to be- 
gin by experimenting with the uses of 
color on the canvas, We ask them to take 
any form they wish and allow the brushes 


and the paint to carry them along. We do 
the same thing with plaster and clay when 
we teach sculpture.” 

By the time that remark was translated 
and went up and down the table in vari- 
ous langauges, I had the pleasure of seeing 
each person emerge into a shocked reali- 
zation of what it was I had said. I do not 
think I could have had more startling ef- 
fect if I had said that we taught biology 
and sociology by asking our students to 
experiment with sex. Not to teach the 
arts by strict adherence to forms already 
established as correct was unthinkable. 
We spent the whole of the luncheon on 
the conceptions of culture and education 
which lie behind the method of teaching 
I had described. The conversation very 
quickly centered on the idea of the cre- 
ative and of psychic freedom, both in the 
arts and in society. The idea was thor- 
oughly mystifying to the Russians. 

Everywhere among the intellectuals I 
met in the Soviet Union, the question of 
modern American art was brought up. 
The first exhibition of our new work had 
appeared during the previous year in 
Moscow. On their part, the Russians re- 
jected both the validity and the possibility 
of the American esthetic. On my part, I 
assured them that it was politically dan- 
gerous for them to be exposed to Jackson 
Pollock, since once you begin to accept 
What Pollock is doing in his painting, any 
number of illicit ideas might occur to 
you. As the discussions went on, it was 
clear that the American art forms are an 
intellectual threat to the conception of 
reality held by the Soviet citizen—not 
merely his social reality or his theory of 
social realism, but his total conception of 
what exists. The American esthetic vio- 


lates his notion of wh i 
at the psychic and 
actual worlds were like. oe 


Costs of Creativity 
When we speak of the differences be- 


tween the Soviet and the American sys- 
tem of education, these are the contrasts 
we should be talking about. A concern 
for extending the limits of art will take 
the artist, the student, and the citizen into 
new areas of thought. Such a concern 
provides a direct means of gaining a 
sense of oneself and a sense of the proper- 
ties of one’s world. To be involved in the 
arts in this way is to develop a means of 
finding fresh images, insights, and ideas 
with which to understand existing reality. 
It is once more the emphasis on the cre- 
ative experience as against the standard- 
ized pattern of collective experience, an 
experience which established authority 
both upholds and imposes. 

The extraordinary amount of attention 
we in this country give to the idea of the 
creative and the hushed tones in which 
we speak of creative talent are due 
to some fundamental characteristics in 
American society and in American life. 
But there is a curious paradox here. We 
prize individualism and the creative ele- 
ment. They are things everyone wants. 
Businessmen want creative managers, cre- 
ative bankers; magazines want creative 
editors; colleges want creative students. 
But few are prepared to pay the simple 
price to establish the conditions out of 
which true individualism and creativity 
can come. We prize them, honor them, 
and let it go at that. We do turn up oc- 
casionally an original, like Casey Stengel 
or Robert Frost or Frank Lloyd Wright, 
but you will notice that these are all 
older men. We wait to prize them until 
they can prove themselves against enor- 
mous odds at the age of seventy or eighty. 
Then we accept the fact that they are in- 
dividualists and acclaim them for it. 

What we have failed to notice is that 
true individualism and creative talent of 
the kind we celebrate so incessantly can- 
not be achieved unless there is room for it 
in our educational system. What the con- 
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temporary artists are saying is that if 
what they see around them is the reality 
of contemporary society, if these are the 
dry husks of learning and truth which 
America has elected to present to us, then 
America and the world can keep them; 
the artists will go beyond that reality into 
something more interesting. We will 
create our own forms of knowledge, they 
say, and if the world does not like it, un- 
derstand it, or admire it, so much the 
worse for the world. We will not play 
that game. We will play a game of our 
own. 

The truly great discoveries of art and 
of science are made by the unfettered 
mind, free of the burden of accumulated 
cliches, free to move beyond them to put 
ideas into new relations. What truth there 
may be in art is to be found by those 
who, with minds kept open to new ex- 
perience, can respond sympathetically and 
intuitively to what is said, written or pre- 
sented in visual forms. 


Curiosity and Wisdom 

But again, the man who has achieved 
wisdom and insight is one who possesses 
a body of ideas which are continually ex- 
panding into new forms and relations. He 
is a man who retains a vivid curiosity and 
a wish to know more than he can ever 
know. It is impossible to grasp fully the 
art and science of the past until the mind 
has thrust its way into the center of the 
present. As Stravinsky says, it is impos- 
sible for a man “to penetrate beneath the 
obsolete form and discern the author's 
meaning in a language no longer spoken 
unless he has a comprehensive and lively 
feeling for the present, and unless he 
consciously participates in the life around 
him.” 

This is the path which the contempo- 
rary artist is taking. He is willing to 
amuse, to shock, to entertain, to be mean- 
ingless, to reject, to defy, in order to 
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If all his efforts are not equally 
successful, this should not surprise us or 
turn us against him. He is testing himself 
in the open market of experience, and in 
doing so he is also testing us. On the 
quality of our honest response rests the 
measure of our own concern for truth. 

When we translate this into the pre- 
cepts of education we find immediately 
that true education insists that ideas are 
to be enjoyed, not merely captured and 
memorized, that the practice of thinking 
and feeling is the essence of learning, not 
the acceptance of second-hand experi- 
ence already classified and packaged by 
pedagogues who haggle over education 
as if it were a commodity. 

We in America have new and distinct 
possibilities for an educational system 
which is located in the middle of West- 
ern culture but which must break with 
many preconceptions of that culture. We 
are not bound to follow the European 
pattern; we are free to strike out on our 
own, to create a body of knowledge and 
experience which accepts the whole 
world as its material and the whole range 
of human life as its scope. I have seen the 
under-educated boys and girls of Wis- 
consin come to their state university un- 
prepared for serious academic studies, 
unable properly to read, write, or think. 
I have seen them transformed within a 
period of two to three years into work- 
ing models of the kind of young citizens 
we have always hoped to develop. 

How did this happen? 

First of all by accepting them without 
cynicism or scorn for their lack of prepa- 
ration; then by involving them in con- 
temporary ideas and above all in the con- 
temporary arts. They began to paint, to 
sculpt, to dance, to act, to compose, to 
play music, to write poems. Certainly, 
they were not artists. They were stu- 
dents. Their poems were fumbling. They 
were abstract expressionists before they 


———— 


wld draw. They produced many art 
jects Which were impossible to admire. 
hat they did above all was to find 
elves involved in something whose 
g they could understand in im- 
ways. They became linked to 
` t by discovering it and becom- 
“ing involved in it. 


The Arts as Practice 

> If students are to achieve this link to the 
“arts, they must be allowed to practice the 
arts through the whole of their formal 
_ schooling. The practice of the arts is the 
‘only way to understand them. Ideas are 
to be enjoyed, and in order to be enjoyed, 
they must be used. When used with en- 
__ joyment in the using, they provide a rich 

= store of psychic resources. 
j Tt is here that we find the distinctive 
_ Contribution of the creative arts in educa- 
- tion—to engage the whole consciousness 
© Of the child in learning what he needs to 
know. For it is not merely the covering 
of subject-matter and the ability to re- 
= member what has been said, read, or 
$ which is the fundamental of edu- 
Cation, although that is certainly im- 
_ portant. The fundamental is for the pupil 
to become so involved in whatever is to 
= be learned that facts, ideas, experiences, 
events, and subject-matter collect in the 


ys 


mind of the learner the way iron filings 
fly to a magnet. If the magnet is dead, you 


can expose it to the iron filings forever 
and nothing will ha . 

The creative element in human experi- 
ence is the element which puts the cur- 
rent in the magnet, which gives meaning 
to experience, which makes sense of the 
ordinary flow of day-to-day life, which 
helps to establish the sensitivity to ideas 
and to human values without which life 
remains empty. Is it not important, in a 
world so torn by conflicts and so ridden 
with techniques, that we create an area 
of private experience where the human 
being can learn to know what life really 
holds? Should we not learn to enjoy, to 
love, to cherish, to admire, to respect? 
And should we not learn this thro 
personal conviction? % 

Until we have learned this, we have not 
been educated. Without this, painters, 
sculptors, dancers, musicians, and citizens 
alike remain ignorant. Scientists remain 
ignorant. A new culture will grow in 
America when we allow the arts to take 
their rightful place in our lives and in 
our schools and coll so that from 
early childhood we may be drawn towards 
the things and ideas which are beautiful 
and away from those which are ugly. 
This country may develop the greatest 
military power, the greatest scientific dis- 
coveries, the economy, but with- 
out the arts and without understanding, 
we have nothing to give to the world. 
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The logic of teaching 


in the arts 


Ir 1s THE PURPOSE Of this essay to ex- 
amine the logic of teaching in the domain 
of valuation and in the area of apprecia- 
tion in the arts. In the course of exploring 
this aspect of teaching, we shall deal 
briefly with the meaning of “teaching.” 
It is hoped that the use of the word 
“logic” in connection with “teaching” 
will not alarm anyone. True, logic has 
seldom been a fashionable subject, and 
many teachers will doubt its usefulness. 
But any teacher who tries to lead a class 
through the lines of reasoning upon which 
a conclusion rests will sense instantly the 
logical aspects of his enterprise and the 
necessity of understanding them. 


Meaning of “Teaching” 

Almost everything we have come to 
know about teaching—or what we think 
we know about it—has been drawn by 
speculation from philosophy and psychol- 
ogy, salted with a bit of practical wis- 
dom. We have not typically gone into the 
classroom to find out from actual obser- 
vation what teaching is. Consequently, 
when we read in the books about prob- 
lem-teaching, lecture-teaching, question- 
answer teaching, project teaching, indi- 
vidualized teaching, or any other of the 
so-called methods of teaching, we are 
reading about what an author thinks the 
teacher ought to do according to the 
teachings of philosophy and psychology. 
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The author does not tell us what a teacher 
actually does when he teaches. Yet how 
can we prescribe how the teacher should 
teach unless we can describe teaching as 
an observable and modifiable form of 
behavior? 

To most of us, it seems obvious that 
matters of fact are determined by ob- 
servation. But we have been slow to fol- 
low this maxim in our study of teaching, 
preferring to go along with the ancient 
Greeks, who believed in thinking rather 
than looking. Aristotle held that women 
have fewer teeth than men. He was mar- 
ried twice, but it never occurred to him 
to peer into his wives’ mouths to test his 
belief. Of course, Aristotle was a genius in 
anybody’s book, but his mistakes about 
nature and women only underline the 
fact that there is no substitute for obser- 
vation when you want to know facts. If 
we want to know what teaching is, the 
place to begin is in the classroom. Teach- 
ing is describable in terms of what teach- 
ers actually do rather than what we think 
they ought to do. At least, it seems rea- 
sonable to hold that teachers do teach 
and that what they do when they teach is 
what constitutes teaching. 

Ina recent study currently in progress,’ 


1 The analysis reported herein was made pur- 
suant to a contract with the US office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


a 


A 


made intensive observations of the 
behavior of teachers in the classroom to 
find out what they do when they teach. 
These observations are made from a spe- 
cial point of view—that of the logic of 
teaching. It is an important angle from 
which to look at teaching, no less im- 

t for the teacher of art or music or 

ture than for other teachers. 

To study teaching as it actually goes on 
in the classroom, one must have a record 
of the teacher’s performance. Of course, 
the most complete record would consist 
of films and sound recordings. But to get 
such a full account of teaching is very 
expensive. Instead, we have made tape 
recordings of classroom discussion, sup- 
plemented by notes taken on the spot by 
an observer. We have tape-recorded 
about 125 class periods in various aca- 
demic subjects in grades nine through 
twelve. 

From an analysis of these recordings, 
We conclude that teachers generally do 
two sorts of things: (1) They show how 
to do something, and (2) they say or tell 
Something. The saying or telling is much 
the greater part of what the teacher does. 
We might, of course, have surmised that 
teaching consists in these two things from 
what we know about our language. The 
Words “teach” and “show” have a com- 
mon Teutonic origin. If this were not so, 
We would still assume the close associa- 
tion between teaching and showing from 
what we know about early man. Al- 
though the origins of teaching are lost 
in man’s obscure beginnings, it is easy to 
Conjecture that it first took the form of 
i ‘Owing the young how to do simple 

and work and other physical tasks. 
aa may be further surmised that as 
guage grew and the experience of the 
Tace became stored in the language, 
cana took on the form of saying and 
bik g. Certain things, such as the deeds 
eroes long dead, ideas about the spirits 


and gods, and explanations of events, 
could not be shown. They could only be 
talked about; thus, teaching came to in- 
clude a form of talking. 

Thus showing and saying or telling 
make up what we call teaching. No one 
can teach anything to anybody without 
either showing him something or saying 
something to him. Of course, the words 
“showing,” “telling,” and “saying” are 
vague and ambiguous. But they are clear 
enough for present purposes if we re- 
member that we are using “showing” in 
the sense of showing how rather than in 
the sense of merely displaying or exhibit- 
ing, and that we are using “saying” or 
“telling” to mean narrating and relating 
as well as stating that such and such is 
the case, as it is the case that this is a 
beautiful day or that cats prowl. 


Language of Teaching 

Whether or not showing or saying is 
predominant in a teacher's behavior de- 
pends to a large extent upon what he is 
teaching. The teaching of history and 
literature, for example, depends primarily 
upon words, that is, upon talking about 
something or upon verbal exchanges be- 
tween teacher and students. We cannot 
teach history by showing students how 
to “do” history. One does not learn how 
to do history as he learns to do sums in 
arithmetic or to mix paints. He learns 
history in the sense of learning what is 
said about the past; he learns to talk about 
the past. And the same can be said of the 
teaching and learning of literature. On 
the other hand, the teaching of typing, 
for example, leans heavily upon acts of 
showing. Although a teacher may tell a 
student how to type, it is often more ef- 
fective to show him how to do it. Ob- 
viously, teaching the history and appre- 
ciation of art is like the teaching of 
history and literature. It is largely a 
verbal activity; it cannot be carried on 
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without the use of language. But the 
teaching of art in the sense of teaching 
how to make art objects requires showing 
how as well as telling how. 

To understand teaching in terms of 
verbal behavior, it must be kept in mind 
that talking is itself a form of doing or 
acting. This point can hardly be over- 
emphasized, since we are so much ac- 
customed to associating verbal behavior 
with passivity. We have been told that 
if the teacher does all the talking, no 
learning is going on at all. This view has 
been pounded into our heads for almost 
fifty years in spite of the obvious fact 
that no one ever taught anybody anything 
without talking. 

What are some of the actions that a 
teacher uses language to perform? There 
are at least three sorts: logical actions, 
directive actions, and admonitory actions. 
These actions are readily observed in the 
verbal behavior of teachers at work in 
the classroom. We shall not go into the 
details of how the analysis of these be- 
haviors was made. Suffice it to say that 
classroom discourse, taped and tran- 
scribed, was analyzed into units which we 
call episodes. An episode consists of a 
verbal exchange between a teacher and 
one or more students. The episode typi- 
cally opens with a question asked either 
by the student or by the teacher. The 
exchange usually ends in some form of 
reinforcing comment by the teacher, ei- 
ther in such expressions as “okay” or “all 
right” or in the simple repetition, with 
approval, of what the student said. Be- 
tween the opening and the close is the 
body of the episode, and which may in- 
volve a number of verbal exchanges. 

Here is the simplest form of an episode. 
The teacher asks, “Who was Woodrow 
Wilson?” A student says, “He was the 
twenty-eighth president of the United 
States.” The teacher says, “All right.” 
But an episode may also be very complex, 
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involving a large number of exchanges be- 
tween teacher and students and among 
the students themselves. Our tape tran- 
scriptions were analyzed into some 3,300 
episodes, which we could classify into 
categories of logic. 

Let us indicate a little more clearly 
what we mean by a logical category by 
giving an example of a simple episode and 
then showing the various standpoints 
from which it can be viewed for purposes 
of classification. Suppose a teacher asks, 


“What is a noun?” A student replies, “A: 


noun is the name of a place or thing,” 
and the teacher says, “Okay!” If we ask 
about the effect of this verbal exchange 
upon the student—Does it upset him 
emotionally? Does it motivate him to 
learn about nouns?—we are asking a psy- 
chological question. If we ask whether or 
not the definition of a noun given by the 
student is acceptable by authorities in the 
field of English, we are asking a content 
question. But if we ask whether or not 
the definition, as given by the student, 
meets the logical criteria for being a defi- 
nition, then the question is a logical one. 
Any episode which can be evaluated by 
the rules of logic falls into what we call 
logical categories. 


Verbal Actions 


Our studies show that the logical ac- 
tions which teachers perform, or which 
they require their students to perform, 
are varied and complex. By analyzing the 
verbal behavior of the classroom, we have 
found twelve types of logical actions: 
defining, describing, designating, stating, 
reporting, substituting, valuating, opining, 
classifying, comparing and contrasting, 
conditional inferring, and explaining. We 
have also identified a non-logical category 
which we call “classroom management.” 
We cannot say for sure that these logical 
actions are typical of all teaching, but we 
do think that subsequent investigations 


A 


d bear out the claim that these ac- 

sare found in the classroom discourse 

Fall subjects and grades. 

Tt is reasonable to suppose, therefore, 

lat teaching will be improved when 

€ learn to perform these logical 
ions more effectively. About 75 per 


h the manipulation of subject matter. 
the manipulation of content 
hearly always involves logical operations, 
to improve the way these operations are 


’s ability to deal with and perform 
these logical actions, to improve his way 
of dealing with logical aspects of class- 
room discourse. 
| The other two forms of verbal action 
previously mentioned, directive and ad- 
monitory actions, are, naturally, very 
important aspects of teaching perform- 
ance. And they are, of course, non-logical 
ons. The teacher uses words to direct 
€ student in certain activities. Instead 
A: showing the student how something is 
‘one (for example, instead of actually 
l + performing such overt acts as placing the 
: hands properly on the keyboard of a 
typewriter), the teacher may tell the 
student to do thus-and-so. Verbal actions 
_ Of this sort frequently occur in the teach- 
Ing of skills, especially those involving 
‘Overt action, such as the skills entailed by 
_ Painting or performance on a musical in- 
_ Strument, 
_ It is important to note that directive 
‘Verbal behavior is effective only when 
the acts which students are to perform 
ĉe repetitive. Repetitive acts can be diag- 
~ Rosed, and the individual performing 
‘ thus be informed of his mis- 
J Whatever can be repeated forms a 
ern, and errors show up as devia- 
a from the pattern. For example, there 
~~ Patterns for typing, dancing, and for 


producing certain effects in color and 


sound. Directive actions help the student — 


learn to perform within the patterns of 
such activities. But when the acts of the 
student are creative rather than repetitive, 
directive teaching behavior is irrelevant. 
No person can tell another how to be 
creative. 

Admonitory action involves the teach- 
er’s approval or disapproval. He advises 
and enjoins. He tells students that their 
work is good or that they could have 
done better. All these are verbal actions, 
although the teacher may also use gestures 
and other natural expressions like frowns 
or smiles. But in admonishing the student 
with “John, you had better quiet down,” 
he hardly expects the student to remem- 
ber his words. He is concerned with the 
emotional impact of his words rather than 
with any knowledge they may convey. 


Valuation and Appreciation 


What has this analysis of teaching to 
do with the teaching of art? After all, it 
stresses the logical aspects of teaching and 
emphasizes the role of language. And one 
may naturally ask what bearing have logic 
and language on art. The answer is that 
they have much to do with the teaching 
of art because they bear directly upon 
the teaching of appreciation. 

To appreciate is to recognize the worth 
of something, to value it highly, to ap- 
praise or estimate its worth. Apprecia- 
tion is not the same thing as enjoyment. 
To enjoy is to like something, to feel the 
pleasure of it, to respond to it positively. 
If one enjoys a work of art, he likes it, 
Or he may appreciate it but not enjoy it. 
It would be self-contradictory to say, “I 
enjoy Matisse’s “White Plumes,’ but I do 
not like it.” At least, if someone were to 
say this, we would be entitled to ask him 
for some special explanation. On the other 
hand, it would not be self-contradictory 
to say, “I appreciate ‘White Plumes,’ but 
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I do not like it.” For the meaning of “ap- 
preciation” does not include the meaning 
of “liking.” Neither would it be contra- 
dictory to say, “I enjoy “White Plumes,’ 
but I do not appreciate it,” although we 
are not likely to hear anyone talk this 
way. 

We can say, then, that appreciation 
has logical dimensions, whereas enjoy- 
ment is a psychological matter and has 
no logical aspects at all. Suppose I were 
to say, “I appreciate Matisse’s “White 
Plumes.’ ” It would be sensible for you to 
ask for evidence, for you to demand of 
me the facts and rules by which I de- 
cided upon the value of “White Plumes” 
as a work of art. If I fail to present such 
evidence, you may rightly doubt that I 
appreciate the painting. You may think 
with good reason that I was putting up a 
front. For appreciation involves judg- 
ments or conclusions; judgments and con- 
clusions are logical matters, requiring evi- 
dence for their support. And I have 
produced no evidence to support my 
claim to appreciation. 

But suppose you were to say, “I enjoy 
“White Plumes.’” Then it would be odd 
for me to ask you for evidence that you 

senjoy it. Enjoyment is a psychological 
process or state, not something that rests 
upon proof. Your statement that you en- 
joy something is not a conclusion or 
judgment, but a report of how you feel 
about something. You may say, were I to 
question you, that you enjoy the paint- 
ing even though I seem to doubt that you 
do. And you may go on to say that if I 
watch you when you are looking at the 
painting, I will see that you are enjoying 
it. But if such observations do not con- 
vince me, you can still maintain that you 
do like Matisse’s “White Plumes.” It would 
be somewhat like my trying to convince 
you that you do not have a headache 
when in fact your head is aching terribly. 
Logically speaking, appreciating a work 
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of art is comparable to deciding upon the 
desirability of a course of action, upon 
the truth of a statement or upon the moral 
rightness of conduct. To appreciate a 
work of art is to make a decision about 
it—to decide, for example, whether or 
not it is beautiful or original, whether it 
belongs to this school or that, or whether 
it expresses some significant aspect of cul- 
ture. In short, to appreciate a work of 
art is not to describe it in any way, but 
to render a judgment about it. 

Appreciation is thus logically oriented. 
To teach one how to handle appreciation 
questions is necessarily to be involved in 
performing certain logical operations— 
defining, valuing, explaining. These op- 
erations make up about 25 per cent of 
teaching performance in general. And it 
is reasonable to suppose that they com- 
prise a considerable part of teaching in 
the domain of appreciation. 


The Appreciative Decision 

The role of logic in dealing with ques- 
tions of appreciation underscores the kin- 
ship between art teaching and teaching 
in other fields, It is often assumed that 
teaching students to appreciate art is un- 
like teaching in other subjects, and some 
people say it is not really teaching at all, 
that appreciation is caught, not taught. 
These are both mistaken notions. Teach- 
ing students how to handle questions of 
appreciation is not essentially different 
from teaching them how to deal with 
questions of valuation in any field of 
learning. When teaching in the domain 
of valuation is performed thoroughly, it 
involves three things: a set of criteria or 
rules or standards for judging, a set of 
facts, and a judgment of how well the 
facts satisfy the criteria or standards. 
These same requirements hold for teach- 
ing in the domain of art appreciation be- 
cause appreciation is a form of valuation. 

Let us give some examples of valuation 


ions to show more concretely that 
jation questions are the same sort 
of thing: 

1. Ina study of Cry the Beloved Coun- 
try, the teacher asks, “Is the law just that 
says that a man should be hanged who ac- 
cidentally kills another man because he’s 
frightened while robbing the man’s 
house?” 

2. In a history class, the teacher asks, 
“Do you think it’s a safe assumption that 
Jackson would decide today, as he did a 
hundred and thirty years ago, on the same 
issue?” 

3. In another class, a boy asks: “These 
magazines about true stories—Are those 
things really true?” 

4. In an art class, a student asks, “Is it 
fair for an artist to use his medium to 
promote a point of view?” 

s. In a literature class, the teacher asks, 
“Do you think it’s true that one can ar- 
range for another’s happiness?” 

6. Ina physics class, the teacher asks, “Is 
friction good or bad?” 


Such questions ask the student to de- 
cide something—to decide whether or not 
an assumption is safe, a statement is true, 
a law is just, an artist is fair, friction is 
good, 

To make such decisions wisely requires 
a consideration of both facts and criteria. 
But all too often, when the student makes 
a decision in these cases, the teacher ei- 
ther accepts or rejects it without regard 
for the facts and criteria involved. This 
Practice of disregarding facts and criteria 
's probably the chief defect of teaching 
in the domain of valuation, For example, 
here is an episode that is typical of the 
Way value questions are handled in class: 


Student: These magazines about true sto- 
ries—Are those things really 
true? 

Teacher: Well, I don’t know whether 
that’s a magazine or whether 

Saaz these articles are true. 

ent: Well—it is—people send in 
their stories. 

Teacher: Yes, 


The point of this verbal exchange 
hinges on the uses of the word “true” 
and the ways of deciding the truth-value 
of a statement. But this fact is not recog- 
nized by the teacher, or else he chooses 
not to deal with it. As a result, the value 
question is passed over, and in conse- 
quence, the students fail to learn the dif- 
ference between facts and criteria of 
judgment, and they also miss the experi- 
ence of thinking through a value question 
to a justifiable judgment. 


Questions of Criteria 

A more appropriate way of dealing 
with the student’s question of “Are these 
stories really true?” is to raise the further 
question of what is meant by “true.” The 
student held that whatever a person 
writes from his own experience is true, 
and he concluded from this that what is 
printed in the true-story magazines is 
true because it is written from personal 
experience. Now, the teacher could have 
helped the class analyze logically the stu- 
dent’s conclusion about the truth of the 
stories. He could have called attention to 
fact that the word “true” is a value term, 
that whether a statement is true or not is, 
in the final analysis, a matter of decision, 
rather than a matter of fact, and that we 
use criteria to decide whether a statement 
is either true or false. 

Specifically, the teacher could have 
helped the class see that the student’s 
criterion of “true” was “Whatever a per- 
son writes from his own experience is 
true.” This criterion could then have been 
put in the context of other criteria, and 
the basis of decision would have been 
profitably broadened. He could have sug- 
gested that some individuals hold the 
criterion that whatever is revealed is true, 
that others insist that whatever is intuited 
is true, that still others maintain that any 
statement which accords with observa- 
tions is true, etc. Unless these various 
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criteria are recognized by the students, 
the value question is dealt with at a very 
superficial level. 

Once the diversity of possible criteria is 
recognized, differences of opinion will 
arise as to which criterion can best be 
used in the particular case. Until these 
differences are somewhat reconciled, 
there is no common ground for deciding 
the question of whether or not what is 
said in the stories is “true.” Hence, the 
first thing to do when dealing with value 
questions in the classroom is to help the 
students to uncover the criteria which 
are being used and to select from among 
possible criteria those which are useful 
in answering relevant questions of value. 

The next step is to examine the situa- 
tion to see whether or not the facts of 
the case meet the criteria. Let us suppose, 
for purposes of illustration, that the stu- 
dent’s criterion—that anything a person 
writes from his own experience is true— 
is an acceptable one. The factual ques- 
tion now to be faced is whether or not 
the stories in the true-story magazines are 
based upon personal experience. If they 

are, then by this criterion the stories are 
true. If it can be shown that these stories 
are not based upon personal experiences, 
then by the same criterion they are false. 
If one cannot find out what the stories 
are based upon, then their truth is in- 
determinate and one has to say that he 
does not know whether they are true or 
not. 

These, then, are the phases involved 
in handling value questions in the class- 
room: first, identify and decide upon the 
criteria or standards of judgment; second, 
examine the situation to see whether or 
not the observed facts meet the criteria; 
and finally, in terms of the criteria and 
facts, decide upon the value of the object 
in question. 

Valuation in the arts follows the same 
pattern. In dealing with value questions, 
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the art teacher must be concerned with 
the facts and the criteria. If he deals with 
the facts alone, he may expand the stu- 
dent’s enjoyment of art without neces- 
sarily increasing his appreciation of it. 
He may help the student analyze a paint- 
ing by raising factual questions. For ex- 
ample, he may ask whether or not it is 
painted with brush strokes that follow the 


‘form; he may ask whether the painting 


consists mainly of floating squares of 
color, or he may ask whether nearby ob- 
jects are diminished and the more remote 
ones increased in size. Then he may go 
on to ask about the effects accomplished 
by these various techniques. These are all 
factual questions, and a discussion of them 
may help the student understand a paint- 
ing and thereby expand the range of 
things he may enjoy. But discussion of 
such questions does not lead to apprecia- 
tion unless it is coupled with a discussion 
or analysis of some set of criteria by 
which value decisions are ultimately 
made. 


Standards of Taste 


At this point, however, the teacher may 
be (and usually understandably is) faced 
by a bewildering number of criteria. He 
will be faced by those which the students 
propose, and, in addition, by traditional 
value criteria inherited from previous pe- 
tiods in the history of art and aesthetic 
taste. For example, in times past, beauty 
in art was associated with beauty of the 
subject. Hence the skillful representation 
of a beautiful subject was—by this cri- 
terion—the essence of a beautiful paint- 
ing. At another time, nobility of subject 
matter was held to be essential to beauty 
in art. Hence, if art was to imitate nature, 
it had to imitate nature in its ideal form. 
Then, as everyone knows, there came a 
revolt against content. Form, pure form, 
and not subject matter became the cri- 
terion of artistic beauty; a work of art 
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beautiful to the extent that its subject 
tter was refined away and pure design 
ined. Then some individuals came 
i hold that art is beautiful to the extent 
‘its form consists in soft and flowing 
lines and subtle curves, whereas others 
stressed sharp lines and angles. Still other 
persons tended to associate beauty with 
a work of art which aroused the emotions. 
_ OF course, as any art teacher knows, this 
is a pitifully short list of standards of 
taste. But it will serve our purpose here. 
What is a teacher to do when faced 
with such a congeries of criteria? For one 
thing, it is well for him to help the student 
- see that criteria for deciding the aesthetic 
value of art shift from time to time, from 
one school of art to another, from one 
cultural phase to another. In this respect, 
the art teacher’s task is no different from 
Á that of a teacher in any other subject in 
_ which attempts are made to deal with 
© value questions. It is characteristic of 
_ Value questions that the criteria by which 
_ they are settled are constantly in flux and 
__ beset with controversy. 
__ For another thing, the teacher can di- 
= fect the students to an examination of 
, the various criteria themselves and to 
| Choosing those to be used in making their 
= judgments. It is important here for the 
students to understand that when they 
decide upon criteria, they are by this 
choice determining what facts about the 
work of art are relevant and worth con- 
sidering. They are also deciding at the 
Same time the justification they will give 
for their judgment of the work of art in 
question. If the students are asked why 
they think the particular work is beauti- 


ful or good, they can answer logically 
only by reference to the criteria they 
have chosen and the facts observed about 
the work of art itself. In other words, 
questions which ask for explanations in 
art are answered by the same logic as 
similar questions in mathematics, English, 
social studies, and science. 

In suggesting the handling of art ap- 
preciation in terms of logic, what we are 
saying is open to the objection that we 
are calling for a return to the old aca- 
demic tradition in art—substituting un- 
derstanding for intuition, reason for imag- 
ination, facts and rules for happiness and 
pleasure, logic for feeling, This objection 
is ill founded. There is not the slightest 
evidence that the use of logic in teaching 
impedes the intuitive or imaginative proc- 
esses. Nor are the feelings neutralized by 
the performance of logical operations. It 
is true, however, that the use of reason 
and logic increases neither the intuitive 
nor the imaginative abilities. Indeed, we 
do not know how to develop these abili- 
ties through instruction or, for that mat- 
ter, in any other way. The significance 
of what we have been suggesting boils 
down to the question of what we wish 
to accomplish by instruction in art ap- 
preciation. If we want students to be dis- 
ciplined in the processes of making value 
judgments, to be skilled in the handling 
of value questions, to be alert to the pit- 
falls of reasoning and prudent in making 
decisions and taking actions, and to be 
perceptive of the deeper aspects of art, 
then a renewed emphasis upon the logical 
aspects of teaching in the arts, as well as 
in other subjects, seems clearly called for. 
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MARYA MANNES 
New York City 


Culture—bogus and bona fide 


In THE cHRoNIc self-examinations which 
have come to be our national sport, one 
area of comfort, one beachhead of satis- 
faction, seems to hold against the tide of 
doubt. We are getting more and more 
cultured all the time: The figures say so. 
More people go to symphony concerts 
than to baseball games. More people go to 
museums than ever before; more people 
read paperback classics and serious little 
magazines than ever before; more house- 
wives paint more pictures than ever be- 
fore, and the art galleries are booming. 
There are, of course, the professional 
denigrators, the intellectual nit-pickers, 
who claim that our mass media have de- 
based culture by swamping it with trivia 
or spreading it too far and too thin, or 
by distracting people’s minds from real 
art by slick counterfeits and commercial 
intrusions. To them and to us the voices 
of the mass media say proudly: Who else 
brings Shakespeare and Churchill and 
Leonard Bernstein to millions? It is one 
of the blessings of democracy (cultural 
democracy, some call it now) that these 
same millions can, thanks to Ed Sullivan 
or magazines like Playboy and The La- 
dies’ Home Journal, be given intravenous 
doses of culture along with the fun. 


as Sy by ve from an address de- 
livered at the Festival of the Arts in Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
May, 1961, and first published, under the title 
of “They’re cultural, but are they cultured?” 
in the New York Times Magazine for 9 July, 
1961. 
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I find myself somewhere in the middle 
of this debate and full of questions. For 
one thing, exposure is not acceptance. For 
another, I profoundly distrust quantita- 
tive evaluations. They are one of the 
major curses of our society, nowhere 
more evident—and more misleading— 
than in television ratings. By several meth- 
ods it is possible to estimate that thirty 
million people were looking at a certain 
program at a certain time. But, as yet, no 
method has been able to tell how many 
of these thirty million were actively 
watching and enjoying it, how many 
were talking through it, eating through 
it, or sleeping through it, and how many 
had the set turned on in an empty room 
while they foraged in the icebox. 


Are They Cultured? 


You cannot, in other words, measure 
the quality of attention or the depths of 
impact. If, as the American Symphony 
Orchestra League estimates, only two 
per cent of our population is an audience 
for serious music, that is still a lot of 
people—three and a half million. But does 
that mean that we have three and a half 
million people who know about music? 
I was brought up in concert halls, watch- 
ing my uncle, Walter Damrosch, con- 
duct and my father, David Mannes, play 
violin as concertmaster and later conduct 
his own orchestra; and I watched the 
audience, too. 

I knew then, as I know now, that peo- 


to concerts for many reasons. 
Lots of lonely women go to lose them- 
selves in vague emotions, drifting in large 
tides of melancholy or elation. Lots of 
men go because their wives make them 
or because it is a civic duty. If you could 
look into the brains of many of these 
people, you would find that they were 
thinking of anything but music: Shall I 
buy that hat I saw in the window yester- 
day? Shall I put money in that venture? 
Oh, there’s Mrs. Brooks in Box 26! 

I know people who have gone to con- 
certs every week of their lives and say 
they love music, but most of them can’t 
tell Bach from Haydn or know what a 
grace note is. Are they cultured? 

Let’s wander among the art galleries 
where, presumably, millions of Americans 
now wander. They file through, looking 
at the great classics of the past, and some 
of them—like some of the concertgoers 
—get that stab of pleasure, that sudden 
tush of enlightenment that signifies true 
contact between the giver and the re- 
ceiver, But what strikes me most about 
the people who shuffle past pictures is the 
deadness of their eyes—the untrained 
eyes. They look, but they do not know 
what to look for. They see, but they do 
not feel, 

Given no measure of judgment, no 
knowledge of craft, they pee pte as 
much time before a huge pigmented con- 
ee which they are told is art as they 
Shad. aid a Goya which they know is a 
of i oe nothing of the craft 
Pade: mae, they are unaware of its ab- 
explosion y eye is arrested by a violent 
enert ad ego but misses the quiet 
they ike Sea inspired observer. Are 
ey ee = a play on Broadway. How 
bic the 5 e audience go because they 

TIN : eatre enough to learn about it? 
GA ny have ever read plays, cared 

e craft of acting, know the di- 


rector’s name, notice the strengths and 
weaknesses of the script or the perform- 
ance? How many went to the play in the 
first place not because a certain writer 
wrote and certain actors play it, but be- 
cause it’s a hit? 


The Arts as Living 


Attendance, then, at a cultural event 
is alone not evidence of culture. Many 
more people than ever before have the 
money and leisure to avail themselves of 
such pleasure, but I am tempted to won- 
der whether this means that a greater 
proportion of our people cherish the arts 
now than used to. 

The availability is, of course, wonder- 
ful. Every new orchestra in a town that 
had none before is to be celebrated. Every 
new community theatre is an extension 
of human experience that we must salute 
and encourage. But none of them will 
make us a cultivated people unless we 
bring to them the knowledge and ac- 
quaintance which can weave them into 
the actual texture of our lives. 

For culture is not an acquisition. It is 
not an ornament. It is not a luster. It is 
not a vocabulary. It is the product of 
need, effort, and intimacy—as important 
a part of our mind and spirit and body 
as food and drink and work and love 
and breathing. It must live in us, not out- 
side us. And I will not believe that we 
are a cultured people until we consider 
the Arts as the Art of Living, without 
which life has little meaning and less 
savor. 

I believe that no human being can be 
called civilized, let alone educated and 
cultured, unless his senses are developed 
to their highest capacity—to hear, see, 
taste, smell, and touch with knowledge 
and judgment. This development should 
start as early as possible ina child’s life 
and should continue as long as possible. 
He should know, feel, and try musical in- 
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struments, for example; for until you 
learn how to play one, no matter how 
simply, you cannot know music. 

A generation of cars taught to listen 
not only to sound but to silence would 
never tolerate the whining inanity of rock 
'n roll on radio or the primitive cater- 
wauls of pop-singers who earn millions 
from the pockets of primitive adolescents. 
Nor, I think, would the educated ear per- 
mit this endless and meaningless murmur 
of music that surrounds us now in lob- 
bies and elevators and stores and plants. 
These are all adulterators or pacifiers, 
having nothing to do with music. 

As for the eye, I think a child should 
be taught to observe by drawing what 
he sees; and at the risk of being called a 
crypto-Victorian or, more simply, a black 
reactionary, I think our instruction 
should revert to certain strict disciplines 
by which a child attains humility before 
the facts of nature and craftsmanship as 


the essential tool of expression. 


Culture vs. Cult 


The cult of self-expression without dis- 
cipline has reached grotesque proportions 
in these decades, in which to qualify as 
a painter it is enough to reflect chaos 
in the largest possible space. I would 
rather a child copied one leaf with under- 
standing than smeared his little ego in an 
acre of pigment. This he need not be 
taught. 

To make art a part of life, certain at- 
titudes in our society must be changed, 
and one of them is the feeling that ar- 
tistic expression is unmanly and that a 
boy who wants to be a dancer or a poet 
or a sculptor or a musician should be dis- 
couraged, not only for economic reasons 
but because these are not proper profes- 
sions for a man. Only the Americans and 
the British seem to feel this way, and I 
cannot see that our societies have bene- 

fitted from it. The Soviets, who can 
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hardly be accused of effeminacy and de- 
cadence, not only venerate such talents 
in men and women but provide enormous 
incentives to develop them. So, I may 
say, have those past civilizations in which 
the arts have reached their highest form. 

Yet American parents are proud when 
their sons become lawyers and apologetic 
when they choose to be actors—the same 
parents, mind you, who would claim they 
love the theatre, go to art shows, and 
adore ballet. But the practice of art is a 
last resort. 

I think all young Americans should be 
taught the basics of architecture, decora- 
tions, and city planning. Then the new 
generation could not tolerate the pro- 
liferating ugliness of our towns and cities. 
I know of no other so-called civilized 
society that has so blighted its land as 
we have. Nearly every main street in 
America is an affront to the senses, with 
its poles and wires and neon lights and 
jumble of signs and planless clutter—a 
testament to haste and greed, to the ab- 
sence of human dignity and the simple 
amenities of living. A testament, indeed, 
to the kind of paradox in which a city 
can support a splendid art museum and 
opera house, but permit its periphery to 
remain hideous with car dumps, bill- 
boards, hot-dog stands, and all the marks 
of a rootless and artless society. As for 
most of our public statuary, it is, quite 
literally, for the birds. The pigeons know 
bad art when they see it! 


Culture and Creativity 

No, art doesn’t mean just galleries or 
concerts or plays. It means cities where 
people can live in long perspectives, gaze 
into clear fountains, and sit in the shadows 
of trees. It means daily pleasures of the 
eye and ear and touch, a constant awak- 
ening of the senses to the excitement of 
living. But these senses must first be 
trained to awareness, 


Nor does art or culture mean only the 
professional training of an increasing 
number of artists, actors, musicians, or 
poets, desirable as this may be. What we 
must, as Americans, get into our heads 
once and for all is that there is in all men 
a strong creative instinct and that this in- 
stinct can be turned to infinite good if it 
is recognized and freed. 

A man familiar with poetry can write 
a better business report than the man who 
is not, for he possesses a sense of cadence, 
rhythm, and clarity which can persuade. 
A public servant familiar with theatre and 
acting can bring a wider range of tone 
and greater emphasis to his speeches. A 
woman with a musical ear can bring to 
the teaching of English, for instance, com- 
mon principles of form and direction 
which are invaluable. I cannot think of 
any human occupation which cannot be 
made more significant and more effective 
through the enlarged perceptions which 
acquaintance with art nourishes. 

I myself owe whatever virtue I have 
as a writer to the fact that my first sixteen 
years were steeped in music as well as 
poetry. I try to sustain a musical line in 
everything I do, whether it is a sentence, 
a paragraph, or a book. The principles of 

eme, counterpoint, development, and 
resolution are the same; what makes a 
good orchestral score makes a good novel. 

In another area, a love of sculpture and 
considerable practice in it has made me 
conscious of the hidden structure in ev- 
erything I see and of the visible surface 
of everything I touch. Through these 
awarenesses, my daily living is heightened. 


The Mass and the Media 
It must be evident by now that I hold 


to certain truths, that I believe in certain 
standards that are as timeless and immuta- 
ble as the basic laws of nature and the 
composition of matter. It is fashionable 
today—particularly for certain professors 
who have become performers, and who 
have mastered the art of pleasing many 
rather than instructing the few—to deny 
the existence of such principles in the arts 
and to claim that what is accepted by the 
many is right for the moment. 

Public taste, they say, is the only valid 
criterion, and it is perfectly all right to 
say “Winston Tastes Good Like a Ciga- 
rette Should,” because that’s the way the 
language crumbles. Never mind about 
grammar; it no longer applies. Neither, 
it seems, does euphony. If there were no 
other way to determine good usage of 
language, proof lies in the ugliness of bad 
usage. Is it possible for an ear not to wince 
at a sentence like “She looked like she 
was sick”? 

No. ... Taste changes, fashion changes, 
and the face of beauty changes from age 
to age. But the laws that govern creation, 
whether of matter or of man or of art, 
do not change. To maintain that there 
are no fixed standards in the arts, no 
points of reference, no guiding lines, is 
to excuse the lazy, to comfort the con- 
fused, and to abdicate responsibility. 

I don’t know whether we have a cul- 
tural democracy or not. I am still not 
even sure what it means. But I do know 
that an awareness of the fundamental pat- 
terns of life is the measure of any real 
culture. Science can greatly increase this 
awareness. But only art can awaken it 
and sustain it in each of us, Without it 
we are blind—and deaf—and dumb. 
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Contributors 


The civilizing influence of the arts has 
been a cornerstone of the socialization 
process since virtually the first men began 
to troop together. This month the 
Record features a discussion of the arts in 
education by three knowledgeable and 
gifted people. Harold Taylor, who leads 
off, is deservedly well known in a triple- 
threat role: the widely cited philosopher 
of society and aesthetics, the charming 
and provocative emcee of “Meet the Pro- 
fessor,” one of TV’s most intellectually 
satisfying shows, and the innovative and 
vigorous recent president of Sarah Law- 
rence College, where he is now a popular 
teacher. Othanel Smith, happily no 
stranger to our pages, explores the logic 
of teaching the arts, showing the author- 
ity one expects from the author of Re- 
search on Teaching to Develop Critical 
Thinking. Professor Smith’s home base is 
the Bureau of Educational Research at 
the University of Illinois. Finally, Marya 
Mannes, who produces witty verse as 
The Reporter magazine's “Sec” and whose 
most recent book is The New York I 
Know, anatomizes the bogus and the 
genuine in our response to art, helping 
us not only to discriminate the one from 
the other, but also pointing some ways to 
the cultivation of the real and the avoid- 
ance of the phony. 
This matter of the phony and the au- 
thentic in art brings us to the general 
issue of values, over which mortal battles 
are being fought today as throughout the 
history of man, that insistently valuing 
animal. Many people are particularly 
disturbed about the patterns of value re- 
flected among our youth. It is this prob- 
lem to which Gordon Allport addresses 
himself, thoughtfully reporting some well 
considered evidence and suggesting some 
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psychological ideas that may both clarify 
our thinking about values and facilitate 
our teaching of those values consonant 
with a tradition of freedom and the basic 
dignity of the individual person. Long a 
prominent Harvard psychologist, Dr. All- 
port has just published Pattern and 
Growth in Personality. 

Still concerned with values—this time 
in the context of a career in college teach- 
ing—William G. Carleton contributes a 
not wholly imaginary “Letter to a New 
PhD,” distilling from go years of experi- 
ence his reflections on the life of a col- 
lege professor. In a sense, this article is a 
valedictory by a man whose reputation as 
a teacher at the University of Florida 
has been far more than local and by no 
means restricted to his specialty of politi- 
cal science. Last September, Dr. Carleton 
retired from his professorial post to con- 
centrate on his writing. Characteristi- 
cally, he feels as Emeritus that his chief 
work still lies ahead of him. 

And our chief work lies ahead of all of 
us in the clarification of our values with 
respect to the intimately related world 
problems of assisting the new nations of 
Africa to become strong and proud and 
resolving the tensions that are too fre- 
quently associated with racial and 
ethnic minorities. The first is discussed 
for us here by John Wilson, a member 
of the University of London’s Institute 
of Education, who writes out of years of 
devoted service as a schoolman in many 
parts of what was once British Africa. 
The latter is dealt with in the form of an 
essay-review by J. Irving E. Scott, editor 
of the Journal of Negro Education and a 
teacher in the Duval County Schools of 
Florida. 
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JOHN WILSON 
Institute of Education 
University of London 


Education and cultural 


change in Africa 


In ANY ATTEMPT to deal with education 
as an agent of cultural change, a writer, 
of necessity, labors under many handi- 
caps. The term education is itself a sub- 
ject of controversy. Culture is a nebulous 
entity, and the processes by which it 
changes is still a matter for continued 
investigation. Even more formidable is 
the task of observing and grasping the 
two processes of education and cultural 
change in interaction, given the assump- 
tion that there is such interaction; for 
the general trend of social investigation, 
following the example so long obtaining 
in the natural sciences, is to isolate and 


Analyze rather than to integrate and syn- 


thesize, Such inorganic and mechanistic 
investigation is not, on the face of it, the 

means of determining what effects 
education has upon such a complex and 
carefully balanced entity as a functioning 
culture, especially when there is every 
evidence that the culture itself is rapidly 
changing irrespective of specific educa- 
tonal factors within it. The present ap- 
proach to the subject owes more to holism 
than to analysis of parts and, in the ab- 
Sence of the kind of information that 
could be obtained only by closely inte- 
grated team work, relies mainly on per- 
Sonal experience and observation, sug- 


gesting only a theory that awaits 
investigation of the right kind. It is es- 
sentially the approach of an educationist 
sympathetic to and mindful of the find- 
ings of the sociologist and of the social 
anthropologist. 

There is throughout Africa a profound 
faith in formal education, viewed as what 
takes place between the first stages of 
schooling and the end of the secondary 
school (with an extension into higher ed- 
ucation), as the main means of enabling 
underdeveloped societies to catch up with 
the West. Thus, the proportions of na- 
tional budgets devoted to education are, 
by Western standards, staggeringly high, 
reaching recently in Nigeria the order 
of 30 per cent. Even this by no means 
indicates the total of national resources 
devoted to education. Members of Chris- 
tian churches and missions and of Islamic 
groups repeatedly and steadily subscribe 
to the educational expansion of their par- 
ticular faiths. Drawing upon the strength 
of the indigenous extended family system, 
kith and kin levy heavily upon themselves 
to invest in those relatives who have suc- 
cessfully worked their way up the edu- 
cational ladder and have reached the last 
expensive heights of university and tech- 
nical college. Expatriate Western teach- 
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ers in Africa unanimously pay tribute to 
the industry, application, attention, and 
perseverance of their pupils. The older 
pupils, in their turn, have been known 
to check carefully the content and direc- 
tion of their teachers’ presentation lest 
time is wasted on what seems irrelevant 
to acquiring the all-desirable knowledge 
which is to transform society. The ques- 
tion still remains as to how far all this 
concentration and effort on education 
does bring about cultural change. Here 
arises a series of questions of which the 
more obvious perhaps are these: First, 
does education really bring about cultural 
change? Second, is the education desired 
and given in Africa of sufficient quality 
and extent to bring about cultural 
change? Third, does African leadership 
foresee and accept the conditions of such 
change so far as they have affected the 
West? 


Education and Technology 


As to the question of whether educa- 
tion brings about cultural change, there 
has been much argument, the general 
outcome of which would seem to be that 
education, in the sense of formal instruc- 
tion in places of learning, is a weak cause 
of change in comparison, say, with tech- 
nological and economic forces. Thus, 
Monsieur Thabaud, in his book, Mon 
Village, noted in the nineteenth century 
that the coming of the railway to his 
French village location caused, almost 
overnight, a universally greater social 
change than had several decades of effort 
by the village school. If the humanitarian- 
ism that led to the abolition of slavery 
was in some respects the outcome of 
Christian teaching, the change so brought 
about was powerfully and speedily as- 
sisted by the advent of machinery capable 
of accomplishing the labor of many 
hands, a powerful force still at work, 

causing contemporary education to con- 
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sider learning as likely to lead to the 
profitable use of leisure brought about by 
the ever-growing potential of power ma- 
chines. As Whitehead (3) once pointed 
out, 


In the ancient world, Mesopotamia and 
Egypt were made possible by irrigation. 
But the Roman Empire existed by virtue 
of the grandest application of technology 
that the world had hitherto seen: its roads, 
its bridges, its aqueducts, its tunnels, its 
sewers, its vast buildings, its organized 
merchant navies, its military science, its 
metallurgy, and its agriculture. This was 
the secret of the extension and the unity 
of Roman civilisation. . . The history of 
mankind has yet to be set in its proper re- 
lation to the gathering momentum of tech- 
nological advance. 


If technology is a highly powerful in- 
fluence for cultural change, it would be 
well if education, in some of its aspects 
at least, were in strong alliance with it. 
It would appear, however, that in West- 
ern societies at least, despite appearances, 
education is not notably allied to tech- 
nology and technological change. H. G. 
Wells (2), who would have found him- 
self at one with Whitehead, asks in The 
Anatomy of Frustration, 

Does one teacher in a hundred ever ask 
himself what he imagines he is doing to 
the learner and the world? .... 

In every generation the more vivid 
young go out to the activities of general 
life, to business, politics, adventure. But 
the good timid boys and girls who have 
clambered obediently from prize to schol- 
arship, learning all that is respectable and 
nothing that is new, sit enthroned as teach- 
ers in the class-rooms and cloisters, trying 
not to hear the world go by outside. 


The history of the slow and reluctant 
acceptance of the sciences into the school 
curriculum, particularly in the Europe of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, lends color to this Wellsian on- 
slaught. Even as late as the middle of the 
present century, special efforts were being 


made to equip some of England’s leading 
schools with adequate laboratories. CE 
Snow’s Two Cultures indicates that the 
sciences have by no means received the 
fullest recognition, nor have the scientists 
themselves fully realized that, in educa- 
tion as in all else, divisions are elaborations 
and unity simpler than partition. Doubt 
haunts the minds of American education- 
ists, despite America’s phenomenal tech- 
nological advances of the present cen- 
tury, as to whether or not education is 
sufficiently and efficiently in alliance with 
technological advance. 


An Agricultural Case 

In Africa, things have been and to a 
lesser extent still are no different. Educa- 
tional thought and practice have been 
concerned predominantly with those ele- 
ments of curriculum, discipline, and 
method likely to contribute to character 
training, good citizenship, and commun- 
ity service, and for these, inspiration and 
material were sought in the literary, his- 
torical, and traditional rather than in the 
scientific, technological, and modern. The 
Latin language and the literature of Ro- 
man political history and jurisprudence 
were more valued in the classes of the sec- 
ondary school than were the technologi- 
cal and scientific basis of Roman civiliza- 
tion. There was the general assumption 
that backward societies would have to 
tread the long slow road of Western de- 
velopment or, at least, recapitulate all the 
Stages of Western social growth. It was 
the third decade of the present century 
before the first Phelps-Stokes Commis- 
sion was able to present sound agriculture 
as cooperation with God and a means of 
developing the Christian virtues. Even 
then, the Jeanes school in Africa was seen 
as the chosen instrument to render in- 
digenous subsistence farming more effi- 
cient rather than to create a technological 
revolution in agriculture likely to lead to 


far-reaching economic, social, and other 
cultural changes. 

To criticize the Phelps-Stokes Commis- 
sion’s recommendations in this fashion 
is not to apportion blame. Such criticism 
springs from hindsight and from insight, 
experience, and knowledge gained from 
the social sciences in the years interven- 
ing between then and now. Further, the 
theory of African colonial development 
until the Second World War was preoc- 
cupied with a by no means blameworthy 
idea of avoiding violent change in the in- 
terests of preserving the best of African 
culture and grafting on to it only the best 
of the West. Also, as will appear later, the 
Phelps-Stokes Commission did state a 
view of education as a life-long process 
far exceeding, but including, the formal 
elements of schooling as the only kind of 
teaching and learning process likely to 
effect cultural change. This has proved to 
contain an enduring truth. What is rele- 
vant to the present purpose is that in the 
more advanced African territories, such 
as the Gold Coast of the third and fourth 
decades of the present century, the at- 
tempts to implement recommendations 
about agricultural education as suggested 
by the Phelps-Stokes Commission were 
highly unpopular and failed largely be- 
cause they were at too low a technologi- 
cal level to meet the need for techniques 
that would permit the expert cultivation 
of export crops. Further, the turn-over 
of acreage, capital, and manpower to ex- 
port crops and to other developments 
threw a demand upon subsistence farm- 
ing for better production from a depleted 
total acreage and from shrunken man- 
power. The simple, if more efficient, 
techniques of agricultural education rec- 
ommended by the Phelps-Stokes Commis- 
sion presupposed continuing subsistence 
farming and fell far below the techno- 
logical change required. They were pow- 
erless to facilitate agricultural advance 
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and, far from encouraging cultural 
change, were resented and resisted as an 
attempt, by underplaying education, to 
keep Africans at the level of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. 


Pace of Change 


Here then is an example of the weak- 
ness of an education that is technologi- 
cally unrelated to function as an agent of 
cultural change. It is naive, however, to 
suppose that a satisfactory relationship 
between technology, economics, and edu- 
cation goes the whole way or even a 
major part of the way to make education 
effective in cultural change. If the Phelps- 
Stokes report failed to grasp the primary 
relationships, it was successful in reveal- 
ing a new dimension in education itself 
which had to be attained before it could 
be brought to bear effectively on the cul- 
tural change. Thus, though the answer to 
our first question seems to be that edu- 
cation, to effect cultural change in areas 
such as Africa, must be in line with nec- 
essary technological advance, this is a 
dangerous over-simplification. Whitehead 

(3) is again worth pondering: 

It is a great mistake to think that in the 
past the full sweep of a new invention has 
ever been anticipated at its first introduc- 
tion. It is not even so at the present day, 
when we are all trained to meditate on the 
possibilities of new ideas. But in the past, 
with its different direction of thought, 


novelty slowly ate its way into the social 
system. 


Of Africa today it is still true, more 
particularly of the less well developed 
societies, that “the full sweep of a new 
invention” or a new idea or a new appli- 
cation is by no means “anticipated at its 
first introduction.” Indeed, it sometimes 
meets with suspicion and opposition. 
Thus, though it is true that on the part 
of the educated Africans, and even 
among the uneducated, there is a general- 
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ized call for modernization, yet, when 
some particular case of modernization is 
mooted and certain resulting economic, 
social, and political accompaniments are 
glimpsed, enthusiasm is damped down and 
suspicion and opposition are engendered. 
It has been difficult, for example, to gain 
acceptance for the idea of land registra- 
tion as a necessary accompaniment to 
modern techniques in agriculture, for reg- 
istration conflicts with some of the deep- 
est roots of African tribalism, where re- 
ligion, economics, and social organization 
all meet to form the nexus of the culture. 
Since World War II there has been head- 
way in this regard, but the frontiers of 
advance tend to include between the 
thrusting wedges of change many with- 
drawn bays and indentures of conserva- 
tism. Thus, we can hardly attribute pre- 
war rejection of education in the simple 
rural techniques recommended by the 
Phelps-Stokes Commission only to their 
being at too low a level. The truth is that 
there was a marked tendency to reject all 
kinds of technical education, at whatever 
level, in preference for an education that 
was literary and bookish and that led, at 
the lower level, to clerical work, minor 
administration, and elementary school 
teaching, and later at the higher level, to 
the professions of law, medicine, and sec- 
ondary school teaching. 

The reasons for this are many and com- 
plex. Among the more obvious is that 
the incoming education from the West 
was itself literary and bookish. The in- 
coming Europeans were mainly mission- 
aries, government officials, and commer- 
cial agents—all men of the book, 
working in offices, at desks, in school, and 
in church. They appeared to lead very 
desirable lives, They did not obviously 
operate machinery or cause it to be op- 
erated. In the Islamic areas, they dove- 
tailed with the tradition that men of the 
book do not soil their hands. 


Cultural Threat 


At a deeper level still, the literary and 
bookish were preferred to the scientific 
and technological because they presented 
slight menace, relative to technological 
training, to the indigenous culture. In 
certain respects, a literary education could 
even be regarded as a conservative but- 
tress. Thus, a member of the family who, 
by virtue of book-learning, obtained a 
prosperous living and high prestige could 
be relied upon, as a point of wealth and 
status, to sustain dependents in misfortune 
and in old age and to provide patronage 
and even to exercise nepotism in favor of 
the young in the extended family group. 
Between the two world wars, science and 
technology offered lesser rewards of this 
kind, though this has markedly changed 
in the last 20 years. More potently, how- 
ever, technology and science brought 
with them, more obviously and more di- 
rectly than did the literary skills, threats 
to the indigenous culture at its very nerve 
center—witness the case of improved ag- 
ricultural techniques causing change in 
indigenous attitudes towards the land, 
accompanied by the need for reforms 
in land tenure that struck at the heart 
of tribal organization and tribal social and 
religious sanctions. There is here a recog- 
nition by African indigenous society that 
technology is a more powerful—indeed an 
Over-powerful—agent of cultural change 
than is education, at least an education of 
the literary and bookish kind, presented 
to children and youth in a formal school 
and college system. 

Here arises the second of our questions 
—Wwhether the education as at present 
desired and given in Africa is of a quality 
and extent facilitative of cultural change. 
It has been argued that the impact of 
modern technology is a more powerful 
Producer of cultural change than is edu- 
cation. The place of education as an in- 


strument of cultural change, then, would 
appear to be in alliance with technology, 
not only in the direct teaching of science 
and its technical application but also, and 
perhaps even as a matter of greater im- 
portance, by preparing the way for tech- 
nological impact by opening the mind to 
change, increasing personal willingness 
and ability to adapt to it and to work out 
advantageously the economic, social, and 
other possibilities that flow from it. If 
this be accepted, it cannot be said that 
either the quality or the extent of educa- 
tion in Africa is currently equal to the 
task. In the elementary school, which is 
the only level of education that can be 
provided for large numbers of the young 
in Africa, the teaching is still patterned 
on rote learning under teachers who are 
very largely slaves to the teachers’ manual 
that accompanies the pupils’ readers and 
arithmetic books. This state of affairs 
seems unavoidable in a rapidly expanding 
educational system which, in the nature 
of things, must be desperately short of 
teachers of any kind, let alone of teachers 
well grounded in subject matter and com- 
manding pedagogic skill of a high order. 
To meet such a situation, highly unusual 
measures are needed, including large ca- 
dres of expatriate teachers who are care- 
fully selected, exposed to the best possi- 
ble preparation, and set to work at the 
strategic nerve centers of the educational 
system. 


Adult Education 

As to the extent of education necessary 
to enable educational processes to work in 
support of cultural change under the im- 
pact of modern technology, the truth 
here seems to have been clear to the 
members of the Phelps-Stokes Commis- 
sion, who, in addition to viewing schools 
as an element in the community relevant 
to cultural change, insisted that they were 
insufficient and that approaches had also 
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to be made to adults through relevant but 
informal means of education geared to 
adult attitudes and to the rhythm of adult 
community life. Clear proof of this 
emerged in 1949 and 1950 with the group 
of male students, mainly veterans of the 
Second World War, attending a newly 
founded teachers college at Winneba in 
the Gold Coast. Their instruction in- 
cluded a course in the particulars of im- 
proved techniques of agriculture and the 
accompanying need for reform of land 
tenure. By actual field study, analysis, 
relevant reading, and open forum discus- 
sion, the students became convinced of 
the soundness of the case. During each 
vacation, they returned to their own 
towns and villages and discussed the issues 
with parents and elders who were them- 
selves farmers. They made no headway, 
and some even became convinced in the 
opposite direction by the arguments they 
encountered, There is much other evi- 
dence that a theory commonly held in 
African education, viz., that schools alone 
and the education of the young change 
the ideas of adults, is naive and unrealistic, 
particularly in societies where status is 
significantly apportioned by age group. 
The inescapable conclusion seems to be 
that unless community development is 
stimulated by powerful, sustained, and 
skillful educational means, deployed on a 
wide front, comprising press and publica- 
tion, cinema, radio, and television, then 
education is comparatively powerless to 
effect cultural change. Proof of this in a 
positive direction is suggested by the 
fact that Ghana’s comparatively advanced 
state in Africa is based on vigorous com- 
munity development measures, supported 
by the widespread, bold, and well di- 
rected use of modern information media. 
Let us turn now to our third question 
—How does African leadership see the 
impact of Western culture as shaping 
the future of Africa? The argument so 
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far has made much of economic neces- 
sity and the impact on African society of 
technological advance. Left at this point, 
it would suggest an acceptance of eco- 
nomic or historical determinism. It is 
not at all clear that African leadership 
accepts either the one or the other. 

The idea that African culture has its 
own goals in mind and need not neces- 
sarily agree to the acceptance of Western 
norms through a process of economic or 
historical determinism has been recently 
presented by Janheinz Jahn (z). If the 
vigor with which African leaders argue 
the case of the African personality or of 
Negritude is any indication, then Mr. 
Jahn’s thesis may be the more likely one. 
The present interim vice-chancellor of the 
University of Ghana, speaking about a 
year ago in New York to the assembled 
Ghanaian students in that city, urged 
them to give their studies unremitting at- 
tention and effort because Africa needed 
the professional and technical knowledge 
and skill of the West. But he went on to 
declare that such skills and knowledge 
would be put to service to further the 
ideology of the African personality and 
a politically and culturally independent 
and united African continent. Referring 
to Westerners and their attitudes, he re- 
minded his audience that they (Western- 
ers) say that African hair is not hair but 
wool, that African lips protrude, and that 
African noses are flat; but such hair, 
noses, and lips are distinctively African, 
and Africans should be proud of them. 
He underlined that political emancipa- 
tion is not enough. Economic and social 
emancipation are also necessary with, 
above all, spiritual and cultural emanci- 
pation. 

If this is any measure of the determina- 
tion of African leadership to develop a 
modern culture typical of Africa, the 
present time may be specially propitious 
and the present incentives very high. The 


times are propitious in two respects: First, 
heretofore in history, an underdeveloped 
area has had to accept a colonial relation- 
ship with a helpful metropolitan society 
or, at least, a political alliance between 
a major and minor partner where the 
economy and culture of the latter has, in 
verying degrees, been open to the intru- 
sion of the former. Though Africa needs 
at the present time great help in money, 
equipment, and personnel from more 
powerful nations, she can balance be- 
tween the Western and Eastern blocs. In 
so balancing, there is an excellent oppor- 
tunity to reject too much cultural intru- 
sion from either and to develop a vigor- 
ously unique and independent way of life 
and ideology. Second, the means of edu- 
cation to propagate such a culture, with 
all its complication and complexity, not 
only in schools but also by direct ap- 
proaches to the whole adult population, 
are at hand in the highly developed mod- 
ern communication media available to this 
day and generation. Thus, to take as an 
example the crucial problem of African 
land tenure, the solution of the cultural 
problems related to a high degree of 


technology applied to African agriculture 
need not necessarily be an acceptance of 
either Western individual ownership or 
the Soviet collective farm, but the ex- 
tension from specifically African attitudes 
to new cooperative principles that permit 
land engineering in a truly modern sense. 
The conditions are a well formed and 
clear determination to apply and adapt 
African idioms, and the over-all and ex- 
tensive means of communication to bring 
about general agreement and to afford 
the necessary instruction in the details of 
putting the adaptations into effect. The 
financial and other external aids that are 
required are assured so long as the East- 
ern and Western blocs must vie with one 
another. Agreement between the blocs is 
possible only upon acceptance by both 
of plans to extend peace and prosperity 
throughout the world, and that, too, 
would be to Africa’s advantage. 
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Issues 
Items 


Football for whom? With another 
football season drawing to a close, we 
find ourselves a little hoarse and a little 
weary: hoarse from cheering in Satur- 
day’s crowds for Saturday’s heroes, weary 
from the usual dull scandals and argu- 
ments over the recruitment and subsidiz- 
ing of fast halfbacks and big tackles. To 
us, there are two—and only two—cru- 
cial objections to be entered strenu- 
ously against present intercollegiate (and, 
to a lesser degree, interscholastic) athlet- 
ics. 

First, it is becoming progressively more 
difficult to participate in a sport unless 
one has virtually been bred for it—wit- 
ness the enormously increased beef of 
football men and the almost pathological 
height of basketball players! The sight of 
50,000 people watching a mere 22 at- 
tempting to out-batter and out-maneuver 
each other on the gridiron is depressing, 
but not because of anything intrinsic to 
this modern adaptation of gladiatorial 
combat. Rather, the depression is appro- 
priate because of the relative lack of op- 
portunity for the 50,000 to take part 
themselves in some similar activity. Un- 
less one is good enough, by personal en- 
dowment as well as by effort, to play on 
a varsity squad, the probability of one’s 
playing at all is extremely small. We 
think some important values are lost 
through this restriction on athletic par- 
ticipation and competition. 

Second, the recruitment and subsidiz- 
ing of students on the basis of athletic 
prowess is simply and incontrovertibly 
irrelevant to the purposes of any edu- 
cational institution. The games are not; 
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neither is the winning of campus status 
on the basis of demonstrated skills in 
sports. But to admit a student and to 
grant him a “scholarship” (Heaven save 
our English tongue!) because he can ac- 
curately throw forty-yard passes is a cor- 
ruption of all that makes sense in educa- 
tion. 

As we see it, responsibility here rests 
squarely with faculties and their adminis- 
trative leadership, the deans and princi- 
pals of the country. Policies on admission 
and scholarship grants are ordinarily quite 
responsive to faculty desires. Unless in- 
dividual schools clean their own houses, 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion and the various athletic conferences 
can do little, and housecleaning in the 
schools is basically faculty business. It is 
our happy suspicion that two actions 
would affect much needed corrections in 
our American athletic situation. 

First is the adoption and enforcement 
by the faculty of a resolution embodying 
four fundamental principles: (a) There 
shall be no substandard admissions of stu- 
dents. (b) All scholarships shall be 
granted on the single basis of demon- 
strated academic ability. (c) Job oppor- 
tunities on the campus must entail genuine 
work paid according to a locally specified 
scale, not sinecures for any special group 
of students, including varsity athletes. (d) 
Participation in all extracurricular affairs, 
including intercollegiate or interscholastic 
athletics, is contingent on the mainten- 
ance of an acceptable minimum of aca- 
demic achievement with all students 
evaluated on the same general basis of 
performance in class, It seems most un- 


likely that any faculty that would seri- 
ously offer such a proposal would be 
over-ridden by the athletic director, the 
administration, or the alumni. 

The second step is a bit more com- 
plicated but equally important. While 
maintaining whatever schedules of inter- 
school athletic competition that seem 
locally important and feasible, educational 
institutions should revise their curriculum 
to require year-round participation by all 
students, unless excused medically, in a 
variety of carefully supervised sports. 
The primary objective here is not un- 
bridled play, although there is no particu- 
lar reason to apologize for such an aim. 
The proper targets are physical condi- 
tioning and the development of skills in 
the context of cultivating lifelong recrea- 
tional potentialities and personal values. 
This means that genuine teaching would 
supplant coaching as an institutional in- 
vestment and that truly educational em- 
phases would be restored to their right- 
ful and relevant place in the development 
of the body and the personality. 

Under these conditions, it seems al- 
most sure that athletics would again be- 
come a respected and contributory enter- 
prise on our nation’s campuses. It would 
no longer be a financial venture, cor- 
rupting the educational purpose in the 
name of profit; nor would it be a matter 
of dubious public relations or a way of 
prying contributions from alumni. That 
such an ideal is attainable is attested to by 
the experience of many institutions, most 
of which have found their fiscal structures 
strengthened rather than jeopardized by 
putting athletics firmly and cleanly in a 
sound educational perspective. 
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Publicity and Freedom. Press coverage 
of events involving schools is a frequent 
source of educational discontent. The do- 
ings of delinquents command more col- 


umn inches than the constructive achieve- 
ments of youngsters, and one of the great 
sources of schoolmen’s anxieties is the 
“bad publicity” attendant on the use of 
allegedly controversial teaching materials. 
Let’s recall two famous cases from the 
winter of 1960. 

In one, parental protests forced Orwell’s 
1984 and Huxley’s Brave New World off 
the required reading lists of high school 
English classes in Dade County, Florida. 
In the other, similar public pressures re- 
sulted in a San Jose, California, teacher’s 
having to remove The Catcher in the 
Rye, The Sun Also Rises, Look Home- 
ward, Angel, The Human Comedy, and 
Brave New World from his reading re- 
quirements. In both instances, much of 
the agony resulted from rather lurid 
treatments in the newspapers. In both, 
policies were evolved on the basis of two 
principles: No student should be required 
to read a book to which a large number 
of “reasonable” parents may object, and 
no student should be denied access to a 
wide variety of materials. The practical 
upshot has been the banning of books 
from lists of required readings but their 
maintenance on open library shelves. 

With full sympathy for any adminis- 
trator caught in such an ugly situation, 
we respectfully doubt the wisdom of 
these policies and the appropriateness of 
the complaints against the press. On the 
one hand, we just can’t see how any 
“reasonable” parents can properly object 
to their youngsters’ reading the kinds of 
books in question, nor can we feel en- 
tirely comfortable about granting laymen 
this kind of veto power over significant 
aspects of the required curriculum. On 
the other hand, we suspect that at least 
some of the unfavorable press coverage 
is a consequence of the schools’ having 
done a poor job of cultivating relation- 
ships with reporters and editors. 

The process of education is extraordi- 
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narily complex, and contemporary educa- 
tional machinery is simply hard for people 
to understand without patient explana- 
tions. If newspapers are to report educa- 
tional events with the fairness and sym- 
pathy they deserve, then teachers and 
administrators must invest some time in 
making their own positions clear and in 
articulating in rational and forceful ways 
the bases for them. In educating the 
Fourth Estate in this fashion, educators 
will be strengthening their own proper 
voice in the general education of the com- 
munity. If such an effort costs something 
in time, effort, and imagination, it still is 
well worth it in the forestalling of inci- 
dents like the onesin Dade County and San 
Jose or in the minimizing of their force 
through a more enlightened handling of 
them in the press. 
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Monthly Miscellany. A statute which 
would have provided free bus service for 
children attending non-public schools was 
recently declared unconstitutional in a 
2-1 decision by the Alaska Supreme 
Court. In its ruling, which bears impor- 
tantly on the issue of the separation in 
education of church and state, the court 
explicitly denied the “child benefit 
theory” of the Everson decision in 1947 
by the US Supreme Court. . . . Figures 
released by the US Office of Education 
indicate that the cost of books has risen 
much more sharply than the general cost 
of living. With 1947-1949 as a base, the 
prices of all consumer commodities had 
gone up in 1960 by 25.7 per cent, and 
wholesale prices for all commodities had 
risen 20 per cent. The rise for books, 
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however, was 46 per cent and for periodi- 
cals, 48.5 per cent... . In Britain, the 
106,000 full-time students now in the uni- 
versities are twice the enrollment of 1939. 
This number is expected to rise to 135,000 
by 1965 with two-thirds of the new places 
reserved for science and technology. The 
University of Sussex took its first stu- 
dents last October; the new Universities 
of York and Norwich are to open, re- 
spectively, in 1963 and 1964. Between 
now and 1965, the British government 
plans to finance this expansion of higher 
education to the tune of about $154 mil- 
lion. . . . The US Public Health Service 
estimates that there may be no more than 
850 cases in the entire nation this year of 
paralytic polio. This would represent a 
reduction of almost 95 per cent from 
1954, the last year before the wide use of 
Salk vaccine. .. . The American Library 
Association regards ten books per stu- 
dent as the minimum standard for high 
school libraries. . . . Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller recently directed that all 
present and future state-owned buildings 
in New York be modified to permit easy 
access by the physically handicapped. 
This policy will mean, among other 
things, greatly increased opportunities for 
employment by the state of persons with 
ambulatory impairments. . . . One in ev- 
ery four Americans is now registered in a 
public or private school! Increasing for 
the seventeenth consecutive year, enroll- 
ments last September reached a record 
peak of 49.3 million, 1.4 million more than 
a year ago. The largest gain, a thumping 
790,000, was made at the high school level, 
a datum that will undoubtedly give col- 
leges pause as they look forward to 1965. 
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WILLIAM G. CARLETON 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


Letter to a new PhD 


Dear Riv: 

And so at last you have that PhD and 
are in the market for a college teaching 
job. It is perhaps unsporting of me to 
recall how you, a student in my freshman 
class in history, feelingly protested when 
I predicted you would become a college 
professor! 

Your letter expresses the usual relief 
in being emancipated from the tutelage of 
an academic committee and the joyous 
sense of freedom in at last being on your 
own intellectually. I concur heartily that 
the degree is merely a point of departure 
for the more important work and achieve- 
ment that lie ahead. Yes, it is true that 
some of our most successful and dis- 
tinguished university professors have not 
had advanced degrees. I like what the 
elder Dumas is reputed to have told his 
son: “A writer, my boy, never stops 
studying. Only professors can afford to 
do that. There are no degrees for us. 
Only performance counts.” In this con- 
nection, it might be well for you to con- 
sider teaching in some of those smaller 
colleges of high quality which increas- 
ingly are staffing their faculties with suc- 
cessful poets, playwrights, novelists, liter- 
ary critics, artists, musicians, actors, 
theatrical directors, journalists, and writ- 
ersin the social sciences and the humanities 
who have few or no academic kudos but 
are actively creating in their own fields. 
Tn such an environment, one may be 


less likely to suffer from academic dry- 
rot. 


Where to “Profess” 


You have been in the academic world 
long enough to realize that whatever the 
popular myths, colleges and universities 
cannot be graded like commodities. Even 
the oldest and most distinguished have 
their mediocrities, their time-servers, their 
wire-pullers, their beneficiaries of family 
pull and nepotism, their internal jealousies 
and conspiracies, their weaker depart- 
ments, their departments rent with nasty ~ 
feuds. In some of our universities with 
the highest prestige, there are now such 
pressures for publication and such inten- 
sive competition as actually to inhibit 
productivity in certain sensitive natures. 
Some people do their best creative work 
under pressure, but others are at their 
best when they have a feeling of leisure 
and security. 

All of the desirable teaching positions 
are not in the East or in the big schools. 
Some of the most challenging and satisfy- 
ing ones are in the smaller schools and in 
“the provinces.” There is an amazing 
range in the kind of institutions we have 
in America; some of the newer, bolder, 
more experimental places should not be 
overlooked. Each school and department 
ought to be considered in the light of 
their concrete particulars and your special 
needs, talents, and inclinations. The lesser 
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known schools, however, must be given 
close scrutiny. You can afford to take 
nothing for granted. Even when the 
salaries, promotion policies, and tenure 
compare favorably with the well known 
institutions, you must take a careful look 
at housing, insurance programs, retire- 
ment systems, teaching loads, size of 
classes, secretarial and typing assistance, 
policies on sabbaticals, library and other 
working facilities, and so forth. 

The character of the community in 
which the institution is located is also 
important in a number of ways. Does it 
provide good public schools and other 
cultural advantages? Is it the kind of com- 
munity likely to invite personal and aca- 
demic freedom or the kind likely to apply 
social pressures to curb them? Remember, 
too, that the non-academic personnel of 
an institution are drawn largely from the 
community, and these non-academic per- 
sonnel, like faculty wives, in many and 
subtle ways affect the atmosphere of an 
institution. 

You may not realize it, but there are 
still some colleges and universities in the 
United States which are run not merely 
nominally but actually by boards of 
trustees or boards of control. In such an 
institution the lay board reduces the presi- 
dent and deans to puppets and actively 
determines educational policy. You will, 
of course, shun such primitive institutions 
as you would the plague. 

It is common in academic circles to 
belittle deans and administrators, to say 
that they are fixers with public-relations 
mentalities who went in for administra- 
tion after they failed as teachers and 
scholars; but as you know, all of this is 
gross distortion. There are all kinds of 
college presidents and all kinds of deans, 
(Incidentally, have you noticed with 
what avidity the most acidulous of these 
critics ensconce themselves in adminis- 
trative jobs when the opportunities arise?) 
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It seems to me that the American system 
of administrative control has some ad- 
vantages over the European system of 
faculty control, where all too often little 
oligarchies of established professors tyran- 
nize over the younger men and reduce 
them to disciples and sycophants. In any 
event, since American institutions are in 
the hands of the administrators, you must 
take a long look at the kind of administra- 
tors in positions of power. 

Are the president and leading deans the 
kind of individuals with whom you feel 
at home professionally and personally? 
Have they come out of genuinely aca- 
demic and scholarly backgrounds? Are 
they themselves people who have been 
creative teachers, scholars, researchers? 
Or have they been drawn from outside 
the academic world and from the non- 
scholarly areas of the university? Do they 
have the qualifications to pass some in- 
dependent judgment on your teaching 
and scholarly productivity, or must they 
depend entirely on the evaluations of sub- 
deans and heads of departments? Do they 
respect honest teaching, scholarship, and 
research so much that they would stoutly 
defend them against all political, group, 
and public pressures? Can they talk and 
plan only in terms of numbers, buildings, 
and budgets, or can they, in addition, 
think and act constructively in terms of 
scholarly substance, educational goals, and 
cultural and spiritual values? Make no 
mistake about it: The presence or absence 
of an enlightened administration is the 
acid test of an American college or uni- 
versity. Avoid a university that is ad- 
ministered mechanically, in a bureaucratic 
spirit and with an eye primarily to public 
relations. 


The Departmental Home 


Next to the general administration, you 
will want to appraise your department. 
Do you respect the head of the depart- 
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ment professionally and personally and 
have confidence in the way he admin- 
isters? Do you respect your prospective 
colleagues in the department, and do you 
like them, or enough of them, socially? 
Are they of one school of thought in 
your discipline, and if so, do you belong 
to that school of thought? If not, will 
they tolerate dissent? Better still, is the de- 

rtment essentially non-sectarian, com- 
posed of members with many different 
approaches to the discipline? Is the de- 
partment reasonably harmonious, or is it 
beset with strife, personal or professional? 
As you must know by now, some depart- 
ments are bitterly divided on ideological 
or methodological questions, ridiculous as 
these may seem to a Jayman. If you take 
one side, you are damned by the other; if 
you attempt to stand above the conflict, 
you are damned by both. These feuds 
extend to the graduate students and some- 
times even jeopardize their futures; in- 
deed, the whole atmosphere of the de- 
partment is poisoned. Steer clear of such 
departments. 

Again, how will your work as a teacher 
and scholar be evaluated? There is a cur- 
rent and growing tendency for teachers 
to be rated by their students in formal 
questionnaires. This is devilish. It is an- 
other rod of conformity and a giant stride 
toward reducing teaching from art to 
mere technique. There is also a tendency 
for colleagues in a department to rate one 
another in formal questionnaires or for 
the senior professors to rate their juniors 
by this method. This gives free play to 
jealousy and all sorts of unwholesome 
jockeying. And some institutions—some 
of the better ones, too—refuse to pro- 
Mote to a full professorship without get- 
ting the evaluations of some professors in 
the same subject in other institutions. 
This, of course, is part of the larger 
trend to centralization, bureaucracy, 
hierarchy, and the worship of “big 


names,” It forces those on the make to 
get to the national professional meetings 
and cultivate those who have arrived, and 
it gives an unfair advantage to those who 
went to the big graduate schools over 
those who did not. 

All mechanical methods of rating teach- 
ing and scholarship are inhibitive and op- 
pressive. They tend to exalt form over 
substance and spirit, and they stack the 
cards in favor of the mediocre and against 
the gifted. The process of determining 
who is a good teacher is a slow, gradual, 
informal, and spontaneous one. The true 
verdict comes out of a general consensus, 
developed over the years by students, col- 
leagues, and administrators on the spot. 
Avoid institutions which have gone in for 
formalized devices of evaluation. 

As a beginner, you will be expected to 
teach freshman and sophomore survey 
courses. You probably will never have a 
more stimulating teaching experience 
than this. However, survey courses differ 
widely. If your institution has a general 
education program, you will be called 
upon to teach not a survey of history, in 
which you are specialized, but a course 
which combines all of the social sciences; 
and if you had been trained in literature, 
you would be called on to teach a survey 
not of literature, but of the humanities. 
Now, teaching a survey in a general edu- 
cation program ought to be an exciting 
and a broadening adventure, but in actual 
practice it is ofen a let-down, even a cruel 
disappointment. In teaching a survey of 
your specialty, you are generally given a 
free hand. But in a general education sur- 
vey, on the theory that you do not know 
enough about all the subjects involved, 
your teaching materials are usually con- 
tained in a teaching guide, prepared by 
older members of the staff, and you are 
asked to follow it. Very often all sections 
of the same course, taught by a great vari- 
ety of instructors, are given common tests, 
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and thus you not only lose control of the 
testing and even the evaluation of your 
students, but you also find that your teach- 
ing degenerates into preparing them for 
these common tests, since neither you nor 
your students want to fall below the 
ratings of the other sections. This leads to 
wooden teaching, and it can become 
mere drudgery. Again, faculty morale 
may be low where instructors, eager to 
teach the subjects in which they are 
specialized, are given little opportunity to 
do so. 

In the junior colleges, general educa- 
tion courses may even be more unsatis- 
factory, for here they frequently have 
been over-simplified to the point of 
banality. Increasingly, too, instructors in 
junior colleges are required to have 
methods courses from teachers coll 
to be certified just like public school 
teachers. Indeed, there is a trend toward 
making our community junior colleges 
merely grades thirteen and fourteen in 
the public-school 

It would, then, probably be wiser for 
you to choose an institution in which you 
will teach survey courses in your own 
specialty. You should recognize, how- 
ever, the deep impact the general educa- 
tion movement has had on college teach- 
ing. Because of that movement, the 
survey in your specialty will be a broader 
and richer one, drawing much more than 
formerly on related fields to illuminate it. 
For instance, in your own subject of his- 
tory, the survey you teach will be infused 
with materials from political science, eco- 
nomics, sociology, anthropology, u 
chology, and other related felde in a Say 
that would have been unthinkable before 
the general education movement em- 
phasized the interrelated nature of sub- 
ject matter. 


Teaching and Community 
Many of your generation take a cava- 
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lier attitude toward the college or univer- 
sity in which they teach. They like to 
emphasize that the faculty member’s first 
loyalty is to his discipline and not to the 
educational institution. This is often the 
excuse for showing little interest in the 
institution—its traditions, problems, or 
students. Where do those of your genera- 
tion satisfy the very human need for com- 
munity? After all, your discipline, even 
when it has a strong professional associa- 
tion, is largely abstract and impersonal, 
and most college teachers find that they 
cannot become integrated into the life 
of the town or city in the same intimate 
way that others who make their livings 
there can. Town and gown relations, even 
when not actually strained, are at best 
pretty artificial. It is to the college com- 
munity that the academician must look 
for his genuinely close and warm human 
contacts, and the young instructor who 
looks down his nose at his institution is 
cutting off the social and psychological 
satisfactions he needs. 

Many professors not only detach them- 
selves from the college community but 
make no bones about being bored with 
teaching itself. Teaching and students are 
just necessary evils, tolerated only for the 
sake of that monthly pay check. When 
academicians speak of “my work,” they 
increasingly mean their own research and 
writing. But such a man is really selling 
himself—and_ his discipline—short, for 
the investment of energy and imagination 
the good instructor makes in his teaching 
often pays fine dividends in clarifying his 
own thinking and generating new ideas 
in him. In the vital give-and-take of dis- 
cussion and in delivering lectures, without 
notes, under the stimulus of listening stu- 
dents with alert minds, the instructor 
often has flashes of insight, sees relation- 
ships in new and original ways. Good 
teaching can be an intensely creative ex- 
perience for both students and teacher, 


ps more often for the teacher 
in for the students. 
“Good teaching does not stop with the 
m. The relations of teacher and 
t should be personal and human, 
"and the teacher must see inside the minds 
” of his students. This entails meaningful 
personal conferences and the reading with 
curiosity and discernment of student pa- 
pers and examinations. (The delegation 
of paper reading to graduate students and 
assistants is a perversion of the whole 
“teacher-student relationship.) This en- 
tails, too, faculty participation in student 
organizations and campus panels, forums, 
conferences, and discussion groups. And 
for the instructor who can do it naturally, 
it entails sitting down with groups of 
students in campus hang-outs and over 
coffee or beer, “bulling” about anything 
from cabbages to kings. Now, Rip, you 
understand that I am not exactly advising 
you to emulate the example of the great 
Galileo, who many a night made the 
rounds of the pubs with his advanced 
and admiring students and had to be put 
to bed by them, for I do want you to 
hang on to your job; but you will have 
the good sense to operate both humanly 
and prudently. 
For one like myself, who has been on 
a college campus since the 1920s, when 
Billy Phelps and John Erskine were in 
their heyday, it is disturbing to see the 
_ increasing number of bright and brusque 
young careerists who each year appear 
_ on our college campuses as beginning 
= teachers. These are immersed in “their 
work,” eager for the main chance, busily 
engaged in doing the things they think 
will win them the approval of the foun- 
dations, the publishers, and the “big 
names” in their disciplines. They ap- 
proach teaching with impatience and dis- 
i dain any campus or outside-class associa- 
_ tion with their students. Some of these 
_ “comers” are furiously preoccupied with 


analyses of the organization man, the 
bureaucratic society, the non-autonomous 
individual, other-directed behavior, Madi- 
son Avenue attitudes, and the decline of 
personal and human values. One thing is 
certain: If we all operated as they do, 
the nightmare society they so strenuously 
deplore (on paper) would surely be upon 
us. 

The question of teaching by TV is 
bound to become a burning one in your 
day. TV teaching, of course, can never 
substitute for personal conferences and 
small discussion classes, but it probably 
can be made as effective as our present 
large lectures, provided that the lecturer, 
not the professional TV technician or co- 
ordinator, is left with the initiative and the 
final decisions about content and manner 
of presentation. The great danger is that 
the technician or coordinator will sub- 
stitute his judgment for that of the 
teacher. The technician will have a lot of 
technical and routine information about 
how to use charts, when to run in docu- 
mentaries, etc. But the most important 
ideas are abstract. They cannot be picto- 
rialized; they depend for mature under- 
standing on mathematical symbols or 
skillful verbalization. The lecturer can be 
guided in some of the externals by the 
suggestions of the TV technicians and co- 
ordinators, but in any conflict over con- 
tent and the way of presenting it, the ex- 
perienced teacher must prevail. About 
this there can be simply no equivocation 
and no compromise. 

You should avoid confining your social 
contacts to a small segment of the college 
community. At first you will be thrown 
more frequently with the members of 
your department, but you will soon 
weary of going to cocktail parties each 
week-end with the same people you see in 
Old Manse Hall every working day. I 
know your preference for the profes- 
sional humanists, and I tend to share it, 
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but you must have discovered by now 
that there are among them a dispropor- 
tionate number of pedants, dogmatists, 
precious dilettantes, poseurs, and snobs, 
and a lot of mossy gentility and arid tra- 
ditionalism. It may take you time to dis- 
cover that delightful companions—and 
genuine humanists—are to be found here 
and there all over the campus, sometimes 
in the most unsuspected departments. I 
know, too, your prejudices against schools 
of education. I share them in part, because 
I resent both the encroachment of teach- 
ers college courses on subject matter 
courses in the certification of public 
school teachers and the lobbying in state 
legislatures by professors of education to 
bring this about. It must be remembered, 
however, that teachers colleges have in- 
herited the philosophy of John Dewey; 
and looking back over the years, I must 
acknowledge that in concrete cases in- 
volving student or faculty discipline, aca- 
demic freedom, desegregation, and the 
like, faculty members from teachers col- 
leges have usually been on the side of 
the angels. More numerously and more 
frequently than the professional human- 
ists, the educationists have stood for hu- 
manity and liberty. 
Visibility and Vision 
As to your non-teaching professional 
career, join the national and regional as- 
sociations of your discipline, attend what 
meetings you can (at your university’s 
expense), and don’t affect disdain for the 
programs. There are always some good 
offerings, and it is a valuable experience 
for young men like you to observe in 
action some of the older heads from all 
over the country. However, don’t be- 
come an association politician with an 
ambition to hold the offices; the time and 
energy spent in such a fashion can be 
more fruitfully employed. 
Intellectually, examine the trends and 
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fashions which happen to be current at 
any given time among your professional 
colleagues, but never surrender your in- 
dependent judgment. Specialize in those 
aspects of the subject you like best, in- 
terpret in the light of your own insights, 
and use those methods which seem to you 
most productive. 

Don’t publish just to get published. Al- 
most anybody can publish, for the learned 
and professional journals here and abroad 
are numerous and proliferating all the 
time. True, deans in some schools will not 
know the difference between a creative 
article and a stale one or between a jour- 
nal of prestige and a peripheral one. With 
the increasing pressures to publish or per- 
ish, it is fortunate for run-of-the-mill 
academicians that there are so many out- 
lets and so few discerning deans. But I 
am assuming that you will be in a place 
where administrators are more aware. Be- 
sides, for your own respect and the re- 
spect of those you respect, you will be 
careful about what and where you pub- 
lish. Incidentally, take a crack now and 
then at the weekly, monthly, and quar- 
terly journals of opinion and literature. 
This will require you to improve your 
style, give you wider scope for interpre- 
tive ideas and judgments, allow you to ap- 
pear in the company of writers and think- 
ers outside the academic world, and boost 
your morale occasionally by providing 
you with a little extra cash earned in the 
practical competition of the market place. 

You say you want to publish a trade 
book with literary as well as professional 
merit. By all means work toward this ob- 
jective, but don’t be too much in a hurry. 
You still have some romantic notions 
about the publishing business. There are 
few of the old, leisurely family firms op- 
erating today. Many of the commercial 
houses are now big businesses whose 
stock is sold on the exchanges, You men- 
tion certain “preferred” publishers, and I 


can see that you have neatly rated them, 
just as you patly classified colleges and 
universities before you knew more about 
them. Actually, there are dozens of first- 
class commercial houses, and the univer- 
sity presses are growing in quality and 


. prestige. In dealing with your publisher, 


much of your satisfaction (or the lack of 
it) will depend on the editor to whom 
you are assigned. Whether the editor you 
get is gifted and sensitive or merely a 
pretentious nonentity will, alas, be largely 
a matter of chance. If you write a good 
book, it will probably be recognized as 
such, even though you publish with one 
of the university presses or “lesser” com- 
mercial houses, and even though it is not 
reviewed in “the big places.” Some books 
conspicuously reviewed are remaindered 
within a few months; some that are quite 
inadequately reviewed survive to become 
influential. 

You take a dim view of textbooks. 
True, textbooks vary widely in quality. 
Some are bad, and the majority are me- 
diocre. But a considerable number are 
highly meritorious, and a very few are 
distinguished enough to conquer the trade 
market and even become paperback 
classics, In the case of most textbooks, the 
returns to the author are usually quite 
modest; but if you write a widely adopted 
book, your royalties will be larger than 
those from a best-selling non-fiction trade 
book, and they may even exceed those of 
a best-selling novel by a literary celebrity. 
; In all probability, you will not be teach- 
ing long before you are approached by 
publishers to do a textbook. When this 
happens, you likely will be surprised, for 
nine times out of ten the subject about 
which you will be asked to write will al- 
ready have been covered by scores of up- 
to-date texts. The profits from this side of 
the business are great and the competition 
among the publishers keen, It is a pretty 
safe bet, Rip, that your present indiffer- 


ence to writing a textbook will be over- 
come by the prospect of the big money 
and the expectation that your textbook 
will be one of the exceptional few to rise 
above the conventional market. If you 
should feel the urge to write a text, my 
advice to you is this: Wait until your 
middle years of maturity, scrutinize 
your contract well, and then write a 
manuscript which covers the basic mate- 
rial but, in addition, is crammed with in- 
sights and ideas that will differentiate it 
from the run-of-the-mill variety. 


The Seamy Side 

Of late, the term “academic prostitute” 
has come into increasing use. This has 
reference to the growing number of pro- 
fessorial rackets. Even though you have 
been living in a university environment 
for a number of years, I am afraid you 
have not been enough of an insider to 
recognize their nature and extent. There 
are many of these, and I shall mention 
only a few. 

For instance, should you become chair- 
man of a leading survey course in a big 
university, you may have as many as five 
thousand students enrolled in your course 
during the school year. Publishers will 
sight a real bonanza—a captive market of 
five thousand students each year—and 
you will be importuned to write a text 
for the course. Believe it or not, there 
are professors so rapacious that they will 
consent to do this and thus exact a per- 
sonal tax from their students. Occasion- 
ally, a text written under these conditions 
is so shoddy that the publisher confines 
its sale to that university alone and with- 
holds it from the general market, an in- 
dication of how profitable a single cap- 
tive market can be. Again, there are 
professors who get leaves of absence on 
foundation grants, ostensibly to improve 
their teaching by observing in other uni- 
versities or to enrich their experience by 
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travel or research, who actually use this 
time to write textbooks, and sometimes 
grade-school textbooks at that. There are 
resident research professors, too, who use 
the time allowed them for “research” to 
write textbooks. 

As you are well aware, there are now 
scores and scores of foundation and gov- 
ernment grants for professional travel, 
research, and lecturing in foreign univer- 
sities. Some academicians have now be- 
come highly peripatetic; they are away 
from their home universities on various 
grants as often as they are in residence. 
Their home universities have become 
mere bases from which to operate. In 
many instances, too, the habitual benefic- 
iaries of grants have few or no publica- 
tions to show for their privileged ex- 
periences. Rip, this is the kind of racket 
you are most likely to fall into, because 
you have your PhD from one of the big, 
prestigeful universities, many of whose 
faculty members sit on the national boards 
which select the recipients of these grants 

or, in any event, carry great weight when 

make recommendations to board 
members. It has been my observation that 
a few of the “big name” professors have 
been rather shameless in the way they 
have gathered the plums for their former 
graduate students, occasionally a great 
variety of plums for the same individual. 

The rackets thus far mentioned are the 
fancy ones. There are others, more com- 
mon garden varieties, particularly in the 
colleges and universities in the provinces, 
For instance, some faculty members give 
only the most perfunctory performances 
in their regular academic jobs and the 
better part of their time and energies to 
personal enterprises of a non-academic 
kind—speculating in real estate, adminis- 
tering their own rental properties, run- 
ning cattle or dairy farms, conducting 
private consulting businesses, and so forth, 
These practices are rare among the pe- 
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nurious instructors, much more common 
among the older and more affluent full 
professors, 

The most pervasive academic corrup- 
tions, however, are of a less tangible and 
more tragic kind: the gradual oozing 
away of youthful enthusiasm and idealism, 
the bureaucratization and impersonali- 
zation of procedures, the everlasting 
angling for place and promotion, the 
search for a soft and secure life without 
practical or intellectual competition, the 
over-emphasis on specialization, minutiae, 
and trivia, and the refusal to look to the 
larger consequences of one’s work, its 
place in the larger whole. There are the 
pressures to conformity and gentility, the 
exaggerated concern for what administra- 
tors, colleagues, and even the public will 
think, the fear to teach and write honestly 
and creatively and the animosity toward 
those who do, the timid hesitation to be a 
genuine and spontaneous human being 
even in one’s personal life. Many will say, 
“But these are the corruptions of life it- 
self, particularly in our kind of industrial 
society.” And I reply: “We yield the good 
life more often than we need to, and if 
individuality, spontaneity, and creativity 
cannot be encouraged in the colleges and 
universities, are not these institutions ab- 
dicating some of their chief reasons for 
being?” 

My wish for you, Rip, is that you will 
escape not only the grosser forms of 
academic corruption but also the less 
tangible and more subtle ones, and that in 
being true to the instincts which brought 
you into the academic world in the first 
Place, you will achieve those wonderful 
and abiding satisfactions that come from 
imaginative teaching, original research, 
and creative thinking, 

The big foundations are playing a 
larger Part in the academic world. In 
applying for a research grant, don’t trim 
your project to suit what you think are 


— 
~~. — 


ee. 


he foundation's preferences. Stick to the 
bject you believe to be important and 
p your own methods for doing it. It 
y be necessary, however, to do a little 
camouflaging. You will have to formulate 

n hypothesis and a “model” of the pro- 
cedures you propose to use and to con- 
“form to a certain jargonese in describing 
these. There is a game that has to be 
‘played, and you must play it with a 
straight face. Once you get the grant, it 
P is quite permissible to alter your hypoth- 

"esis and modify your methods in the 
M light of the greater knowledge and ex- 
_ perience your intensive research pro- 
= vides. Indeed, to do otherwise would be 
“unscientific.” Rip, this is not dishonest; 
itis merely being pragmatic, getting the 
hang of how to wangle a grant in order 

€ to do the honest work in the subject you 
think significant and by the methods you 
“think valid. 


| Eye on the Future 

k _ Some day, in mid-life, you may be- 
_ come a dean! Don’t dismiss the idea out 

_ of hand. Some deans manage to function 

~ 48 capable administrators and still salvage 


tration, how would we have satisfactory 
gT working conditions for the faculties? As 
| for taking an executive job with one of 
ON the foundations, that is another matter. It 

IA 3S possible, but it is not likely, that your 
Creativity would survive in that rarified 
___ atmosphere. 

a What a change has come over the aca- 
_ demic world since I entered it over thirty- 
> five years ago! How quiet, unworldly, 
By and innocent it was then, how modest the 

Material surroundings and rewards, how 
few the opportunities for glamorous 


careers. College professors were a kindlier, 
more unpretentious, more humane, more 
earthy, less “sophisticated” breed. The 
home-spun personalities typified by David 
Starr Jordan, John Dewey, Charles A. 
Beard, and John R. Commons were in 
every educational institution. A college 
campus was certainly no Eden, as illus- 
trated by the fate that befell Beard, but 
even so, there were fewer pitfalls. 

But after all these years, Rip, I still 
love to teach. I am still charged with a 
positive thrill when I enter the classroom, 
and at the end of the period, I often say 
to myself, “And to think I get paid for 
doing this!” With all its drawbacks, col- 
lege teaching probably still has fewer 
irritations, anxieties, pressures, and cor- 
rupting influences than the other ways by 
which men make a living. In providing 
leisure and opportunities for creative ac- 
tivity, a modern university is superior to 
a Renaissance patron. Have I, then, at 
times seemed hypercritical? Compared 
with the anguished outcries of a da Vinci 
or a Cellini at a capricious princeling 
benefactor, I have, with reason, been 
mild indeed. 

And now a final word. If you are a suc- 
cessful and popular teacher and a produc- 
tive scholar, you are likely to arouse the 
jealousy, malice, and conspiratorial in- 
stincts of your less gifted and less ener- 
getic colleagues. Remember, Rip, with all 
its relative advantages and gracious ameni- 
ties, you are entering what has now be- 
come one of the bitchiest professions in 
the world, and don’t let your guard down. 

Every good wish for a successful career 
with a minimum of compromise and for 
as happy a life as is vouchsafed us mortals. 


Sincerely yours, 
Bill 
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The ghost from Iceland 


Sm Cuartes P. Snow, rightly eminent 
as both scientist and novelist, has con- 
fessed in his Godkin Lectures on Science 
and Government that he is a haunted 


his arises, obsessively, in the form of 
oroya a ia “Snorri 
was the wisest man in Iceland without the 
gift of foresight.” 

Like many insightful men, Sir Charles 
is reminding us that without vision, the 
people perish. His particular variation on 
this theme has special importance, how- 
ever, because of the line of reasoning that 
brings him to it and its implications for 
both education and our attitudes toward 
national leadership. His central point is 
that the rate of technological change has 
become such as to make the wisdom of a 
Snorri quite insufficient. If our civiliza- 
tion is to survive and continue to A 
it must identify leaders with the culti- 
vated prescience to anticipate new in- 
ventions and new scientific developments 
and to prepare society for the profitable 
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and peaceful assimilation of them. Lead- 
ership, in short, must possess that eager, 
determined sense of the future that was 
once shot through Western culture but 
which now seems discouragingly on the 
wane. “We haven't,” says Mr. Snow, “any 
model of the future before us. In the 
significant sense, we can’t change. . \nd to 
change is what we have to do.” 

To this formulation we respond with 
a grateful and fervent amen. All of us 
are touched by fright, however inarticu- 
late, before the ghost of Snorri. How can 
we exorcise it? How can we win a fresh 
feeling for the future and merit a greater 
gift of foresight? 

The major answer for Sir Charles lies 
in a more dense diffusion of scientists 
through all levels of government. Scien- 
tists, he argues, are most likely to give us 
“speculative and socially imaginative 
minds,” a case he makes on these grounds: 

+ + + Science, by its vi exists in 

history. ne storie estiven thet his sub- 

ject is moving in time—that he knows 
pega | more today than better, 
cleverer, and deeper men did twenty years 
ago. He knows that his pupils, in twenty 
aged will know incomparably more than 

does. Scientists have it within them to 
know what a future-directed society feels 


~= 


og of this foresight . . . if they have any 

of the capability, then their experi- 
fence, more than any experience at present 

“open to us, gives them the chance to bring 
it out.” 


There are many levels on which this 
thoughtful proposal can be fruitfully con- 
T gdered. Let us examine two of them. One 

is the straightforward empirical question 

of whether scientists actually do seem 
more foresightful, more socially imagina- 
C tive, than other men. The other has to 

C do with the issue of how the education of 
Prescience can usefully be conceived. 

With to the first, it is note- 
worthy that Science and Government is 
essentially a history of the titantic clashes 
N between Sir Henry Tizard and F. A. 
Lindeman (Lord Cherwell), two high- 
placed scientific advisers to the British 


a at the time of the Second 
orld War. Consistently in disagree- 


Ment, their conflicts twice assumed fate- 

_ ful proportions—once over the question 
_ 0f whether to invest heavily drained re- 
c Sources in the development of radar 
_ (Tizard won, and radar saved Britain 
from the Luftwaffe) and again over the 
of strategic bombing (Lindeman 

Won, and Britain engaged in a profoundly 


> Wasteful and uncharacteristically inhu- 
mane form of waging war). 
° Does not the sheer fact that scientists 

' of the Stature and qualifications of Tizard 

.= And Lindeman could not come to terms 
© On such crucial matters (and compare the 
Fecent quarrels between Edward Teller 

m ad Linus Pauling over the problem of 
Tadioactive fallout) cast doubt on the 
foresightfulness of scientists as a 

Y Or consider a related occurrence 

- “i which Sir Charles, reflecting upon 
ie nearly twenty years afterward, is 

c and properly horror-struck. 


When strategic bombing was advanced 
as the most effective way to strike back 
at Germany, the primary claim was that it 
would, given a full concentration of aerial 
effort, destroy so per cent of all houses in 
German cities with more than 50,000 
population. The scientists who opposed 
strategic bombing did so not on the 
grounds of nonmilitary and inhuman de- 
structiveness; they simply calculated dif- 
ferent results. Opposition was based 
solely on the conviction that the esti- 
mated damage was far too high and that 
the amount of actual damage would be 
far too little to justify the necessary in- 
vestment. Is this the future-oriented “so- 
cial imagination” of scientists in action? 

To these anecdotes can be added oth- 
ers: the ease with which a man like 
Werner Von Braun can shift from pro- 
ducing V-2 rockets for Hitler's Germany 
to the producing of missiles for the 
United States, the extraordinary creative 
production of Soviet scientists under a 
social system which hardly encourages 
the unbridled exploration of truth (wit- 
ness the humiliations of Pasternak and 
Stravinsky), and many others. While they 
may not add up to systematic evidence 
against Mr. Snow’s thesis, they certainly 
seem sufficient to call it a into 

estion. The necessity for policy-makers 
ee understand iain is technological 
applications, and their implications for 
society has become incontrovertible. But 
whether the human prescience, the fu- 
ture-directedness, that is our basic re- 
quirement is truly facilitated by a scien- 
tific education seems startlingly open to 
doubt. By that door, Snorri’s ghost still 
can enter. 

But one can be skeptical of Mr. Snow’s 
pharmacopoeia and yet persuaded by his 
diagnosis of our fundamental need. And 
he may provide a clue to at least one use- 
ful conception of the education of fore- 
sight when he uses phrases like “exists in 
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history,” “moving in time,” and “what a 
future-directed society feels like.” Per- 
haps our salvation lies not so much in 
more science in our educational pattern 
and more scientists among our leadership, 
but in a more widespread emphasis on 
history, including the history of science, 
and on the processes—the jerky and ir- 
regular but always dynamic and changing 
movements through time—of human so- 
cieties. 

This notion certainly does not entail 
the idea of one’s steeping oneself in a 
particular “period” or of becoming a mas- 
ter of the political, economic, or cultural 
chronology of one of the world’s major 
areas, It certainly does imply a heightened 
awareness of the sequence of great move- 
ments and the interrelations of their ele- 
ments, and it certainly means a constant 
search for a deeper understanding of such 
things as the impact of technology on 
political life, the role of leadership in the 
economic development of a people, and 
the part played by ideas—democracy, so- 
cial welfare, self-determination, imperial- 
ism, the world state, and many others— 
in the changing relationships of social 
groups to each other. 

It is because such a quest may do much 
to help us develop our capacities for func- 
tional foresight that one may properly 
worry about proposals like Mr. Conant’s, 
which would slight the social disciplines 
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in the curriculum, and about any influ- 
ence from special groups that would in- 
hibit the free and vigorous exploration 
in the classroom of social processes and 
the dynamics of human history. In an age 
of science, it is bluntly obvious that we 
must have an adequate supply of capable 
and inventive physicists and engineers 
working under the most favorable condi- 
tions possible. But if the products of sci- 
ence are to be used in the service of men 
rather than in their destruction, then 
physicists, engineers, and all of us must 
develop a degree of prescience about the 
social consequences of the scientific enter- 
prise. It seems crucially important that 
we give adequate thought to the possibil- 
ity that foresight in this sense becomes 
sensitized and trained primarily through 
a direct searching of the multiform pat- 
terns that human cultures have assumed 
and the ever-changing kaleidoscopic vista 
they present when examined through 
time. It is through this kind of emphasis 
that science and technology may be hu- 
manized. 

It is also through this kind of process, 
demanding ingenuity and a new concep- 
tion of humanized social sciences in our 
institutions of learning and our teacher- 
training programs, that Snorri’s spectre 
may finally be exorcised and Sir Charles 
Snow’s productive obsession eased. 


GORDON W. ALLPORT 
Harvard University 


Values and our youth 


Oxe am or education is to make avail- 
able the wisdom of the past and present 
so that youth may be equipped to solve 
the problems of the future. If this is so, 
then we have good grounds for a feeling 
of consternation concerning the adequacy 
of our present educational procedures. 
The reason is that in the immediate fu- 
ture, the youth of today will have to live 
in a world very unlike the world of the 
past from which our store of wisdom has 
been drawn. 


Some Prospects 


„Think of the vastly changed nature of 
life in the future, for which we have 


little relevant wisdom from the past to call 
upon: 


1. The new generation of students will 
have to face an ever increasing domina- 
tion of life by science, by technology, 
and by automation. (One thinks of the 
story of two cows grazing along the 
roadside. An immense milk truck passes 
with the painted legend: Pasteurized, 
Homogenized, Vitamin B Added. One 
cow turns to the other and says, “Makes 
you feel inadequate, doesn’t it?”) 

‘he new generation will have to recog- 
nize the impossibility of living any 
longer in a state of condescension to- 
ward the colored peoples of the world 
(about three-quarters of the world’s 


. Se ta from an address delivered during the 
ummer Lecture Series at the Western 
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population). Centuries of comfortable 
caste discrimination and segregation are 
from here on impossible to maintain, 

3. The coming generation will have to 
deal with a population explosion whose 
predicted magnitude staggers our imagi- 
nation. 

4. It will need a completer understanding 
of world societies and their marked dif- 
ferences in values. In the past, we could 
be politely ignorant of such places as 
Africa, Latin America, and Asi in a 
way that is no longer possible. 

5. It will have to create a world govern- 
ment or, at least, an effective confed- 
eration to forestall the threat of ther- 
monuclear war. 

6. As if a planetary world view were not 
difficult enough to achieve, the coming 
generation may have to develop an in- 
terplanetary point of view. (I d this 
prospect especially alarming because we 
seem to be solving the problems of 
outer space before those of the inner 
space of mind, character, and values.) 


It is no wonder that this preview of 
problems confronting our youth throws 
us educators into a state of self-scrutiny 
bordering sometimes on panic. Where can 
youth find the needed equipment? Are 
they sound enough in mind and morale? 

Sometimes our dismay finds an outlet 
in gallows humor. They tell of the be- 
nevolent lady who saw a depressing speci- 
men of the very young generation 
sprawled on the curb of a city street, 
swilling down cans of beer. Greatly 
shocked, she asked, “Little boy, why 
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aren't you in school?” “Cripes, lady,” he 
replied, “I'm only four years old.” 

And they tell the story of the London 
bobby. London police, we know, are well 
trained for social work, even for psycho- 
therapy. This bobby’s beat was Waterloo 
Bridge. He spotted a man about to jump 
over and intercepted him. “Come now,” 
he said. “Tell me what is the matter. 
Is it money?” The man shook his head. 
“Your wife perhaps?” Another shake of 
the head. “Well, what is it then?” The 
would-be suicide replied, “I'm worried 
about the state of the world.” “Oh, come 
now,” said the bobby. “It can’t be so 
bad. Let’s walk up and down the bridge 
here and talk it over.” Whereupon they 
strolled for about an hour discussing the 
state of the world, and then they both 
jumped over. 

Humor helps us put our dilemma into 
sane perspective, but it does not solve 
the problem. The vague apprehension 
we feel has led to certain empirical studies 
of the values of today’s youth, with re- 
sults, alas, that are not reassuring. 


Assessing Values 


Not long ago, Professor Phillip Jacob 
undertook to survey (5) all available 
studies concerning the values held by col- 
lege students. He found a marked uni- 
formity among them. Fully three-quarters 
of the students were “gloriously con- 
tented, both in regard to their present 
day-to-day activity and their outlook for 
the future.” Their aspirations were pri- 
marily for material gratifications for 
themselves and their families, They “fully 
accepted the conventions of the contem- 
porary business society as the context 
within which they will realize their per- 
sonal desires.” While they will not 
crusade against segregation and racial in- 
justice, they will accept non-discrimina- 
tion when its comes as a “necessary con- 
vention in a homogenized culture.” They 
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subscribe to the traditional virtues of 
sincerity, honesty, and loyalty, but are 
indulgent concerning laxity in moral 
standards. They normally express a need 
for religion, but there is a hollow quality 
in their beliefs. They do not desire to have 
an influential voice in public policy or 
government. Their sense of civic duty 
stops at the elementary obligation of vot- 
ing. They predict another major war 
within a dozen years, but they say that 
international problems give them little 
concern and that they spend no time on 
them. Only a minority value their college 
education primarily in terms of its ietel- 
lectual gains. They regard it as good be- 
cause it gives them vocational prepara- 
tion, social status, and a good time. Such 
is the flabby value-fibre that Jacob dis- 
covers among college students of today. 

The picture becomes more vivid when 
viewed in cross-national perspective. 
James Gillespie and I, in a comparative 
study (3) of the values of college youth 
in ro nations, asked students to write 
their autobiographies of the future (“My 
life from now until the year 2000”) and 
also gave them an extensive questionnaire. 
The instrument was translated into nine 
different languages. 

In comparison with youth of other 
nations, young Americans are delightfully 
frank and open, unsuspicious and cooper- 
ative. Their documents had no literary 
affectation (and, I may add, little literary 
quality). But the most important finding 
was that within these 10 nations, Ameri- 
can students were the most self-centered, 
the most “privatistic” in values. They de- 
sired above all else a rich, full life for 
themselves, and showed little concern for 
national welfare or for the fate of man- 
kind at large. The context of their out- 
look was private rather than public, pas- 
sive rather than pioneer. The essential 
point is made clear by two excerpts, the 
first drawn from the autobiography of a 
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Mexican girl, 18 years of age, and the 


second from a Radcliffe student of the 
À same age: 


Since I like psychology very much, I 
wish, on leaving this school, to study it, 
jalizing in it and exercising it as a pro- 
Bion. I shouldn’t like to get married 
right away, although like any woman I 
am desirous of getting married before 
realizing all my aspirations. In addition, I 
should like to do something for my coun- 
try—as a teacher, as a psychologist, or as 
a mother. As a teacher, to guide my pupils 
in the best path, for at the present time 
they need solid bases in childhood in or- 
der in their future lives not to have so 
many frustrations as the youth of the 
present. As a psychologist, to make studies 
which in some way will serve humanity 
and my beloved country. As a mother, to 
make my children creatures who are 
useful to both their country and all hu- 
manity. 


Now follows the Radcliffe document. Its 
flavor of privatism is unmistakable: 


_ Our summers will be spent lobster fish- 
ing on the Cape. Later we'll take a look 


at the rest of the country—California, the 


Southwest, and the Chicago Stockyards. 
I want the children, when they get past 
the age of ten, to spend part of the sum- 
mer away from home, either at camp or 
as apprentices to whatever profession they 
may show an interest in. Finally, I hope 
we will all be able to take a trip to Eu- 
rope, especially to Russia, to see what can 
be done about Communism. 


Many critics have called attention to 
the same American value predicament. 
Our current social pattern, they say, is 
almost completely geared to one objective 
alone, namely a profitable, expanding pro- 
duction. To insure expanding produc- 
tion, there must be more and more con- 
Sumption. Hence comes the expensive 
glamor of our advertising and its control 
of our mass media. The sole objective 
seems to be to stimulate the accretion of 
goods. Self-respect and status, as well as 
comfort, are acquired in this way. Some- 


one has called our national disease “gal- 
loping consumption.” Half a century ago, 
William James saw the peril and was 
much worried by what he called “the 
American terror of poverty.” He saw 
there was truth in the jibes that other 


countries direct at our “materialism.” 


Hope in Uneasiness 

Now a high standard of living is not 
in itself an evil thing. All the world wants 
what we already have. But the single- 
minded pursuit of production and con- 
sumption has brought a dulling of other 
values. One consequence is symbolized by 
the scandal of rigged quiz programs. 
These were in the service of advertising, 
which in turn was in the service of a 
profitable expanding economy. Another 
consequence is the accumulated froth of 
our TV, radio, and movies. Another is 
the widely discussed conformity of the 
organization man, as well as the futile re- 
bellion of the beats. An especially peppery 
critic, Paul Goodman (4), has shown that 
the starved lives of juvenile delinquents 
and of young people caught in the organi- 
zational grind are at bottom much alike. 
Both are attracted to the cult of easiness 
and aspire to nothing more than amiable 
mediocrity. Both styles of living fail to 
prepare youth for the problems that lie 
ahead for themselves and for the nation. 

A somewhat vulgar story seems to me 
to summarize all this mordant criticism. 
Moses, a stalwart leader of the old school, 
said to the Israelites in Egypt, “Load up 
your camels, bring along your asses, and 
I'll lead you to the promised land.” By 
contrast, the modern American prophet 
seems to urge, “Light up your Camels, sit 
on your asses, and I'll bring you the 
promised land.” 

All this familiar criticism is irritating; 
yet the fact that it flourishes is a hopeful 
sign. We suspect it may be too harsh. I 
am inclined to think so. It is rash indeed 
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to indict a whole generation. At worst, 
Jacob’s gloomy picture held for three- 
quarters of the college students studied, 
but not at all for a vital and far from 
negligible minority. And even though the 
gloomy generalizations have some truth 
in them, are the assets given fair atten- 
tion? I myself have some favorable im- 
pressions, although one man’s view is not 
reliable. But youth today appears to enjoy 
a certain freedom and flexibility that was 
not common in the more rigid days of our 
parents and grandparents, I even have the 
impression that there is less neuroticism 
among students now than among those 
of a generation ago. What is more, young 
people, I find, are not blind to the world 
changes that are occurring. Their ap- 
parent repression of the challenge is due 
largely to their bewilderment concerning 
proper paths to take. (And one has the 
feeling that our own statesmen in Wash- 
ington are no less bewildered.) All in all, 
these are hopeful signs that should not be 
overlooked. 


Values and the School 


Another hopeful sign is the fact that 
many teachers are asking, “What can we 
do to be helpful?” They know, and we 
all know, that the ability of the school to 
give training in values is limited. For one 
thing, the home is vastly more important, 
A home that infects the child with gallop- 
ing consumption, that encourages only 
canned recreation and has no creative 
outlets, can only with difficulty be offset 
by the school. Another limitation lies in 
the fact that the school is ordinarily ex- 
pected to mirror current social values and 
to prepare the child to live within the 
existing frame. It is an unusual school 
system and an unusual teacher who even 
wish to transcend the current fashions of 
value. 

But assuming that we have an unusual 
school system and an unusual teacher, 
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what values shall they elect to teach? If 
they do not choose to follow the prevail- 
ing fashions, what standards shall they 
follow? The ancient Romans were fond 
of asking, “Who will judge the judges?” 
and “Who will guard the guardians?” 
Can the guardians turn perhaps to stand- 
ard discussions of “the aims of educa- 
tion”? Such discussions are numerous, 
abstract, and often dull. Their weakness, 
I feel, is their effort to formulate absolute 
goals, vistas of abstract perfection. The 
result is often a series of platitudes or 
generalizations so broad as to be unhelp- 
ful. Of course we want to develop “good 
citizenship”; we certainly want to “free 
the child’s intellect.” These and ali other 
absolutes need to be reduced to concrete, 
stepwise processes before they can guide 
us in the strategy of teaching values. 
The teacher must start with the situa- 
tion as he or she finds it and in concrete 
instances sharpen the value-attributes of 
the lesson being taught. To a consider- 
able extent, these value-attributes can be 
drawn from the codified wisdom of our 
nation. We cannot neglect the value of 
profitable production and high living 
standards, for all our vocational and pro- 
fessional education contribute to this end. 
But the codified wisdom of our unique 
society extends far beyond the obsession 
of today. Our values include also such 
matters as respect for civil liberties. Does 
the school accent this value? They in- 
clude approval for individual initiative, 
for philanthropy, for compassion. And 
they imply much concerning civic duties 
that are the reciprocal of civic rights. 
What must we do to deserve our precious 
cornucopia of freedom? Vote? Yes. But 
voting does no good unless the voter is 
informed above the stereotyped level of 
the mass media. He must also pay taxes 
willingly. Do schools and colleges teach 
the young to pay a glad tax? I wonder. 
To me the most disturbing finding in 


Youth's Outlook on the Future lay in 
the elaborate talk about one’s right to a 
rich, full life and in the almost total 
silence regarding one’s duties. 

I am saying that in the first instance 
teachers should choose the values they 
teach from the whole (not from a part) 
of our American ethos. Deep in our 
hearts we know, and most of the world 
knows, that our national values, derived, 
of course, from Judeo-Christian ethics, 
are about the finest mankind has yet 
formulated. In no sense are these values 
out of date, nor will they go out of date 
in the world of tomorrow. Yet many of 
them are badly rusted. Unless they are 
revitalized, however, our youth may not 
have the personal fortitude and moral 
implements that the future will require. 


The Larger Anchor 


Excellent as the American Creed is as 
a fountainhead of values, it does not con- 
tain them all. It says nothing explicitly, 
for example, about intellectual curiosity. 
And yet surely schools exist to augment 
this value. The most severe indictment of 
our educational procedures I have ever 
encountered is the discovery that a size- 
able percentage of graduates of our col- 
leges after completing their formal edu- 
cation never afterward read a single 
book. 

There are other important values that 
are not spelled out in our American 
Creed. I am thinking of those details of 
human relationships that make all the dif- 
ference between boorishness and brother- 
hood in the human family. As our popu- 
lation : increases, it becomes more and 
More important to teach the elements of 
the new science of human relations which 
go far toward smoothing the roughness 
of common life by leading us to respect 
effectively the integrity of the other fel- 
low. I recall a teacher of English whose 
class was studying The Merchant of 


Venice. She turned a wave of incipient 
anti-Semitism in her class to a sound les- 
son in values. Shylock, she explained, was 
like the resentful, self-seeking portion of 
every person's nature. We are all poten- 
tial Shylocks. But while self-love is promi- 
nent in all of us, we are so constructed 
that it need not be sovereign in our 
natures. 

To return for a moment to the relation 
between home and school—the former, 
as I have said, is far more important, 
Recognizing this fact, some people say, 
“Well, let’s leave the teaching of values 
to the home and to the church. Schools 
can’t do much of anything about the mat- 
ter.” 

This position is untenable. If the school 
does not teach values, it will have the ef- 
fect of denying them. If the child at 
school never hears a mention of honesty, 
modesty, charity, or reverence, he will 
be persuaded that, like many of his par- 
ents’ ideas, they are simply old hat. As 
they grow toward adolescence, children 
become critical of the teaching of both 
parents and the church. They are in a 
questioning stage. If the school, which to 
the child represents the larger outside 
world, is silent on values, the child will 
repudiate more quickly the lessons learned 
at home. He will also be thrown onto 
peer values more completely, with their 
emphasis on the hedonism of teen-age 
parties or on the destructiveness of gangs. 
He will also be more at the mercy of the 
sensate values peddled by movies, TV, 
and disk jockeys. What is more, some 
homes, as we have said, give no funda- 
mental value training. In such a case, it is 
only in the school that the child has any 
chance at all of finding ethical anchor- 
age. 

This brings us to the hardest question: 
How does the teacher, the instructor, the 
professor, handle his assignment in the 
classroom? How is it possible to teach 
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values, including the value of intellectual 
curiosity? 


The Meaning of Value 


Before tackling this question, we must 
pause to define what we mean by value. 
You will recognize that I am using the 
term psychologically, not in its objective 
philosophical sense. Values, as I use the 
term, are simply meanings perceived as 
related to self. The child experiences 
value whenever he knows that a meaning 
is warm and central to himself. Values, to 
borrow Whitehead’s term, are “matters 
of importance” as distinct from mere mat- 
ters of fact. 

So much for definition. Now the hard- 
pressed teacher is given a solid substantive 
curriculum to teach. The curriculum in 
its original state consists of mere matters 
of fact. And on the number of facts 
absorbed the pupil’s standing depends. It 
takes virtually all of a teacher’s time to 
convey factual information and grade the 
pupil on his achievement. There is little 
time left to transmute these matters of 
fact into matters of importance, let alone 
teach all of the moral and social values we 
have thus far been discussing. 

The curriculum itself is not, and should 
not be, a direct aid. Prescribed instruc- 
tion in values would be laughed out of 
court. We have recently been bumped by 
Sputnik headforemost into core subjects. 
Get on with science, mathematics, lan- 
guage! Away with courses in folk-danc- 
ing, personal adjustment, and fudge-mak- 
ing! I agree that value-study has no place 
in curriculum planning, but not because 
it is a frivolous subject—rather, because 
it is a subject too hard and too subtle for 
curriculum makers. 

Education for values occurs only when 
teachers teach what they themselves stand 
for, no matter what their subject is. If I 
were to write a treatise on the teaching 
of values, I would give most of my em- 
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phasis to the moral pedagogy that lies in 
a teacher’s incidental comments, to the 
obiter dicta. The hard core is central, but 
the hard core has a penumbra of moral 
significance. I mentioned the teacher of 
English who made a value-lesson out of 
Shylock. I recall also my college profes- 
sor of geology who paused in his lecture 
on diatom ooze to say to us, “Others 
would not agree with me, but I confess 
that whenever I study diatoms, I don’t 
see how anyone can doubt the existence 
of God because the design and behavior 
of these protozoa are so marvelous.” Is it 
not interesting how we all recall the 
obiter dicta of our teachers, the penumbra 
of value they point out to us, surround- 
ing the hard-core data? We remember 
them better than the subject matter itself. 

Why does the student remember them 
so well? No current theory of learning 
seems able to tell us. I suspect it is be- 
cause values, being matters of importance 
to the self, are always warm and central 
and ego-involved and therefore claim 
priority on our attention. The child, be- 
ing value-ripe, cannot help being im- 
pressed when the teacher betrays excite- 
ment and enthusiasm for a mode of 
thought or for the content of the sub- 
ject being studied. True, the youngster 
does not, and should not, adopt the 
teacher’s values ready-made; but the 
teacher’s self-disclosure leads the student 
to self-discovery. 

What wouldn’t we give if we could 
develop intellectual ardor in every child 
for hard core subjects? Why is it that for 
most pupils arithmetic, spelling, physics, 
remain forever dull matters of fact and 
never become a meaning perceived as re- 
lated to the self? One reason, I think, is 
that the weary teacher fails to convey his 
own sense of the importance of the sub- 
ject to the student. If he did so, he would, 
as I have said, at least fix attention upon 
the value-potentiality of the subject. 
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Another reason perhaps is that not all 
of a teacher’s obiter dicta are wholesome. 
Some, indeed, may be deeply damaging, 
though the teacher may be innocent of 
any such intent. Sometimes we hear inci- 
dental (but still attitude-forming) re- 
marks like this one: “All right now, chil- 
dren. You have had a good time playing 
at recess; now settle down to your Eng- 
lish lesson.” Play is recognized as a mat- 
ter of joyful importance. English, the 
teacher is saying in effect, is a mere 
routine matter of fact. 


Values and Learning 


I think our educational psychology has 
been mostly wrong about the process of 
learning—or perhaps not so much wrong 
as woefully incomplete. At the beginning 
of his learning career, a young child can- 
not, of course, be expected to feel adult 
enthusiasm for the intellectual content of 
his studies. He does his work in the first 
instance to avoid a scolding or because 
he has a habit of obeying instructions. 
Soon he finds added incentive. The 
teacher—really in the role of mother— 
gives praise and love (“Susan, I am proud 
of you”). There is a great deal of such 
dependency in the learning situation. 
Love and social reward (as well as some 
fear of punishment) sustain the processes 
of attention and retention. When the 
child puts forth intellectual effort, he 
does so in order to obtain a gold star, 
commendation, or other symbols of love. 

All these incentives are extraneous to 
the subject matter. The youngster does 
not learn it because it is a matter of im- 
portance. When he leaves school or col- 
lege, he loses these extraneous supports. 
He finds his love relations directly; they 
are no longer a reward for intellectual 
effort. Hence, intellectual apathy sets in, 
and, distressing to say, no further books 
are read. 


In such a case as this, intellectual curi- 


osity was never tied to independence, 
only to extraneous supports. At some 
point in the schooling—and the earlier 
the better—intellectual activity should be- 
come not a second-hand but a first-hand 
fitting to the sense of self. At the begin- 
ning, all learning must be tied, perhaps, 
to specific reinforcements; but if the de- 
pendency is long continued, authentic 
curiosity fails to develop. 

It would be going too far to put the 
blame for intellectual apathy onto our 
current teaching of educational psychol- 
ogy. Yet I am inclined to feel somewhat 
punitive about this matter. Psychology 
has not yet settled down to the problem 
of transforming matters of fact—whose 
acquisition current learning theories ex- 
plain fairly well—into autonomous mat- 
ters of importance—which they do not 
explain at all. 

Our emphasis has been on learning by 
drill and by reinforcement. Such “habit 
acquisition” receives all the emphasis. But 
the learning theory involved postulates a 
continuing dependency relation (extran- 
eous reinforcement). When the relation 
terminates, the habits of study simply 
extinguish themselves. I am surprised, 
therefore, that stimulus-response psychol- 
ogists do not see this consequence of 
their own theory. Insofar as teachers em- 
ploy an educational psychology of this 
order, they are not likely to break the 
dependency relation, which belongs 
properly only to the earlier stages of 
schooling. 

Matters of importance, I strongly be- 
lieve, are not acquired by drill or by re- 
inforcement. They are transformations of 
habits and skills from the “opportunistic” 
layer of personality into the ego-system 
itself (7). Once inside the ego-system, 
these habits and skills turn into true in- 
terests and utilize the basic energy, the 
basic spontaneity, that the organism itself 
possesses. They are no longer sustained as 
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“operant conditionings” by outside re- 
wards. The interest, now being the very 
stuff of life itself, needs no outer supports. 


Functional Autonomy 

I have called this process of transform- 
ing means into ends, of changing extrinsic 
values into intrinsic values, functional 
autonomy. Concerning this concept, I am 
often asked two questions: How do you 
define “functional autonomy, and how 
does functional auto come about”? 

For a definition, I offer the following: 
Functional autonomy refers to any ac- 
quired system of motivation in which the 
tensions involved are no longer of the 
same kind as the antecedant tensions from 
which the acquired system developed.* 
To answer the question of how functional 
autonomy comes about requires a more 
extended and technical discussion. I can 
only hint at the direction of my answer. 
Neurologists are gradually discovering a 
basis for what I would call “perseverative 
functional .” I refer to the “self- 
sustaining circuits,” “feedback mechan- 
isms,” and “central motive states” that 
are now commonly ized to exist 
in the nervous system. This line of dis- 
covery, I find, provides a partial answer 
to the question. But I believe we have to 
go further and call on the concept of self. 
Values, we have said, are meanings per- 
ceived as related to the self. Functional 
autonomy is not a mere perseverative 
phenomenon; it is, above all, an ego-in- 
volved phenomenon. Besides admitting 
an opportunistic layer to personality, 
which is the exclusive concern of most 
current theories of learning, we have no 
choice but to admit also a “propriate” 
layer. It is in this layer that all matters of 
importance reside. 

1If this definition seems too technical to be 
immediately helpful, see Ch. 10 of Pattern and 


Growth in Personality (2) for a more extended 
treatment of functional autonomy. 
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The goal of the educator, then is to 
shift the content of the subject he teaches 
from the istic (matter of fact) 
layer to the propriate. But there is no 
sure-fire, mechanical strategy to use. The 
best general rule, one that John Dewey 
saw clearly, is to strive ceaselessly to inte- 
grate routine matters of fact into the 
growing experience of the child 
himself. It would take a long treatise to 

ify various detailed strategies of 
teaching that help achieve this goal. 

Let me focus on only one aspect of 
this topic, upon a common mistake that 
teachers make. I myself am a continual 
offender. It is to present students with 
our own carefully thought out conclu- 
sions when they themselves lack the raw 
experience from which these conclusions 
are fashioned. 

This particular error is inherent, for 
example, in the lecture system. Instead of 
lecturing on comparative religion, for in- 
stance, it would be much better to re- 
quire all students to attend services of 
worship that are unfamiliar to them. If 
raw experience is present, then perhaps 
a lecture may be effective. Much of the 
intellectual apathy we complain about is 
due to our fault of presenting conclu- 
sions in lieu of first-hand experience. To 
us, our well-chiseled conclusion, summing 
up a long intellectual struggle with a 
problem of knowledge or of value, seems 
like a beautiful sonnet. To the student, it 
may be gibberish. 

The fallacy of giving conclusions holds 
both for subject matter and for values. A 
lad of 15 cannot profit from the fully 
fashioned philosophy of life of a man of 
50. To register at all, a statement about 
values must fall precisely on his present 
growing edge. 

_ Teaching, then, is not the art of offer- 
ing conclusions, however hard won and 
valid they may be. No teacher can forci- 
bly enter the students’ proprium and 


pill a ee a ae ae 


ig important about our basic verb “to 
pate.” It will show us that only at the 
of learning is it a transitive verb. 
drill, by reward, by reinforcement, 
does indeed educate the child 
A matters of fact. But true maturity 


comes only when the verb is 


For in matters of importance, 

values lie, the growing individual 

can educate himself. 
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Because of the peculiar character of the 
world-wide unrest that today troubles all 
of us, our attention is more sharply fo- 
cused than ever before on minority-ma- 
jority conflicts. Groups that have ac- 
cepted inequities heaped upon them for 
long years by a dominant group in their 
societies are now asserting themselves, 
often with bitterness as well as vigor. This 
is evident in the relentless efforts of the 
Negro in the United States in his fight for 
integration, the new aggressiveness of the 
African-Asian bloc of new nations in 
world politics, the battle of ethnic mi- 
norities in South Africa against disfran- 
chisement, the insistence of the Negro in 
Britain for greater acceptance, and the 
cry for national autonomy and self-direc- 
tion in Algeria, Angola, and many other 
parts of the planet. 

The crucial dissatisfactions of these 
minorities may be much better under- 
stood by reading these important books. 
In each case, they present a wealth of 
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data and an enlightening set of ideas to 
enlarge our comprehension of the con- 
flicts in minority-majority relationships in 
the modern planet. 

As Wagley and Harris point out, the 
term minority is not necessarily restricted 
to sheer numerical strength. It is not diffi- 
cult to find cases where a larger popula- 
tion group is subject to the indignities 
and the domination of a smaller one. More 
properly, minority here refers to a group 
that is subjected to segregation, discrim- 
ination, or exploitation or that is exposed 
to disabilities, hatred, and ridicule because 
of such characteristics as differences in 
speech, color of skin, texture of hair, re- 
ligion, or ethnic or national descent. 

In Minorities in the New World, Wag- 
ley and Harris, using the term in the sense 
indicated, offer six significant and de- 
tailed case studies of minorities in the 
Americas: the Indians of both Mexico and 
Brazil, the Negroes of both Martinique 
(French West Indies) and the United 
States, the French-speaking people of 
Canada, and the Jews in the United States. 
The authors describe the peculiarities and 
defining characteristics of each group and 
the ways in which they have been re- . 
ceived in the societies of which they arè 
a part. With respect to the Indians, it is 
clear that Mexico has made much prog- 
ress in providing equal rights for them, 
whereas Brazil has been slow in accept- 
ing them to full citizenship. 

Of the Negroes, it is contended that 


the influence of the dominant 


+ white group prevails in every quarter of 


tion because of color 

is not visible today.” On the other hand, 
tion and discrimination against the 

in the United States has been more 

id and restrictive than anywhere else in 
the New World. The relentless fight for 
ion by this group, however, has 

netted remarkable gains in the past decade 
or so, and Negro determination to achieve 
total equality of treatment and full ac- 
ceptance into responsible citizenship has 
taken complete precedence over earlier 
preferences for assimilation, which en- 


y tails a threatening loss of racial identity. 


The Jews of the United States and the 
French-speaking, predominantly Catho- 
lic, population of Canada are different 
types of minorities. Biologically of the 
same racial stock as the majorities in their 
respective nations, their lack of a visible 
racial “uniform” thus makes highly possi- 
ble their complete integration into the 
larger society. In contrast with many 
other minority groups, they enjoy consid- 
erable economic, social, and political ad- 
vantages. Nevertheless, the cost of their 
linguistic and religious distinctiveness has 
been high, and although cultural minori- 
ties may suffer less than ethnic ones, their 
history is a bleak record of man’s inhu- 
manity to man, 

In White and Coloured, Dr. Banton’s 
portrayal of the factors involved in race 
relations in Britain is keen, objective, and 
searching. He recognizes the limitations 
of available scientific findings, and he for- 
mulates problems to guide further investi- 
gations that are needed in the most poig- 
nant human terms. 

„Startlingly, he believes that the general 
diagnosis of the unfavorable treatment 
of colored people as caused by prejudice 
18 simply misleading. After analyzing at 
some length the sociological and psycho- 
logical factors involved in prejudice and 


discrimination, he argues that although 
prejudice and discrimination are often 
found together, they are theoretically 
quite separate aspects of behavior. He 
builds a strong case for the notion that, 
in Britain, discrimination is not based on 
race or color but on the degree of strange- 
ness. Because the colored man is regarded 
as a stranger, his reception is marked by 
coldness and mistrust, but his problem is 
not that of overcoming prejudicial atti- 
tudes deeply associated with conceptions 
of race. Thus, in the changing concep- 
tions of the Negro in Britain, behavior 
toward him is conditioned by class values 
rather than purely ethnic considerations. 
As class attitudes become less viable, Ne- 
groes enjoy greater opportunities and be- 
come less “the stranger.” Well written 
and informative, Banton’s little treatise 
could benefit from some more designative 
subtitle like “Causes of the Behavior of 
British People towards Colored Immi- 
grants.” 

The Eighth Generation switches our 
scene from London and English suburbia 
to New Orleans and the Louisiana bayous. 
A kind of follow-up on the adolescents 
studied in the earlier Children of Bond- 
age, this book is an account of the eighth 
generation since the first Negro slaves 
were landed at New Orleans. 

Rohrer and Edmondson prove exten- 
sive miscegenation among the early In- 
dians, Negroes, French, Spanish, and 
Americans of New Orleans with a re- 
sultant profusion of complex cultural 
classes and castes. The social influences 
deriving from these class cultures has had 
profound effects on the social life of the 
Negro population and has been important 
for other groups. 

The authors’ method, however, is un- 
persuasive. By long case-studies of per- 
sonalities, they attempt to identify those 
traits that are representative and defini- 
tive of the various classes. True enough, 
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their discussions of individuals seem to 
point up characteristics of the classes. But 
the limited number of cases studied, the 
obviously wide variance of characteristics 
within specific classes, and the possibility 
of inadvertent case selection seem grounds 
for questioning the inference from simi- 
larities between two or more subjects of 
commonalities in a particular class. Never- 
theless, this study of the Negro in New 
Orleans and his contemporary social in- 
stitutions provides good background for 
many of the heart-rending problems that 
mark race relationships, especially those 
that develop between different segments 
of the same “racial” population. 

Turning to Segregation and Desegre- 
gation, we have a compact digest of re- 
search articles on Negro segregation and 
integration in the United States which 
have appeared in professional journals, 
mainly in the period from January, 1951, 
through June, 1956. It is a highly usable 
bibliographical source, important not only 
to scholars but to teachers, community 
workers, and citizens who want to be 
factually accurate in their understand- 
ings. 

Tumin searched the International In- 
dex, the Readers Guide to Periodical 
Literature, Sociological Abstracts, and 
Psychological Abstracts for relevant items 
from the available literature. Unpublished 
manuscripts, academic theses and disserta- 
tions, research items published in non- 
research journals, and papers delivered at 
various professional meetings were also 
given consideration. The primary crite- 
rion for inclusion in the final compilation 
was that the article digested be based in 
research or relevant to the empirical in- 
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vestigation of the issues associated with 
segregation and integration. The articles 
are ably abstracted and classified under 
thirteen rubrics. Interestingly, the largest 
number of entries falls under the heading 
of “Attitudes.” 

As Tumin properly says, “the present 
compilation is not to be conceived as a 
prize collection, but rather as a reasonably 
large sample of research literature on 
various aspects of the problem of segre- 
gation and desegregation.” In spite of its 
limitations, however, this volume is a 
noteworthy achievement. The large body 
of material digested, the excellent manner 
of categorizing the material, and the copi- 
ous use of direct quotations from these 
abstracted original works all make Segre- 
gation and Desegregation valuable for 
hurried general reading as well as a refer- 
ence work. 

All the authors of the books reviewed 
here seem cautious, tentative, and doubt- 
ful about possible solutions for the minor- 
ity-majority conflict. Indeed, there seems 
to be no practical immediate solution for 
some of these difficulties. Perhaps much 
depends on the good will that grows from 
informed understanding. If so, the long- 
range effects of these four volumes may 
be happily salutary. They collectively 
represent a reservoir of information on 
the peculiarities and characteristics of mi- 
norities, their attitude toward accultura- 
tion and assimilation, their disabilities at 
the hand of their majority fellows, and 
the rapidly changing character and con- 
text of minority-majority conflicts. There 
are few topics of greater urgency before 
us—all of us. 


Stiles, L. J., Barr, A. S., Douglass, H. Ro 
& Mills, H. H. Teacher Education in the 
United States. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1960. Pp. vii + 512. $6.75. 

Reinhardt, Emma. American Education, 
An Introduction (Rev. ed.). New 
York: Harper, 1960. Pp. xiii + 458. 
$5.00. 


In Teacher Education in the United 
States, Stiles and his colleagues have at- 
tempted to “provide a background of infor- 
mation and facts with which the study and 
redesign of teacher education programs may 
be advanced.” Dr. Rinehart, in her text for a 
first course in education, has furnished an 
admirable illustration of one area in which 

study and redesign” is needed. 

To the extent that the authors of the 
first book have confined themselves to their 
Stated purpose of providing information 
and facts, they have made a real contribu- 
tion to the student who is interested in a 
and overview of the field. As a basis for 
urther study in the major areas outlined or 
as a summary of information from widely 
Scattered sources, the usefulness of the ma- 
terial is unquestioned. 
tog dealing with current issues in teacher 
ne a and with problems and prospects 
“ah s uture, some important points are 
oem ssues related to accreditation of 
Ena preparing institutions and the all- 
well a approach to teacher education are 
oe 7a Other equally important prob- 
ie Such as the professional standards 

ement and the role of the teacher, are 


much less clearly developed. In fact, there 
seems to be a distinct tendency to accept the 
concept of the teaching team with differ- 
entiation of staff duties and levels of pro- 
fessional function without any clear consid- 
eration of the advantages and disadvantages 
of such an arrangement. In this connection, 
also, the internship for teachers at the grad- 
uate level is enthusiastically supported, and 
its superiority to “traditional programs of 
student teaching” is described without ap- 
parent recognition that improved student 
teaching procedures at the fourth- or fifth- 
year level in many institutions include most, 
if not all, of the advantages claimed for the 
newly revived internship. 

In their recurring recital of the many 
criticisms of programs of professional edu- 
cation, the authors of Teacher Education in 
the United States mention the charges of 
superficiality, overlapping, and lack of prac- 
tical application. The traditional Introduc- 
tion to Education course for freshmen or 
sophomores in the professional sequence of 
many teachers college programs is particu- 
larly open to all of these criticisms. Dr. Rein- 
hardt’s American Education was written as 
a text for such a course. It is literate and has 
a wealth of illustrative anecdotes and some 
wonderfully appealing pictures of children 
and school situations. H. H. Remmers in his 
foreword describes the book well when he 
says, “It has warmth without sacrifice of 
scholarship and without failure to face re- 
ality.” Any educator could enjoy an hour 
or two with this highly interesting volume; 
but for a student beginning his professional 
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preparation, it represents the seemingly op- 
ing problems of “too much too soon” 
(What freshman in college is vitally con- 
cerned with instructions for the employ- 
ment interview and the details of teachers’ 
contracts?) and “too little of too much.” 
While stating that she has made a definite 
effort to limit the number of topics, Dr. 
Reinhardt in four hundred pages and four- 
teen chapters attempts to consider as major 
areas teaching as a profession, culture and 
education, the educational ladder (elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher education), and 
administration and finance. All of these areas 
are highly important and deserve major 
consideration in an appropriate setting, per- 
haps at the senior or graduate level, where 
increased professional experience and under- 
standing will permit a scholarly and inten- 
sive study of their relevance to the profes- 
sional development of the teacher. 

Many sincere efforts are being made to 
achieve excellence in teacher education. Each 
has its own part to play, but the two books 
reviewed here do not constitute a major 
contribution to that end. Perhaps the report 
of the New Horizons Project of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards will make such 
a contribution. But perhaps years of consci- 
entious experimentation and open minded- 
evaluation are ahead before words can be 
written which will mark clearly the path 
that we best can tread. 

Dororny McGrocu 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Tolles, F. B. Quakers and the Atlantic 
Culture. New York: Macmillan, 1960. 
Pp. xiii + 160. $3.95. 

With both modesty and conviction, a 
young Quaker historian at Swarthmore 
states in this book an interesting case for the 
extraordinary formative influence of the So- 
ciety of Friends on early American and 
modern Atlantic culture. Their small num- 
ber nowadays makes us forget the historic 
fact that, just as Puritans greatly influenced 
Yankee New England, the Friends did 
equally or more so in Rhode Island (which 
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had ten Quaker governors between 1672 
and 1768), East and West Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, and even as far south 
as North Carolina. The concept of an At- 
lantic Community became strategic in 
World War II and subsequently, but this 
community was a cultural fact in the Quak- 
erismi of the 17th and 18th centuries. Fifty 
years after George Fox’s mission began in 
1652, there were Quaker colonies in every 
part of British America, from Newfound- 
land to Barbados and Surinam. By 1740, the 
Quaker population of the New World had 
outstripped that of Great Britain. The pat- 
tern of the “traveling ministry” (long before 
that of the Methodist “circuit rider”) had 
evangelized Pennsylvania even before Wil- 
liam Penn landed for his “holy experiment.” 

The Quaker pattern of “concern” and for 
being “in the world” gave them great in- 
fluence politically. It has been said that if 
any one man could be held responsible for 
the Civil War, it was John Woolman and 
his preaching against slavery. The Com- 
monwealth under Cromwell used consider- 
able Quaker support, but the Restoration 
was traumatic to Friends, some of whom 
retreated into quietism; and Quaker control 
of Pennsylvania was abdicated in 1756, al- 
though to this day there are no more inde- 
fatigable lobbyists in Washington. The tra- 
ditional close touch of Friends in England 
and America, their “epistles” consciously 
modelled on those of primitive Christianity 
in the Mediterranean world, and their pow- 
erful trade contacts made truly an Atlantic 
culture in the eighteenth-century Anglo- 
Saxon world. Furthermore, Quaker order- 
liness, probity, industry, fair-dealing, fru- 
gality, prudence, and scrupulous honesty 
were qualities of character at the core of 
their success in early capitalism and the 
“Protestant ethic,” and it is an understand- 
able and significant error of Ernst Troeltsch 
to have called Benjamin Franklin himself a 
Quaker (though he was trained in business 
by one). At the same time that Quaker in- 
dustrialists and businessmen were making 
fortunes in railroads, ironworks, merchan- 
dising, and even whaling, there were also the 
Quaker reformers like Lucretia Mott, Eliza- 


beth Fry, and many others. As Kenneth 
Boulding writes, “It is clear that Friends 
have been deeply implicated in the rise of 
the whole set of institutional and technical 
changes which go under the name of ‘capi- 
talism,’” though in the twentieth century, 
the social reformism of the Society of 
Friends is perhaps even more conspicuous. 
The Friends’ appeal in religion to direct ex- 
perience rather than to authority favored 
their great success in science also. Between 
1663 and 1915, 58 Friends were awarded the 
coveted Fellowship of the Royal Society, 
the greatest proportion for any religious 
group. Their intense advocacy of education 
in science far antedates the fear of Russia. 
Perhaps, as Tolles admits, the Quakers were 
weakest in the arts and in the subjects known 
as the “humanities” for all their strength in 
science. But the historian has abundantly 
proven his point: The Quakers are one of 
the tap-roots of American pragmatism. 
Weston La BARRE 
Duke University 


Rostow, W. W. The Stages of Economic 
Growth: A Non-Communist Mani- 
festo. New York: Cambridge Univer. 
Press, 1960. Pp. xi + 179. $3.75. 

This is a popular attempt to describe 
Stages of economic growth in various coun- 
tries of the world. The five stages are (1) 
the traditional society, (2) the preconditions 
for take-off, (3) the take-off, (4) the drive 
to maturity, and (5) the age of high mass- 
ao 

t is Rostow’s opinion that he can classify 
the growth of wealth in the world’s nations 
according to these stages. Most societies 
Stayed in the traditional category for long 
Periods. The traditional societies existed 
almost all over the world until the seven- 
teenth century. In the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, some countries 
nai Europe moved into the “precon- 

tions for take-off” stage, The attitude to- 
wards modern science changed. The idea 
of progress was accepted. The possibility of 


a better life spread. Savi d pi 
tion developed. Saaai 


After these conditions go on for awhile, 
the society is ready for “take-off.” Growth 
becomes the normal activity. Technological 
changes are important, and many groups 
believe that economic improvement is possi- 
ble and desirable. Industries expand rapidly. 
New agricultural procedures are developed. 

After the “take-off” there is a period 
which is called “the drive to maturity.” In 
this period some 10 to 20 per cent of na- 
tional income is invested in new capital. 
“Some 60 years after the take-off, what 
may be called ‘maturity’ is generally at- 
tained.” The age of maturity is the age of 
high mass-consumption. 

Great Britain, according to Rostow, en- 
tered the stage of “take-off” around 
1780, came to maturity around 1850, and 
reached high mass-consumption around 1930. 
Similarly, the United States entered the pe- 
riod of take-off around 1860, reached ma- 
turity in 1910, and entered the stage of high 
mass-consumption around 1925; whereas 
Russia entered the stage of take-off around 
1900 and reached maturity around 1950. 
Countries such as Turkey, Argentina, and 
Mexico have just reached the period of take- 
off. China and India have not quite attained 
this stage. 

This analysis will doubtless help many 
people to understand the patterns of eco- 
nomic history in various countries, But other 
authors could come up with very different 
time periods and substantially different 
causes that would be just as legitimate. If 
inclined to do so, for example, one could 
probably make a strong case for dividing 
the periods of growth in terms of the de- 
gree of technical knowledge and the amount 
of capital available. With all its limitations, 
however, Rostow’s book is an important ad- 
dition to our insight into the Stages of Eco- 
nomic Growth. 

Harop CLARK 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Gellhorn, W. American Rights. New 
York: Macmillan, 1960. Pp. vi + 232. 
$4.50. 

One of the grotesque defects of our consti- 
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tutional scholarship is the determined in- 
sistence on objectivity. Legal literature often 
begins with a comfortable shield of non- 
involvement and creates a world of assump- 
tions in place of facts and a vacuum in place 
of theory. 

If objectivity merely means that a writer 
does not distort his judgments or pillory 
the available facts in order to prove a thesis, 
the objection to objectivity disappears. Such 
an approach is clearly laudable. It helps to 
avoid dishonesty and error and separates 
criticism from fanaticism. But objectivity 
also means something else: the desire to an- 
alyze impersonally without involving one’s 
self in the conflicts or dilemmas implicit 
in the analysis. However such a point of 
view may work in other fields, the attempt 
to adopt it in constitutional analysis is ab- 
surd. The constitution abounds with unde- 
cided problems, and often these problems 
must be resolved before an adult discussion 
of others can begin. In addition, cases in- 
volving questions of individual rights are— 
Do not shudder at the word!—moral prob- 
lems that defy rigorous scientific analysis. 
What does the Supreme Court mean when 
it decides that a certain action denies an in- 
dividual due process or equal treatment be- 
fore the law? How is it possible to talk 
realistically about constitutional rights with- 
out examining the contexts in which con- 
flicts arise, an examination that is, as his- 
torians testify, almost wholly a matter of 
judgment and evaluation? Objectivity here 
may be synonymous with a recital of the 
strict holdings of the Court and nothing 
more—the creation, in the end, of a world 
of jural propositions divorced from the com- 
plexity of the real world of human ac- 
tivity. 

It is one of the blessings of Walter Gell- 
horn’s book that its author does not fear to 
examine the contexts and implications of 
constitutional decisions. Law is rooted in 
the world of activity, and Professor Gell- 
horn has not hesitated to involve himself 
in this world. This is not to say that Ameri- 
can Rights is a brief for a civil libertarian 
position. While Gellhorn is on the side of 
the angels, the object of his work is an in- 
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quiry into the state of our most basic con- 
stitutional rights, and that state is given 
fairly and completely—“objectively,” one is 
tempted to say. But the implications of legis- 
lative investigations or school desegregation, 
the ability to advocate radical ideas, the rele- 
vance of the Smith Act or the Japanese ex- 
clusion cases to civil liberty or national de- 
fense become part of the commentary. The 
unpleasant implications that Justice Jackson 
drew from his experience with the Nazis 
becomes an object of concern and a focus 
for analysis. 

American Rights contains little analysis 
of constitutional theories and offers no syste- 
matic methodology for constitutional in- 
vestigation. This is surprising, because we 
are used to reading books containing noth- 
ing else. But we do get a sound examination 
of part of the real world of civil right, 
which is, I suppose, quite enough. 

Burton ZWIEBACH 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


Murray, T. E. Nuclear Policy for War 
and Peace. New York: World Publ., 
1960. Pp. 241. $4.00. 

Fowler, J. H. (Ed.) Fallout. New York: 
Basic Books, 1960. Pp. x + 235. $5-50. 
Murray’s Nuclear Policy is full of ideas; 

Fowler & Company’s Fallout only has facts. 

But Fallout is exciting, and Nuclear Policy, 

as a first point, is dull. 

Mr. Murray, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner, urges “morality” as the determinant 
of our nuclear policies, “Morality” holds that 
a megaton thermonuclear war is sinful, but 
some wars are “just,” and just wars are, 
among other things, “limited” to kiloton 
bursts against purely military objectives and 
personnel. A megaton releases a thousand 
kilotons, and a kiloton releases a thousand 
tons of TNT energy. The moral difference 
moves Mr. Murray to favor dismantling 
megaton production and beefing up the kilo- 
ton output. His policies are compromises 
between savagery and pacifism, which are, 
of course, equally evil extremes. Mr. Murray 
is for wars fought by young men as, from 
the safety of a chivalrous off-limits, old men 


direct them, women weep for them, and 
children forget them. One wonders if a 
younger male author might not favor wars 
fought by women and old men, including 
Congress and the entire federal establish- 
ment. 

On peaceful uses of atomic power, the 
Murray morality stipulates that private in- 
dustry should build nuclear reactors for 
electrical power wherever they will pay off 
economically, and government should build 
bigger ones wherever in the world they will 
pay off politically. Other problems in the 
peaceful field are left, with thanks, to vi- 
sionaries. 

Mr. Murray’s morality (“Man is neither 
an angel nor a beast”) is plainly derived from 
St. Thomas Aquinas. The great Dominican’s 
principles, as handled by Mr. Murray, bear 
the marks of full discussion with a parish 
priest, who had them from the seminary, for 
communication to a Christian public which, 
though not bestial nor yet angelic, hasn’t 
read the Summa Theologica either. Though 
the Commissioner fought hard and loud, the 
Murray views ex Aquino (pace, Thomas) 
never prevailed. I am not sure the country 
would have survived the prevalence of Mur- 
ray. Energy, application, and talk are no 
substitutes for brainpower. 

Brainpower brings me to editor Fowler’s 
F. allout, I know, now, how the fission-fusion- 
fission, sometimes called the hydrogen, 
bombs are put together. Testing them has 
made the northern hemisphere “hotter” than 
the southern, with radioactive isotopes buzz- 
ing out their half-lives in soil, plants, food, 
bones, cells, and genes. The cumulative 
dosage, barring boosts from further testing 
or a war, will reach a peak in 1965. Those 
seriously hurt and to be hurt by resultant 
cell destruction, bone cancer, leukemia, gen- 
eralized life-shortening, and gene mutation 
are neither zero nor many—say 20,000 extra 
cases of leukemia and 20,000 extra cases of 
genetic defects in the world over the next 
30 years. In St. Louis, they’re collecting 50,- 
000 baby teeth for a run-down on strontium 
90 in children’s bone tissue. Those wishing 
for more bomb testing talk about the av- 
erages, which are favorable; those against it 


talk about cases and the tendency of some 
types of radiation to “hot-spot”; no victim, 
as the grisly radiation accidents suggest, is 
usually consolable by the news that he was 
the one case in a million. The Geneva ne- 
gotiations on banning nuclear explosion tests 
are being held up by technological and hu- 
man problems; the technological ones have 
eventual solutions. A 3,000-megaton attack 
on the United States will be an affair of mere 
hours, of near-hits and far misses, of blasts 
and firestorms, of radiation sickness and 
death, leaving 60 percent of the American 
population still walking around, most of 
them wishing they weren’t. A 10,000-mega- 
ton attack will kill 80 percent in 60 days; 
20,000 megatons, 95 percent. The figures will 
be a little lower for the Soviet Union. Pres- 
ent stockpiles are ready for mutual 20,000- 
megaton deliveries. Preventive and curative 
medicine is helpless to deal with such multi- 
tudes, and civil defense, though good in 
Russia, was handed to the states of the 
United States, resulting, so far, in vast ex- 
penditures of rhetoric. 

On all these subjects, Mr. Fowler has 
gathered authoritative writers addicted to 
understatement and either let them or made 
them write simply and specifically. Fallout 
has something new for all but the experts, 
and is an impressive and important perform- 
ance. 

Jonn BARDEN 
Fenn College, Cleveland 


Birmingham, F. A. The lvy League To- 
day. New York: Crowell, 1961. Pp. 
257. $4.50. 

Boroff, D. Campus USA. New York: 
Harper, 1961. Pp. xiii + 210. $4.50. 
Millett, F. D. Professor: Problems and Re- 
wards in College Teaching. New York: 

Macmillan, 1961. Pp. 189. $3.50. 

Rubin M. A Trip Into Town. New York: 
Harper, 1961. Pp. 216. $3.50. 

ene May. re Small Room. New 
York: Norton, 1961. Pp. 249. $3-95- 
Michael Rubin’s trip into town entails 

a sophisticated peep-behind-the-walls into 

Barnard and Columbia College. It is the 
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story of a Barnard undergraduate, Sukie, 
whose pathology drives her to bizarre, ex- 
hibitionist non-conformity and a ruthless 
dependency upon her loyal friends, Stephen 
and Esther. On the sick and seamy side, the 
narrative is hardly a representatively accu- 
rate picture of an actual institution or a gen- 
eralized portrayal of undergraduate experi- 
ences. It does, however, capture some of 
the flavor of authentic college life, and in 
this particular situation, the flavor is rein- 
forced by references to local eateries and 
wineries familiar to the Columbia neighbor- 
hood. Rubin writes entertainingly and con- 
vincingly, and his tale does serve to remind 
us that undergraduates and college faculty 
members, much like people in general, are 
heir to psychological distresses and have 
private lives hardly perceptible but by no 
means irrelevant from the perspective of the 
classroom or the administrator’s office. It is 
hard to read this book without a bit of pro- 
ductive wondering about the degree to 
which one’s own institution has the subter- 
ranean characteristics of the fictional Bar- 
nard and Columbia of A Trip into Town. 
Another novel, The Small Room, by May 
Sarton, is an intimate and rich description of 
the climate of a small but select women’s 
college in New England. Its portrayal of the 
private lives of faculty members and admin- 
istrators, their genuine concern for students 
and education, and the complexity of prob- 
lems within the academic community echoes 
the experience of anyone in college teach- 
ing. 
The story develops from a seemingly sim- 
ple student problem—an incident of term- 
paper plagiarism. In its eventual solution, 
the situation persuasively and complexly in- 
volves the emotions, expectations, and atti- 
tudes of the student starring in the problem, 
the student body as a whole, the faculty, 
and the administration. The result is a beau- 
tiful mosaic of human interaction that pro- 
vokes only one criticism, May Sarton knows 
the academic world so well that her faculty 
people are too purely sculptured and appear 
unrealistically committed to their profession. 
Nevertheless, there is no factual error in 
Miss Sarton’s description of the dedication 
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that is very much a requirement in the pro- 
fession of teaching. Her presentation is 
sincere and knowledgeable. It is entertaining 
to read, and its intimate plunge into the 
rarely visible but always and poignantly 
operating aspects of life on a small college 
campus is authentically articulated. 

But fiction imposes limits, given as it is to 
a specific situation. In a more general con- 
text for the instructional side of college 
life, Fred Millet’s The Professor is a matter- 
of-fact, lay-it-on-the-line clarification of 
what “being a professor” means. Millet dis- 
cusses, for the benefit of the layman or the 
person contemplating a professorial career, 
the financial limits and opportunities, the 
professional commitments, administrative en- 
tanglements, student concerns, committee 
demands, and the rewards despite and be- 
cause of the very nature of teaching at this 
level of the educational ladder. One of a 
series of professional career descriptions 
which Macmillan is currently publishing, 
The Professor is well written, and its in- 
formative power is delightfully increased by 
a chapter that deviates from straight factual 
reporting to the narrative of a mythical, 
but, oh, so typical, day in a professor’s life. 
Both Sarton and Millet will strike chords of 
familiar response in their professional read- 
ership. 

But what of the colleges themselves? 
There are all kinds. And while “college life” 
is an entity in itself, climates, attitudes, and 
goals are almost rampantly diverse within it. 

Recommended with enthusiasm are The 
Ivy League and Campus USA, which, be- 
tween the two, present a good sampling of 
American campuses. The Ivy League is 
zesty with the spirit of a tradition of learn- 
ing despite the impetuous onslaught each 
September of representatives of “the new 
generation.” The chapter titles are irresistible 
(my favorite: “Desired Under the Elms: 
The Ivy Girl”—or, maybe, “The Couth and 
the Uncouth”), The author is a former edi- 
tor of Esquire, and it shows. This is a lively 
but genuinely informed consideration of the 
ivy league. 

Campus USA is an eye-opening safari in 
the deep bush of the college jungle. Since a 


college springs into being to fit a local need, 
and needs change with time as locales change 
in tone, status, and expectation, the variety 
of colleges in the US is quite awesome. 
From the ivy league to a newly bustling 
college where it is firmly believed that C 
students need a break, Professor Borofft 
(also Esquire experienced as well as The 
New Yorker and Harper’s) has us sipping 
and savoring among the ways by which col- 
leges meet their intellectual, affective, and 
value-laden responsibilities to their varied 
student populations. He presents for our re- 
flection a number of differing kinds of situa- 
tions and opportunities from the securely tra- 
ditional school to the newly built college in 
a newly developed community where the 


à 
freshman class is the only class, and there 
is, therefore, the newly created student with 
no criterion for achievement and no estab- 
lished identification with class level. Fitting 
into our five books of well written literature, 
Campus USA has a personal appeal, and its 
identification of various kinds of college 
opportunities should make it a valuable re- 
source for school counselors, as well as a 
source of welcome information to most of us 
who judge college life by our own personal 
and intimate, but limited, experience. Col- 
lege, it is obvious, means many things to 
many people. In keeping with our pluralistic 
ideals in America, it should! 

Jo HarrIsoN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Book Notes 


In spite of television and teaching ma- 
chines, the book remains basic among in- 
structional materials. For some of us—hu- 
manists or fuddy-duddies, depending on 
one’s point of view—this apparent perma- 
nence of the book is reassuring; it suggests 
a continuity to the tradition of learning that 
may yet weather the storms of technology. 
The reassurance is particularly strong when 
the strength of the book is manifest in the 
sciences themselves, An Inexpensive Science 
Library (Washington, D. C.: Amer. Assn. 
Adv. Science, 1961. $0.25) is a useful case 
in point. It lists no less than 679 paperbacks, 
all recommended for high school students, 
college undergraduates, teachers, and the 
ubiquitous “educated layman” (who may 
be precisely the product on which our 
schools might best focus their serious at- 
tention). The fifth annual edition of a prized 
catalogue, the new Library includes selected 
works from earlier lists, volumes overlooked 
in previous editions, and newer books avail- 


able in the United States through July, 1961. - 


Excellently indexed and containing the 
names and addresses of both publishers and 
paperback dealers, this bibliography of 
cheaply accessible scientific writings is worth 
at least its weight in gold to individual teach- 
ers as well as to school and college libraries. 

The central point about modern science, 
of course, is that far from staying within 
laboratory bounds, it is shot through our 
national (and international) life. As Leonard 
Silk makes clear in The Research Revolution 
(New York: McGraw Hill, 1960. Pp. x + 
244. $4.95), the fastest growing industry in 
the United States is large-scale research, and 
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the most rapidly expanding markets, both 
here and abroad, are those for new products, 
new materials, and new skills. In 1959, we 
spent $12 billion on research and develop- 
ment; conservative projections yield esti- 
mates of $22.2 billion by the end of the 
1960s. Silk readably and provocatively de- 
velops the thesis that our rate of economic 
growth is essentially dependent on our con- 
tinuing and regular investment in knowl- 
edge, that the limits on economic growth 
are set only by our ingenuity in systematiz- 
ing the process of innovation. 

But if the great new emphasis on tech- 
nology and its supporting basic research is 
the new determiner of our economic life, it 
also is the source of worry. “Many are 
those,” says Rene Dubos, the experimental 
microbiologist of the Rockefeller Institute, 
“who believe that an uncontrolled appetite 
for the products of modern technology is 
intoxicating human reason . . . As reason 
falls asleep or becomes intoxicated, mon- 
sters take command of civilization and man 
loses his humanity, even though he may 
gain wealth and power.” In The Dreams of 
Reason (New York: Columbia Univer. 
Press, 1961. Pp. xii + 167. $5.00), Dr. Dubos 
takes a searching look at the way in which 
science, a potential adornment of the human 
mind, has come to be valued chiefly as 4 
means to wealth and power and to be re- 
garded by many as corrupt and a dehuman- 
izing influence. The source of this corrup- 
tion he finds in the tradition of Francis 
Bacon and his utopia of happiness based on 
the application of science to civil life. Under 
this utopian star, science has thrived, but it 


has also been progressively more associated 
with industrial, military, and political ends. 
"The result has been a shaking of the integrity 
of science as a human enterprise and the 
creation of urgent ethical dilemmas for 
scientists themselves. 

Learned, literate, and at once passionate 
and disinterested, Dubos argues for a con- 
ception of science as a way of searching 
nature that “enlarges awareness by sharpen- 
ing and extending the direct perceptions 
from which philosophy originated.” This 
heightening of perception that is here 
marked as the true value of science is, of 
course, also the basic value ascribed to 
aesthetic experience. Indeed, one suspects 
that Dubos would applaud Thomas Munro’s 
idea that the contemplation of art can trans- 
form impulse into insight, witness alterations 
in adolescent sexual preoccupations toward 
a hearty and sane admiration of bodily 
beauty in all its forms. This kind of value in 
art, as in science, requires effective teaching 
to come to full fruition, and Dr. Munro has 
good things to say on this score in his essay 
on “The Interrelation of the Arts in Sec- 
ondary Education,” half of The Creative 
Arts in American Education (Cambridge, 
Mass: Harvard Univer. Press, 1960. Pp. vi 
+ 65. $2.50). The other half is contributed 
by Sir Herbert Read, the noted aesthetician, 
who discusses play as “The Third Realm of 
Education.” As he always is, Sir Herbert is 
urbane, informed, and challenging, but he 
never achieves a persuasive basis for his ar- 
gument that aesthetic play is the device by 
which our educational process can provide 
an “integration of theory and practice, of 
man and nature.” Perhaps the problem lies 
in his insistence on conceiving of the human 
being as somehow distinct from “nature,” a 
tendency that unhappily colors much of 
modern science. 

So far as the educational use of literary 
art is concerned, a prime requisite, of course, 
Is a suitable text that is easily available. Bar- 
Ton’s Educational Series has been distribut- 
mg a variety of novels and plays in inexpen- 
sive paperbacks that admirably escape the 
appearance of “school books.” Readable 
type, attractive covers, and competently 


a 
done critical introductions permit a direct 
and happy with the work itself. 
Some of the introductions are themselves 
examples of inventive and educationally 
useful criticism, like Harriet de Onis’s 
sketch of Benito Galdós in her translation 
of his Doña Perfecta. One of the big ad- 
vantages of this series is its attention to 
capable translations of tales and dramas out- 
side English, of which the Galdós novel and 
Goethe’s Egmont are fine examples. 

And another slant on the classroom han- 
dling of “literary” materials is provided by 
Neil Postman and his colleagues in Televi- 
sion and the Teaching of English (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961. Pp. 
x + 138. $1.00), a report by the Commit- 
tee on the Study of Television of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. There 
is a workmanlike and calm appraisal of tele- 
vision as an educational medium and its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages as an agency that 
affects taste. Then there follow some illus- 
trations of how the “art” of the home 
screen can be used within the English cur- 
riculum in order to develop the critical re- 
sponse upon which improved TV program- 
ming really depends, to take advantage of 
the not inconsiderable items of distinctive 
value that can be found in television’s total 

rogram offering, and to face up to the 
sheer fact of TV’s existence and its being a 
factor of importance for all who are con- 
cerned with the state of our language, the 
heightening of our aesthetic capacities, and 
the deeper comprehension of our fast-mov- 
ing world. A careful reading and assimila- 
tion of this report could clear the air of 
much cant and one-sided misjudgment with 
respect to television as, willy-nilly, a cultural 
and educational force. 

All this means, of course, the obvious: It 
is impossible to teach science or art effec- 
tively without becoming deeply involved in 
history and considerations of society. The 
Martin G. Brumbaugh Lectures, edited by 
Frederick C. Gruber under the title of Ed- 
ucation and the State (Philadelphia: Univer. 
Penna. Press, 1960. Pp. 95. $2.75), explores 
in four essays (by Edward W. Brice, Roy 
F. Nichols, William C. Kvaraceus, and 
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James E. Russell) the relationship of con- 
temporary education to the Constitutional 
ideals of the United States with respect to 
four concrete problems—the newly inde- 
pendent nations, American mass education, 
delinquency, and the development of citi- 
zenship responsibilities. If there is litele that 
is new in these competent presentations, 
there is much that deserves many creative 
reconsiderations; and the book does provide 
a unifying theme for the contemplation of 
our problems. Democratic social life depends 
primarily on the public involvement of vir- 
tually all the individuals who are party to it. 
Its survival and increased strength, then, are 
functions of the degree to which opportuni- 
ties can be found and created for responsi- 
bly increasing that involvement. Domestic 
delinquency and the overseas burgeoning of 
new countries both require the equipping 
of masses of people with relevant occupa- 
tional skills to meet their economic needs 
and with the values and the knowledge to 
commit themselves wholeheartedly to the 
ways of freedom in social organization and 
government, The stress placed here on pub- 
lic schools as agencies for the creation of re- 
sponsible and informed public participation 
has the ring of rightness to it, and quarreling 
with details of the contributors’ arguments 
simply illustrates one of the outcomes of 
education which they are urging. 

More historically, two books deserve at- 
tention for those who are serious about pro- 
viding education with its proper perspectives 
in time. One is the one-volume abridgment 
by Richard N. Current, T. Harry Williams, 
and Frank Freidel of their big two-volume 
History of the United States. The shorter 
version, called American History: A Survey 
(New York: Knopf, 1961. Pp. liii + grt. 
$9.00), is an undergraduate text, but a rather 
remarkable one. It is in the tradition of 
stylistically graceful histories; the profuse 
illustrations include eye-catching cartoons 
and photographs as well as well-drawn maps 
and graphs, and there are many illustrative 
quotations (and, even partial reproductions) 
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of source materials. The book gives some 
idea of how historians work as well as a 
grand survey of the sweep of American de- 
velopment. Textbook or not, it is the best 
general history of the United States that 
we have come across since the bigger work 
of ten years ago by Morrison and Com- 


mager. 

The other volume is John Lawrence's A 
History of Russia (New York: Farrar, 
Straus, and Cudahy, 1960. Pp. xii+372. 
$6.50). Based on the conviction that the 1917 
revolution represented a culmination of the 
Russian past, not a break with it, this little 
book sets the Soviet age (to which about a 
third of the contents is devoted) in the per- 
spectives of developing Russian culture. Be- 
ginning with Herodotus’s observations of 
the Slavic Scyths and ending with Khrush- 
chev’s full supplanting, doctrinally as well 
as personally, of Stalin, Lawrence argues 
that the momentum and character of Rus- 
sian history leave greater room than is 
ordinarily thought for dissent and uprisings 
within the Soviet structures—note the first 
strikes in thirty years in the Soviet Union 
after the Polish and Hungarian revolutions. 
And while the political aspirations of Soviet 
youth are still overwhelmingly socialist, 
there is considerable repudiation of at least 
the older successors of the Stalin regime. 
Thus, measures designed to strengthen the 
Communist Party may not also purify Com- 
munist ideology. The movements within 
Soviet Communism are not unlike those that 
began within the Czarist tradition, and the 
result may well be that the Party, like the 
Czars, may be unable to estimate the limita- 
tions it can assign to freedom. 

And thus we come full circle, as we must, 
to the elemental impulse toward liberty that 
sometimes blazes and sometimes only flick- 
ers weakly in the human enterprises of sci- 
ence and art and in man himself. Perhaps 
the most basic function of education is to 
guard and nourish that sacred fire until it 
warms the entire world.—EJS 


CURRENT TOP-LEVEL READING FOR ANY AMERICAN 
INTERESTED IN EDUCATION; NOW IN ITS THIRD PRINTING 


The Process of Education 


By Jerome S. Bruner 


“What shall we teach and to what end?” A noted psychologist discusses 
this fundamental question in the light of pioneering experiments in teach- 
ing that have been taking place across the nation for the past five years. 

The author concludes, on the basis of convincing evidence, that the 
basic concepts of science and the humanities can be grasped by children 
far earlier than has ever been thought possible. The task is to present 
the fundamental structure of the material to be learned in a form that 
can first be apprehended intuitively by the child, and then later, through 
instruction, to build upon this intuitive understanding. The important 
ideas of “structure” and “intuition,” and their relation to intellectual 
development, are examined not only from a psychological point of view, 
but also from the practical standpoint of putting together and teaching 
a school curriculum. 

“In my opinion it will be a classic, comparable for its philosophical 
centrality and humane concreteness to some of the essays of Dewey.”— 
Paul Goodman in New York Herald Tribune. 

“He has written a useful, satisfying, and for me, a very exciting book. 
It may fall short of someone's idea of perfection, but, like an industrial 
diamond, it is a working gem.”—Frank G. Jennings in Saturday mri 


IMPORTANT REPRINTS 


i The Education of Nations 


By Robert Ulich. “This volume is a positive contribution to an appreciation 
of the forces that fashion school systems. Would that many other writers on 
education possessed as much scholarly perspective as Robert Ulich.”"—William 
K. Selden in Saturday Review $6.75 
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Three Thousand Years 
i of Educational Wisdom 


Edited by Robert Ulich. A second printing of the revised, enlarged edition of 
(7 a work “which has been welcomed everywhere as a major contribution to the 
history of education, to its philosophy, and to the history of civilization itself. 


—Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals. $7.00 


Higher Education in the United 
States: The Economic Problems 


Edited by Seymour E. Harris. A collection of papers presented by 42 leading 
educators, administrators and college finance officers, who discuss not only the 
financial problems of their respective institutions of higher learning but how 


they are attempting to deal with the challenge of the current crisis. $5.50 
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new education books for ‘62 


THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE MOVEMENT : 
By RALPH R. FIELDS, Columbia University. Available in January, 
1962. 

McGraw-Hill Administration in Education Series 


This upper-division and duate text presents both the historical and the contemporary 
lets re of She conned Coane: starting with the development of the two-year junior col- 
and its transition into a community college. This is followed by a thorough description 

of four active community colleges, their communities, their administrative organizations, 
the students, the faculty, the instructional guidance services and student activities, 
as well as the colleges’ plans for the future. 


UNDERSTANDING EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH: An Introduction 
By D. B. VAN DALEN, University of Pittsburgh. Available in January, 
1962. 


A graduate-level textbook designed to bridge the gap between oversimplified accounts of 
research and advanced technical studies, With a minimum of technical jargon and many 
simple illustrations, it introduces the student to the logical, psychological, and mathematical 
foundations upon which scientific investigations rest. 


EDUCATING EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 


By NORRIS G. HARING, University of Kansas Medical School ; and 
E. LAKIN PHILLIPS, National Orthopedic and Rehabilitation Hos- 
pital, Arlington, Virginia. Available in January, 1962. 

McGraw-Hill Psychology and Human Development in Education Series 
An upper division and graduate level text stressing the simplicity and practicality of a 
structured for emotionally disturbed children in a school setting. It departs from 
traditional of treatment in giving more emphasis and support to teachers and par- 
ents on how they can actively help the recovery of the emotionally disturbed child. 
EDUCATION AND NATIONALISM: 
An Interpretation of American Education 
By GLADYS A. WIGGIN, University of Maryland. Available in Feb- 
ruary, 1962. 


Foundations in Education 


The only book to deal, in detail, with the relationship of American education to nationalism, 
this text interprets American education in light of the task of the schools in serving as an 
instrument in supporting a republican society. A three-part text: Backgrounds of the Ameri- 
can School System, Evolution of the American Educational Pattern, Establishing American 


MODERN PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION, 3rd Edition 


By J. S. BRUBACHER, University of Michigan. Available in March, 
1962. 


Foundations in Education 


A general revision of a leading senior-graduate text which still i l k in th 

field with both a comparative and a philosophical delienn. The pate pc sereal 
new schools of educational philosophy which have become prominent in the last decade and 
gives increased emphasis to politico-economic philosophies of education in this new edition. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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LAWRENCE A. CREMIN, General Editor 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: a documentary history 
Introduction and notes by David G. Scanlon. These documents, from Comenius’ 
“College of Light” to the,Soviet-American exchange agreement of 1958, lend perspec- 
tive to ever more urgent international problems. Cloth $2.95 Paper $1.95 


DEWEY ON EDUCATION 
Introduction and notes by Martin S. Dworkin. Some of Dewey's most characteristic 
statements: My Pedagogic Creed, The School and Society, The Child and the Cur- 


riculum, and two later essays appraising “progressive education.” 
Cloth $2.50 Paper $1.25 


THE REPUBLIC AND THE SCHOOL: 


Horace Mann on the education of free men 
Introduction and notes by Lawrence A. Cremin. Selections from Mann's famous re- 
ports to the Massachusetts Board of Education, classic statements on the relations be- 
tween popular education and republican government. Cloth $2.50 Paper $1.50 


THE SUPREME COURT AND EDUCATION 
Introduction and notes by David Fellman. Opinions embodying some of the most 
Cogent discussions of educational policy set before the public in recent years: on re- 
ligion, segregation, and academic freedom. Cloth $2.50 Paper $1.50 


CRUSADE AGAINST IGNORANCE: Thomas Jefferson on education 
Introduction and notes by Gordon C. Lee. Selections presenting many of the partic- 
ulars of Jefferson's conception of the education appropriate to a free people. Their 
current significance is clear. Cloth $2.50 Paper $1.50 


AMERICAN IDEAS ABOUT ADULT EDUCATION, 1710-1951 
Introduction and notes by C. Hartley Grattan. This compendium of distinguished 
Americans’ views is relevant today: more than eight million adults attend some formal 
course of instruction; and the number will rise. Cloth $2.50 Paper $1.25 


CHARLES W. ELIOT AND POPULAR EDUCATION 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. Krug. Nine scholarly documents (articles, ad- 
Á dresses, and reports) reveal the mind and heart of a powerful analyst of public school 
f Ì education for all the people. Cloth $2.95 Paper $1.95 


S Through your bookstore or direct from: 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
i “New York 27, N. Y. 


“Timely and provocative, a must for those 
concerned with education in urban areas.” 
—LOUISE S. STIE Washington Post 


EDUCATION and INCOME 


Inequalities of Opportunity in Our Public Schools 


by PATRICIA CAYO SEXTON, Asst. Prof, of Educational Sociolpgy, New York University 
Foreword by Kenneth B. Clark, Prof. of Psychology, College of the City of New York 


“One of the most significant beoks con- “Mrs. Sexton jaquite right . . . in stressing 
cerned with the problems of education in the fact tharis, child from a culturally de- 


lower income ps. Dr. Sexton does a bril- prived home does not get an even break in 


liant job of precisely illuminating the vari- 
ous ways in which educational discrimina- 
tion functions yagin the culturally deprived 
child, This is indeed a major contri- 
bution."—FRANK RIESSMAN, Dépt. of 


our schools, . . . This fact is not new but it 
is important and troublesome. It deserves to 
be restated, emphasized, and examined, and 
we must do something about it, This fact 
makes Education and Income an important 
book, for no one who reads it will remain 


complacent.”—Saturday Review 
298 pages; index; notes $6.00 
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FOR ALL THE WORLD'S CHILDREN—The United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
the oe agency of the United Nations devoted extlusively to the welfare of children and 
mothers throughout the world, last year provided assistance in the fields of health, nutri- 
tion and social services to over 56 million children and mothers in more than 100 countries. 


THE UNITED STATES COMMITTEE FOR UNICEF is the American arm t 

i 3 o promote 
kiomaa and i suppers for UNICEF in this country. As part of a new program, ERES 
ma a s, Eg both the elementary and secondary school levels, have ben prepared for 
teachers. These are available without cost from the-US Committee for UNICEF, United 
Nations Headquarters, New York, New York. Full information about the Committee's 
ongoing projects of support—Trick or Treat for UNICEF, the sale of UNICEF Greeting 
Cards, the Hi Neighbor series of books and records, the Youth Out for UNICEF project, 
and Associate Membership in the Committee—are also available. 


“Mankind owes to the child the best it has to give” 


United Nations Declaration of the Rights of the Child 
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A case study in vignette: 


San Francisco State College 


Shp by peim, from The American 
College, edited by Nevitt Sanford and published 
in December, 1961, by John Wiley and Sons. 


Like most community studies, this is a col- 
ae effort. Our work was assisted by Eliza- 
th Raspolic, who spent a nonresident term 
away from Bennington College helping our in- 
ae and by numerous painstaking criticisms 
a several drafts of this vignette, some of which 
i us as much as many weeks of “research.” 
Ke are especially indebted to Dean Reginald 
Son ma other members of the administration of 
= rancisco State College, who read several 
ey. of the vignette, and to S. I. Hayakawa 
7 Pil Young, of the San Francisco State Col- 
ri actulty, who did likewise. We are also 
fr a ted to Robert A. Nisbet, Herbert Mac- 
oby, Ralph H. Turner, Nahum Medalia, Joseph 
; Seymour Lipset, and Wilson Record 

to i peenu Finally, we are indebted 
va administration of San Francisco State, 
especially to Merle Milfs, who not only al- 


eae o assisted our investigations (DR 


CONTRASTS BETWEEN Massachusetts and 
California have so long been a part of 
American folklore that undoubtedly they 
influenced our decision to expand our 
parochial range by going to the opposite 
side of the country. For colleges in Mas- 
sachusetts and California are nearly as 
different as the climate, geography, eco- 
nomics, and politics of the two states; 


' indeed, many in California and a few in 


Massachusetts regard the contrast as his- 
torical and see the Massachusetts colleges 
as embodying a passing tradition whereas 
California heralds an emerging one. We 
knew that San Francisco State College 
had begun not as a land-grant institution, 
but as a normal school, and that in the 
years since World War IL, it had not only 
grown greatly as a liberal arts center, but 


E 


also as a locale of energetic experiment 
—one that was open enough so that one 
of us (Jencks) could spend six months 
there as a part-time student in the Educa- 
tion Division and as a part-time inter- 
viewer of students and faculty. More- 
over, we knew that research on State was 
under way at the Center for the Study 
of Higher Education in Berkeley; and 
through the generous and discerning co- 
operation of Martin Trow and Burton 
Clark of the Center, we had access to ex- 
tensive questionnaire materials compar- 
ing undergraduates at State with those at 
other institutions. This work at Berkeley, 
and Jencks’s field experience, have in 
some small measure helped us to cope 
with the truly insurmountable difficulties 
of writing a reasonably accurate ethnog- 
raphy of a community of more than 
10,000, including a full-time faculty of 
over 400. The reader, however, should 
keep in mind that, despite our own best 
efforts, and that of our critics at San 
Francisco State itself, our frame of refer- 
ence, formed in the East and Midwest, 
may not be wholly appropriate to the 
college we are now discussing. 


California Zeitgeist 


In very recent years, the scientific 
communities of MIT and Harvard have 
been among the factors in the develop- 
ment of a number of scientific companies 
in the Boston area engaged in research 
and development, primarily in electronics 
and related fields, But although these 
companies have absorbed some of New 
England’s skilled labor force, their pres- 
ence has not greatly increased the de- 
mand that public institutions, such as the 
University of Massachusetts, increase their 
output of scientifically trained graduates. 
In California, however, the relation be- 
tween occupational facilities and public 
education is closer and far more visible. 
Modern, highly technical industry can 
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follow its labor supply as early industries 
would have followed water power or 
basic minerals, and California’s continu- 
ing investment in education has been one 
factor in providing the state with a larger 
supply of socially and technologically 
skilled employees than any other state 
possesses. To be sure, many Eastern- 
trained technicians want to live in Cali- 
fornia, and the aircraft and electronic 
companies in the southern part of the 
state have taken advantage of climate and 
scenery. The 30,000 persons who gradu- 
ate each year from California colleges 
have, however, along with the 400,000 
new immigrants to the state, been an im- 
portant factor in the spectacular increase 
of people and plants (the number of the 
former has doubled every generation for 
a century). 

We do not, however, want to over- 
stress the rationality of California’s in- 
vestment in education, rationality that is, 
in occupational and economic terms. Cali- 
fornia is the state in which a small aircraft 
company several years ago pioneered 
with a four-day week once a month to 
allow its employees to take even greater 
advantage of the leisure resources of 
Southern California, and the state whose 
public authorities commission surveys 
the market for boating in order to see 
whether additional marinas should be 
provided at public expense. The existence 
of more tuition-free local colleges than 
in any other state, despite the presence 
of many old people afraid of inflation 
and resentful of tax expenditure, is as 
much a result of affluence as a cause of 
it, for California has gone further in de- 
veloping all forms of leisure than most 
other states. The mere physical presence 
of a nearby college, socially and academi- 
cally as well as geographically accessible, 
serves as a kind of automatic recruiting 
station for the collegiate way of life. In 
California, these local centers of simul- 
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taneous relaxation and advancement in- 
clude the six branches of the state 
university, the spreading net of state col- 
leges, now fifteen, and (at last count) 
some sixty-three junior colleges. 

Since there is more money in Cali- 
fornia to pay whatever incidental ex- 
penses arise out of going to college (in- 
cluding the children’s earnings foregone 
by parents), and since there are fewer 
people from peasant or proletarian back- 
grounds to whom education seems either 
irrelevant or dangerous, the ability to 
earn a degree is probably a better index 
of sheer diligence and ambition in Cali- 
fornia than in any other state. By the 
same token, employers find it easy to de- 
mand a college degree when they are in 
the market for skilled employees. Of the 
state’s high school graduates, 45% go 
directly to college, compared to an aver- 
age of 35% in other states. Beyond that, 
more than half the people who first en- 
tered the job market with high school 
diplomas eventually return to college for 
further study, either in hope of piercing 
the ceiling imposed on the “uneducated” 
or, at the very least, in order to confirm 
their convictions that a college degree is 
out of reach.2 


Western Democracy 


California is second only to Utah in 
the democratization of education in this 


ae figures on the number of people 
ata ing to college are difficult to obtain. The 
eta A of college freshmen in a given year 
ratio e = 80% of the previous year’s high 
re ee uates, but this figure is slightly in- 
ed by the surplus of immigrant over emi- 
igi i students in the state, and by the 
eit ia students ypa more than one 
ficult on lege freshmen. urthermore, it is dif- 
ire ad how many current high school 
By Be A return to college as adults, for it 
eso: at with adolescent enrollments rising, 
doe be fewer late-starters in the future. 
things considered, at least two high school 


Tg in three will get some college ex- 


country. This does not necessarily mean 
that the public sector overshadows the 
private at all levels. There are states where 
the public systems have an even greater 
predominance—for instance, Kansas, 
Washington, Colorado, or Wisconsin; 
California simply has more of everything; 
and the patterns and tendencies we shall 
describe for San Francisco State College 
may be indicative of prospects elsewhere. 
At the undergraduate level, Berkeley’s 
academic eminence offsets the social eclat 
(and rising academic distinction) of Stan- 
ford.? And although San Francisco State 
College overshadows the University of 
San Francisco (Jesuit), even for most 
Catholics, this is not true for all. Among 
the smaller institutions (Cal Tech, Mills, 
the Claremont Colleges) it is easier to find 
an idosyncratic public that prefers pri- 
vate colleges to the state’s best. 

At many of the public urban colleges 
of this country such as San Francisco 
State, one finds a very different relation 
between academic and nonacademic work 
from that characteristic of New Eng- 
land’s institutions. Even in the land-grant 
orbit, the latter colleges were designed to 
train the unemployed for a workaday 
world about which they were largely 
ignorant.’ At State (as San Francisco 
State College is often called) nearly a 
third of the students are working full- 
time while taking from one to five 
courses, while another third work part- 


2 Although Stanford has more snob appeal 

than Berkeley outside the state (and in some 
arts of the state), “back East” has more than 

Binford in the West; caught in the same 
squeeze as other private universities, Stanford 
has increasingly had to look outside its own 
community for talent. 

è Northeastern University in Boston is one of 
the few, along with Antioch and the University 
of Cincinnati, and Dearborn College of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, to make any systematic at- 
tempt to give students experience with jobs that 
might be relevant for future careers, or at least 
to capitalize on the experience of those students 
who are forced to work. 
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time while going to school either part- or 
full-time. Furthermore, although even the 
well-to-do college youth today usually 
takes a summer job as camp counselor, 
waiter, or laborer, one freshman, two 
sophomores, and three seniors out of four 
at State have taken terms off for more 
regular employment. Men without job 
experience are almost unknown at State, 
and even girls are seldom innocent of 
work.‘ Certainly, we never heard anyone 
at State contrast undergraduate life to 
“real” life, or speak, as undergraduates in 
the East often do, of the “outside” world. 
Indeed, we never even heard a student at 
State described as an “undergraduate,” 
for the term implies a stylized collegiate 
age-grade, waiting to become “grad- 
uates,” which is completely alien to the 
College. Many pupils at State are not 
even quite at ease when called “students,” 
for subjectively their most important 
occupation is often not studying, but 
teaching or accounting or washing 
dishes. 

Yet it would be a mistake to overem- 
phasize the sophistication of these stu- 
dents about their careers. Nine out of ten 
freshmen say that they know what they 
want to do when they graduate, but many 
have very vague ideas and many others 
will change their minds when they find 
out what their intentions really lead to. 
That is why, although seven out of ten 
say that their main purpose in coming 
to college was to learn a skill, only five 
out of ten have decided what they are 
going to major in. Presumably, the other 
two in ten must have rather unformed 
occupational plans, hoping to teach with- 


*Somewhat comparable data might be found 
at other urban institutions, e.g., the average stu- 
dent at Wayne State University takes eleven 
terms to complete an eight-term liberal arts de- 
gree—figures that might suggest the recession- 
proneness of Detroit as well as the greater 
fluidity of boundaries between college and non- 
college as one moves West. 
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out knowing what they will teach, or 
hoping to go into business without hav- 
ing much idea what specific or even 
general activities will be expected of 
them. Many such students have a voca- 
tional attitude toward college because it 
has never occurred to them that one 
could have any other attitude. They 
know or assume that the kind of work 
they want to do, or perhaps the kind 
of life they want to lead, requires a 
BA. 

By the time they are sophomores, on- 
the-job experience and upper-classmen 
will have taught them that although cer- 
tain components of an occupation can be 
learned in the classroom, many social and 
administrative aspects of work can only 
be learned on the job. At this point, some 
have the openness to accept the faculty’s 
offer to give them a “general” education 
in lieu of technical training; others dis- 
believe the faculty and keep looking for 
more and more technical courses in which 
they can get “practical” knowledge in- 
stead of “bull.” As in any large institu- 
tion, there are naturally faculty members 
who will take advantage of this quest, 
including some old-timers who entered 
State when it had fewer liberal arts ambi- 
tions. Nevertheless, when one studies 
questionnaire returns, what is surprising 
is the number of students who are con- 
verted to at least verbal acceptance of 
the ideals of liberal education. Admit- 
tedly, the majority pursue neither ex- 
plicitly intellectual aims nor sharply de- 
fined technical training, but stoically and 
unenthusiastically try to get through as 
quickly as possible. But considering the 
national obsession with employing BA’s, 
it is surprising how many students still 
think of education as an opportunity 
rather than an obstacle. 


Intellectual Dilution 


Even among those who never become 
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interested in ideas, resistance rarely takes 
the form of an aggressive anti-intellec- 
tualism such as is common on many cam- 

uses. Intellectual problems are, however, 
diluted with nonintellectual considera- 
tions—something not unique at State—as 
when a prospective teacher asks, “What 
good will all this philosophy do me in 
the classroom?” It is easy for academi- 
cians to scorn the Philistinism of such a 
question, but it is less easy to see how a 
faculty can connect philosophy or other 
traditional academic disciplines with the 
students’ present and prospective experi- 
ence; we do not think the question of 
relevance can be automatically dismissed. 
Many State students seem to come to 
college without a preconceived prejudice 
against ideas or works of art. By the 
same token, the students have not come 
to the end of ideology because they were 
never at the beginning; faced with an 
idea, only a few students will pursue it 
with excitement, but neither will they 
reject or resent it. Rarely are they inter- 
ested in brooding on their studies, but 
most are at least willing to assimilate 
the subject-matter put before them— 
especially if they are thinking of teaching 
it to school children in a few years. Intel- 
lectual indolence inevitably thrives among 
physically exhausted students who simply 
look blank if they are asked what they do 
with their leisure time. But lack of curi- 
osity is also a cultural problem related to 
the narrow perspectives of insecure 
lower-middle-class students who are on 
their way up, but who are still a little 
afraid of heights. Naturally, the faculty 
who have come up as well without gain- 
Ing a sense of the excitement possible in 
intellectual life, either in their homes or 
in their college and postcollege work, 
ae support the narrow outlook of the 
a. by an equally narrow profes- 
> al of their own field. Faculty 

embers are perhaps especially effective 


in doing this if they have “met a pay- 
roll” within their field. Thus, one obvious 
form of such professionalism is found 
among those instructors at State who 
have spent so long in the public schools 
coping with juveniles that they no longer 
see any point in the academicians’ concern 
with intellectual consistency, precision, 
or elegance, and hence reinforce the stu- 
dent in his eagerness to be practical and 
realistic. 

The role of such teachers is certainly 
on the decline, even within the Education 
Division. For San Francisco State College 
has followed what we have described 
above as a typical career pattern for a 
state normal school. The College is trying 
simultaneously to raise the sights of pro- 
spective teachers and to expand rapidly 
into other occupational fields. Neverthe- 
less, although emancipation from its past 
has been proceeding rapidly, teachers re- 
main the occupational group most deeply 
committed to State. 


Normal School Heritage 


Founded sixty years ago as San Fran- 
cisco State Normal School, the College 
was California’s fifth two-year training 
center for school-mistresses. Soon, how- 
ever, neither the program nor the students 
seemed adequate to a faculty and admin- 
istration for whom higher education was 
often defined by graduate work at the 
University of California, Stanford, South- 
ern California, the Big Ten, or more re- 
cently, Chicago, Teachers College at Co- 
lumbia, and other Eastern schools, After 
World War I, the faculty’s academic as- 
pirations combined with the public school 
teachers’ social aspirations to persuade 
the legislature—already under pressure 
from constituents to provide “real” four- 
year local colleges—to upgrade the nor- 
mal schools. State Normal became State 
Teachers: a four-year school granting the 
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BA to those elementary school teachers 
who wanted the additional salary, kudos, 
and competence. By the ’thirties, the re- 
quired program was also extended from 
two to three years, and came to include 
some work in the liberal arts. These ex- 
panded offerings began to attract a few 
nonteachers who were neither among the 
academic elite qualified for the Univer- 
sity nor among the social elite who could 
afford a private college, but who still 
wanted a BA. To mark the change, State 
Teachers became State College. At each 
point in this and later developments, the 
presence of some students who wanted 
more than the minimum provided the 
basis for a faculty beyond the minimum, 
and this in turn—in a legitimate form of 
academic check-kiting—provided the fa- 
cilities that could then be used to lay 
claim to the next step up the ladder of 
academic aspiration. 

A state college has quite a different re- 
lationship to the occupational world than 
has a teachers college. Up to the late 
thirties, State had grown up with the 
teaching profession. Every effort to raise 
standards in the College had inevitably 
meant an effort to raise the standards of 
preparation and competence in the public 
schools. Indeed, the aspirations of the 
faculty had often been an important lever 
for upgrading the teaching profession and 
the schools, for it was only by, doing this 
that professors in a teachers college could 
bring their institution closer to their own 
ideals. But when the Teachers College be- 
gan in the ’thirties to attract nonteachers, 
it began an entirely new means of evolu- 
tion: the redefinition of the College to 
attract ever more impressive students and 
faculty from other walks of life. Able 
professors no longer had to struggle with 
the often unpromising future teacher. In- 

stead, they could write such students off 
as hopeless, and direct their energies to 
more talented recruits to other oc- 
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cupations.’ The abundance of students 
after 1945 encouraged this process, and 
the College was able to grow at an accel- 
erating rate, beyond the need for the 
training of teachers. Indeed it had to do 
so, for once it recruited nonteachers it 
had to begin thinking of itself as an insti- 
tution of higher education rather than as 
an arm of the public school enterprise, 
and consequently invidious comparisons 
with the University became inevitable. 
Yet we would guess that even the “neg- 
lected” teachers have actually profited 
from the growing cosmopolitanism of the 
College, for although they probably get 
less attention from the faculty than in the 
this faculty is certainly more tal- 
ented.® Furthermore, it is almost certainly 
an advantage for future teachers to asso- 
ciate with fellow students with wider ex- 
perience and sympathy than the lower- 
middle-class girls looking for a respectable 
way to be cultured, useful, and safe, who 
dominated the old Teachers College. 
The new State College did not really 
come into its own until after 1945, when 
the jockeying of a skillful and energetic 
president allowed it to exploit the un- 
precedented demand for education in a 


®It is often an open question whether 
would-be businessmen, social workers, or civil 
servants are any brighter than would-be teach- 
ers. As other middle-level jobs have come to re- 
quire BAs, teaching has te its monopoly on 
undergraduate mediocrity, and snobbery toward 
education now extends to business and other 
fields. Hence the current emphasis on “solid” 
liberal arts courses, and on “real education” in- 
stead of “mere training.” Whether the presti 
of the liberal arts depends on more a the 
Superiority and snobbery of its students and 
teachers, and reflects inherently more enlighten- 
ing subject matter, is not always asked. 

®It could be argued that a more palaun 
but also more theoretical college education wil 
make prospective teachers dissatisfied with, of 
unequipped for, blackboard jungles and other 
depressing school conditions. But State is not 
be pricing its teaching products out of the mar- 

et, particularly the highly priced and on the 
whole well-protected (by credential minima) 
California market. 


move toward real distinction. The Uni- 
versity moved in the postwar years to 
set up other campuses, but these could 
not begin to create enough graduates 
with liberal arts degrees to meet Cali- 
fornia’s needs. Nor was the University of 
California prepared to increase output by 
lowering its own admission standards. Un- 
able to cope with shortages of college 
classrooms and college graduates, the Uni- 
versity had to share responsibility for sev- 
eral kinds of training, including that of 
high school teachers. As the state colleges 
began to train secondary school teachers, 
they were forced to expand their subject- 
matter divisions further, and the im- 
provement of these facilities attracted 
new cadres of liberal arts students, while 
at the same time encouraging under- 
graduates to abandon teaching careers for 
other interests. But of course such stu- 
dents in their turn wanted to be prepared 
for some career: if not teaching, then bus- 
iness, social work, creative arts, or more 
recently, nursing and engineering.” 


‘We cannot resist the suspicion that this 
eel diversification of the old teachers col- 
leges is one reason for the growing teacher 
shortage, There was a time when school teach- 
ae was a short-cut to respectability for those 
who could not manage four years away from 
home at the university but could devote two or 
three years to the local teachers college. Limited 
cs z mes a teaching career offered such a stu- 
aih much money, power, and prestige as he 
bere be likely to earn in any other job to 
og = had access. Today other occupations, 
cag corporate administration and engineer- 
i et mi discovered the advantages of having 
ny See d representatives” in every commun- 
ea a aving won a place in the new state col- 
el Sean easily offer the majority of stu- 
Paea aer life in terms of the conventional 
Yona <a evertheless, a small number of ted 
the E h bad entering teaching, especia y at 

A ne oo ool level, because they like it, feel 
PaA N of the calling, and reject con- 
ir efinitions of success, Group averages 
eke Nahar that the majority of male re- 

ap eeng have lower aptitudes than 
gifted and ae or the sciences. For the 
Sh, Sock i edicated who want a career of serv- 

» Work in technical missions abroad may soon 


Graduate Demands 


To be sure, not all state colleges, pushed 
by energetic presidents, have sought 
upgrading to quasi-university status; 
some faculty members have feared the 
competition and pressures entering a new 
league would bring, whereas others have 
been satisfied with present prospects and 
capacities. But in those state colleges 
where the curriculum was broadened to 
absorb new occupations, it was also likely 
to be lengthened to absorb still others. 
Having undertaken to train high school 
teachers, the state colleges had to be given 
permission to offer the year of graduate 
work that California requires of such em- 
ployees. Once graduate work was being 
offered, it was natural to complete the 
picture by offering the Master’s degree, 
first to school teachers and then to junior 
college teachers and other specialists who 
were merely going through the motions 
of getting certified in order to get an MA 
in their field, Each step in this progression 
was resisted by the University of Cali- 
fornia, concerned that even California’s 
educational dollar could not be indefi- 
nitely stretched, and also fearful lest the 
mushrooming of graduate programs 
across the Bay and elsewhere in the state 
dilute its own effectiveness. Nevertheless, 
shortages of school administrators and 
college faculty, especially in the junior 
colleges, promise to undermine even the 
LOIS ODED 0 a E 
compete heavily with teaching. The expansion 
of the state colle es, however, has so far er 
relatively few alternatives for women, but if 
business and technology use any ingenuity in 
devising part-time employment for skilled wives, 
they may scuttle the schools even among this 
“minority.” Today only a few people with very 
special talents can use them more effectively 
as teachers than in other careers, and the ma- 
jority of male recruits are therefore the inept 
who cannot pass scientific courses and the inef- 
fectual who cannot cope (or fear they cannot 
cope) with the adult world—and perhaps do 
not yet realize how hard it is to cope daily with 
the young. 
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University of California’s monopoly on 
the doctorate in the coming decade, and 
the state’s Master Plan Survey Team has 
recommended that the state colleges be 
permitted to offer this degree jointly 
with the University of California.* The 
enormous expense to the State of dupli- 
cating graduate facilities led to the deci- 
sion of the Survey Team to recommend 
limiting the primarily graduate profes- 
sions, such as law, medicine, and much 
academic research, to the University of 
California (that is, in practice at present 
to Berkeley and UCLA), while giving 
the state colleges permission to grant 
PhDs jointly with the University. The 
present aims of San Francisco State seem 
well represented by the message of 
President Dumke in introducing his 1960 
Report: 

Realizing that state college faculty mem- 
bers come from the same manpower pools 
as the universities and have the same pro- 
fessional training and aspirations, we at- 
tempted, through our participation in the 
Master Plan negotiations, to achieve for 
state college faculties recognition of their 
desire to do research to keep themselves 
professionally alive and to make their 
teaching more effective. 

We accept the fact that more emphasis 
will be placed in the state colleges on 
teaching than on research, but we recog- 
nize the necessity of the latter and the re- 
sponsibility of every college and univer- 
sity to push at the frontiers of knowledge 
as well as to pass on the wisdom of the cul- 
ture to succeeding generations . . . 


As the foregoing historical sketch sug- 
gests, while the demand for more trained 
graduates originates in the economy, it 
can develop independent momentum 
once it becomes entrenched in a college 
or university. Thus, the state colleges now 

8 See A Master Plan for Higher Education in 
California, 1960-1975. Prepared for the Liaison 
Committee of the State Board of Education and 
the Regents of the University of California. Sac- 
a Calif.: Calif. State Dept. Education, 
1900. 
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turn out so many BAs that it is difficult 
for the economy to expand fast enough 
for all the new graduates to find the kind 
of jobs to which they feel entitled by 
reason of their diplomas. One result is that 
jobs that formerly could not demand a 
degree can now do so, often without 
comparable increases in salary, skill, or 
status. Similarly, jobs that were once 
open to BAs gradually become restricted 
to MAs, as may happen in school teach- 
ing if the unions have their way. This 
occupational inflation is often accom- 
panied by devaluation of the academic 
currency, so that students know no more 
at the end of five years than they once 
knew at the end of four. In other cases, 
however, the effect is more constructive, 
and recruits to the newly professionalized 
jobs are actually more competent and 
more sophisticated, helping in their turn 
to produce a still greater demand for col- 
lege graduates in the rest of the office or 
industry, and also in their outside leisure- 
time activities. 


Social Mobility 


For this reason, it is impossible to con- 
clude our discussion of occupational com- 
mitments without some general remarks 
about the over-all pattern of social mobil- 
ity in California. As already suggested, 
San Francisco State seems at first glance 
to be simply another instance of the 
standard type of “first generation” col- 
lege, moving students from lower-middle 
to upper-middle class, from white-collar 
to professional jobs, from urban to subur- 
ban styles of life. But in California, as 
increasingly in the rest of the country, 
such neat patterns have become some- 
what muddled. In a state where nearly 
everyone is socially mobile and over one- 
half eventually go to college, higher edu- 
cation may provide little real transition. 
Our hypothetical lower-middle-class 
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State parent turns out to have an annual 
income of $6000 and in two cases out of 
three to live in suburbia already. Very 
often he has also absorbed many of the 
all-American collegiate values; and holds 
a job that requires as much talent and skill 
as any that his son will occupy. To be 
sure, many jobs are becoming more 
technically intricate, and such jobs are 
growing in numbers and proportion of 
the total labor force. Even so, however, 
the increasing number of diploma holders 
is met in part by a relabeling rather than 
a redesigning of jobs, so that many al- 
legedly professional positions will demand 
not much more expertise or responsibility 
than the kind of white-collar work open 
to an earlier generation of high school 
graduates.® 

The parents of State students may not 
be proletarian, and may be earning in- 
comes above the national average, yet it 
does not follow that they took college- 
going for granted in their progeny, many 
of whom landed in college because it was 
accessible and tuition-free and because 
their classmates were going, and not be- 
cause their homes prepared them for this 
journey.’° Despite many cosmopolitan ex- 
ceptions who come because they are at- 
tracted by specific programs, or because 
the city of San Francisco appeals to them, 


° As a comparative background for the fore- 
going remarks, we have relied on Lipset and 
o (4), in which the mobility of a sample 
a kland workers is described. This book 
na attention to the subjective feelings that 
Sad accompany different trajectories, and that 
Sa make the son feel he has risen above his 
d er En position even where this rise is partly 

na t of a shift in the entire labor force, and 
nae y the result of the relabeling and relocation 

ey E affluent society allows. 
ew he think that many Californians go to col- 
seb fi © come from backgrounds like those de- 
w i by Joseph Kahl (3). Especially because 
ails, of the California colleges are seen pri- 
aan! as vocational training centers, attendin: 
ae het not regarded as a betrayal of the father’s 
th ues but rather as a vicarious realization 
e father’s own aspirations. 


the majority of freshmen at State are an 
immense distance from the social and cul- 
tural attitudes of the highly educated 
among their own faculty. These fresh- 
men come from homes in which neither 
books nor conversation (as opposed to 
talk) are available, and where the fund of 
general information seems depressingly 
low to teachers whose own undergraduate 
work began from a higher plateau. 

And there is little in the still-underde- 
veloped student culture at State to warn 
the entering students that a more sophis- 
ticated outlook is expected of them; the 
freshmen may realize that they will have 
to study harder in college than in high 
school, but they are seldom aware of 
having to make a qualitative change in 
outlook. The democratization of educa- 
tion has meant the creation of colleges so 
uniformly lower-middle class in style 
that the very notion that college should 
mark a decisive change into the “diploma 
elite” may never enter, or may be dis- 
missed as mere snobbery if it does. If they 
think about the matter at all, many stu- 
dents at State appear to assume that all 
they need to become upper-middle class is 
the right job, and that this job will be- 
come available once they have accumu- 
lated sufficient course credits. When these 
students discover that success in certain 
kinds of careers requires an upper-middle- 
class outlook and manner, of which the 
BA is merely the much abused symbol, 
they often abandon their ambitions and 
settle for less demanding careers that will 
require less in the way of social adapta- 
tion. Intellectuals like ourselves, who 
look with some distaste on what Lloyd 
Warner has called the “core culture” of 
the lower-middle class, may nevertheless 
take a certain wry satisfaction in the 
stubbornness with which many of these 
State students cling to their family values, 
preferring unadaptability to smoothness, 
innocence to sophistication. 
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Proletarian Nostalgia 


Yet all this seems to be changing gradu- 
ally. As at other urban colleges, such as 
Wayne State and CCNY, some professors 
at San Francisco State look back nostal- 
gically to the days when the College's 
convenient downtown location and the 
GI Bill attracted a more contentious and 
proletarian student body.** No one seems 
to know what has happened to these stu- 
dents. Professor Martin Trow suggests 
that in fact they are still present, but in- 
creasingly outnumbered by the nonpro- 
letarian ones. We have no solid evidence 
for the belief of some of the faculty that 
the species has vanished with postwar 
prosperity, been scared off by the mod- 
ern “middle-class” suburban campus of 
State, or are going instead to the Jesuit 
University of San Francisco in spite of 

having to pay tuition. Our own im- 
pression is somewhat similar: Some 
“proletarians” are still at State; but as the 
College has grown, most of its additional 
students have come not from the urban 
working class, but from the suburban 
middle and lower-middle class. Today, 
State attracts several thousand students 
from homes where one or both parents 
have attended college, and these students, 
with their efforts to develop such “col- 
legiate” appurtenances as fraternities and 
student government, are highly visible. 
To be sure, most students even today re- 
gard such nonvocational “activities” as 
silly and juvenile. In this view, and espe- 
cially in antagonism to nationally affiliated 
fraternities, the students have support 
from many faculty members, both older 
ones who remember the Depression and 
younger ones with PhDs from the major 

11 Since the above lines were written, some 
State students took part in the riot provoked by 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee in San Francisco in May, 1960, and state 
has started a student political there analo- 


gous to the one at Berkeley. There is also a 
small group of Socialists at State. 
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universities. But much of the resistance 
of some of the students to fraternities is, 
unlike the faculty’s, not ideological, and 
the gap remains at State, as at other city 
colleges, between the majority of the 
students of the 1950s who are vocation- 
ally oriented products of the welfare 
state and those faculty members who 
equate hard work with hard times and 
radical views. 


University Experiments 


The University of California a few 
years ago started what is in effect a new 
experimental college in its branch at 
Riverside, which was designed as a small 
institution on the Oberlin model, empha- 
sizing undergraduate rather than graduate 
work. So, too, the University branch to 
be built at La Jolla will be small and 
hopefully experimental. It seems in some 
ways easier to begin again in a new geo- 
graphic spot, as Michigan State Univer- 
sity has done in its new college at Oak- 
land, and the University of Michigan may 
be able to do in its Flint and Dearborn 
branches. (Monteith College of Wayne 
State University is, as we shall see, un- 
usual in being both geographically and 
administratively within Wayne.) How- 
ever, San Francisco State College, al- 
though it has moved from the central 
city to a more suburban location (though 
within the city limits) must still respond 
to the pressures of its traditional constit- 
uency. It cannot abandon either the public 
schools or the lower-middle class, even 
though the ratio of would-be school 
teachers may continue to decline below 
the present 40%, and the ratio of college- 
educated parents may rise somewhat 
above 20%. It must continue also to de- 
pend on young women looking for a 
husband, young Italians becoming more 
“American,” and adult “evening students” 
seeking promotion, relief from tedium, or 
both. Allowed as it is by the state budget 
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a faculty member for every ad- 
sixteen students, State is not 
to turn away recruits from the 
roups it has hitherto served. 
> Within the State of California, as within 
"the nation as a whole, the processes of 

‘centralization and decentralization are 

both ing furiously, and it is diffi- 
"cule to say at any given moment which is 
| the stronger. We have already indicated 

“that the Berkeley campus of the Univer- 

"sity of California serves not only San 
“Francisco but the whole state; and in- 
deed, ite the immense growth of 
Stan and of UCLA, Berkeley remains 
ie academic and scientific center for the 
United States and shares he- 
: over the nation with the great 
( of the East. (The Harvard émigré 


‘at Berkeley sometimes feels that the snob- 
bery of the Bay area vis-à-vis the growing 
‘economic and cultural domination of the 
‘State by Los Angeles bears some resem- 
blance to the snobbery of Bostonians 
vis-t-vis New Yorkers.) Even in the age 
of suburban shopping centers, the most 
Sophisticated and affluent customers still 
seek out the department stores and the 
stores of the metropolis, both 
they can obtain a wider range 
oe. Or because they can get the 

y most cosmopo itan and advanced designs 
—those that can only be marketed front 

A major center because they do not as 
i pea to the “middle majority” mar- 
$ ea this sense, Berkeley is still “the” 
ersity of San Francisco despite being 
i an kont away on the other side of 
Bay. Although there are many stu- 
ents at State who could meet the stiff 
entrance requirements of Berkeley (or 


22 Tn this DN 
m pe there are similarities between 
the eu San Francisco State and the Uni- 

: ‘assachusetts, for both of these insti- 
get into ch, higher standards and are harder to 
4 ne E parr known state uni- 

Bye sities, : Suffer eing in the shadow 
i or still more eminent eenn, 
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the other half dozen branches of the Uni- 
versity), and although some of these are 
attracted to State, as we have already 
said, by specific programs (as in thearts, 
or in education for handicapped chil- 
dren), many of those at State lack the 
time or money, energy or adventurous- 
ness that Berkeley connotes. 


The College Net 


Meanwhile, as the network of state col- 
leges grows (fifteen at present) and the 
junior college network likewise (over 
sixty at present), San Francisco State casts 
its own net steadily wider and seeks by 
the quality of its education as well as its 
specialized programs to attract a state- 
wide clientele. Almost half the students 
still come from San Francisco, and only 
about 15% are from outside the Bay 
area.18 Yet the fact that five students in 
six are from counties around the Bay 
hardly makes State parochial, for these 
counties encompass an area and popula- 
tion greater than Connecticut’s, The fact 
that State can attract suburban students, 
competing not only with Berkeley but 
with other state colleges, indicates more 
than purely local appeal. Nevertheless, 
State has never drawn heavily from the 
southern end of the Bay, where students 
can more easily reach older and classier 
San Jose State, and the new state colleges 
in Alameda and Marin Counties will no 
doubt cut recruiting in these areas. 
Whether this will be a blessing or a curse 
remains to be seen. On the one hand, the 
College loses little in students who now 
perfer Alameda State only because it 

18 Statistics are distorted by the fact that more 
than one student in four maintains his own 


“home” in San Francisco. Even if students come 
from out of state, they will ‘ive their local ad- 
dress in order to avoid paying tuition. Hence 
less than 5% of the students admit to not being 
Californians, and of these nearly half are over- 
seas students attracted by low admission stand- 
ards and special programs for those who cannot 


speak English. 
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saves twenty minutes driving time and 
fifty cents in bridge tolls. On the other 
hand, the suburbs are, on the whole, likely 
to provide more responsive students 
than the city, especially as the better stu- 
dents in the city may be scared away by 
the outdated teachers college image, un- 
known in suburbia. Since, however, very 
few states are as generous as California in 
locating colleges within commuting dis- 
tance of the great majority of the popu- 
lation, loss of nearby commuters could 
encourage a drive for less satisfied out-of- 
state students, who might be lured a thou- 
sand miles to San Francisco State almost 
as easily as a hundred or more miles to 
the nearest branch of their own state col- 
lege system; and although many such 
out-of-state students are likely to think 
first of Berkeley, both tuition and ad- 
missions requirements for non-Califor- 
nians are much higher there than at the 
State Colleges." 

In such out-of-state competition for 
students, San Francisco State would seem 
caught in a dilemma it shares with the 
other state colleges. The present division 
of labor in California between the State 
University and the State College system 
allows the state to save from five hundred 
to a thousand dollars per student by staff- 
ing its “retail” branch outlets with pro- 
fessors who are supposed merely to dis- 
penseideas (instead of scholars who are 
supposed to invent or at least to cate- 
gorize them). In certain fields such as the 
arts or work with exceptional children, 
the University’s patent on originality does 
not run, and in a few other fields, such as 

14 Out-of-state tuition at the University of 
California is $250 per semester and at the state 
colleges $127.50 over and above other fees. Al- 
though this difference may not seem large com- 
pared to the cost of travel and subsistence, 
neither does the difference between the so- 
called low-priced and the so-called medium- 


riced cars seem very great, and yet the dif- 
PERT remains significant both as fact and 


symbol. 
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such areas of distinction can be general- 
ized sufficiently to develop State as a real 
intellectual center for the West. Un- 
doubtedly, this is the aim of many lead- 
ing spirits in the institution. 

When we turn from State’s role in the 
local and national academic scene, and 
examine the College as a unique commu- 
nity, we find how much more difficult it 
is to use anthropological analogies for a 
commuter college than it is for a residen- 
tial one. Although two new dormi! ries 
have just been opened to 800 students, 
hardly anyone lived on the campus when 
we were there, and the social organiza- 
tion resembled that of a factory to which 
various people came for a limited number 
of hours each day. Or at least that is how 
it struck us in 1959 and 1960; since then, 
the situation has changed somewhat, with 
nearly 10% of the students residing on 
campus. Authorities at State believe that 
the. new residence halls have already 
markedly influenced campus patterns (as 
it is pretty clear they have at Boston Col- 
lege). Still, the development of a full resi- 
dential culture at State is a long way off. 

Whereas students at a residential col- 
lege often talk about “their” college with 
the same kind of romanticism most Amer- 
icans reserve for their families, State stu- 
dents more often displayed the kind of 
cynicism typically saved for employers. 
These students did not identify with 
State, and they were usually involved 
only marginally in college life.” They 
had not come to State in order to become 
its alumni, nor did they regard their 
“undergraduate years” as a stage of life 
through which they passed on their way 
to adulthood. Education did not appear 


1° We draw here primarily on interviews 
Jencks did with 30 students. 


to be an initiation rite, but merely a con- 
sumer good. Of course, not every student 
had the same idea of what he was acquir- 
ing at the College, nor were all acquiring 
similar things. Perhaps one in five wanted 
an education in the traditional liberal arts 
sense, while another one in five seemed 
to want specific technical skills that would 
be useful on the job.* The great indiffer- 
ent majority—those who, in a residential 
college or more typical state university, 
would form the “collegiate” group—ap- 

d to want simply sufficient course 
credits for the degree as a prerequisite for 
a job. Whereas the metabolic processes at 
a Big Ten institution operate through the 
student culture, turning even indifferent 
students into devout and potentially im- 
portant alumni of “their” institution, San 
Francisco State presently escapes the 
mixed blessings of having such loyal 
products. 


Balkan Analogues 


This reflects more than the lack of 
dormitories and is not likely to have 
changed abruptly with the opening of 
two dormitories in the fall of 1960. Con- 
sciously or not, the educational planners 
in Sacramento have had an interest in pre- 
venting colleges from becoming tightly- 
knit and chauvinistic communities that 
would give rise to powerful alumni de- 
mands that “our” college be made as re- 
spectable and impressive as the biggest 
research center in the state. The contin- 
uing effort to use the Master Plan and 
other sophisticated compromises to pre- 


- vent the Balkanization of California’s 


higher education and to assign relevant 
and, hopefully, not too competitive mis- 
Sons to the state’s eighty institutions, can 
be successful only at the price of keeping 


a a draw here on a study by Martin Trow 
tg apenas although they are not re- 
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the majority of the state colleges perma- 
nently “underdeveloped” as centers of re~, 
search and graduate training, while allow- 
ing the University of California toyplay 
the role of benevolent mother-country. 
Such “underdevelopment” (by the almost 
universally accepted standards of schol- 
arly industry) is in turn dependent on 
the ability to suppress institutional na- 
tionalism. 

Indeed, higher education in California 
has many of the features that distinguish 
contemporary welfare capitalism. Al- 
though the so-called selective colleges of 
the East have made their recruiting proc- 
ess a mysterious and intimidating ritual, 
convincing the applicant that “making” 
the college of his choice is vital to his 
whole self-conception and his future, such 
anxieties are unusual in California despite 
the increasing selectivity of the State Uni- 
versity and State College systems. For 
one thing, admission is based almost en- 
tirely on high school grades, and it fol- 
lows that the student not only knows 
what he needs to do to get in, but can 
usually tell well in advance whether he 
has qualified. In consequence, there is 
no feeling for those who do get in of 
having been specially chosen by “their” 
college; for those who fail, there is no 
feeling of having been judged personally 
inadequate; and in addition—and charac- 
teristic of the second-chance quality of the 
West as a whole—there is always a second 
chance for transferring from a junior 
college if one can achieve an adequate 
academic record there.” In fact, the 
counselors at State encourage those who 

11 The unwillingness of the elite colleges in 
other states to accept more than a han of 
transfers—which these colleges justify on the 
basis of their presently very low attrition rates 
—reduces the fluidity of the whole system and 
forces some junior colleges to extend their pro- 
grams to four years because they cannot serve 
as sorting stations to send their most y 


ualified and “redeemed” students on to fini 
eir BAs at a major academic center. 
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do not at first qualify to spend two years 
at a junior college and to reapply with 
the assurance that if grades are satisfac- 
tory, admission becomes automatic.’* 
Under these conditions of recruitment 
and admission, San Francisco State cannot 
hope to exclude those who, although in- 
telligent enough to make the grade, lack 
the intellectuality or sophistication that 
the faculty might find stimulating. By 
the same token it cannot offer special in- 
ducements to potential recruits who 
might serve as catalysts for an intellectual 
student culture that might draw in some 
of the faculty. Since State does have an 
increasingly intellectual faculty, the drive 
many of them have to do research is not 
likely to be mitigated by rapport with 
the large mass of students. There are at 
State zealous evangelists who are willing 
to seek recruits for intellectual values 
even among “ordinary” students, but the 
impersonality of the institution, which 
will increase with steadily rising enroll- 
ments (unless some scheme of internal 
decentralization is evolved, perhaps on the 
lines of Harvard’s Dudley House), and 
the relative lack of locales for solidarity 
between students and staff in a nonresi- 
dential college, all make such evangelism 
difficult.?® 


18 So far as we could discover, San Francisco 
State ,has no way of protecting itself against 
substandard junior colleges within the state sys- 
tem. The State University does inform the high 
schools—and State Colleges could presumably do 
the same thing with the junior colleges—how 
much their graduate’s grade-point average has 
fallen at college; this in effect tells every pre- 
paratory institution what its discount rate is and 
serves as an implicit recommendation to raise 
standards. But the impersonality of the admis- 
sions machinery at the State Colleges prevents 
its use for obstructionist purposes, whether good 
or bad, in particular cases. 

19 San Francisco State, like not a few other 
public colleges, has nearly doubled in enroll- 
ment between 1950 and 1960, with an even 
greater rise in numbers of full-time faculty. As 
a fighting battalion in the army can sh assimi- 
late a certain number of raw recruits from the 
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Hope and Diversity 


However, snobbish devotees of exclu- 
siveness should not take too much com- 
fort from the foregoing considerations, 
Over-all in California, the chances of get- 
ting the right student doing the right aca- 
demic job, and ultimately the right adult 
job, are probably much greater than in 
the Eastern “tribal” system, where selec- 
tion for the elite colleges, and hence in a 
measure for elite professions, is largely a 
one-shot affair at “seventeen-plus.” Sys- 
tematic second chances in California mean 
that a student is not simply accepted in a 
college that will then certify him to grad- 
uate school, nor is he rejected to lose 
hope and settle for what he and his peers 
regard as a second-rate college and a 
second-rate career. Of California junior 
college students, 65% are enrolled in a 
transfer program, and 20% do move on 
to a state college or the University—and 
there quite often do as well (or better) 
than those who started as freshmen. Con- 
versely, the college “underachiever” is 
more often eliminated than in the East, 
for the faculty knows that he can con- 
tinue his work at a junior college and is 
not being thrown out of heaven into an 
unknown limbo. Such patterns of mobil- 
ity seem peculiarly appropriate to a state 
such as California to which many people 
have “transferred” after “flunking out” 
of a community in the East or Midwest. 
But of course after California, there is no 


replacement depot without losing its high 
morale and cohesiveness, so an educational in- 
stitution also can only absorb a certain number 
of neophytes every year without a loss of tra- 
ditions and an attenuation of intellectual (or 
anti-intellectual) cohesiveness. But it is also true 
that traditions that are moribund can only be 
destroyed by extremely rapid growth that jars 
the control of entrenched yet indolent interests; 
and much that is vital at San Francisco State as 
well as what is problematical reflects the forced 
feeding of extremely rapid growth. 
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still farther West (Alaska hardly 
serves in this respect), and the state has 
not only an extraordinarily high rate of 
college attrition, but also San Francisco 
(the city, not the College) is known for 
its high incidence of alcoholism and 
suicide. 

As already implied, if half the under- 
graduates move to a new college or job 
every year, the effect on the academic 
community is much the same as the effect 
on American residential communities of 
one family in three moving every year. 
With students always entering or with- 
drawing, no friendship is likely to last 
very long, and little commitment to the 
community itself can be expected. How- 
ever, more communal groups do spring 
up within the amorphousness of a large 
institution, and one observer describes 
the Creative Arts Division at State as re- 
sembling a small experimental liberal arts 
college with its own loyalties and pathos, 
providing coherent semi-diversity. This 
is so in spite of the fact that, taken as a 
total entity, very few rapidly expanding 
institutions can keep or create a sense of 
the faculty as a community, for even the 
more dedicated faculty have difficulty 
surrounding themselves with a sufficiently 
stable circle of colleagues and friends to 
allow the creation of a common way of 
life. Continual migration encourages stu- 
dents to take an impersonal view even of 
themselves, for they acquire no familiar 
pey in the eyes of others, and no com- 
ee style they can call their own. In- 

, their lives consist of an endless series 
of first impressions made on new faculty 
and students. In dealing with the admin- 
eee example, standardized and 
transcript ee Sie recorded on a 
ee ae ARNE the College’s view- 
ie oe serve to mute com- 
iet] about the quality of various 
inia Spargi much the 

y that the cash wage rate serves 


to mute analogous questions about the 
value and meaning of other kinds of 
work. The student can enroll in an “In- 
troduction to American Literature” at the 
University, State College, or junior col- 
lege. He will, of course, be introduced 
to rather different things in the three set- 
tings. The University course is designed 
for the top 11% of the state’s high school 
graduates, while the State College course 
caters to 44% (now to become 33%) of 
all high school graduates, and the junior 
college is open to all comers. Yet in order 
to allow transferring from one institution 
to another, the planners have decreed that 
all these courses are formally equivalent 
if satisfactory grades are achieved. 
The student who resists the view that 
knowledge can be prepackaged may have 
a difficult time. If, for example, he figures 
out that the title of a course tells very 
little about the experience that awaits 
him in the classroom, he may try to select 
his courses by looking at the men who 
will dominate the classroom. But even a 
college like State, which encourages class 
discussion groups and espouses a philoso- 
phy of “student-centered” education, 
does not put out a catalogue that tells who 
will teach the various courses, much less 
making it easy for students to get the 
teachers of their choice. Still, a time 
schedule each semester does give the 
names of those teaching specific courses 
and sections and thus permits a certain 
amount of shopping. A liberal arts col- 
lege, which regards itself as turning out 
“educated men” and not specialists, can 
take pride in offering a “table d’hote” 
curriculum, treating virtually every 
course as the creation of its professor, 
and withdrawing it when a professor 
leaves or goes on leave. But many of the 
large state universities act as if they must 
provide an “a la carte” curriculum, meet- 
ing a variety of specialized needs as these 
turn up and relying on large turnover or 
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a conciliatory faculty to see to it that, 
if a course is to be taught, there is some- 
one to teach it. This may be typical of 
state colleges in general, where the admin- 
istration, rather than the professors, has 
the power. Perhaps because of criticism 
often leveled at educationists that they 
ignore subject matter (or perhaps despite 
this), the emphasis at State (and in Cali- 
fornia teacher certification) is precisely 
on subject matter rather than on the man 
himself. Although this may be a useful 
brake on some kinds of professorial van- 
ity and egocentricity, it also contributes 
to State’s impersonality.?° 


Community and Clubs 


If it does not matter with whom one 
studies, then by analogy it also makes 
relatively little difference where one 
studies. The primary consideration is 
how long one sticks at it. This is especially 
true of work done prior to the terminal 
degree. If a student enrolls in a local 
junior college and then transfers at the 
end of his first two years to State, he will 
get the same degree as if he had done all 
his work at State. And if he then goes on 
to take a law degree at the University of 
California, then whether he took his BA 
at the University or at State may make 
little more difference to him than whether 
he went to one high school or another. 
The people and ideas he would meet at 
Berkeley as an undergraduate might make 
him a more successful lawyer than their 
equivalents at State, but such possibilities 
(hardly, we would say, certainties), which 
prey on the minds of many students at 


20 As the liberal arts colleges come more and 
more to see themselves as preparing students for 
graduate and professional schools, and as teach- 
ing falls increasingly into the hands of highly 
specialized men, it may well be that the state 
college model is the one that will spread to the 
private elite institutions as coverage supercedes 
charisma, 
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the University of Massachusetts, seem 
less salient in the California sunlight. And 
indeed we would guess that such possibil- 
ities are actually more remote in fluid! 
democratic California, where half the 
population has achieved success despite 
“graduating” from low status jobs and 
homes back East. 

Taken together, the patterns of admis- 
sion, residence, instruction, and transfer 
in California have largely dissipated the 
sense of community and the possibility 
of developing a common intellectual cul- 
ture to influence incoming freshmen. In- 
deed, San Francisco State is in many re- 
spects a more mature, workaday institu- 
tion than those “romance-image” colleges 
where freshmen are still singled out for 
special and invidious attention. Despite 
efforts we shall touch upon in a moment 
to develop fraternities and interest group- 
ings, State is not a club or a series of 
clubs; and the students are not cut off 
from one world in the process of forcible 
assimilation to another. To the critic of 
mass culture and mass education, the re- 
sult is merely deplorable, another proof 
that efforts to civilize the masses only aid 
in down-grading the elite. But this is 
what Veblen would have called a one- 
eyed view. State does not change its stu- 
dents as much as many on the faculty 
might hope, but neither does it turn out 
deracinated epigones who mistake a nar- 
row band of intellectual appreciation for 
cultivation. In our vignettes of Boston 
College and the University of Massachu- 
setts, we have mentioned the shadow that 
Harvard (and the Ivy League generally) 
casts on institutions where other models 
may be more appropriate. Coming from 
this background, we have the impression 
that Berkeley is slightly less a source of 
imitation and the focus of resentment for 
the state colleges, perhaps especially those 
like Sacramento and San Diego that are 
less geographically close. If we are cor- 


in what is a difficult comparative 
j the difference (which varies 
among departments) may in part 
reflect the California psychology of 
C abundance, which suggests that there is 
enough prestige and distinction and 
money for everyone, although at the same 
time this very egalitarianism might be ex- 
oii rise to what Freud called 
ism with respect to minor differ- 
ences.” 
In any event, whatever institutional 
inferiority complexes exist, California 
seems to manage some limitation on inter- 
necine jealousies and warfare by creating 
organs of central government and plan- 
ning (such as the Master Plan Survey 
Team) and making strenuous efforts to 
assign missions to the different echelons 
of state educational enterprise. 


Institutional Nationalism 


Regional federations of colleges and 
universities, such as the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board or the New Eng- 
land Board of Higher Education, have 
been able to curb the zest of educational 
free enterprisers only in the most periph- 
eral way, as in the case of medical schools 

that are fearfully expensive or schools of 
medicine for which there are 

few applicants. The State of California 
itself is bigger than many regions, and its 
education bill, comprising nearly half the 
total state budget, already approaches a 
billion dollars a year. Nevertheless, there 

i ee better chance for secre- 
of educational defense, such as 

Clark Kerr, to coordinate and rationalize 
A ens of educational missions, 
ail or Mr. McNamara or Senator Sym- 
SA to coordinate the rival armed serv- 
Phin ee a single Pentagon Master 
ce; et the whole drift of our discus- 
he the foregoing pages has empha- 
» perhaps even overemphasized, the 


power of institutional nationalism. More- 
over, a reader of Bernard Berelson’s Grad- 
uate Education in the United States (1) 
would be justified in concluding that fac- 
ulty and students in the leading graduate 
schools possess a nearly unidimensional 
standard for measuring the academic 
equivalents of power or gross national 
product in the competition among na- 
tions. The denominational college may 
exist somewhat outside this major orbit, 
so that a professor teaching at, say, the 
University of Redlands (Baptist) or the 
University of Santa Clara (Catholic) 
may vaguely realize that salaries twice 
his own are paid at Berkeley, but he also 
knows that his own institution’s budget 
cannot possibly afford this, and he may 
feel committed to what he regards as his 
institution’s special mission. But perhaps 
fewer teachers in the state colleges are 
likely to have a sense of special mission; 
thus, to bring culture and citizenship to 
students not of outstanding academic 
promise may require an ideology at once 
sterner and clearer than where the stu- 
dents are marked off, not by grade-point 
averages, but by religious or ethnic cate- 
gory. Moreover, the State Colleges draw 
from the same tax-supported budget— 
though they are under a different admin- 
istration—as the University of California. 
Indeed, many of them exist in the imme- 
diate locale of a branch of the University, 
and they cannot help being aware that 
the size of the subsidy provided by the 
state varies with the talents of the stu- 
dents and the talents of the faculty 
thought necessary to teach them. 

So too, in all the state colleges, con- 
struction of buildings is more austere than 
in the University system, and restrictions 
on esoteric courses and expensive research 
are tight. Still, the distinctions between 
State and Berkeley should not be exag- 
gerated, especially below the very top. 
Except at the top, salaries are not mark- 
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edly different and teaching loads not 
markedly heavier (twelve hours at State 
versus nine hours at the University), al- 
though far more professors at Berkeley 
than at State are able to reduce their loads 
still further through research appoint- 
ments and leaves of absence. And al- 
though an effort in 1954 to allocate 
facilities set the size of libraries at one 
hundred volumes per student in the Uni- 
versity and thirty volumes per student at 
the State Colleges, this in fact gives State 
a beautifully appointed library adequate 
for many nonesoteric needs. The great 
differences in amenities may be more re- 
sented because they are imposed by the 
state and not, or so it may seem, as the 
result of the free market. For the fact is 
that State, whatever its actual or felt sub- 
ordination to Berkeley, now exists at a 
standard of living quite in line with the 
big state universities elsewhere. 


Junior College Burdens 


The real burden of mass education falls, 
however, neither on the University nor 
on the State Colleges (which taken to- 
gether educate a more select minority 
than many Southern and Midwestern state 
universities), but on the junior colleges. 
These institutions are locally controlled 
and financed, with a generous subsidy 
from the state for those that conform to 
state regulations concerning their opera- 
tion. Salaries are lower than in the State 
Colleges but higher than in the public 
schools, and similarly, teaching loads are 
too heavy to leave much time for re- 
search, but not so heavy as in the high 
schools, where teachers frequently do not 
even find time to read or prepare classes 
other than cursorily. Since the majority 
of junior college teachers seem to be 
ple who were initially headed for the 
schools rather than for college teaching, 
they are likely to see themselves as fortu- 
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nate rather than deprived (2).** Academic 
prerequisites such as leisure are beyond 
the ambitions of such instructors, and so 
too is the transformation of their institu- 
tion into a “real” four-year college. The 
ambitious must either move on to a state 
college or follow the high school pattern 
of becoming administrators. 

In other states, where the prestigeful 
state university has been separate from 
the land-grant college in the same state, 
the latter has been increasingly unwilling 
to stay in second place, but has followed 
the well-marked path of Michigan State 
University in competing for budgetary 
funds and in using friends made through 
serving the state to win the resources to 
go after national and international aca- 
demic distinction. It remains to be seen 
whether the California state system can 
limit this sort of “socialist competition” 
and prevent the state colleges from mo- 
bilizing political pressures to lessen the 
distinctions that presently make the Uni- 
versity of California cost şo to 100% 
more per student than the State Colleges. 
Conceivably, the University of California 
could draw off from the state colleges 
their more ambitious or distinguished aca- 
demic entrepreneurs, particularly so 
while while they are still young; but at 
present there seems to be little such traf- 
fic and no such intention. A more im- 
portant possibility has already been sug- 
gested, namely, to develop for the State 
College faculty a new ideology or sense 
of mission, one markedly at variance from 
that which dominates the graduate schools 
in which almost all these men are now 
trained. Something of this already exists 
at San Francisco State, where the newer 
behavioral sciences have created a ration- 
ale for training unscholarly students. And 
this effort has been sufficiently dedicated 
and pervasive to give some parts of State 

21 See forthcoming studies of junior college 
faculty attitudes by Herbert Maccoby. 


something of the flair of an experimental 
college, although less dramatically so 
than still newer experiments such as Mon- 
teith College possess. 

Indeed, the very size of San Francisco 
State, and the rapid growth of the faculty 
already referred to, have made it difficult 
to recruit professors on the basis of their 
competence to embark on new ways of 
teaching and motivating nonintellectuals. 
Paradoxically, the very label “experi- 
mental,” combined with the fact of being 
in San Francisco, has made the College 
attractive to people in other parts of the 
country who have only a vague idea of 
what is involved in educational innova- 
tion and who have only a very limited 
desire to teach ill-prepared students— 
even if they are from San Francisco, Fur- 
thermore, in a faculty that has doubled 
in the last five years, it has been impos- 
sible to locate fifty or one hundred new 
teachers each year who care more for un- 
earthing the gifts and aptitudes of non- 
scholars than for duplicating their own 
kind. Outside of the performing and cre- 
ative arts, which have not as yet been 
quite domesticated as academic disci- 
plines, experiments in education, in our 
observation, tend to attract some of the 
very best and some of the very worst 
in academic life: the dead-heads who 
couldn’t make it within a discipline, and 
some of those who want to transcend 
their discipline or carry it to the heathen. 
Unlike such small and relative homogene- 
ous experimental colleges as Sarah Law- 
rence, an institution like San Francisco 
State must therefore rely on the PhD and 
scholarly recommendations to recruit new 
faculty, hoping at best to convert the re- 
Eus on arrival to an outlook that makes 
them willing to devote themselves to stu- 
dents previously defined as not first-rate 
and at worst to build a research team 
whose publications will bring more tradi- 
tional sorts of academic eclat with which 


to paper over failures to reach “ordinary” 
students in the classroom. 


Culture: Mass and High 


For reasons already suggested, conver- 
sion remains more hope than reality. At 
San Francisco State, as elsewhere, the 
kind of teaching necessary to connect 
high culture with the mass culture from 
which the majority of students comes ex- 
ists in only a few enclaves; and it is hard 
for this still uncodified style of teaching 
to spread among faculty who have usually 
spent more time in graduate school than 
at State. To be sure, a number of PhDs 
from leading institutions will prefer State 
because it seems to promise somewhat less 
pressure for research and the training of 
PhD students. But for the more gifted 
and “disciplined” young faculty, their 
training will have imprinted on them an 
identification with continuing the aca- 
demic profession in their own students. It 
would take an extraordinary combination 
of ingenuity and dedication to put be- 
fore these PhDs a model for the state 
college that is not simply that of a lower- 
order Berkeley or UCLA. Failing this, 
such talented faculty members will natur- 
ally resent the inadequacies of their li- 
brary and laboratories, the lack of time 
and money for research (which can only 
be obtained by going through channels 
within the institution), and the lack of a 
sufficient cadre of students who are po- 
tential PhD candidates themselves, Even 
if many on the faculty are willing to ac- 
cept the ideology that has filtered up 
from the public schools and down from 
the philosophers of education about 
“meeting the needs of the average stu- 
dent,” they will lack specific and con- 
crete illumination as to what these needs 
are (where they are not intellectual) or 
how to go about discovering and meeting 
them. We are sure that there exist at State 
instructors who share the preference for 
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slow learners and onerous pedagogic 
challenges that can occasionally be found 
in school and junior college teachers; 
and that there are some, in the creative 
arts program and elsewhere, who reject 
the usual tests and academic standards as 
the basis for admission to the State Col- 
leges, as well as some who believe in edu- 
cation for citizenship, irrespective of aca- 
demic aptitude. But those we ourselves 
encountered in our own naturally limited 
discussion were not opposed to the recent 
recommendations of the Master Plan 
Committee for raising standards of ad- 
mission to the state colleges. 

Efforts to emulate the scholarly dis- 
tinction of the University have, then, 
been pervasive throughout the state col- 
lege system. But evolution has proceeded 
at quite different rates in different eco- 
nomic and cultural settings within the 
state. The three most “mature” state col- 
leges are San Jose, San Francisco, and San 
Diego, with Los Angeles and Long Beach 
rapidly overtaking them. Of the three, 
San Jose is the oldest, largest, and most 
socially respectable. Its demographic pat- 
tern hardly betrays its origin as a normal 
school, for only one student in four plans 
to be a teacher, and more than half of the 
students are male. (This latter achieve- 
ment is partly accounted for by San 
Jose’s scientific and technological pro- 
grams, which feed local industry and 
create a public image of manliness.) San 
Francisco State attracts more would-be 
teachers and more women than San Jose. 
But the creation of an Engineering Di- 
vision will probably do much to redress 
this balance, perhaps eventually giving 
males the numerical majority among 
freshmen which they already have among 
graduate students, and helping to shift 
the image of San Francisco State toward 
the university rather than the teachers 
college model. Certainly if the reputa- 
tion of the faculty determines the quality 
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of the students, San Francisco should have 
little difficulty overtaking San Jose. Not 
only does San Francisco have more PhDs 
(62% vs. 47% in 1955), but it also has 
a larger library, more graduate students, 
and more distinguished specialized pro- 
grams, some of which have national repu- 
tations. 


Innovation as Strategy 


As already indicated, San Francisco 
State has managed to shift some competi- 
tion with Berkeley and Stanford to its 
own ground by innovating programs out- 
side of the traditional disciplines in such 
fields as the creative arts and semantics. 
And the strength in these fields has helped 
create a lively atmosphere in more con- 
ventional areas such as linguistics, inter- 
national relations, and education. More- 
over, as at the University of Massachu- 
setts, State can capitalize on its sense of 
manifest destiny, for the prospect of 
growth makes everyone fairly sure of 
promotion and gives captains of intel- 
lect a sense of opportunity. 

If competition from the University has 
held back the development of San Fran- 
cisco State in the direction of becoming 
a full-fledged university, competition 
from the junior colleges has hastened 
State’s evolution. The junior colleges of- 
fer freshmen and sophomores an appar- 
ently wider circle of courses than State, 
with its universally required general edu- 
cation program. State hopes to provide 
diversity after a general education foun- 
dation, but in doing this it risks driving 
potentially talented students into the jun- 
ior colleges from which they may jump 
to the University. To avoid this, State 
must make students conscious that very 
often junior college is just two more years 


22 According to the President’s 1960 Reports 
the Promotions Committee, a faculty body that 
includes two elected members, promoted 72 out 
of 115 candidates in the 1959-60 academic year. 


of high school. Of course, both State and 
the University welcome junior college 
“competition” which decompresses bulg- 
ing classrooms, as long as it draws off 
primarily the less gifted students. Neither 
San Francisco State nor Berkeley ob- 
jected seriously when a new state college 
was founded in Alameda County to serv- 
ice Oakland and its surrounding suburbs. 
But should Alameda try to provide re- 
search facilities that overlapped Berke- 
ley’s, or specialized curricula in creative 
arts or education for exceptional chil- 
dren that threatened San Francisco’s 
monopoly of students in such fields, com- 
plaints about “unnecessary duplication” 
would almost certainly begin to reach 
Sacramento.?% 

The effort to allocate resources and re- 
sponsibilities in some reasonable over-all 
pattern is embodied in a variety of regu- 
lations about what courses can be offered, 
what equipment purchased, and what de- 
grees conferred in various kinds of in- 
stitutions, Such regulations seem to exist 
only as a challenge to be gotten around 
by the ambitious and ingenious profes- 
sors at the State Colleges, despite the ef- 
forts of some administrators to keep the 
peace with Sacramento by keeping their 
faculty in line. When, for instance, a col- 
lege wants to develop an engineering pro- 
gram, it begins by offering science courses 
for prospective teachers and recruiting 
Scientists to teach them. Once the faculty 
18 recruited, various technical programs 
can be developed to justify the purchase 
of appropriate equipment, and engineer- 
ing courses can be offered under other 
names. At this point the legislature, beset 
i Cites the presence of junior colleges has- 

olution, their absence slows it even more 

ay vs bela State College serves 

suis Sika oi n prann as both 
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SER lower scholastic aptitude and soci 
Ophistication of the student body there. 


by industrial pleas for more technicians 
and by local parental complaints about 
the high cost of room and board away in 
Berkeley, can hardly resist the college’s 
request for permission to give local engi- 
neering degrees. After all, as the college 
argues, no new faculty, equipment, or 
courses will be needed, and so it will not 
cost the taxpayers a penny. On the other 
hand, the state colleges are caught by 
their own expansionist startegies if they 
seek to raise admission standards, for if 
they admitted fewer students (and no au- 
thority actually checks to see whether 
they live up to the agreement to admit 
only the top 44% of high school grad- 
uates), they would lose the faculty mem- 
bers to which they were entitled for 
every additional sixteen students (stu- 
dents are not flunked out before the 
fourth week of term for that is the date 
on which the budget is based). Hence, 
State College presidents are not likely to 
ask the legislators to raise admissions stand- 
ards still higher, even though doing so 
might please many individual faculty 
members. 


Utopian Ventures 


It is very easy for scholars in private 
colleges, which are proud of not expand- 
ing in the face of increased demand, to 
dismiss California’s educational politics as 
“empire building.” Such a term of course 
obscures a mixture of motives, and also 
the fact that the continuous opening of 
new intellectual frontiers in American 
higher education depends on the kind of 
energy and enterprise that heads up in 
arguments over the California Master 
Plan. In an era when more people want 
education than can get it, there are very 
few Indians or Mexicans to suffer from 
the march of the State Colleges’ “mani- 

241In practice, of course, some additional in- 


vestment is usually n even when the 
ground has been carefully laid in advance. 
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fest destiny.” The real danger is that 
building such an empire distracts atten- 
tion from serious disorders on the home 
front, just as building railroads and killing 
Indians did in 19th-century America. Ef- 
forts to reach untapped manpower pools 
and develop new and imaginative variants 
on the State College “mission” may sim- 
ilarly distract attention from the vast 
stretches of intellectual slum that still 
blight the undergraduate landscape in the 
State Colleges. An urban slum has a cer- 
tain romantic appeal, especially if it pro- 
duces students of exotic backgrounds 
and radical dispositions, but a suburban 
slum of intellectually indolent and unre- 
sponsive students attracts only the he- 
roically egalitarian or the idiosyncratically 
venturesome faculty—or the cynical and 
defeated. 

For reasons implicit in our earlier dis- 
cussion of “romance-image” colleges, 
some educators at State have thought 
that intellectual slum clearance should 
begin in efforts to fight social disorgani- 
zation with such conventional “commun- 
ity centers” as the new dormitories. A re- 
lated suggestion, that the local fraterni- 
ties should be allowed to acquire national 
affiliations, has been voted down by the 
faculty. Football, which in many colleges 
provides at least an outward show of 
unity and community, has been deliber- 
ately de-emphasized, and few students 
feel any sense of identity with their team 
or the muscular protagonists of its week- 
end dramas. As an alternative, the College 
has supported the development of extra- 
curricular activities tied to the depart- 
ments or to other educational enterprises. 
Thus, the student newspaper carries 
course credits in the Language Arts Di- 
vision, while the theatre is sponsored and 
directed by the Creative Arts Division. 
So, too, student government, which is 

intended to give the students a voice in 
the shaping of their life at State, becomes 
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a device for communicating and legitimiz- 
ing the plans of the administration. As 
in so many universities, most students (if 
they think about the matter at all) re- 
gard student government as occupational 
therapy for “politicians” who enjoy par- 
liamentary trivia. Many other interest 
clubs are creatures of their sponsoring de- 
partment, and although this is better than 
nothing, it is not particularly encourag- 
ing to faculty members who dream of in- 
dependent student activities as an incen- 
tive for intellectuality and creativity that 
transcends departments. 

Taken together, all these devices for 
harnessing students’ leisure life to the col- 
lege community have been notably un- 
successful. Students look at the College 
as outsiders and are too detached and 
cynical about it even to take seriously ef- 
forts to make them buy the yearbook as 
a record of “their” undergraduate years 
or to attend dances that might deepen the 
bond of “classmate-ism.” Whether the 
students would respond to encourage- 
ment given to fraternities or football as 
sources of pride and solidarity is doubtful, 
for many of them are not late adolescents, 
and they are protected from immersion in 
the more innane versions of the collegiate 
—already in retreat at many places else- 
where—by their job experience and an 
average age of 24. 


Destinies of Intellect 


Yet our observations at San Francisco 
State impress us with the fact that col- 
legiate values are not the greatest threat 
to intellectuality—contrary to what many 
faculty members think. For students at- 
tracted to a “romance-image” college by 
its apparently graceful life of leisure are 
not afraid of intellectuality but merely 
regard it as irrelevant, and their defences 
against it are not deeply entrenched, al- 
though they have the support of the stu- 
dent culture. In contrast, students at- 


tracted by the prospect of a bigger pay- 
check or a more respectable job to a 
“diploma-image” college like State tend 
to defend themselves against intellectual- 
ity because it represents a positive threat 
to their already formed identities and 
values: thus, to many of these students, 

eral education seems merely an irri- 
tating obstacle put between them and 
their vocations. And although students at 
State are not protected from ideas in any 
heavy handed way by a tenacious student 
culture, being too much out on their own 
for that, they are still immured within 
the often more opaque walls put up by 
their occupational colleagues, their neigh- 
borhood chums, their families, and their 
political leaders. Hence, if State should 
move in the “collegiate” direction of, say, 
the Big Ten universities, this would surely 


not be the worst outcome for its present _ 


dilemmas. 

This prospect, however, is far from the 
only possible trajectory, since universities, 
like “underdeveloped” countries, can skip 
stages that have been historically pursued 
by the older institutions, As we hope this 
account has made clear, San Francisco 
State is no longer, if it ever was, a homo- 
geneous college, and its different de- 
partments and divisions are moving to- 
ward different models at quite uneven 
rates, As indicated by the faculty vote on 
fraternities, there is strong resistance at 
State against the “collegiate” culture, and 
such divisions as that of Creative Arts 
seek to provide a sense of belonging in a 
i adolescent (and expensive) fashion. 
n fact, as we have already indicated, it is 
the departments and divisions that carry 
the main burden of State’s effort to up- 
aie alli en fone body, 
Ret. e classroom and in the depart- 

Ctivities outside of class. It was 

E poes in encountering students to 
an T that they make friendships more 
uly on the basis of doing alike than 


being alike, so that “Are you in (e.g.) 
Education?” provided a more common 
conversational opener than the change- 
less weather, and the discovery that 
someone else was in a very disparate field 
often cut off further inquiry. Neverthe- 
less, the students’ concern with sharing a 
common skill is not obsessive. When 
asked in the Trow-Clark questionnaire 
what they had in common with their 
friends, more people answered “leisure 
activities” than anything else. This would 
seem to mean that they do not consider 
people real friends unless they see them 
off campus, which is their “leisure” 
world. Itis understandable, if hardly ideal, 
that the Dean should advise incoming 
students that, “The College is too big to 
provide a focus for your education. Your 
department will have to be your home.” 
The difficulty is, of course, that efforts 
to civilize the young by involving them 
in stylized activities are less likely to take 
hold than efforts that bring them into 
rapport with civilized adults—a fact that 
slum workers with real delinquents have 
learned to their sorrow. The department 
is too easily seen merely as the antecham- 
ber to vocational life. Even students who 
lack any substantive idea as to what a 
business administrator should be like can 
avoid serious re-examination of their vo- 
cational goals and ideals by simply be- 
coming good “business students.” More- 
over, after the first two years of general 
education, their chances to meet other 
students are primarily bounded by the 
departments. 

Yet it remains an open question for us 
whether the departmental and vocational 
identities are as settled and firm as they 
appear to be. To hear the faculty talk, an 
outsider would think that almost every 
State student was an engineer, busily di- 
gesting technical data and indifferent to 
anything that either minimized the im- 
portance of his narrowly defined tread- 
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mill or took time away from study. Our 
own impression is that when such engi- 
neers, really absorbed in their future pro- 
fessional roles, arrive at State in the next 
few years, they will be treated by most 
students as quite deviant for worrying so 
much about the future and so little about 
the present. Even at State, where the role 
of a student is relatively undefined and 
therefore easy to learn, most students 
worry as much about getting along with 
their classmates as about their future em- 
ployers. In part, no doubt, this is because 
they have no real idea of what their fu- 
ture employers will want of them. If this 
is true, then perhaps if State and other 
commuter colleges could develop addi- 
tional devices to supplement the depart- 
ments, giving the role of “college stu- 
dent” a more exciting and demanding 
form, the college would be able to do 
more for its students. 

As we have indicated, however, the ef- 
forts of State to make extra-curricular ac- 
tivities do this job have not worked very 
well. Nor, we would judge, have small 
classes usually bridged the gap between 
adult scholars (or pedants) and adolescent 
nonscholars. It is therefore worth look- 
ing briefly at two other experiments in 
commuter education which have tried 
rather different schemes for civilizing the 
average high school graduate. 


Two Comparisons 


Michigan State University has estab- 
lished a new college in Oakland County 
outside Detroit, where a highly articulate 
and dedicated faculty, drawn from lead- 
ing intellectual centers, is attempting to 
bring avant garde academic life to the 
relatively unselected graduates of local 
high schools, 40% of whom are of work- 
ing-class origin. All commute by car to 
the College, which has been established 
on a large exurban estate. The faculty is 
tenaciously proud of its high standards, 
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which leave as many as two-fifths of the 
students to flunk some of the basic re- 
quired courses; the students themselves 
work with the unquestioned diligence 
and obedience that is implicit in the lack 
of a protective student culture. The 
majority learn their lessons, but whether 
they learn to become intellectuals or to 
bring intellectual eagerness to their later 
life’s work remains to be seen. If the in- 
tense and demanding program does take 
hold, the experiment will evidence the 
value of a sharp break between schocl and 
college and of insistence that students 
take on a new quasi-scholarly role. It 
would seem that the curriculum itself is 
not essentially different from that of 
many conventional and eminently aca- 
demic colleges and smaller universities 
oriented to the liberal arts.?* 

A very different course has been taken 
by Monteith College, which unlike Michi- 
gan State at Oakland does not provide a 
total environment for its students but 
takes them for half their time, while the 
other half is scattered among the different 
faculties at Wayne State University. The 
Monteith program is one of general edu- 
cation, with the social sciences perhaps 
the most influential component. A de- 
termined effort is made to relate the stu- 
dents to the backgrounds from which 
they come. Meanwhile, their vocational 
concerns are ameliorated by the fact that 
many of them are taking preprofessional 
courses elsewhere within Wayne. Mon- 
teith, which started at the same time as 
Michigan State at Oakland, holds its en- 
tering class to three hundred as against 
the five hundred expected at Oakland. 
Many of the faculty eagerly hope that a 
student culture will bring the students 
into a community different from their 

25 Michigan State University at Oakland is 
now in its second year; these remarks are based 
on discussions wih administration and faculty 


members and a brief visit by one of us 0 
November, 1960. 


revious experience in spite of the dif- 
ficulties created by commuting and the 
many jobs students hold. Oakland, in con- 
trast, seems more strictly academic, yet is 
dealing with students who have not had 
the mild advantages that come from liv- 
ing in Detroit and attending Detroit high 
schools as against those of such industrial 
suburbs as Pontiac and Rochester, Michi- 
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It is much too early to say what will 
be the impact of the radical departures, 
very different from the general run and 
different from each other, undertaken at 
Oakland and Monteith. Neither has fol- 
lowed the more characteristic state col- 
lege and state university pattern of de- 
veloping an honors program or honors 
college to hold and help the most alert 
and capable students and to attract and 
keep good faculty who like good stu- 
dents. Both Monteith and Oakland are 
more ambitious; they want in effect to 
turn all students, or at least all who can 
stay the course, into honor students. Real- 
izing that many high school graduates 
have never before had the experience ofa 
stimulating teacher, they have rejected 
the assumption that honors students will 
automatically reveal themselves by pre- 
vious performance or by becoming eager 
beavers when an honors system is open 
to them. Instead, by decentralization they 
have hoped to create a splinter culture 
within a big state university, and then to 
make this culture at once attractive to 
the untutored adolescent and to the 


ea This account of Monteith is based on sev- 
“a ~~ over the last several years and on re- 
iri concerning Montieth students currently 
3 ng conducted by Dr. Carol Kaye; see also 

e issue devoted to Monteith of the Wayne 
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scholarly professor, and thus ultimately 
to breed alumni who, if they do not be- 
come scholars, as some hopefully will, 
may at least be intellectuals. 

San Francisco State struggles with less 
adequate tools to awaken those students 
who now go through the motions of do- 
ing a job they do not care about and can- 
not do with grace and energy. It is clear 
from the work under way at the Center 
for the Study of Higher Education (Berke- 
ley) that State, like most other colleges, 
does something to free the imagination 
from the bonds of social class, ethnic 
group, and nine-to-five job, as well as 
from the parochialisms of a particular 
community and family background. But 
how far such liberation is possible when 
general education continues for only 
two years, to be followed by preprofes- 
sional training, and when the College can- 
not induct its students into any really 
new and distinctive style of life or offer 
an opportunity to participate in any com- 
munity, academic or otherwise, we can- 
not say. Yet State, working with students 
of no more than average cultural back- 
ground, social ambition, or intellectual 
equipment, and working with them only 
a few hours each day, seems to do as 
much as any other comparable college 
with whose efforts we have direct or 
vicarious experience. 
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Case Study in Vignette 257 


GLENN S. DUMKE 
San Francisco State College 


The response from San 
Francisco State College 


Any crITIC JUDGING any institution of 
any kind is faced by two alternatives: 
He must make his evaluation either in 
the light of the institution’s own objec- 
tives or on the basis of his own precon- 
ceptions. To have judged Harvard dur- 
ing its earliest years as a broad-range 
liberal arts college rather than for what 
it was, an institution to train clergymen, 
would have been somewhat unfair. To 
evaluate a modern California junior col- 
lege in the light of Harvard’s current 
educational philosophy would similarly 
miss the mark. The six regional accred- 
iting associations, which have the respon- 
sibility of performing the major task of 
evaluation in higher education in this 
country today, have generally accepted 
the premise that the college or university 
must be looked at in the light of its own 
goals, with some attention to the reason- 
ableness of those goals. In my view, the 
chief criticism of the Riesman-Jencks 
vignette of San Francisco State is that, 
despite an attempt to accept the college’s 
objectives as valid, the authors have 
strong opinions about what a college 
should be and do, and despite their best 
efforts to be fair, they have really judged 
the college on the basis of their own sub- 
jective opinions. This problem is never 
openly confronted, but there are impli- 
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cations throughout the study which in- 
dicate clearly that this is the case. 

The college is grateful for the oppor- 
tunities afforded it by Mr. Riesman to 
study earlier drafts of the vignette and 
to make suggestions, many of which 
were incorporated in the manuscript. As 
a result of this generous process, there 
are many parts of the study with which 
the college is in full agreement, and this 
should be stipulated at the outset. 


Synoptic Shortcomings 


We at the college do have, however, 
certain understandable reservations about 
the study. One of these involves the 
normal difficulty of presenting a per- 
spective on an institution in the light of 
a single discipline which will turn out to 
be acceptable to practitioners of others. 
For the sake of precision, each discipline 
must develop its own outlook and vo- 
cabulary; it would be difficult to present 
electronic data by Indian smoke-signal. 
Yet a “vignette” seems to imply com- 
prehensiveness of a sort; and I think the 
synoptic approach fails to achieve this. 
In addition, as an historian, I have certain 
reactions to the conclusions drawn which 
are attributable directly to my own pro- 
fessional field; as a college administrator, 
I have others. Accordingly, I must also 


stipulate that these comments are chiefly 
my own, although some reflect the views 
of other members of the admininstration 
and faculty of the college. 

As indicated, the greatest difficulty I 
find in the study is that it tacitly incor- 
porates the view that its authors know 
what the chief purpose of higher educa- 
tion really is, and their judgments are 
consequently based on the assumption 
that their definition is a proper measur- 
ing stick. This position seems to be col- 
ored by an ivy-league approach, assum- 
ing that tradition-weighted, intellectually 
oriented institutions which deal only with 
carefully selected student bodies are 
somehow more acceptable educationally 
than those which open their doors some- 
what wider. Having spent most of my 
life in a small private college (Occi- 
dental), which was similarly devoted to 
high selectivity and a strong intellectual 
orientation, I can understand this ap- 
proach and see merit in it. However, 
there are other approaches, and as both 
the junior colleges and state colleges of 
California have been built on other con- 
Cepts, one must ask, first of all, whether 
this premise is valid. 

This point brings up the whole prob- 
lem of quality vs, quantity in education, 
so ably but inconclusively dealt with by 
men like John Gardner, Henry Heald, 
and others. If the salvation of free men 
depends on the maintenance of a highly 
trained elite whose intellectual capacities 
are best cultivated in sophisticated aca- 
demic climates geared exclusively to 
their level of competence, then clearly 
many of the implied criticisms of the 
vignette are valid. If, however, a free 
Society is dependent on educating as 
vd of its members as possible to as 

gh a degree as their competences per- 
mit, then one may seriously question 
this premise, ‘ : 


Of course, one may also ask if the 


maintenance and development of a free 
society is itself a valid educational ob- 
jective. Certainly, the American people, 
throughout most of their history, seem 
to have preferred vocational achievement 
to the ability to achieve national or 
social goals in their college and university 
graduates. This is illustrated in so many 
ways that it is, I am sure, unnecessary 
to recount more than a few examples, 
such as the land-grant concept, the dif- 
ficulty of universities in less sophisti- 
cated areas to obtain appropriations for 
other than agricultural research, the rela- 
tive difficulty of gaining acceptance for 
the general education principle, and com- 
parable difficulty in financing honors 
programs as compared with programs for 
special vocational demands. 

Now, none of this argument implies 
that the vignette’s premise is wrong or 
that any of these other stances are right. 
I am merely saying that American edu- 
cators have not yet agreed on higher 
education’s chief objective, and any 
criticism based on acceptance of a par- 
ticular view has certain shortcomings. 
It would have been quite proper for the 
authors to claim that San Francisco State 
was being analyzed on the basis of a cer- 
tain assumption, but that it was an as- 
sumption—no more. This, however, has 
not been said, and I think it should be 
frankly stated. Otherwise, it is similar 
to an analysis of the Republican Party 
drawn on the basis of premises in the 
Democratic platform. They may be cor- 
rect, but the covert assumption of them 
is improper in any approach which 
strives to be objective. 


The Observational Base 


A further reservation which I have 
about the study concerns the research 
design which underlay it. The researcher 
quite properly attempted to become a 
part of the student body at San Fran- 
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cisco State, and he selected as his area of 
entry the Division of Education, pre- 
sumably on the basis that as the college 
had sprung, like Venus from the sea, out 
of a normal school clamshell, the teacher- 
training program would give him an ac- 
curate view of a large segment of the 
college’s operations. The study is quite 
correct in stating that San Francisco 
State’s early preoccupation was teacher 
training, and it is also accurate in saying 
that its functions have broadened con- 
siderably, so that now somewhere be- 
tween one-third and forty percent of its 
students list teaching as an occupational 
goal. These statements are true, as far as 
they go. But to understand the college's 
problems more fully, one must add cer- 
tain comments. 

One comment that can certainly be 
made is that San Francisco State is not 
unique in this evolutionary pattern. Many 
normal schools and teachers colleges 
throughout the country have gone 
through this same course of sprouts, and 
some of the institutions involved have 
already achieved both the status and title 
of university. The University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and at Santa Bar- 
bara are good examples. To view this 
phenomenon as peculiar to this college— 
which, admittedly, the study does not 
try to do—would be to ignore what has 
become almost a common pattern in 
American higher education. What is 
unique at San Francisco State, has, how- 
ever, not been pointed out. The unique- 
ness is the long history of pioneering 
effort in the field of teacher education 
that has characterized this particular col- 
lege. Its first president, Frederic Burk, 
became a national figure in his field even 
while the college was a tiny normal 
school in downtown San Francisco. Its 
students, including men like Carleton 
Washburne, were responsible for some 
of the major experiments in public school 
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education, such as the Winnetka Plan. 
Today, its education and special educa- 
tion programs are known throughout the 
West. And, despite the college’s broad- 
ening base, it is still second among the 
colleges and universities of California in 
the number of credentialed teachers it 
produces annually—more than five hun- 
dred a year. The sociological findings 
neglect the academic record. 

Moreover, to focus on the students 
and faculty of the Education Division is 
to ignore the students and faculties of the 
divisions which have grown up around 
it. High quality in the teacher-training 
operation at the college is nothing new; 
it is traditional. But the quality of work 
in creative arts, humanities, science, and 
business can hardly be estimated through 
the spectacles of an Education Division 
which, although it is still being given 
strong administrative and budgetary sup- 
port in its important role, cannot be said 
to have a rose colored perspective, be- 
cause it is no longer in full control of the 
institution as it once was. What should 
have been done, in my opinion, was to 
have the researcher enroll not only in 
education classes, but also in classes in 
several other areas of the college. Per- 
haps the conclusions would have been 
somewhat different. 

There is a single statement that at- 
tempts to neutralize the synoptic view on 
which the study was based: “As we 
hope this account makes clear, San Fran- 
cisco State is no longer, if it ever was, 2 
homogeneous college, and its different 
departments and divisions are moving 
towards different models at quite uneven 
rates.” Yet no attempt was made to base 
the generalizations of the study on any- 
thing but the reactions obtained in 4 
single division! 

San Francisco State is now a uni- 
versity in many respects, in spite of the 
fact that it still calls itself a college. Al- 


detailed and comparative studies 

ave not yet been made, it is quite clear 

to those of us on the campus that the 
ts in science differ markedly from 

those in creative arts, education, and hu- 
manities in their attitudes, origins, and 

In like manner, the creative arts 

area has developed its own special clien- 
tele, drawing students from all over the 

nation because of the reputation of its 
programs in such subjects as drama and 

music, and these, in their turn, are a 
different breed from those in business. 


Inferences sans Data 


Many of the generalizations, based on 
asingle division, are I think, unsupported 
_ and far too sweeping in their implica- 
tions, such as, for instance, the state- 
ment: “Today only a few people with 
very special talents can use them more 
effectively as teachers than in other ca- 
Teers, and the majority of male recruits 
are therefore the inept who cannot pass 
Scientific courses and the ineffectual who 
cannot cope (or fear they cannot cope) 
with the adult world.” Or this one: 
“These freshmen come from homes in 
which neither books nor conversation 
(as opposed to talk) are available, and 
Where the fund of general information 
_ Seems depressingly low to teachers whose 
own undergraduate work began from a 
higher plateau.” What data support 
these arrogances? Certainly I have seen 
None that are valid. 

s These, then, are the three major ob- 
Jéctions I have to the study: It attempts 
to present a comprehensive picture of 
an Institution from the perspective of a 
single discipline—a difficult task. It bases 
Its evaluation on a yardstick which has 
not been clearly defined and which has 
not been stipulated as being built of sub- 
jective judgments. And it bases its analy- 
Sis on research findings obtained from a 
Most limited stance within the institu- 


tion. There are, in addition, some specific 
statements with which we take issue, but 
these are minor points of difference, and 
little is gained by niggling over them. 

On the other hand, the study does 
present a reasonably accurate picture of 
certain phases of the college’s develop- 
ment. Its analysis of the student popula- 
tion applies with some veracity to the 
Education Division; the impact of the 
residence halls has been brought out; the 
problems facing a campus which is try- 
ing to develop the institutional self-con- 
sciousness of the type that is held to be 
so important in the Eddy study are 
clearly defined. 


Achievements by the Bay 


I would now, however, like to depart 
from contentiousness and present my 
own view of San Francisco State for 
whatever comparative value it might 
have. The vignette’s research design 
failed to include a careful look at the 
administration’s view of the college, and 
this is what I should now like to supply, 
considering that it reflects and influences 
the direction in which we are presuma- 
bly heading. 

‘As an institution, San Francisco State 
has had sixty-two years of history di- 
vided roughly into thirds—first as a nor- 
mal school, then as a teachers college, 
and now as a state college. As it exists 
today, however, the college is a creature 
of the last decade, and it therefore has 
most of the problems of a new institu- 
tion. Like most of the state colleges, San 
Francisco State has been so busy grow- 
ing it has had little time to consolidate. 
During the first three years of my ad- 
ministration, we added more than fifty 
new faculty positions every fall; and 
this figure did mot include replacements. 
Administration has been expanding, but 
at a slower rate than faculty, a healthy 
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reversal of Parkinson's law. Students have 
come to us at a rate of nearly a thousand 
more every year. Being an urban campus, 
some of our enrollment is part time; yet 
the large majority (two-thirds) of stu- 
dents are full time, and as the vignette 
points out, every effort is made to dis- 
courage students from using San Fran- 
cisco State as a junior college. An in- 
teresting characteristic of the Late 
Afternoon and Evening Program is that 
more than one-third of its students are 
full-time regulars; part-time students are 
distributed throughout the daytime hours 
as well. A crucial point that Riesman 
and Jencks failed to note: Sixty percent 
of State's students are i 
academically to attend the University of 
California or other le institu- 
tions with highly selective admissions 
policies. 

Certain of the college’s unique achieve- 
ments must be pointed out in spite of its 
being dangerous business because it is im- 
possible to catalog the accomplishments 
of every department. Some programs, 
however, have gained high status and a 
degree of national recognition. The edu- 
cation and special education 
for the blind, deaf, mentally retarded, 
and cerebral palsied—have been men- 
tioned. Another bright spot in the cur- 
ricular galaxy is creative writing, with 
such stars as Walter Van Ti Clark, 
author of The Ox-Bow Incident, on the 
faculty. The Poetry Center has become 
a West Coast institution, bringing estab- 
lished and younger poets not only to the 
college but also to many other Pacific 
universities and colleges. Hayakawa, the 
semanticist, is a member of State’s staff. 
The international relations program, also 
mentioned in the study, has concerned 
itself with undergraduate curricular de- 
velopment with sizeable Carnegie sup- 
port. Drama attracts students from all 

over the nation and includes faculty who 
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were for starting one 
of the known little theatre move- 
ments in the nation, the Actors’ Work- 
shop of San Francisco. Music has worked 
closely with drama to bring opera pre- 
micres to the bay region in 

with the Pacific Musical So- 
ciety. Although science has been small 
and largely concerned with teacher train- 
ing, it is now rapidly expanding, and an 
engineering department has been started, 
both with its own BS and a Columbia 
3-2 relationship. The college conducts 
one of the relatively few actuarial science 
programs in the nation. Business has ex- 
panded rapidly, and the World Trade 
Department is developing quickly. 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion has supplied hundreds of teachers 
for California schools and has developed 
alumni bodies which supervise municipal 
recreation programs in many California 
communities. The college has one of the 
largest departments of psychology in the 
country, and its psychological counsel- 
ing program has had a sizeable impact 
on California public education. Its social 
work program has pioneered in under- 
graduate preparation for that specialty. 
Foreign languages, after a slow start be- 
cause of technical restrictions in the state 
college system, now is growing as fast 
as any area in the college. San Francisco 
State had the first NDEA summer lan- 
guage workshop in the state, and we 
now have one of the seven year-round 
NDEA language institutes. And, to pro- 
vide another index, the most rapidly 
growing division in the college is social 
science. 

Moreover, among the state colleges 
themselves, San Francisco State has 
marched ahead in many fields. We have 
already mentioned the number of teach- 
ing credentials produced annually. In ad- 
dition, the college developed the largest 
extension and adult-education program 


state college system, with offer- 
ranging from Fort Bragg to Mo- 

Sto, a summer session in Vallejo, and 
an off-campus center, recently turned 
r to the new Sonoma State College, 

A Santa Rosa, which produced more 
- than Humboldt State. San Fran- 

© State has had the largest graduate 
mam at the MA level in the system, 
among the state colleges receives far 
away the largest number of research 
s from government and founda- 
totalling some $600,000 in 1960-61. 


Stress on Quality 
Much of this bragging has concerned 
‘of operation. It is necessary to point 
Out that there has been equivalent 
"Concern in recent years for quality of op- 
eration. There has been a pronounced em- 
~ phasis on the liberal arts, not as a substi- 
: tute for the multipurpose applied goals 
Of certain divisions but, rather, as an in- 
K sistent and consistent base on which all 
_ applied, vocational, and professional pro- 
rams must be built. The statement was 
made in the vignette that the state col- 
k Presidents do not favor higher ad- 
standards; this is certainly true 
for some who have certain program and 
| __-Student-population problems. At San 
P Francisco State, however, both adminis- 
° tation and faculty have favored higher 
‘Standards in accordance with—and even 
slightly beyond—California’s Master Plan 
recommendations. Even under our pres- 
ent admissions policy, we are far more re- 
Strictive than many state universities, ac- 
cepting only the top forty percent of 
high school graduates according to aca- 
ability. Moreover, the statement 
that admission to State means little in 
_ terms of a sense of accomplishment is 
Now beginning to change as shown by 
_ * spectacular increase in duplicate ap- 
i plications for fall, 1961. The policy of 


the sdministretion (widd : 
is also the policy of the state 

new à ) is 
academic excellence should be the goal 
of every program, and that the 


of operation in the state college 

be in every respect as rigorous and de- 
manding, at its appropriate level, as pro- 
grams in the university. There is no 
reason, as I see it, for a course in Ameri- 
can history given at the junior level at 
San Francisco State to be any different 
in its requirements than a course given at 
the same level at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

In fact, State’s entire history is one of 
steady movement toward institutional 
maturity. The new campus, on the south- 
ern edge of San Francisco, is gradually 
making people forget the college’s prole- 
tarian background. When I first arrived, 
the term “street-car college” was in com- 
mon use, and it was bandied with some 

ride. There is still a nucleus of senior 
faculty members who deplore any ten- 
dencies toward “Ivy Leagueism” or any 
of its labels, such as national fraternities. 
But this is changing. There is now a solid 
core of faculty who genuinely want the 
college to provide intellectual as well as 
vocational training. More rigorous aca- 
demic standards are frankly established 
as a goal, even to the extent of a commit- 
tee of the Faculty Council’s having that 
title, and though individual faculty mem- 
bers sometmes have the common tend- 
ency to consider the tightening of aca- 
demic standards as businessmen consider 
the tariff—as something that applies to 
everyone but themselves—attention is 
being given to the subject, and at some 
length. As we stated earlier, the most 
rapidly growing field is social science, 
which can hardly be considered a “voca- 
tional” subject except in certain of its 
specialized programs, which clearly do 
not dominate the enrollment. 
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The Master Plan 


This urge toward maturity is also seen 
in provisions of the Master Plan, which 
was a series of recommendations pro- 
duced at the behest of the legislature by 
a team of educators representing univer- 
sity, state college, junior college, and 
private college interests. Because I had 
the privilege of being the state college 
representative on the team, I obtained a 
particularly clear view of the issues at 
stake. The vignette implies accurately 
that the Master Plan was partly the result 
of the university’s growing concern over 
the rapid growth of the state colleges 
in an era when wartime fiscal surpluses 
were being used up. Admittedly, many 
of the provisions of the Master Plan were 
designed to prevent expensive duplica- 
tion of effort, as for instance the specifi- 
cation that the university should have a 
monopoly over schools of medicine, vet- 
erinary medicine, dentistry, law, and 
architecture. Yet, by the same token, 
the state colleges pushed considerably 
closer to their own goal of academic 
maturity, in that research—hitherto de- 
nied them as a faculty function—was 
now accepted, as long as it is limited to 
“improvement of teaching” (but what 
faculty research is not?) and in the pro- 
vision that the doctoral degree, previ- 
ously a tightly held university monopoly, 
may now be offered “cooperatively” by 
individual state colleges and university 
branches. The details of this cooperation 
have yet to be worked out and will cer- 
tainly be as complex as the negotiations 
over Berlin. Yet what has happened is 
that the state colleges now have access 
to two things previously closed to them, 
research and doctoral instruction. Not 
all of the state colleges are equally in- 
terested in these items, but San Francisco 
State has been deeply concerned and 
welcomes these developments eagerly. 
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The university’s approach to the Master 
Plan negotiations attempted to stress “dif- 
ferentiation of function” so as to guar- 
antee that junior colleges, state colleges, 
and the university would not overlap to 
the cost and confusion of the taxpayer 
(although it must be admitted that the 
restrictions implicit in this concept 
should, in the university’s view, apply 
only to the other segments of higher edu- 
cation). The state college approach was 
that although differentiation of function 
in a system as large as California’: was 
justifiable and defensible, there was an 
equivalent necessity to accept much du- 
plication of function, particularly in the 
liberal arts area. The state colleges also 
felt that unquestionably the University 
of California’s greatness should be pre- 
served and defended, but that that great- 
ness did not depend upon the building 
of an undergraduate empire and more 
properly lay in the area of graduate and 
professional work. If this concept comes 
to be accepted, the state colleges will find 
themselves forced even more rapidly 
toward academic maturity because they 
will have the bulk of responsibility in 
California for undergraduate education. 
Clearly, this will not be limited merely 
to technical and “occupational” fields. 
Despite the clear differences between 
Harvard, on the one hand, and CCNY, 
Wayne, or San Francisco State on the 
other, the similarities are even more 
striking. Most mature institutions of 
higher education, whether they be large 
or small, urban or rural, private or pub- 
lic, are trying to do basically the same 
things—provide a liberalizing intellectual 
experience, plus some vocational, occu- 
pational, or professional skills, at both 
undergraduate and graduate levels. More- 
over, most of them have accepted the 
fact that when large sums have been 
spent in physical plant and highly trained 
faculty, it is a waste of resources not to 


accept the dual responsibility of both 

ing on the culture of the past and 
also pushing at the frontiers of knowl- 
edge. A college or university which 
knows its own limitations and tailors its 
task to them is obviously more mature 
than one which fails to realize its inca- 
pacities; but the drive, on the part of 
most of them, is toward all of these com- 
mon goals. 


Mature Goals 


San Francisco State is moving rapidly 
in these directions. Just as private institu- 
tions are depending more and more on 
public subsidy for their support, and 
public institutions are depending more 
and more on the sharing of private benefi- 
cence, so that such fiscal differences are 
being steadily reduced, so also the differ- 
ences between the traditional university 
and the state college which grew out of 
a normal school background are being 
diminished perceptibly. If the purpose 
of American higher education is to pro- 
vide degrees for all who want them, then 
these differences will remain for a long 
time. But if the true Jeffersonian concept 
prevails of providing educational oppor- 
tunity for all, but degrees only for those 
who have the intellectual and academic 
aptitudes for them, then these differences 
will continue to diminish at their current 
rapid rate. San Francisco State is matur- 
ing quickly. Its present concerns are con- 
solidation of its past rapid growth, in- 
sistence on quality and excellence, and 
development of certain programs which 
it feels it can do exceptionally well. It is 
still different from the university, but 
the differences are fewer than Riesman 
and Jencks imply. 

There is one more evidence of ap- 
Proaching academic maturity at San 
Francisco State. The vignette implies that 
the state colleges have been “administra- 
ton controlled” rather than “faculty con- 


trolled.” This is certainly true, and it 
is explainable on two counts: ex- 
tremely rapid growth, which required a 
focusing of authority, and a teacher- 
education background which character- 
istically gives to administrators powers 
which liberal arts faculties are loath to 
surrender. Throughout the state college 
system there has been a move toward 
wider faculty participation in academic 
policymaking, and San Francisco State 
has been a leader in this development. 
During the past four years, we have or- 
ganized a Faculty Council with a com- 
mittee system emanating from it, and the 
faculty now plays a far larger role in 
helping to chart the general directions 
of the institution than it ever did in the 
past. Even to mention this point doubt- 
less confirms in the minds of many the 
point the vignette tries to make—that 
San Francisco State is quite a bit different 
from established eastern institutions. Yet 
the recency of this accomplishment is not 
due to basic difference but, rather, to 
newness and, again, to the rapidity of a 
growth process which, as in a gangling 
adolescent, has produced some structural 
imbalances. 


Revolt and the Middle Class 


I cannot close without one more ref- 
erence to a point of view in the vignette 
—the derogatory attitude toward the 
“Jower-middle class” student population 
which it claims is in a vast majority at 
State. As an historian, I can only take 
issue with the view that the goals of the 
middle class revolve chiefly around bovine 
security, a gadget-filled life in suburbia, 
and an anti-intellectualism which stultifies 
the vigorous thinking of the “intellectu- 
als” and some of the “proletariat.” The 
middle class is, on the contrary, really the 
only truly revolutionary group which 
has ever appeared in history. Moreover, 
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to them; and I cannot help believ- 
that if San Francisco State, and other 


responsible ; 
greatest degree of freedom to mankind. 
Again, let me say that we at the college 
agree with many parts of the vignette. It 
is an enli i ience to have out- 


those points with which we do not agree. 
But we are convinced that, despite disa- 
greement, such studies are worthwhile— 
ee oe 


3 


Li 


ollege cultures 


RIESMAN-JENCKS vignette of San 
fancisco State College is described by 
eauthors as an ethnography. This Web- 
er defines as descriptive anthropology. 
lut the term also relates to ethnology, 
hich is “the science that treats of the 
on of man into races, their origin, 
bution, relations, and peculiarities.” 
it is fair to say that the vignette 
of the division of higher education 
into institutions and the people who in- 
hab them, their origins, distribution, re- 
Tations, and peculiarities. The subject mat- 
1 their discussion comes from history, 
on, sociology, economics, political 
ee, and anthropology. The metho- 
gies are equally diverse—drawing 
demographic statistics, questionnaire 
tveys, observations and interviews, his- 
toric: documents, and assorted social re- 
ch, opinions, and judgments. But it is 
Tately possible for a reader to know with 
any certainty that conclusion X is derived 
data Y obtained by method Z. The 
yle of writing is literary, not scientific. 
isan essay, a kind of social commentary 
Criticism, in which a wealth of infor- 
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gering skepticism, is rewarded and stim- 
ulated. 


The Vignette in Abstract 


The interest and charm of the vignette 
lie in the embroidery with which Ries- 
man and Jencks cover the skeleton of 
their essay. Stripped of suggestive analo- 
gies, speculations, footnotes, and digres- 
sions, the “essay” becomes an “account.” 
The vignette is reduced to an abstract. I 
have tried to do this in order to show, 
prosaically, what I believe to be the essen- 
tial content of the more elaborate por- 
trait. 

h Coi m education is 
i statewide system aca- 
p incti and da Evata 


ing of PhDs to the University, the respon- 
sibility for training in a variety of technical 


and other fields to the State Colleges; and 
it provides, through its junior colleges, an 
open door for those who cannot or do not 
wish to attend the State Colleges or the 
University. For the most part, admission 
to any of these segments is im ; 
based on goles grades and credits, 
and there is flexibi ity of transfers from 
one t to er. This flexibility 
is a reflection of the social mobility of the 
ation generally, and the location and 
fields of training in the various colleges re- 
flect the economic expansion of the state 
as a whole. As com with Eastern 
states, higher education in California is 
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more closely related to the people and to 
the economy. This is the larger environ- 
ment within which San Francisco State 
College exists. It accounts for some of its 
problems as well as for its prosperity. 

Among the problems are these: (1) 
Most of the students are strongly job 
oriented, primarily interested in pra 
knowledge, and they seek a diploma as a 
symbol of and entry card to occupational 
opportunity and advancement. (2) Most 
oF the students commute to college, and 
many also work part time. Thus, they are 
only marginally involved in college life, 
so there is little feeling of belonging to 
an academic or intellectual community or 
even to an undergraduate student com- 
munity. (3) Consequently, it is difficult to 
promote excitement over ideas and an en- 
thusiastic acceptance of the values of lib- 
eral education. These problems generate 
related ones among the faculty and ad- 
ministration. 

Despite the limitations of dealing with 
such a student body, there have been per- 
vasive efforts to stimulate scholarship, and 
these efforts, along with an increasingly 
diversified program, have moved the Col- 
lege closer to the University model and 
farther away from its historical begin- 
nings as a normal school. In certain fields 
not directly competitive with the Univer- 
sity, the College has attained distinction 
—the creative arts, semantics, international 
relations, and some specialized aspects of 
teacher education. The College as a whole 
seems to do for its students as much as 
any other comparable college, and such a 
result is a tribute to its energy and inge- 
nuity. How much more can be achieved 
it is difficult to say. 


Even this inadequate abstract is suffi- 
cient to show that the writers have 
viewed the college from many important 
angles and have drawn upon a variety of 
disciplines and concepts. They have, for 
example, recognized the importance of 
the larger environmental setting in which 
the college is located—its place in a state- 
wide system, its relation to the economy 
of California and to the social mobility 
of the population. They have recognized 
the importance of history in accounting 
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for the changing character of the college 
from normal school, to teachers college, 
to State College. They have recognized 
the importance of students’ backgrounds, 
interests, and values in setting the style 
of campus life and determining attitudes 
toward the educational program. They 
have recognized that the nature and va- 
riety of programs offered have a bearing 
on the kinds of students who choose to 
enroll, the kinds of faculty members who 
are employed, and the kinds of teaching 
problems which are encountered. They 
have recognized that the campus atmos- 
phere is influenced by the large number 
of students who live at home and attend 
only on a part-time basis. And they have 
recognized that all these elements condi- 
tion the means and ends of education and 
the attainments of students. 

I believe the impression one might get 
from the vignette at certain points is that 
San Francisco State is a relatively non- 
intellectual institution, almost necessarily 
emphasizing practical knowledge because 
of its history, its place in the California 
system, and the nature of its student 
body, and that efforts to change its char- 
acter can be only partly successful be- 
cause of its being a commuter college 
and the part-time involvement of its stu- 
dents in campus life. If this impression is 
correct, it differs in several respects from 
the way the College is perceived by stu- 
dents. These perceptions, obtained from 
students’ responses to the College Char- 
acteristics Index (9), suggest that the stu- 
dents are, indeed, not much involved or 
interested in an undergraduate campus 
culture, but that the College is viewed as 
emphasizing intellectual objectives, espe- 
cially humanistic and esthetic values, and 
as giving relatively less emphasis to voca- 
tional and status-oriented features. Differ- 
ent methodologies in social research can, 
and in this case do, lead to somewhat 
different answers and interpretations. 


Student Appraisals 


During the academic year 1959-60, 26 
students at San Francisco State filled out 
the College Characteristics Index (CCT). 
Most of these students were sophomores, 
typically 18 or 19 years old although six 
were 21 or older. Most of them lived at 
home. Within the College, most were in 
education or social sciences, although 
nearly half identified with other divisions 
—English and languages, creative arts, 
business, nursing, and international rela- 
tions. As a group, in the statistical sense, 
it is neither a random nor a representa- 
tive sample of the student body. It does, 
nevertheless, reflect tolerably well the di- 
versity of programs in the college and 
some of the dominant characteristics of 
the student body. In responding to the 
statements in the CCI, students act as re- 
porters on what is or is not generally true 
or characteristic of their college. Their 
vantage point is that of participants in 
and observers of the college environment. 
Conclusions based on the replies of such 
a small number of students must be re- 
garded as highly tentative, but I have 
proceeded to draw conclusions because 
of the opportunity even these few replies 
afford to compare methodologies. 

The College Characteristics Index has 
been described by its authors in several 
publications (9, z0). It is sufficient here 
to say that it consists of 300 statements 
about college life—features and facilities, 
faculty, rules and procedures, curricula, 
teaching, extracurricular events, students’ 
Interests and values, etc—which may or 
may not be characteristic or true of a 
particular college. The items are scored 
on 30 ten-item scales, labeled environ- 
mental press scales and intended as coun- 
vU to ac agate! labeled per- 
RA ca s scales. Standard scores have 
ae eloped for the scales, based on a 

assortment of 32 schools, so that 


the results for a single college show the 
extent to which its environmental press 
differs from that of the norm group. A 
factor analysis of the 30 press variables 
across the original sample of 32 colleges 
indicated that most of the variables could 
reasonably be grouped under four major 
headings: (1) an intellectual-humanistic- 
esthetic cluster or emphasis, (2) a cluster 
which suggests an emphasis on independ- 
ence, change, and science, (3) an empha- 
sis on personal and interpersonal status, 
coupled with a practical or vocational 
orientation, and (4) an emphasis on group 
welfare, social responsibility, and a well- 
mannered community. 

Figure 1 is presented to establish a 
point of reference. Compared with a 
group of large universities, the San Fran- 
cisco State environment is perceived as 
more intellectual and less status-oriented 
or practical. Still greater differences, in 
these same directions, are apparent be- 
tween SFSC and a group of schools of 
education, plus a further difference on 
the social welfare cluster. The shape of 
the SFSC profile is similar to that for 
high prestige liberal arts colleges, but the 
environmental press at these liberal arts 
colleges is far more intellectual and far 
less practical than at State. The general 
profile suggests an SFSC environment 
that differs radically from a teachers col- 
lege environment. On the four cluster 
scores, SFSC falls between the large uni- 
versities and the prestige liberal arts cal- 
leges. 

Further details regarding what is per- 
ceived to be characteristic of SF State 
are given in Table 1. This is a selective list 
of statements representing about one- 
fourth of those items in the CCI to which 
there was a high degree of unanimity 
among student responses. 

Because Riesman and Jencks have em- 
phasized the vocational orientation of the 
student body and the general lack of 
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Figure 1. Profile of San Francisco State Compared 
with Three Other Types of Institutions 
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Standard Score Scale: Mean = 50, Sigma = 20. 
H = Humanism, Understanding, Reflectiveness, Sentience, Objectivity, Energy, 
SI = Scientism, Change, Fantasied Achievement, relative absence of close Supervision 


PS = Practicality, Dominance, Abasement, Play, Sex 
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—— universities, private g t, Emory, 
Florida State, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Purdue, Rhode Island, 


——v-Hive schools of education (Ball State Teachers Buffalo State College, 
Fayetteville State Teachers College, Morgan State St. Cloud State Col- 


xXx SE Sate College 


Note: Differences between institutions within the category of prestige liberal arts col- 

and within the category of schools of education are relatively small. All colleges 
within the category follow the same pattern. In the University group, however, there 
are large differences between institutions, so that all institutions do not follow the pat- 
tern that is defined by the mean for the group. For example, Michigan is much higher 
on the Humanistic cluster than any other University in the group; Michigan and 
Minnesota rank considerably above the others in the Independent-Scientific cluster. On 
te prap welfare cluster, the score for Florida State is much higher than for the other 

niversities. 
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e I have selected a few additional 
ss from the CCI which bear directly 
gen their conclusions. For example, 
K of the students sampled agree that 
here tends to make students 
and realistic”; 54% agree 
are more interested in 
ation than in general liberal edu- 
" and 58% agree that “most stu- 
: in careers in business, 
engineering, management, and other prac- 
cal affairs.” As to a cohesive collegiate 
culture, 23% agree that “there is 
of group spirit”; 23% agree that 
dent get excited at an athletic 
" and 39% agree that “school 
yone get acquainted.” I would 

ret these answers as confirming the 
n-Jencks observation about the 

i compe of the student culture, 
as not supporting their judgment 
the Mare of d in 

J or in the college. And I 


woul ize, from the CCI responses, 
at the environment emerges as 
l ‘More intellectual and scholarly than most 


ges. Judged by the mean standard 
on the two intellectually oriented 
Ss, it ranks just within the top 
th of institutions in the CCI norm 


_ Criteria of Method 
f The goodness of any method derives 
= rom its reliability, its relevance, and its 
fs. A good method has consistency 
aerial error, and it is reproduc- 
ie by others. It is relevant for the prob- 
a which it is applied. And predic- 
_ Hons and conclusions obtained from the 
“Method have some apparent validity and 
Th 4 


-T Tespect to the CCI as a method, 
Several questions are pertinent. How 
“ivie are students’ reports? How rele- 
nt are the statements in the CCI to the 


character or culrure of a college? And 
how good are the norms by which the 
are interpreted? 

There are, of course, differences among 
students’ In large institutions, the 
variance of scores around the mean is 
typically greater than in small institu- 
tions. On some scales, there are rather 
consistent differences between the re- 
sponses of students in different divisions 
or schools in a large University, These 
variations, however, are generally small. 
If one looks at the over-all profile or the 
rank order of mean scores, one finds con- 
siderable stability, At this level of analysis, 
the same general picture emerges whether 
the reporters are students or faculty mem- 
bers, men or women, high achievers or 
low achievers, scholarship holders or a 
cross section of students, and irrespective 
of their personalities (6). Thus, if one uses 
mean scores, combines these into larger 
patterns, and pays special attention to 
statements which are answered with a 
high degree of unanimity, one should 
get a reasonably stable and credible re- 
sult. 

As to the relevance of CCI statements, 
experts may differ. What are the im- 
portant dimensions or variables for charac- 
terizing a college? Answers are no better 
than the questions which are asked. As 
Archibald McLeish has said, 

We know the answers, all the answers. 

It is the questions that we do not know. 


What the CCI does provide is an assort- 
ment of statements on a rather large num- 
ber of topics, and these can be combined 
in different ways in accord with the pur- 
pose and interests of different investiga- 
tors. The virtue of the instrument does 
not depend upon accepting the theoreti- 
cal framework which guided its construc- 
tion or upon summarizing and interpreting 
the answers according to that framework. 
One does assume, nevertheless, that the 
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TABLE 1. 
List of CCI Statements Characteristic of San Francisco State College 


Four out of Five Students Agree 
that these Statements are True * 


Intellectual-Humanistic-Esthetic 

There is a lot of interest in poetry, music, painting, sculpture, etc. 

The library has paintings and phonograph records which circulate widely 
among the students. 

The school offers many opportunities for students to understand and criticize 
important works in art, music and drama. 

A lecture by an outstanding literary critic would be well attended. 

No one needs to be afraid of expressing extreme or unpopular viewpoints. 

There are many facilities and opportunities for individual creative activity. 

In class discussions, papers, and exams, the main emphasis is on breadth of un- 
derstanding, perspective, and critical judgment. 

Most of the professors are very thorough teachers and really probe into the 
fundamentals of their subjects. 


Independent-Scientific 


The library is exceptionally well equipped with journals and books in the 
na sciences. 


Laboratory facilities in the natural sciences are excellent. 
The students represent a great variety in nationality, religion, and social status. 
The history and traditions of the college are not emphasized. 


Many famous people are brought to the campus for lectures, concerts, student 
discussions, etc. 


Students grades are not reported to parents. 
Students have more than a little time for personal privacy. 
Students do not need a written excuse for absence from class. 


Status-oriented-Practical 


Freshmen do not have to take orders from upperclassmen. 
Student leaders do not have special privileges. 

Students are not expected to report violations of rules. 

Student elections do not generate much campaigning or feeling. 


There are psychology courses which deal in a practical way with personal 
adjustment and human relations. 


Group Welfare 


Students are encouraged to be independent and individualistic. 


Not much enthusiam is aroused by fund drives for Campus Chest, CARE, Red 
Cross, refugee aid, etc, 


There is a student loan fund which is very helpful for minor emergencies. 
The professors seem to have time for conversations with students. 


* For the reader’s convenience, statements to which “disagree” was the keyed response 
have been reworded. A few statements have also been slightly abbreviated or paraphrased. 
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aggregate awareness of students, or what 
students perceive with reasonable una- 
nimity to be true and not true about their 
college, is a potentially valid and fruitful 
lens through which to examine the col- 
lege environment, that this aggregate 
awareness is related to other meaningful 
ways of characterizing an environment, 
and that one can make valid predictions 
from this information about the probable 
impact or influences of the institution. 

As to the norms, the 32 institutions 
comprising the norm group represent a 
very heterogeneous assortment of insti- 
tutions—large and small, public and pri- 
vate, religious and non-sectarian, accred- 
ited and non-accredited, co-educational 
and non-coeducational, all spread geo- 
graphically over most regions of the 
country. At some future time, a larger 
and more systematically selected norm 
group will no doubt be available. 


Varieties of Method 


Thus far, I have commented on the 
methods and results of two different 
characterizations of SF State College. I 
should like to conclude with a more gen- 
eral discussion of methods, acknowledg- 
ing the virtues of other approaches, and 
noting some of the different questions to 
which different methods are addressed. 

A great deal of information about col- 
leges is available in published directories 
and statistical reports, primarily through 
the US Office of Education and the 
American Council on Education. From 
such data, one can describe an institution 
in many ways—size, form of control, 
complexity of program, degrees offered, 
student body, endowment, buildings and 
grounds, scholarships, tuition, extent of 
Ts research, library, number of 
bed members in different fields, num- 
oa of PhDs on the faculty, and various 
: ar features, The first directory of 

merican Council was published 


more than thirty years ago, and the Of- 
fice of Education statistics have been 
available for an even longer time. 

Accrediting agencies are another source 
of information and illustrate another 
method of viewing an institution. Typi- 
cally, accreditation reports are based on 
locally assembled statistics and statements, 
together with the observations and judg- 
ments of a group of visitors. They con- 
sider primarily such topics as the faculty, 
curriculum and instruction, student per- 
sonnel services, library, administration, 
plant, finance, etc., viewing these in rela- 
tion to the stated goals of the institution 
and as resources which should be at least 
minimally adequate for carrying out the 
purposes of the institution. 

Case histories have been written about 
a number of colleges, and general histo- 
ries exist for many. What I call the case 
history is an account of some distinctive 
institution, emphasizing the character of 
its program. Examples are books about 
Antioch, Bennington, Columbia, Sarah 
Lawrence, Stephens, Swarthmore, and 
the College at the University of Chicago. 
They are illustrations of educational phi- 
losophies in action. 

Methods associated with educational sur- 
veys and research have also been widely 
used, Probably the most thorough survey 
in the educational literature is the one of 
the University of Chicago in the 1930s 
by Reeves, Russell, and others. Perhaps 
the most thorough application of the 
methods of educational research and 
evaluation to the study of a single insti- 
tution is represented by the four-volume 
report on the General College of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. This study not only 
described the educational philosophy and 
program of the General College in de- 
tail, but also presented a wealth of data 
about how the program operated and the 
extent to which students’ attainment and 
changes in students’ behavior (knowl- 
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edge, and interests, attitudes, values, etc.) 
were related to important aspects of the 
program. More recently, institutional 
self-studies have been popular (3) with 
variations in emphasis and method illus- 
trated by the reports from Syracuse (73) 
and New York University (8). 

Quite a few institutions have been the 
object of management surveys. These re- 
ports, submitted to the administration and 
trustees, are usually not available to the 
public. Typically, they focus on prob- 
lems of administrative efficiency and or- 
ganization and on fiscal policies, borrow- 
ing concepts from business and industry 
in calling attention to such matters as 
span of control and supervision, cen- 
tralized purchasing, etc. 

Still another view of institutions comes 
from studying the alumni. Alumni studies 
can be grouped in three categories: (i) 
the questionnaire survey, (2) the collec- 
tion of information and essays from a 
class on the occasion, for example, of its 
twenty-fifth reunion, and (3) the tabula- 
tion of some measure of attainment, such 
as the number of alumni who subsequently 
attend graduate school, obtain a PhD, or 
are listed in Who’s Who or American 
Men of Science. 


Sociological Inquiries 


Largely within the past ten years, and 
owing to the interest of sociologists in 
higher education, there has probably been 
some increased use of interview methods, 
sample surveys, and field observations. 
The studies of medical schools by Mer- 
ton and others (7) and the study of social 
. science professors by Lazarsfeld and 
Theilens (4) provide excellent illustrations. 
More important than methods, however, 
are the concepts employed. In the studies 
of medical education, students are seen 
as acquiring the expected role behavior 
of physicians and being influenced by 
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their membership in various groups. In 
many of the sociological studies the im- 
portance of peer groups is stressed. 
Trow (74) has noted that differing norms 
and values become focal points for identi- 
fiable student subcultures and has de- 
scribed four such patterns which he labels 
“academic,” “collegiate,” “non-conform- 
ist,” and “vocational.” He suggests that 
the atmosphere of a college is related to 
the proportion of its students falling into 
these different subcultures. 

It is not within the scope of the present 
article to review the extensive sociologi- 
cal literature on higher education but the 
importance of this literature should be 
emphasized. Barton (z) has prepared a 
monograph on organization measurement 
for the College Entrance Examination 
Board in which he identifies and classifies 
many of the variables that have been used 
in the study of organization. This is an 
extremely useful document, as can be 
judged from Table 2. 

Barton cites examples of the use of his 
variables in studies of various college and 
university organizations. It should be 
noted that the vignette of San Francisco 
State gives consideration to all or most of 
these variables. Also, the 300 statements 
in the CCI touch on all or most of these 
dimensions. One difference is that Ries- 
man and Jencks have considered “envi- 
ronmental variables” at some length, 
whereas these are least well represented 
by the CCI items. 

A somewhat different sociological ap- 
proach is illustrated by the work of Clark 
(2), describing one of the California 
junior colleges. Clark’s emphasis is on the 
administrative setting of the college as 4 
broad determiner of its character. His 
data were obtained mainly from docu- 
ments and records, supplemented by in- 
formal and intensive interviews with s€- 
lected people. In the usual development 
of organizations, one supposes a trend to- 


——— ee 


on freedom of action. Clark 
points out that this “theory of commit- 
ee on oe wok ee Se 

some organizations start with thei 
O pippe paina 
through administrative choices and decis- 
jons, toward greater freedom and self- 


Input measures 
Human inputs 


Economic inputs 


Physical facilities 


Output measures 


Environmental Variables 


Financial dependence 
Social Structure 

Influence structure 

Informal social relations 


Size 


Attitudes 
Perceptions of o. 
Activities 


Collective activi 


library, laboratories, etc. 


Formal authority structure 


Formal living arrangements 


Individual role behavior y 


determination. McConnell (5) and his associates at the 

Still another approach to assessing the Center for the Study of Higher Educa- 

environment and impact of a college isil- tion are combining edu- 

lustrated by the Vassar studies (72). Here cational, and sociololgical methods in an 
TABLE 2 


Barton’s (z) College Organization Variables 


characteristics of students, faculty, administrators 
ditures, tuition, endowment 


Attainments of students—knowledge, values, interests, etc, 
Attainments of faculty—research and publication 


Community and regional context 
Type of controlling authority 


Communications and work contacts 


Division of labor, departmentalization 


Organizational goals and values and norms 
pane Oracle cterstcs 
Satisfaction with roles or organization 


teaching methods, etc. 


Administrative devices—admissions, testing, counseling, etc. 
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intensive study of a few colleges. Much 
attention in these studies is devoted to the 
diversity of student characteristics, within 
colleges as well as between colleges. They 
have suggested that much of the character 
of the college may largely be accounted 
for by the character of its students. 


Summary 


To summarize briefly, several ways of 
looking at college environments have 
been mentioned: 


Educational approaches 

Inventories of resources and features as in 
accreditation reports, data found in di- 
rectories, etc. 

Case histories, usually emphasizing the 
educational philosophy in action of a 
single college 

Alumni studies, sometimes resulting in an 
estimate of scholarly productivity and, 
occasionally, more like evaluation stud- 
ies in which the emphasis is upon how 
well the adult behavior of former stu- 
dents exemplifies the ideal of an edu- 
cated man, good citizen, etc. 

Evaluation studies, emphasizing students’ 
attainments of important educational 
objectives, such as acquisition of knowl- 
edge, development of critical thinking, 
acquisition of desired interests, attitudes, 
and values, etc. 

Sociological approaches 
Viewing the college as a social system 
with emphasis on peer groups, role be- 
havior, communications networks, and 
other organizational characteristics (like 
the variables noted in Barton’s (7) 
classification) 

Management surveys, stressing fiscal 
and administrative affairs 

Psychological approaches 
Personality development of students 
Individual differences within and be- 
tween student bodies 
Students’ perceptions of the colloge en- 
vironment 


In a recent review of studies of college 
environments, Pace and McFee (77) came 
to the obvious conclusion that a variety 
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of concepts and methods have been use- 
ful, that there is no general agreement 
about what concepts or methods are most 
powerful or essential, and that no general 
theory or pattern of analysis has yet found 
wide acceptance. 

The crucial issue is not the choice or 
development of methods, but the choice 
of questions to which the methods may 
be addressed. A special virtue of Riesman 
and Jencks’s vignette of San Francisco 
State is the quality of questions which 
guided their analyses and speculations. 
Some of their conclusions may differ 
from those obtained by more limited or 
systematic methods. They would be 
surprised if this were not so. The fullest 
advancement of understanding about col- 
lege cultures and their impact on stu- 
dents will come not only from applying 
the most rigorous methods, but from 
using a variety of methods to explore the 
wisest questions we can formulate. 
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Education for “realization” 


nuity typical of sociologists (accustomed 
to tongue in cheek), Riesman and Jencks 
have tossed together with infuriating de- 
liberateness an altogether ing in- 
dictment of higher education in these 
United States. 


Snobbery and Values 


Most men recognize snobbery for the 
harmless fancy it is: “lower middle class 
girls looking for a respectable way to be 
cultural, useful, and safe”; men who con- 
ceive of their own education and purpose 
solely in terms of a job, or, contrarily, in 
terms of attaining the “degree-¢lite.” But 
the factual emphasis on these personal as- 
pirations as inherent and definable charac- 
teristics of a college, even when they are 
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placed against a background oí “social 
ility,” intimates the existerce of a 
false scale of values which shames honest 
ambition. What, indeed, is wrong with 
a journalistic assessment of Berkeley's 
“academic eminence” against Stanford's 
“social éclat,” or for that matter, any 
ic rating of colleges, public or 
private? The answer, of course, is noth- 
ing. These ratings exist in men’s fancy, 
and men will have their vanities; but 4 
mystical overemphasis upon the letters of 
an undergraduate degree probably reflects 
the attitude of a faculty selected rather 
too exclusively upon the basis of degrees 
and paid thereupon, and perhaps also by 
an administrative élite proudly bracketed 
by a surplus of honorary letters. Little 
wonder, then, that our American public 
has become degree hungry and that it 
the vaguest conception of the 

essential values betokened by an earned 
baccalaureate. This is all part of the pic- 
ture of “academic check-kiting,” wherein 
the baccalaureate degree has lost its valid- 
ity, and less is now learned in five years - 
than was formerly mastered in four. As 
shall be mentioned later, this may also ex- 
plain, at least partly, “deracinated epi- 
gones who mistake . . . intellectual appre- 
ciation for cultivation.” One reason for 
mentioning this particular evil of higher 
education here is to divert the charge © 
academic snobbery and to drive home 
why, for good and sufficient reasons, nOf 


š on education, even hi edu- 


„are truly anti-intel 
United States has been oversold on 
pation both as a generalization, some- 
which attempts to be all things to 
ben, and in specific terms of courses, 
academic prescription, degrees, 
Seupational certification, and all the sic- 
five paraphernalia of a pseudo-scientific 
tion. In consequence, when the 
reads the Riesman-Jencks observa- 


fen quite at case when called ‘students,’ 
their subjectively most important oc- 
pation is not studying, but teaching or 
counting or washing dishes,” they will 
lect more upon the wild scramble to 
ate and to peddle even more degrees 
an they will ponder the essential ques- 
on of what is an education. 
We must, however, be fair to San 
ancisco State. So before I undertake to 
ate some fears which intellectuals 
dicing about higher education, the 
fd as well as the perspective must be 
San Francisco State must receive 
credit for epitomizing all the vigor of 
"California look.” In its characteristic 
Within a dynamic state system of 
education, it has launched an am- 
üş and co-ordinated assault to pro- 
an educated public. In all the recent 
Ory of higher education, moreover, 
I development has been more promis- 
üg than the growth of normal schools 
‘Colleges, and of teachers colleges 
state colleges offering the liberal arts 
geti with the liberating sciences. No 
ust movement promises to bring greater 
portunity to the “lower middle classes” 
indeed, to the masses. For by classic 
ition, the restraints of ignorance 
the masses sooner or later destroy 
ses. No nation can exist half-edu- 
and the fundamental question for 
Nited States is not whether we can 


We must. A more fundamental 

is how we can do this so that the 

and classic ideals of educating the in- 
dividual are not debased into mere train- 
ing—or d granting. 

We deed oak the significance of 
another recent trend in education. Pub- 
lic interest in the kind of newspaper chart 
which rates utterly dissimilar college in- 
stitutions (together with the private 5e- 
ances of faculty members similarly en- 
gaged) may at first appear superficial. 
For one thing, excepting such a portrait 
as Riesman and Jencks attempt, a public 
“image” is generally at least ten years out 
of date, compounded out of 
rumor, the arrested dreams of alumni, and 
the fantastic aspirations of fund- 

rofessionals. Still, ity of rating is 
4 healthy mrama ya desire for 
quality and for academic standards, and 
it indicates that the public wants some- 
yardstick other than snob appeal by which 
to distinguish the genuine from the 

urious. 

Naturally, whenever comparisons are 
made, the “haves” are revealed to 
every advantage over the “have-nots.” So 
it happens that whenever a young college 
president becomes too vigorous, he is ac- 
cused of “empire-building”—which may 
be the case if standards are sacrificed to 
size, but not necessarily so. Without 
bricks and mortar even the “red-brick uni- 
versities” of England would not exist. In- 
deed, within every established, ivy-cov- 
ered, and traditional college today there 
is an equivalent hustle to enhance pres- 
tige and to achieve authentic excellence 
—witness selective anina honors de- 

, independent study, and a vast in- 
pas kA in iderstainath research. Most 
private colleges have come to recognize 
that their one and only justification for 
existence rests in the authentic quality of 
their programs. Naturally, this ever 
growing concern for the talented youth, 
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for “advanced” placement (known wryly 
here in Gambier as the Kenyon Plan for 
Harvard), must bring a recognition that 
concentration upon the superior student 
would never be possible without a great 
variety of colleges and universities. And, 
fortunately, there are never enough quali- 
fied graduate students to supply the great 
professional institutions and universities. 
Built into the accelerating tempo of the 
current scientific revolution is solid as- 
surance that there never will be a surplus 
of well trained scientists and leaders. So 
a valid and honest concern for quality, 
ting its merits, should never become 
such a fetish that the education of plain, 
hard-working citizens will be neglected. 


The Basic Threat 


Turning from the contradictions of 
quantity vs. quality as from our superfi- 
cial symbols of status, let me state cate- 
gorically what I conceive to be the great 
threat to American higher education. In 
its simplest form, in sociological idiom, 
it is that our colleges and universities are 
threatened with a loss of community. 
Education as dialogue carried on by a 
community of scholars who are eager and 
able to communicate with each other, who 
speak a common language, is vanishing. 
On many campuses, education oriented 
toward a common body of knowledge 
divided into separate but neither con- 
tending nor discordant disciplines has al- 
ready disappeared. Among the faculty, 
lacking the capacity to communicate, 
there is no basic agreement, no common 
purpose, and no acceptance of a common 
role; there is merely an indifference that 
passes for tolerance. Each specialist goes 
his own way indifferent to his colleagues, 
contemptuous of most. Riesman and 
Jencks describe it simply, though their 
reference is to the entire state system: 
“, . . the patterns of admission, residence, 
instruction, and transfer in California 
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have largely dissipated the sense of com- 
munity.” 

Only a most naive or callous person 
would ask, “So what?” Without com- 
munity there can be no effective person- 

and no concept of value for the 
individual, faculty, or student. Thus, edu- 
cation degenerates into a mumbo-jumbo. 
Probably it can never be completely 
dominated by teaching machines, punch 
cards, and aerial television, but certainly 
it will be gutless and thoughtless, consist- 
ing of teachers who do not wish to teach 
(and many secretly do not) and students 
who have no wish to learn. 

On all sides there are inexorable pres- 
sures: pressures of growth, for colleges 
must grow and grow; pressures of spe- 
cialization—“publish or perish”—which 
forever narrow both vision and the need 
to communicate; and pressures to distill, 
dilute, and pulverize the body of knowl- 
edge. There has always been some danger 
in our concept of education as a social 
ornament, a tribal cicatrice (and it is 
probably more difficult today to dis- 
tinguish between the laziest dilettante and 
the honest scholar); but what we must all 
fear most is a very sacred cow. This 
sacred cow is the concept of education 
as a social or community service, “serv- 
ice” being an insidious substitute for 
thinking or intellect, and “social” being 
generous disguise without dimension. 
This particular pressure on the college 
curriculum can be observed whenever 4 
demand is made (usually in letters to the 
editor, or within the legislature, or pos- 
sibly at a service-club ladies’ night) for 
a specially slanted course in American his- 
tory, or for a larger supply of aviation 
mechanics, or telephone repairmen, Or 
insurance salesmen, or farm agents, OF 
even for better automobile drivers, berry 
pickers, or trapeze artists. We all know 
of undergraduate college courses an 
even “curricula” in those areas—not tO 
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mention a host of others like bellhopping, 
“manual” arts, fire prevention, and “phy- 
sical” education. Once a community 
brings pressure on a college in the name 
of “community service,” that pressure is 
irresistible. Invariably there will be found 
a “liberal” educationist and either an 
obliging or destitute professor willing to 
set up a new stand. 


Purpose vs. Service 


When the whim of creativity is stimu- 
lated by the dismal spectre of a diminish- 
ing public largesse, most colleges jump at 
~ the chance to create “applied” courses in 
Science, such as (the classic example) 


fender repairing; English departments 


abandon language for functional “com- 
munications” (so that subfreshmen may 
leap from neglected fundamentals into 
writing advertising captions); and eco- 
nomics—a subject about which we know 
too little—is junked in favor of huckster- 
ing (or indeed of hustling). 

So it continues. Since in some schools 
music “appreciation” may denote little 
More than a course on bongo-drums, jus- 
tification can be found, and has been 
found, for everything from baton twirl- 
Ing to ping-pong; for “conversation,” and 
even (Iam reliably informed) for courses 
in “telephone conversation.” College 
credit is now conventionally conceded for 
travel, though I have yet to hear of a 
Woman in “home” economics offering a 
live child in place of a graduating thesis. 

S subject affords blessed amusement 
to those of us who must study college 
Catalogues. But what tempers the fun is 
realization that the irreparable loss and 

e incomparable content which is de- 
stroyed in each and every instance is in- 
tellectual content—a loss which no mish- 
mash of “general” education can possibly 
Testore, Indeed, it is sheer futility even to 
argue the merits of education “in breadth” 
Ws. education “in depth.” These are figu- 


rative dimensions of the mind: Without 
depth there can be no breadth. 

The threat to higher education in too 
many colleges today, public as well as 
private, small as well as large, is that 
community service has displaced national 
service. The frame of reference and the 
scale of values are squeezed. This ob- 
scures the quest for truth and diminishes 
the quest for excellence or great ends. 
The portent to education can be ob- 
served rather more clearly in other media 
which attempt to serve rather than to in- 
spire: in athletic spectacles which pass 
for “sport”; in the exhausting sensation- 
alism of movies and the kind of picture 
magazines found toward the rear of most 
newsstands. Of course, there are also 
those television shows which rest their 
case upon the argument of giving the 
public what it wants. 

What I would identify as the ineluc- 
table ingredient in any great college, small 
or large, is a sense of purpose. This unity 
was formerly apparent even in the old 
normal schools, where it was expressed in 
the concern with and dedication to teach- 
ing, as distinct from scholarly accom- 
plishments. But without singling out any 
one particular type of college—such as 
colleges of liberal arts or specialized pro- 
fessional schools—we may conclude that 
this concept of purpose possessed other 
manifestations. For one thing, better col- 
leges, whether traditional or “experimen- 
tal,” invariably revealed a greater degree 
of faculty control (and concern) than is 
now the fashion—faculty direction over 
the curriculum, over the selection, re- 
tention, and direction of students, and— 
yes—over the administration. Govern- 
ment, to be sure, as in every successful 
democracy, was achieved by compro- 
mises, many of which might be spurned 
today by the AAUP. Cynics will main- 
tain that the ideals which bound such 
faculties together were largely mythical, 
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frequently doctrinaire, and even reli- 
gious; but they cannot deny the existence 
of a community of men who, fancying 
themselves as scholars, proudly insisted 
upon a leadership role in academic af- 
fairs. In these institutions, moreover, con- 
formity was less a hazard than perpetual 
war. 

The common bonds of such educa- 
tional communities rested upon a unity 
of purpose which originated in the as- 
sumption that higher education is an in- 
tellectual process or at least a training 
accompanied by intelligent insights, and 
it ended frequently in no more profound 
conclusion than a mild persuasion that the 
education of the intellect nourished the 
formation of character—often described 
in terms of austerity, religious conform- 
ity, even rationality. It is easy to scoff, 
but self-discipline, insight penetrating ap- 
pearances, and an honest skepticism are 
still man’s best hope. And in the academy, 
it is still possible to believe that while edu- 
cation is a quest for truth, facts in them- 
selves are never enough. As a man 
searches for truth, or Truth, he searches 
also for selfhood, and it is only in im- 
poverished lives that this selfhood can be 
defined in terms of vocation. 


The Comprehensive Tragedy 


The tragedy of our day rests in the 
fact that even youth can visualize the 
trap of our human predicament; and this 
predicament, while sometimes amusing, 
is rarely dignified, for our lives become 
increasingly chaotic, impersonal, tech- 
nical, and (despite the welfare state) in- 
secure. Lacking any unifying purpose, 
colleges offer a surfeit of courses, and an 
endless education by and for degrees. 
And so the effect I’m commenting on: 
Many students are degree hungry, en- 
rolling in “snap” courses, searching for 
status, serving time until graduation, re- 
peating pat answers without ever being 
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to ask the great questions, 

and ineffectively rebellious. 
What of faculties? The 1958 Rocke- 
feller Report on The Pursuit of Excel- 


lence expresses only part of the problem: 


What most people, young or old, want is 
not merely security or comfort or luxury 
—alth they are glad to have these. 
They want meaning in their lives. If their 
era and their culture and their leaders do 
not or cannot offer them great meaning, 
great objectives, great convictions, then 
they will settle for shallow and trivial 
meanings. 

Educationists meet endlessly through- 
out this great nation to plan further 
meetings programed around a discussion 
of administrative busywork. Admission 
prospects, curriculum revision, student 
counseling, fund raising, public relations, 
international understanding, also the latest 
fad or experiment are invariably included. 
And for the present generation, at least, it 
has been customary to include at least 
one speech on “moral and spiritual 
values.” We remind ourselves thereby, 
though usually in ambiguous or down- 
right evasive terms, that the education of 
youth must not end in triviality; it must 
penetrate to a revelation of selfhood, and 
this selfhood, discovered within the ideas 
and ideals of other men and within litera- 
ture, history, philosophy, and science, 
must proceed to some conception of 
both individual “subordination” and “uni- 
versality.” Admittedly, the speaker must 
be both adept and glib to carry his audi- 
ence even to the threshold of an agree- 
ment that no longer exists. Spirituality 
must be shunned and possibly also moral- 
ity—not a difficult trick when one sub- 
stitutes the amorphous term “values. 
But if the address is to possess either body 
or texture, the speaker must indulge 
another intellectual shell game (to us¢ 
Galsworthy’s phrase) and define “reality” 
first in subjective terms, then objectively, 
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wing his listeners the freedom to guess 
what he means. For it is only by such ac- 
ble strategy that an honest man can 
e the vast contradictions and mis- 
standings of an audience whose 
exists only within traditional idea- 
on or abstraction. But for such a group, 
speech is well paced and both eru- 
fe and witty, the speaker may safely 
Conclude with an invocation to greatness. 

What is lacking, precisely, in almost 
every appeal to greatness is definition. In 
figious audience, greatness may con- 
‘of the vision of the brotherhood of 
Humanists, and these are in the ma- 
ya may not reject this; but they will 
pt it only as a revulsion against in- 

inequality, and indecency. Tra- 
lists may accept this with a back- 
arc ce to some golden age which 
they hope will soon be restored; but pro- 
ves will never settle for life as it 
, indeed, as it is. Life for them 
be portrayed as it ought to be— 
cious, integrated, and whole. And 


_ Tealization of beauty. Thus, we unite in a 
common acceptance of beauty, whole- 
Ness, meaning, value, and greatness, each 
_ teacher interpreting his own discipline. 
f But the trouble with this approach, even 
greatness, is that culture is never de- 
-fined To be sure, education is conceived 
asan increase in consciousness and ambi- 
tion that generates internal transforma- 
tons in the individual. But for each state- 
ment of the challenge, in literature, his- 
Y, language, logic, and science, there 
a separate response. Integration is not 
_ attempted and cross-fertilization is acci- 
al. If we leave it at that, we shall never 
ge the impasse which Sir Charles 
W calls “a gulf of mutual incompre- 
on.” For the simple truth is that be- 
the faculties and administrations of 
American colleges, and within the 


faculties themselves, and even within 
identical disciplines, there is only the 
loosest sort of cohesion, even understand- 
ing; and even this is abstracted either by 
an allegiance to fictional unity, sometimes 
attacked as the Establishment, or most 
usually simply ignored. 


Knowledge and Communication 


For the “gulf of mutual incompre- 
hension” which separates student from 
teacher and colleagues within identical 
departments, but especially the men of 
science from the rest of us, is precisely 
the loss of a common language, of ac- 
cepted definitions which convey a com- 
mon meaning by which our educational 
role could achieve a unified purpose. 
What many college faculties and most in- 
tellectuals have lost is the capacity to 
communicate, and the prime evidence 
for this is to be found in the loss of 
community. Few professors in the human- 
ities, for example, can understand a math- 
ematician, although the laws of mathemat- 
ics may well express the laws of the 
human mind. Even fewer will take intel- 
lectual liberties with a physicist, It is 
simpler to pay lip service to “understand- 
ing science” and thus avoid the issue that 
every educated man must first know 
science. 

Who, one must ask, are the “deraci- 
nated epigones who mistake . . . intel- 
lectual appreciation for cultivation”? In 
today’s world we must recognize that the 
problem of the unification of the world 
and the problem of the integration of the 
individual are one and the same. It is just 
as important to master the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics as to know Shakespeare 
or Plato. C. P. Snow points out that ask- 
ing “What do you mean by mass, or ac- 
celeration . . . is the scientific equivalent 
of saying, Can you read?” If this be true, 
and we add to the illiterates in English 
the illiterates in science, what proportion 
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of our college graduates are educated— 
either for the world of today or tomor- 
row? 

If democracy is to survive, the masses 
must be leavened; those who cannot be 
raised will be subdued. But first we must 
recognize that no challenge to greatness 
exists in an education which attempts to 
be all things to all men, which abandons 
the concept of logos—a concern for 
knowledge as a force that holds society 
together—yet refuses to face the impli- 
cations of an unparalleled scientific revo- 
lution which since World War I has 
transformed the world, and since World 
War II has demonstrated that it will con- 
tinue to displace all former concepts of 
space and time. 

There may be those who would advo- 
cate a complete surrender to our scientific 
“wizards that peep and mutter,” but this 
is not yet an immediate peril. The more 
immediate danger rests in those colleges 
that pattern themselves upon obsoles- 
cence, or who, thinking themselves small, 
strive for an ever narrower vocationalism 
which will shackle free men and destroy 
their intellect. 

While we must never forget that social 
institutions outlive their usefulness and 
that change usually occurs some interval 
after its necessity becomes convincing, 
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there are already encouraging signs. Most 
of the great institutes of technology have 
moved to offer a greater emphasis upon 
the humanities, and they have been joined 
by the graduate professional colleges. 
Faculty self-studies in the better colleges 
of liberal arts have already reopened a 
dialogue and started the great debate. 
More and more scientists as well as men 
of letters are beginning to speak out. And 
within the traditional sciences themselves 
—biology, chemistry, and physics, not to 
mention all other compartments of learn- 
ing and departments of instruction—fixed 
boundaries are being crossed. 

What the college of the future will be, 
no man can say; but the evidence would 
appear to indicate that what will be ex- 
pected of the students will not be less, but 
more, and that the specialist who is only 
a specialist will soon be recognized as a 
technician, not as an educated person. 

If this should come true, then the re- 
vival of learning will keep pace with sci- 
ence, for the quasi-intellectuals will be- 
come more quasi and the bona fides of 
great learning more apparent. Within the 
“house of intellect” faculties will not 
merely play games together. They will 
speak out, and men will listen with re- 
spect, for these will be apostles of great- 
ness who have “realized” a great heritage. 


College-going in the United States has 
become a matter of wholesale propor- 
tions, and higher education throughout 
the world is developing as a response to 
the increasing complexity of our shrunken 
and technologized planet. But to be ef- 
fective, the response must be a relevant 
one, appropriate in its own depth and 
cogency to the rapidly changing world 
that evokes it. How can we identify and 
encourage higher education that is 
“good” from the kind that is irrelevant 
and superficial? 

One of the traditionally useful ways of 
confronting important human problems 
in education, as in medicine and law, is 
the case conference. As a kind of New 
Year's present, the Record invites its 
readers this month to attend such a con- 
ference on higher education. The basic 
case data are presented in the form of a 
“vignette” of a single institution, San 
Francisco State College. Two men have 
drawn this collegiate portrait for us. One 
is David Riesman, the lawyer-critic-so- 
ciologist who gave us The Lonely Crowd 
and who is now a member of the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations at Harvard. The 
other is Christopher Jencks, an associate 
editor of the New Republic. Discussing 
the case of San Francisco State, Dr. Glenn 
S. Dumke leads off. From 1957 until last 
November, Dr. Dumke, an American his- 
torian of wide accomplishment, was 
president of the college under considera- 
tion, Currently, he is a vice-chancellor 
in charge of instruction in California’s 
system of state colleges. The second dis- 
cussant, concerned primarily with the 
methodology of investigating the college 
as a relatively self-contained “culture,” 
is Dr. C. Robert Pace, known for his 
many studies of higher education and a 
Productive psychologist at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. Finally, 
Dr. F. Edward Lund, president of Ken- 
yon College, places the case of San Fran- 
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cisco State in the context of our national 
concerns over what constitutes a proper 
college education and the academic con- 
ditions prerequisite to it. 

If the problem of higher education is 
more than enough to keep most of us 
well occupied, it is not the only one, of 
course, that commands our engagement. 
There is, for instance, the old and in- 
creasingly pressing problem of adequate 
rewards for teachers as members of a 
more and more essential profession. This 
topic is dealt with in this month’s pages 
by Mr. S. Vincent Wilking, vice presi- 
dent of Barrington and Company, a 
New York firm of management consult- 
ants widely experienced with school sys- 
tems as well as businesses in the matter 
of gearing compensation appropriately 
to professional performance. 

Similarly, Dr. William Alexander's 
consideration of how curriculum pro- 
posals can be effectively evaluated should 
shed some needed light on such recur- 
rent problems as national vs. local cur- 
ricular control and the sensible direction 
of curricular change in the face of an 
overwhelming welter of suggestions and 
demands. Dr. Alexander is a professor 
at the George Peabody College for 
Teachers in Nashville, Tennessee. 

Finally, we are reminded by Dr. Frank 
Jennings that most educational problems 
reduce in some fundamental fashion to 
the enterprise of the teacher, the human 
core of the educational process. Taking 
some recent biographies and autobiog- 
raphies as his point of departure, Dr. 
Jennings, an editor-at-large of the Satur- 
day Review and, among other things, an 
education editor for Macmillan, insight- 
fully examines for us some of the elusive 
characteristics of “Great Teachers,” who, 
if they are not sufficient, nevertheless re- 
main necessary in our answer to the ques- 
tion of how we identify what is “good” 
in education. 
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WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nasbville, Tenn. 


Assessing curriculum proposals 


We wHo wovtn assess curriculum pro- 
posals are confronted by a dilemma, first 
of all, as to which of the multitudinous 
statements on education are “curriculum 
proposals.” In addition to the many cur- 
rent curriculum studies and reports of 


suggestions r 

wea Magazine Report reviewed, for the 
first quarter of this year alone, 142 ar- 
ticles on education in national magazines 
and newspaper supplements. The first is- 


sue for this school year of the NEA, 


newsletter, Education U.S.A., noted 12 
articles in magazines for Septem- 
ber. The majority of all of these articles 
relate in one way or another to the school 
program and very frequently present 
somebody’s proposal for curriculum 


If we add the suggestions by thousands 
of lay and professional committees and 
by citizens in general, the number of 
“proposals” approaches infinity. Many 
are duplicates, of course, and if a test of 
novelty were applied, probably only a 
small group of proposals would require 
assessment. Nevertheless, it is undoubtedly 
good for American education for there 


Ada from an address presented to the 
Tan College Conference on the Curricu- 
lum at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
on 31 October, 1961. 
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to be such widespread interest in curricu- 
lum improvement, regardless of the ex- 
tent of duplication and repetition of ideas. 
What is important for school people is 
that they be aware of this plethora of 
proposals and that there be orderly 
processes within our school organization 
for assessing all suggestions and recom- 
mendations, whatever their source and 
nature. 

Two aspects of such orderly processes 
are considered here: speculation about 
the possible results of putting a proposal 
to work, and evaluation of actual results 
when the proposal is implemented. Ex- 
tended attention is first given to current 
curriculum change and change agents. If 
we are to assess, as we must, proposals for 
curriculum change in terms of their po- 
tential or actual results, then we must 
understand as best we can what proposals 
actually turn into practices and the proc- 
esses and sources of this momentum. 


Current Curriculum Change 


We know more about the extent to 
which curriculum proposals are being 
made than the extent to which they are 
being implemented. But we also know 
more about the extent of implementation 
than about the nature and extent of the 
speculation which preceded or the evalu- 
ation which accompanied implementation. 
It seems unhappily probable that many 
proposals are put to work with little pre- 


speculation or concurrent evalu- 


lum change, I would like to in- 
¢ some data regarding current 
ts and forces very recently com- 
by the xea Project on Instruction. 

ese data indicate that rather substan- 
fal change is taking place and further 
iggest that the chief influences on change 
are considered by school principals to be 
and local school leadership. The lat- 
er point strongly supports my own be- 
that the assessment process must be 


idelines for local groups interested in 
pving instruction, the Project on In- 
i found it necessary to secure 
ẹ facts about the extent to which 
was occuring in the instructional 
of public schools, With the 
of the Research Division of the 
a study was made in 1961 of the 
of the curricula of elementary and 
dary schools and of certain changes 
have occurred in the past five 
is Or are expected to occur in the next 
The findings, now in process of pub- 
tion, indicate quite clearly that many 
of change have been quite pro- 
ed and are expected to continue. 


le Findings 


Note the following selection of views 
Ported by relatively large numbers of 
the elementary school principals included 

i the stratified sample used by the Re- 
Search Division: 


L Twenty-nine percent of the princi 

S Stated that “much change” had ed 
curred in their schools since 1955-56; 

53% reported “some change.” The 

__ three highest ranking changes Spas 

= 1n response to a question calling for the 

«one most important change” were 


emphasis on subject areas,” (38%); 


there is still “too little” 


? 
2 
$ 
x 
8 


had decreased from 66% in 1955-56 to 
55% in 1960-61. It is expected to de- 
fie to 34% by Hx eo sits bu 
7. -one per cent o rinci - 
lieved eag erao cused mare 
work from pupils than five years ago. 


Some similar findings from the second- 


ary school survey follow: 

1. Offerings in foreign 
markedly expanded. Small hi 
have added = a nee hiire 
larger hi ools have 
third Bo Moa years of oe or more. 

2. Sixty-three per cent of the principals 

believed “tho ig emphasis ze 

laced upon science five years 

Po, on mathematics. Only 7% be- 

lieve this situation still exists in science, 

only 16% in manana ERS 

. Fifty-two per cent of the principals re- 
porda that some subjects (principally 
science, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages) had ben shifted do 

during the ve years. ; 

4. Siya pee cent of the principals 


have 
schools 


w 


said that grouping by ability or achieve- 
ment had waireanba in their schools. 
The same percentage expected further 
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increases during the next five years. 

s. Thirty-one per cent of the principals 
expect to have team teaching (“a plan 
whereby two or more teachers are 
jointly responsible for the instruction 
of a group of pupils”) in 1965-66, al- 
though only 12% (in contrast to 5% a 
year ago) report having it now. 

6. Forty-nine per cent described as “none” 
their use of TV programs in 1960-61 
(3%, “much use,” and 48%, “some 
use”), as compared with 82% for 
“none” in 1955-56 (1%, “much,” and 
17%, “some”) and only 14% anticipated 
“none” in 1965-66 (21%, “much,” and 
65% “some”). 

7. Sixty-eight per cent of the respondents 
believed their schools expected more 
from pupils today than five years ago. 


Causes and Influences 


The nea survey did not seek informa- 
tion directly as to procedures employed 
in assessing changes. It did investigate the 
principals’ opinions about the causes, in- 
fluences, and results of some of the 
changes. In general, the replies indicated 
a high degree of satisfaction. Thus, the 
percentages who considered the present 
increased emphasis on science and mathe- 
matics “about right” were high compared 
with similar percentages estimated for 
1955-56. As another example, 60% of the 
elementary principals thought that the ex- 
pectation of work for pupils was “good” 
(only 3% thoughtit “bad,” the remainder 
having mixed feelings or being uncer- 
tain), and 68% of the secondary principals 
felt the same way, (only 2% “bad,” the re- 
mainder mixed or uncertain). Also, only 
small percentages of principals reported 
negative feelings among teachers toward 
various innovations. Apparently, such as- 
sessment as has been done and was re- 
ported has been quite favorable toward 
the various instructional changes. 

The survey also yielded some data as 
to the principals’ beliefs regarding the 
sources of change in the instructional pro- 
gram. The elementary principals ranked 
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highest as influences on the instructional 
program in 1960-61 the following: (1) 
“local school officials (superintendent and 
staff),” (2) “the school faculty,” (3) “re- 
search studies on learning, child growth 
and development, etc.,” and (4) “state of- 
ficials (state superintendent and depart- 
ment of education).” “National programs 
sponsored by the government,” “national 
studies in the subject areas,” “prominent 
studies associated with individuals,” and 
the “large foundations” were ranked con- 
siderably lower than the top four, al- 
though the rankings of each of these lat- 
ter items for 1960-61 was higher than for 
the past five years. The secondary princi- 
pals also ranked as highest the influence 
of local school officials (first), and the 
school faculty (second), but placed na- 
tional studies in the subject areas third 
and gave the same ranking of fourth to 
state officials and national government- 
subsidized programs, with prominent 
studies associated with individuals next 
and close in rank. Replies to a question 
as to the influence of selected national 
projects on the secondary school pro- 
gram revealed that several presumably 
significant studies had “had no effect”: 
51% so replied regarding the Staff Utili- 
zation Study (Trump), 67% with re- 
spect to the Chemical Bond Study, and 
48% for both the Biological Sciences 
Study and the Physical Sciences Study. 
Fifteen per cent of the principals stated 
that each of three projects had “caused 
important changes”: the Advanced Place- 
ment Program, the Conant report, and the 
National Mathematics Study. 

The principals’ rankings of the useful- 
ness of various educational resources also 
give some insight into the effects of their 
influence on the curriculum. “The text- 
book” was ranked highest by both ele- 
mentary and secondary principals. The 
following resources constituted the next 
highest four for both groups, although 


the rank order differed: “curriculum ma- 
terials prepared by faculty of this school,” 
“local workshops and curriculum study 
conferences,” “curriculum materials pre- 
pared by local superintendent's staff,” 
and “courses of study and curriculum 
guides prepared by state department of 
education.” The secondary principals 
gave higher rankings than the elementary 
principals to the usefulness of national 
studies in various subject areas and to re- 
ports associated with prominent educa- 
tors. 


Change Agents 


Probably the chief conclusion to be 
drawn from this NEA survey is the ob- 
vious one that change has been occurring 
quite extensively in the instructional pro- 
gram for the past five years. But there 
seems to be adequate warrant for other 
inferences of greater significance: 


1. Very little resistance on the part of 
principals to current changes or to 
their expansion during the next five 
years is indicated. 

- Principals give little weight to the in- 
fluence of national organizations, na- 
tionally publicized reports, and national 
projects of various types, They do at- 
tach great importance to the textbook, 
itself a national and major curriculum 
force, 

3. The change agents recognized most 
frequently by both elementary and 
secondary school principals as being 
most important are the local school sys- 
tem staff, the individual school faculty, 
and the state department of education. 


n 


The central point here is that principals 
tend to perceive state and local leadership 
as the real agents of change in their 
schools. We who would assess curricu- 
lum proposals need to recognize that the 
ideas most likely to affect practice are 
the ones which get into the mainstream 
of communication in state and local 
school systems. Generally speaking, even 


the most ambitious curriculum research 
and evaluation projects are not communi- 
cated through professional or lay publica- 
tions to school faculties. Locally and state- 
produced materials are the influential 
ones. 

Granted that a principal may overesti- 
mate the real influence of his superintend- 
ent and state department of education, his 
perception of the importance of this lead- 
ership remains a powerful factor in bring- 
ing about or blocking change. Further- 
more, the principal’s own attitude toward 
change is known to be highly critical in 
faculty decision-making. Perhaps it is 
his estimation of his own influence which 
causes the principal to rank so highly the 
power of his faculty! Certainly, the prin- 
cipal must be a primary focus in the eval- 
uation of curriculum proposals. 


Assessment and Communication 


So far, our chief attention has been 
given to curriculum change and its agents, 
rather than to proposals for change and 
their assessment. The relation is direct, 
however: Change results from some- 
body’s efforts to put into effect some- 
body’s proposal of something different. 
The “somebodies” may be the same, al- 
though I believe they are usually differ- 
ent. That is, some individual or group 
makes a proposal which is accepted, re- 
jected, or ignored by some (other) in- 
dividual or group responsible for the 
school program. 

If we have belabored the survey and its 
interpretation, the fact remains that local 
and state leadership are responsible for 
curriculum change. I can recall few sig- 
nificant changes in schools which were 
not at some point sanctioned by im- 
mediate status leadership. The central 
problem, therefore, is whether this leader- 
ship can be trusted to assess curriculum 
proposals from all sources. If not, a re- 
lated problem is whether assessment done 
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by some other source can be adequately 
communicated to the local decision-mak- 
ing group. 

As to the first problem, it is my own 
judgment that many present state and 
local decision-making groups do need 
help in the assessment of curriculum pro- 
posals. The range of competence in such 
groups is, of course, considerable. In some 
situations, persons of great and varied 
abilities could be readily assembled, but 
in many circumstances, there is a real 
dearth of curriculum leadership. Very 
frequently, other pressures are so great 
that status leadership has little freedom 
to speculate with deliberation about the 
possible consequence of curriculum de- 
cisions or about designing experiments to 
test consequences. 

The second problem, communication 
between the sources of help and the status 
groups, is a highly complex one. It could 
be solved by ing the assessment 
process an integral part of the official 
curriculum planning procedure and by 
involving in the adequate repre- 
sentatives of the status leadership at the 
state and local level. A way of systema- 
tizing speculation about the possible con- 

ences of a curriculum pro ma 
a be described. Rae and 
Systematizing Speculation 

Observation of decision making by 
many state and local school leaders sug- 
gests that curriculum proposals are all too 
often accepted or rejected without care- 
ful consideration. Deliberate efforts to 
size up the consequences are frequently 
impossible, and adequate bases for evalu- 
ating proposals are lacking. 

To systematize the processes of specu- 
lation, I propose that the governing body 
of each state school system establish a 
State Curriculum Evaluation Commission. 
Each such commission might have some 
of the functions and composition of the 
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National Commission for Curriculum Re- 
search and Development recently urged 
by Paul Hanna (4) without his geographic 
scope and its resultant difficulties of com- 
munication and action. Granted that the 
fifty commissions might at times be con- 
sidering the same curriculum proposals, 
each commission would be operating 
within the special framework of a par- 
ticular state and with clear channels of 
communication to its schools. 

A common pattern for the state com- 
missions is as unlikely as is their im- 
mediate establishment. Fortunately, most 
states already have state curriculum com- 
mittees of some sort. The first step in- 
terested officials should take is that of 
reviewing the work of these existing com- 
mittees in the light of the urgent need 
for deliberate, informed evaluation of 
curriculum proposals from many sources. 
Such questions as the following might 
well be considered: 

1. Is there a group responsible for screen- 

ing curriculum proposals? 

2. If so, does the group have status such 
as to enable it to present recommenda- 
tions that will be responsibly consid- 
ered at state and local levels? 

3. Does the group have sufficient budget 
to pay the expenses of its members, em- 
ploy an adequate executive and secre- 
tarial staff, and on occasion compen- 
sate needed consultants? 

4. Does the membership include able rep- 
resentatives of the educational special- 
ists, the practicing schoolmen, and the 
interested laymen of the state? 

5. Does the group have an adequate set 
of criteria by which to select curricu- 


lum proposals for tryout purposes? 


Systematizing speculation about cur- 
riculum proposals would involve early 
and continued concern with the last ques- 
tion. Certain criteria by which proposals 
have frequently been somewhat casually 
judged in the past seem inadequate for 
the orderly processes now needed: (a) 
the ease with which the proposal can be 


pted, (b) the prestige or educational 
rience of the author of the proposal, 
€) the extent to which the proposal de- 
ms from tradition, and (d) the amount 
ible resistance to the proposal. Al- 
gh such considerations may properly 
hed by the curriculum evaluation 
sion, other criteria are of greater 
ance. First of all, the probable sig- 
mce of each proposal needs careful 
w—its relation to accepted educa- 
purposes, the scope of its applica- 
y, and its timeliness. Second, the cri- 
n of appropriateness must be broadly 
applied—to the functions of various types 
f schools, to the various communities, to 
arr and to the present curriculum. 
d, the utility of the proposal must 
considered in the light of the ability 
Of the people concerned to put the idea 
tO work, the possibilities of adequate eval- 
Wation, and the extent to which local 
School systems can make choices about 


the proposal. 
Biosy, commissions of this sort 
Would need excellent communication 
“channels and media. Interchanges among 
the various state commissions would be 
useful for the sharing of proposals and 
evaluations. Reports and recom- 
dations by national projects and or- 
ganizations should be of major concern 
fo each state commission, and proposals 
_ from local school systems and local lead- 
ship should be welcomed and en- 
aged. Many larger school districts 
ight well have curriculum evaluation 
missions of their own which could 
profitably work in close cooperation with 
the state body. 


b 


8 careful experiment and evaluation 
al schools. As Conant (3) has pointed 
competition among educational 


ideas is continuously going on,” a fact 
which underscores the role of the local 
school groups in assessing these ideas. Said 
Conant: 


The guarantee that society will be well 
served consists in having the many official 
tribunals that make decisions as honest and 
effective as can be—ready to call in con- 
sultants, to listen to expert witnesses, and 
to weigh the evidence 

All of which means, of course, a con- 
tinuous effort by all concerned with cur- 
riculum research and development to 
press forward with trying new ideas and 
subjecting the consequences to the most 
painstaking analysis. 

I believe that local school faculties can 
do more than share opinions about the 
consequences of proposals they have 
tested, important as this may be. They 
can also collect some factual evidence to 
be “weighed” in the procedure Conant 
describes. Recently, William B. Brownell 
(2) made a strong plea for more “what- 
happens-if experimentation,” which he 
illustrated as follows: 

My first concern is that in our grow- 
ing preoccupation with the more com- 
plicated forms of research we shall not 
overlook the virtues of—indeed, the need 
for—simpler kinds. Note that I did not 
say easier kinds. Tom cr mie I 
mean, let us suj at our problem is to 
daens the aietivaae of Method A 
(whatever that is) in teaching a particular 
segment of subject matter in Grade 5. 

In research simple in design, we 
select a reasonably large sample of Grade 
5 children, determine their characteristics 
in detail, and teach them as planned. We 
would then note carefully what occurs 
from day to day—which children pro- 
gress rapidly, and which slowly, and why; 
at what points in the sequence of subject- 
matter topics, learning difficulties arise, 
what they are, and why. Our procedures 
would be those of testing, interviewing, 
and observing. 


Brownell’s comment that “‘what-hap- 
pens-if experimentation can contribute 
a great deal of vital information about 
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many kinds of educational problems, and 
the pity is that it is not more popular than 
it is” seems particularly relevant to the 
evaluation of curriculum proposals. More 
careful collection of more relevant data 
about what happens when new ideas are 
put to work in schools is sorely needed as 
we attempt to assess these ideas. 
Coordinating Inquiries 
Long-range research in curriculum 
matters is also greatly needed. President 
Hollis L. Caswell of Teachers College has 
for some years been calling to our atten- 
tion the paucity of such research under- 
takings. His address (2) at the 1950 
asco Conference was influential in caus- 
ing this organization and other groups to 
undertake more cooperative i 
research. The Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute he established has led the way in 
many significant studies. At the 1961 
asco Conference, President Caswell 
spoke against a national curriculum 
agency, but once again he cited the need 
for more systematic long-range curricu- 
lum research, proposing that the federal 
government establish four to six centers, 
probably at nationally recognized institu- 
tions, for the study of curriculum plans 
and the development and use of instruc- 
tional materials. At the same meeting, 
Conant (3) urged as a preferred class of 
evidence about education the “results of 
systematic studies involving large num- 
bers of individuals, carefully designed 
and analyzed with the use of modern 
statistical devices.” He specifically sug- 
gested that “the members of the educa- 
tional research community might well get 
together to design a set of specific experi- 
ments and to persuade the federal govern- 
ment to support a mammoth project” 
(dealing with class size, the research need 
Conant was illustrating). These argu- 
ments for federal support of coordinated, 
large-scale research are very convincing. 
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With the interest in educational research 
shown by the federal government in re- 
cent years, such a program may well be a 
next step. 

Such undertakings should feed their 
findings into the state curriculum evalu- 
ation commissions I am proposing here. 
These commissions could usefully recip- — 
rocate by gathering valuable data and 
helping through regional research organi- 
zations established voluntarily by inter- 
ested states. The model of the Southern 
Regional Education Board could well be 
considered in such instances. This Board 
established and supported by the state 
governments of the South, has rendered 
large number of significant services, €s- 
pecially to higher education. 


Disseminating Data 
Regardless of how well the speculative 
and evaluative processes are carried on, 


the data yielded are easily lost, not un 
derstood, or ignored. The work of an of- 


value in disseminating and clarifying such 
information. For the job to be effectively 
done, however, the commission must DC 
genuinely representative of the best edu- 
cational leadership of its state. Its publi- 
cations must be prepared by persons who 
can be heard with respect, presented 
clearly and in an attractive style, and in- 
troduced to local groups by well in- 
formed representatives. Professional as- 
sociations must be actively interested 4 
involved, so that their meetings, j0 
and representatives may also help in 
communication of evaluative data abo 
curriculum proposals. Finally, the m: 
media can be of great value in informi! 
the wider public, and effective evaluat 
commissions will undoubtedly find 
to work collaboratively with the p. 
and broadcasters. : 

I have not attempted to deal with the 
technical problems of research and eval 


ation curriculum proposals and 
innovations but to make still another pro- 

establish state curriculum eval- 
uation commissions which would have 
official responsibility to assess curricu- 
lum proposals in general. This proposal 
represents a middle ground between argu- 
ments for some new and powerful na- 
tional commission to serve such purposes 
and other arguments for continuing 
local autonomy in curriculum matters. It 
is offered, however, not as a compromise 
between these extremes, but as a realistic 
way of strengthening present decision- 
Ekis processes at the local and state 
levels. Obviously, the idea needs much 
more complete development and discus- 


` 


sion. It is offered here for the same kind 
of speculative assessment suggested in 
this paper as desirable for curriculum pro- 
posals in general. 
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Issues 
& Items 


Friends of Jobn Birch. We do not in- 
tend any kind of guilt by association; it 
is just that the following letter, published 
last Spring in the Sacramento Bee, im- 
presses us as a document that casts useful 
light on the John Birch Society, which 
has recently been something of a nuisance 
to educational freedom. We learned about 
the ‘letter from the Educational Press As- 
sociation and reproduce it here with the 
kind permission of the Bee’s managing 
editor: 

Sir: I recently came upon the Congress- 

ional Record, which I understand is an of- 

ficial Government publication. In that 
publication was a vicious article attacking 
the John Birch Society. When a maga- 
zine can attack a patriotic organization 
like the John Birch Society, that is carry- 
ing freedom of the press too far. I think 
the Congressional Record should be in- 
vestigated, and if it is found to be un- 
American, it should be suppressed. 


Our suggestion is that investigators 
queue up at the Jefferson Memorial just 
to check on whether they dare to look in 
the old Virginian’s great stone eyes! 


KRETA 


At Last, the Orient. Under a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, high 
school students in the Boston area will 
begin a study of Chinese language and 
culture this coming summer. The two- 
year program will be administered 
through the interesting collaboration of 
Thayer Academy, the principal grantee, 
Phillips Exeter, Phillips Andover, Dana 
Hall, and the public high schools of 
Brookline, Lexington, and Wellesley. 
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The Department of Far Eastern Lan- 
guages at Harvard will help locate teach- 
ers, and for the top students, scholar- 
ships will be available for an intensive 
second summer of study at the Far East- 
ern Languages Institute at Yale. Between 
the two summers, teachers of Chinese will 
visit the individual schools to continue in- 
struction. 

This project is worth greeting with re- 
sounding cheers for many reasons. 
Among other things, it represents the 
kind of fruitful alliance among private 
schools, public schools, and univer- 
sities that has been too long in coming. 
Most of all, it marks the beginning of a 
recognition of the inevitable entwining 
of our affairs with the Orient’s and a 
meeting of the requirement that we un- 
derstand deeply both the positive aspects 
of China’s great heritage of civilization 
and its status as the most potentially (if 
now pervertedly) powerful nation on 
earth, 


Kick K 


The Vocabulary Explosion. The italics 
belong to Merriam-Webster, who about 
the time that school opened last fall 
brought out the third edition of Web- 
ster’s unabridged English dictionary. Its Hy 
2,720 pages contain 450,000 entries, an j 
increase of no less than 380,000 over the 
first edition of 1828. About 100,000 repre 
sent new words and new meanings. Some 
samples of the new terms that fall trip- 
pingly from our tongue: breezeway, 
sit-in, astronaut, beatnik, den mother, n0- 
show, and zen, 


This huge new tome is a tremendous 
achievement, of course; and like its pred- 
ecessors, this Merriam-Webster will un- 
doubtedly continue to be used, as the 
compilers point out with pardonable 
pride, as “the principal authority in courts 
of law, schools, and the US Government 
Printing Office.” The question it raises is 
one of on what its authority rests. The 
lexicographers reply simply, “usage,” but 
this response only elicits another question: 
“Whose usage?” 

Take the celebrated case of ain’t. This 
new authority lists it, assuring us that it 
is “used orally in most parts of the US by 
cultivated speakers.” As a result, the label 
“colloquial” has been removed, attesting 
to Merriam-Webster’s endorsement of the 
“informality” of contemporary English. 
By fast free association, we were moved 
to wonder if Averill Harriman didn’t lose 
his New York governorship to Nelson 
Rockefeller partly because of his insistent 
and incongruous use of ain’t in his “in- 
formal” campaign addresses, and to muse 
on when “informality” becomes an out- 
right vulgarism or a downright error. In 
spite of its size, the third unabridged has 
no room for an interchange in the spelling 
of principle and principal, frequent 
enough in the usage of not uneducated 
people, nor does it seem to tolerate Jay for 
lie despite its “usage” by no less a per- 
Sonage than Lord Byron. (“There let her 
lay,” says the rhyme-needful poet in Don 
Juan.) 


Something as intimately bound up with 
the national character as language could 
stand a little safeguarding, and the formu- 
lation and maintenance of standards are 
not entirely amiss, The alternatives are not 
limited to an analogue of the French 
Academy or something we might call 
(looking forward to the fourth edition) 
oe ches. We remain impressed by the 
= that Professor C, C. Fries, who has so 
orcefully applied the principle of “usage” 


to grammar, nevertheless never published 
a book in which subject and verb failed to 
agree in number or in which even a 
double negative was conspicuous by any- 
thing except its absence. The clarity, 
grace, and power of our language may 
well be partly a function of its openness 
to novelty and change. It seems hardly 
likely that they result from the abrogation 
of linguistic responsibility by the experts 


themselves. 
Be Fel R 


8mm. and Sound, What may well 
amount to one of the most significant 
breakthroughs in audio-visual instruction 
seems to be at hand. Technical advances 
have made it possible to add a sound 
track to 8mm. film. Several sound pro- 
jectors in this relatively inexpensive size 
have become available, and at least four 
major laboratories in the United States 
are now making prints of 8mm. sound 
movies. 

This development suggests a number of 
possibilities for mass production and dis- 
tribution on the basis of sharply lowered 
print costs. For example, it may be feas- 
ible soon to decentralize film libraries, 
thus drastically reducing the awkward- 
ness and inconvenience of advance book- 
ing. A strongly stimulated catalogue of 
titles is likely to emerge, and individual 
schools may find themselves quite able to 
own the particular films that they need 
for instructional purposes. 

At the same time, technological growth 
continues. Some manufacturers, for ex- 
ample, are currently at work on new 
kinds of projectors, including the cart- 
ridge-loading varieties, which may sim- 
plify film use to the point where children 
themselves can work with movies with 
the same ease with which they now deal 
with books and records. 

These and related topics were the sub- 
ject of a major conference last November, 
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sponsored by the Project in Educational 
Communication of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. If the present po- 
tentialities are realized to any significant 
degree, then 8mm. sound film may well 
become, as Professor Louis Fo puts 
it, one of the most useful educational 
media since the advent of the paperback 
book. 


e & * 


Monthly Potpourri, With the world’s 
population increasing at the rate of 46 
million per year, Denmark and Sweden 
have urged that the UN General Assem- 
bly take up the question of population 
pressures as representing “ominous 
trends” second only in threatening im- 
portance to nuclear war. It has been 
strongly advocated that the UN be per- 
mitted to provide technical assistance to 
those nations that are ready to introduce 
planned birth control programs. . . In its 
latest survey of world information media, 
UNEsCo reported that in more than 100 
countries of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America, there are fewer than 10 copies 
of daily newspapers available for each 100 
persons, fewer than five radio receivers, 
and fewer than two television sets or two 
seats for movies. . . Tabulations by the 
Census Bureau indicate that the total US 
population has increased 18.5% since the 
1950 census. Against this base figure, 
segmental increases may be evaluated. 
Some samples: urban population, up 
40.3%; Negro population, up 25.5%; 
elderly population (age 65 and over), up 
34-77%, and youth population (under age 
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18), up 36.7%... Having dropped its op- 
ition to teaching about communism 
less than four years ago, the American 
Legion is now working with the Nea ona 
model course of study for the public 
schools. Pennsylvania, Virginia, and New 
York currently have legally required or 
strongly recommended courses in com- 
munism. Other states are rapidly pre- 
paring to introduce the subject into their 
curricula, . . The Attorney General of 
Louisiana recently reversed his earlier 
ruling that Louisiana teachers who main- 
tained their Nea memberships would be 
fired because of the Association’s support 
of the US Supreme Court’s desegregation 
order. .. Following a national trend, New 
York State, over the next five years, will 
convert its 11 teachers colleges into liberal 
arts institutions. They will continue to 
emphasize teacher education, however. 


KERK k 


Yale and Harvard in New Haven. For 
the first time since its founding in 1701, 
Yale University has both a Professor Yale 
and a Professor Harvard on its professor- 
ial rolls. David Yale, a member of the Law 
School faculty, is a visitor from Cam- 
bridge University and an appropriate 
lateral descendant of Elihu Yale, the 
original benefactor of the New Haven 
institution. Dr. Marvin Harvard has 
served on the staff of the Medical School 
since 1952. Just to round out the local 
Ivy League, Yale also boasts a Profes- 
sor Cornell—Professor Kenneth Cornell, 
whose academic home has been the De- 
partment of French since 1937. 


THERE 1S A peepty ingrained conviction 
among American people that the prime 
Motivator of excellence is money, pre- 
ferably more money than is being re- 
staived at any given point in time. This is, 
of course, the concept of the “economic 
man,” which has been decried both by 
perceptive labor leaders (7) and many 
‘students of business and industry (2). 
This conviction derives, no doubt, from 
a further conviction that a business is 
‘Tun solely for profit and that without the 
Profit motive, effective and efficient busi- 
‘Ress would wither away to be replaced 
_ 8Y a vast, planned, inefficient bureau- 


Schools as Businesses 


Schools are the biggest business di- 
__ Tected, controlled, and paid for by local 
Communities. School boards are elected 
IY the citizens or appointed by councils 

by the electorate to assure that 

the community obtains the best possible 
education for the children of the com- 
Munity at the lowest possible cost. For 
at least 25 of the last 30 years, public 
 “Mcation has been (like electricity) one 
of the cheapest items in the family bud- 
Set. During the last five years, as teachers 


and the Panoply of administrators and 


‘Supporting staff (3) of the public schools 


€ floated up from their submerged 


S. VINCENT WILKING 
Barrington and Company 
New York City 


Merit pay and better teaching 


economic status, the cost of public edu- 
cation has risen alarmingly—at least, in 
contrast to its former pleasantly low cost. 

Boards of education have reacted in a 
manner which is not surprising when one 
considers the composition of most boards. 
These people, for the most part, are 
representatives of the managerial and 
professional middle class. In the better 
(i.e, more economically prosperous sub- 
urban communities, where teachers’ sal- 
aries have risen to the highest levels), 
these board members are typically em- 
ployees of large and prosperous corpo- 
rations which have well codified applica- 
tions of the latest personnel-management 
convictions on the compensation of in- 
tellectual effort. These convictions follow 
this kind of logic: (a) People work for 
money. (b) People work harder and bet- 
ter for more money. (c) People should 
be paid for what they do. (d) Work that 
is better than average should be paid at 
better than average pay. (e) It is possible 
to identify better than average work per- 
formance. (f) It is possible to convince 
people who work at average or less than 
average levels of performance that this 
is so. 

Against this reasoning, board members 
view with an increasingly jaundiced eye 
the yearly meeting with the Teachers’ 
Salary Committee, which asks for an 
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across-the-board increase for all the 
teachers in the school system without re- 

for individual competence or in- 
Sigal quality in teaching. Conditioned 
as board members tend to be, they recoil 
at the idea that all teachers (at any given 
level of years of service or degree of 
academic attainment) are worth the same 
salaries. They relate this situation im- 
mediately to the one which prevails in 
their own corporate or entrepreneurial 
experience, and their reaction is normal, 
given their backgrounds and set of mind. 

In the face of increasing teacher-salary 
costs, what is their suggestion for solu- 
tion? It is simple. In order to keep the 
over-all cost of education in the com- 
munity at reasonable levels, we will pay 
teachers as we pay people in industry. 
We will reward the outstanding in an 
outstanding manner, but we will pay the 
satisfactory or less than satisfactory at 
substantially lower rates. (Unfortunately, 
we can’t get rid of the duds because they 
are protected by tenure—a topic that re- 
quires later attention here.) 

Thus, what has gone before sets our 
scene. Teaching salaries have risen pre- 
cipitously. All teachers at a given level 

service years inappropriately receive 
the same pay. The incompetent can’t be 
discharged. Teachers are in short supply, 
and the best who are leaving the teaching 
profession in alarming proportions, mzust 
be retained. At the same time, the cost 
of education must not rise too far. The 
answer? Merit pay. 


The Economic Background 


The concept of merit pay runs head-on 
into the most deep-seated antipathies that 
have ever been inculcated in a profes- 
sional or occupational group. To un- 
derstand the origins of this antipathy 
requires some knowledge and under- 
standing of the economic background of 
teaching. 
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Teaching is one of the few occupations 
in which there are large numbers of well 
trained, relatively highly educated peo- 
ple of both sexes who are locked into 
their occupations with little chance of 
egress. An individual studies in a college 
of education, gains a degree to teach 
(along with a teacher’s certificate de- 
vised by state boards of education), and 
is then committed to a lifetime of teach- 
ing in an elementary or secondary school, 
Unless the accredited teacher chooses to 
leave the profession (as the better ones 
frequently do) or is able to move into 
school administration, he (more often 
“she”) must face the prospect of essen- 
tially the same set of intellectual and 
menial tasks for the rest of his profes- 
sional life. 

This is not dissimilar to the professions 
of the law or medicine except that the 
latter professionals are essentially entre- 
preneurs who set their own fees, whereas 
the teacher is almost inevitably a civil 
servant. The entrepreneurs, aided by 
their professional associations, are able to 
set fees at a level commensurate with 
what the traffic will bear and with what 
they think they are worth; the teachers 
must obtain their compensation from 4 
reluctant group of taxpayers. 

Many years ago, the excellent teacher 
had a chance to be promoted out of the 
ranks of teaching into the ranks of ad- 
ministration, where the pay was higher. 
Today, this is less often possible because 
special training in the schools of educa- 
tion is now required for administrative 
posts. For this and other reasons, | 
teacher has little chance for promotion. 
This is in striking contrast with the situa- 
tion in industry or business with whi 
far too often, the businessman membet 
of the board of education compares th 
educational enterprise. i 

In industry and business, there are few 
occupational categories of a professio 
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sort that lack egress into higher levels of 
opportunity. Typically, no one remains 
in an occupation for any long period of 
time. The young industrial engineer 
starts as a foreman and is promoted into 
engineering staff work; he leaves this oc- 
cupation for that of senior industrial en- 
gincer or goes back into the line as gen- 
eral foreman. In not too long a time, if 
he is competent, he may become a super- 
intendent and, in due time, a plant man- 
ager or chief industrial engineer at the 
corporate level. This particular chain of 
promotion only illustrates the many 
channels of advancement from one’s ini- 
tial occupation that are available to the 
well trained man (comparable to the well 
trained teacher) who enters industry. 
The difference in opportunity is striking 
because of the multiple opportunities for 
a diversified application of talent in in- 
dustry in contrast to those available in 
teaching. 

We have spent some time and some 
words on this difference because it is a 
prime reason why the industrial concepts 
of pay for meritorious performance do 
not find ready and easy application to 
teachers, Teachers cannot escape from 
the imprisonment of occupation to the 
same degree that the intellectual worker 
in industry can. 


Security and Mediocrity 

There is another aspect to teaching 
which teachers seldom realize. In the 
1920s and early ’30s, they were not se- 
Cure in their jobs, i.e., they could be fired 
at the whim of a school administrator, or 
their salaries could be raised or (more 
often) lowered as a result of the appli- 
cation of the same or similar whim. (This, 
of course, is the same whim to which 

€ salaried, unorganized employee in in- 
dustry is today subjected.) Because of 
the anguish and pain which resulted from 
“apricious firings and salary determina- 


tions, teachers built up their union (un- 
der the guise of a professional association) 
to try to assure that they would attain 
and retain security of employment. In 
this they succeeded. Unfortunately, se- 
curity is the handmaiden of mediocrity. 
The result today is the typical teachers’ 
salary scale, which has inherent in it at 
most only two variables—(a) years of 
service and (b) degrees attained. Both of 
these alleged measures of competence are 
objective (just like a true-false or multi- 
ple-choice test) but are designed to as- 
sure that no qualitative exercise of judg- 
ment by superiors will or can take place. 

As a result of this success on the 
part of teachers and their representative 
professional organizations, they have 
achieved a degree of job security un- 
matched by any other professional group 
in America. There are, of course, other 
non-professional groups who have 
achieved similar levels of security, among 
them truck drivers, postmen, and mem- 
bers of occupations at a similar level. 
Professionals like physicians and lawyers 
are still risk-takers, leaving their con- 
tinued employment in the hands of those 
who would or would not use their serv- 
ices—the open market of their patients 
and clients. 

But teachers have spent years striving 
for security. All through the ’30s, they 
strove vigorously for it and, through the 
tenure laws, achieved it. Now, unfortu- 
nately, they are striving for roulette’s 
double-red: They want both absolute se- 
curity of tenure in position and a salary 
level usually tied to considerable risk. 
They want to be regarded as profes- 
sionals like doctors and lawyers (who, 
when we consider them soberly, are 
entrepreneurs who take high risks) but 
also want to retain their security like 
postmen (who don’t make high salaries). 
Whether they are aware of the internal 
inconsistency of their current aspirations 
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is doubtful. If they are not aware, then 
they are fighting a battle without knowl- 
edge of all the critical factors and, to that 
degree, are not properly prepared to 
make their fight an effective one. 

Once both parties, the teachers on the 
one hand and the taxpayers through their 
representatives on boards of education 
on the other, are fully aware of these is- 
sues, there may be, probably for the first 
time, a chance to consider teacher per- 
formance and teacher compensation so- 
berly and dispassionately. Up to now, the 
problem has generated considerably more 
emotionalism than considered judgment 
of what is best for the community, what 
is best for the teacher, and how these 
apparently opposing considerations can 
be reconciled for the common good. 


Appraising Performance 

Even though most teachers would be 
loath to give up the practice of apprais- 
ing the performance of their pupils, they 
resist with unimagined vigor the idea 
that, like their pupils, their performance 
should be appraised by administrators, 
staff personnel, peers, or pupils. This at- 
titude stems in part from long-past ad- 
ministrative practices in which merit pay 
was common in the public schools. Dur- 
ing this period, the appraisal of perform- 
ance as the qualifying basis for extra or 
“merit” pay was all too often done 
capriciously or on bases that were quite 
unacceptable to the teachers involved. 
As a result of this type of treatment, the 
teachers understandably turned against 
merit pay and, at the same time, against 
the idea that their performance should or 
could be evaluated. 

There were, of course, sound reasons 
why the teachers could say that their 
work was too complex and too creative 
for outside appraisal. As late as the mid- 
dle ’s50s, there were few if any soundly 
based attempts at properly and function- 
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ally defining the teacher’s job. Such defi- 
nitions as existed tended to confuse the 
job with personality and other charac- 
teristics of the teacher himself. It could 
be said, under these conditions, with jus- 
tice, “How can anyone appraise or evalu- 
ate what has never been defined?” With- 
out a clear-cut definition of what the 
teacher was supposed to do and without 
any standards of performance related to 
the results that could be reasonably ex- 
pected from the successful discharge of 
teaching responsibilities, it was difficult 
if not impossible to say with any convic- 
tion that any given teacher’s performance 
could be responsibly assessed. One needs 
a criterion, a model, or a standard in 
order to make a judgment of worth. 
Without a standard, any possibility of 
objective appraisal of observed perform- 
ance is nil. 

The last few years have seen some 
breakthrough in the area of teacher job 
definition. These definitions have tended 
to gain teacher acceptance to the degree 
that the teachers themselves participated 
in the definition of their job. Any at- 
tempt to impose a definition administra- 
tively has usually failed. The format of 
definition which has appeared to be most 
appropriate is one modeled after a kind 
applied successfully to senior executive 
and administrative positions in business 
and industry (4). 

Of course, the definition of the teach- 
ing job is only the first step in the proc- 
ess of appraisal of performance. Other 
necessary elements must deal with ques- 
tions like these: Who will do the ap- 
praising? How often must performance 
be observed in order to make sound ap- 
praisals? How can consistency between 
appraisers be attained? How can the 
teacher be included in the appraisal proc- 
ess so that he can best improve his pet 
formance? 

All these issues are central to the over 


all problem of performance appraisal. 
They must be studied and resolved, pre- 
ferably with a large group of the teach- 
ers in the system in which appraisal is 
contemplated. Teachers must feel that 
they have played a large and constructive 
part in the determination of the area of 
responsibility in which they will work 
and be judged. Failing this, most systems 
of appraisal will fail because teachers, 
not having participated, tend to reject 
imposed standards, have no commitment 
to exercise self-control in the achieve- 
ment of standards, and have little incen- 
tive to grow and to improve their per- 
formance—the only sound reason for 
appraising in the first place. 


The Role of Money 


Earlier, we alluded to the attitude of 
the business community concerning the 
effectiveness of money as a motivator for 
improved performance. We tend to 
question the validity of this point of view 
even in the business community and be- 
lieve that, for teachers, more money per 
se will not improve the performance of 
the teacher who receives it. 

It is an interesting observation that the 
economic rewards of work are seldom, 
if ever, enjoyed while at work. Salaries 
are spent off the job in maintaining a 
level of living in a community; vacation 
-Pay cannot be enjoyed on the job; one 
has to leave the job in order to receive 
Sickness benefits; the enjoyment of re- 
trement benefits, of course, means the 
end of work. So, except as to the degree 
that Monetary returns may create future 
_ Peace of mind, economic rewards do not 
Contribute directly to superior job per- 
formance, The strong motivations for 
good and superior job performance must 
e found in the work place and must 
arise out of the nature of the work being 


a: and the environment in which it is 
one, 


If this is so, why do teachers join 
unions and support their national and 
state professional associations and their 
salary committees so vociferously in an 
attempt to gain, each year, more money? 
Probably for the same reason that unions 
of workers do, and for the same reasons 
that executives are bargaining individ- 
ually with their employers for greater 
salaries, bonuses, deferred payments, and 
stock options. 

They want more money because they 
want to improve their standard of liv- 
ing—live in a better house, obtain better 
schooling for their children, and enjoy 
more amenities in the form of club mem- 
berships, opportunities to travel, and the 
ownership of a bigger or better automo- 
bile. They want to acquire and retain 
the material symbols which denote status 
and confer prestige. 

Teachers want to keep up with their 
business and professional Joneses. This is 
a completely normal and laudable goal, 
but, as we have stated before, this ob- 
jective is incompatible with and in con- 
flict with the other goal of achieving a 
high degree of job security. 

We need not belabor this point fur- 
ther, but we must consider with care— 
and separate from the money issue—just 
what it is about the teacher’s work that 
motivates him to improved performance 
or keeps him just plugging along, per- 
forming satisfactorily or less than satis- 
factorily. 


Teaching: A Profession? 


Much has been said by and for teachers 
concerning the classification of their 
work as professional. No more than forty 
years ago, however, there was little if 
any acceptance by the community in 
general of the proposition that public 
school teaching constituted a professional 
activity. 
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It is a precondition for any 
described as professional that it can be 
done by people who are mot subject to 
economic privation to the point where 
they lack the basic requirements for 
cultured and reasonably comfortable 
living. It is a corollary that anyone en- 
gaged in a profession must not have sheer 
profit or the accumulation of money as 
the primary goals of his work. 

For too many years, teachers have 
been striving to attain two contradictory 
objectives. One is the achievement of 
sufficient compensation to allow them to 
live comfortably and be free of excessive 
economic worry. The other is the 
achievement of professional status. In 
order to achieve the first goal, they have 
often been compelled to act as though 
they were not professional; to achieve 
the second, they have had to indulge far 
too frequently in protestations of pro- 
fessionalism that contrast adversely with 
the behavior required in the pursuit of 
their first goal. This has been the teach- 
ers’ dilemma. 

It may be helpful to review, for a 
moment, the characteristics of profes- 
sionalism. Many have struggled with the 
definition of a profession ever since it 
was agreed that there were three—medi- 
cine, law, and the priesthood. Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Wickenden (5) of the Case 
Institute of Technology has probably 
summarized the characteristics of a pro- 
fession as well or better than anyone. He 
indicates that a profession is (a) a type 
of activity which is marked by high 
individual responsibility and which deals 
with problems on a distinctly intellectual 
plane, (b) characterized by a motive of 
service as distinguished from exclusive 
preoccupation with making profits, (c) 
directed by a motive of self-expression 
which implies a joy and pride in one’s 
work and a self-imposed high standard 
of workmanship, and (d) a conscious 
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recognition of social duty, exp 
among other ways, by guarding u 
standards and ideals of one’s occupatiog 
and advancing it in public understanding 
and esteem, by sharing advances in pros 
fessional knowledge, and by renderiz 
free public service in addition to that fo 
ordinary compensation. 

Even though low salaries in the pa 
have failed to attract the best possible 
candidates for teaching, even though 
teachers colleges have been considered 
inferior scholastic institutions by man 
members of the faculties of liberal 
colleges and universities, even though 
teachers and professors of education seem 
to be over-preoccupied with methods of 
teaching to the subordination of what 
to be taught, even though advanced des 
grees in education are considered inferior 
to those in the liberal arts—in spite of all 
these negatives, a substantial number ol 


of Wickenden’s definition. These are 
teachers who find their strongest motiv 
tion for superior performance within the 
framework of their day-to-day teaching 
work and in their professional activities. 


work best when they know, understand 
accept, and participate in the determina 
tion of the objectives, policies, and p ns 


which serve to focus and direct their 
activities. 


Intrinsic Motivation 


It is the “professional” teacher who i$ 
least interested in “merit pay” and tend 
to scorn it as a force which would move 
him to improved performance. For 
the challenges of the work he does, the 
children with whom he deals, the attaim. 
ment of professional standards, all are 
forces inherent in his job which 4 
continually active and continually mov® 


him to better performance. To him the 
attached to merit pay has no 
ied mbticeship to performance im- 
t. These elements are unrelated. 
Of course, like all professionals, he hopes 
for and accepts a salary that allows him a 
physical and cultural standard of 
living. He tends to see that with the 
injection of differential pay for differen- 
tial performance a non-professional ele- 
ment is inserted into the work situation 
that may work against an easy and co- 
operative sharing among teachers of ideas, 
methods, and techniques; it may, instead, 
lead to the secretive development of 
flashy gimmicks that will attract untu- 
tored administrative attention and serve 
the sole purpose of establishing eligibility 
for “merit” pay. 

Part of the professional’s feeling prob- 
ably arises out of his own perception 
that not all teachers are professionals or 
ever likely to become professionals. They 
are the pedestrian technicians of the 
teaching trade, and quite possibly, they 
have been the ones who have emphasized 
their need for money over and above 
whatever strivings they have invested in 
true professionhood. As a result, two 
things have happened. First, the profes- 
sionals see no need for “merit pay” as a 
Means for stimulating them to improved 
Performance. Second, the technicians re- 
sist merit pay because they know that in 
Competition with the professionals they 
will never make the grade and therefore 
never receive the extra compensation. 

Consequently, if we accept an obvious 
oversimplification, the two major groups 
into which all teachers fall for completely 

erent reasons join forces and vigor- 
ously resist differential pay. They also 
Join forces to assure that the economic 
substratum of a non-differentiated salary 
Scale is both high enough and going 
er to insure comfort and lack of 


worry, 


particularly people who derive their 

come from the public purse, can work 
and perform without regard to the de- 
mands and resources of the society they 
serve. Further, all that has been said here 
also underscores some other points, 


as a motivator of improved performance 
is both wrong and ineffectual. 

To face reality, three things must be 
recognized. First, teaching performance 
can and must be improved, and there are 
not enough teachers capable of improv- 
ing without guidance and coaching. Sec- 
ond, there is a bottom to the commun- 
ity’s purse. As a result, taxpayers are 
resisting further across-the-board in- 
creases. Finally, the exceptional teacher is 
still being lured away from the profession 
in fairly large numbers by what much 
higher industrial salaries will afford them 
in amenities and luxuries. 

There has, we think, now been enough 
experience, both successful and unsuc- 
cessful, to provide a sound proposal for 
the attainment of the only apparently 
inconsistent goals of improved perform- 
ance, deceleration in teaching costs to be 
borne by taxpayers, and monetary re- 
ward for the extraordinary teacher with- 
out arousing loud outcries of opposition 
from all teachers. 

The first goal is to establish an ad- 
ministrative climate which will allow the 
sound and equitable appraisal of teaching 

‘ormance. What are the elements of 
this climate? Administration in the school 
and school system must be so organized 
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that the administrator can devote a major 
portion of his time and thought to the 
improvement of teaching ‘ormance. 
This means not only the i 
of optimum administrative organization 
but also the restructuring of the individ- 
ual administrator's job so that he can 
reallocate his energies and emphasis. In 
addition and as an ps ararsan 
tive salaries should be determined by 
such reasonably sound tools as job eval- 
uation and merit advances, based on a 
sound appraisal of performance instituted 
for each administrator. 

The second goal consists of the de- 

t of appraisal procedures with 
the collaboration of the school system's 
both their participation and their most 
creative contributions. 

The third goal is the assurance that 
observations connected with perform- 
ance appraisal are sufficient in number 
and perceptive enough in depth to assure 
a sound factual base for sound appraisal. 
This includes the requirement that all 
appraisers operate within the same eval- 
uative frame of reference and that they 
are well enough trained to deserve the 
respect of the teachers whom they are 
appraising. 

The fourth goal is the development 
and use of counseling techniques be- 
tween teacher and appraiser that will be 
constructively oriented toward teacher 
growth and improvement. This may in- 
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praisal. In any event, this process should 
continue long enough to assure that ap- 
praisals are done effectively, that teach- 
ers find that the appraisals are sound, 


When we say that this process should 
continue long enough, we envisage a 
of two to three or more years 
during which the focus is entirely on 
teacher growth with no thought given to 
differential monetary rewards or merit 


he fifth goal involves rewarding 
extraordinary performance with extraor- 
dinary compensation. If the four ante- 
cedent goals have been attained, it is 
more than likely that teachers themselves, 
assured of reasonable basic salary scales, 
will ask for or at least acquiesce grace- 
fully in the payment of extra compensa- 
tion for superior performance. 
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the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives return to Washington to make the 
's laws and to nurture its affairs. 
ys a little awed and grateful before 
the spectacle of American government 
‘action, we hope that Congress, since its 
2. adjournment, has taken the advice of 
Senator Wayne Morse: 
T think members of Congress should go to 
` district after school district in our 
country where children are attending 
È school on stages, in basements, in corri- 
dors, in borrowed buildings next to 
schoolhouses, because of the failure on the 
pärt of Congress to do what ought to be 
done by passing Federal aid-to-education 
legislation. 


_ Even more than pondering their Ore- 
_ gon member’s advice, Congress could 
_ Well muse a bit on its total legislative 
‘Stance as it relates to education. We are 
Currently spending about 40 billion dol- 
lars, duly and even enthusiastically ap- 
_ Propriated on Capitol Hill, on the mili- 
oD, ah Less than one-tenth that amount has 
Peen consistently refused as an invest- 
Ment in education. One need not be a 
‘Pacifist or underestimate the ghoulish 
r realities of the modern world to 
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respond with puzzlement and to wonder 
if the American image is not a bit tar- 
nished by virtue of this neglect of our 
youngsters. 

Part of the reason for this neglect is to 
be found, of course, in the demands of 
the great struggle between two ways of 
life in which the United States is engaged 
with the Soviet Union. When Khrush- 
chev last summer released his program for 
Russian economic development, a not 
atypical reaction was Senator Thomas 
Kuchel’s: “. . . this latest Communist 
manifesto supplies all the more reason 
for the United States to discharge her 
responsibilities for world leadership” — 
meaning, he proceeded to make clear, the 
immediate granting of the President’s re- 
quest for an additional $3.4 billion in de- 
fense appropriations. 

Happily, Senator J. W. Fulbright re- 
fused to be stampeded. “The big ques- 
tion,” he said, “is the maturity of our re- 
sponse. The tendency in Congress is to 
respond to every Soviet threat by in- 
creasing our military strength. That won't 
be enough.” We must also, he emphasized, 
develop our economy and, above all, our 
human resources. Nevertheless, Senator 
Kuchel proved the better prophet. Three 
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days after 3 statement, 
not the Pentagon's entire 
; it voted an additional billion dol- 


lars that Defense Secretary McNamara 
said he did not want and could not use. 
Anxiety drives men to all sorts of 
effort to buy security through an invest- 
ment in arms is perhaps understandable. 
As it happens, we have no quarrel with 
an investment in arms; we simply doubt 
that the national portfolio has been suf- 
ficiently or a i diversified. Our 
ideological ones, concerned in part with 
the relation of the state to the dignity and 
opportunity of the individual man. In 
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from two concerns. One is a fear that we 
cannot pay the bill; the other as a dread 
of federal control. It is hard to know how 


facts. 

been Ss alee Wi i time to dis- 
prove : a gross national 
product of more than soo billion dollars, 
it is quite apparent that the United States 
can support any educational program it 


the wanting! And it is precisely this 

of affairs that leaves room pay baat 
the extent to which our sincerity abroad 
is open to question when we offer a 
kind of educational aid to undeveloped 
nations that we deny at home. Do we 
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look like a country committed to an ideal 

that we are eager to share, or do we look 

more like an opportunistic buyer of the 

unbuyable commodities of friendship and 
will? 


As for the issue of federal control, one 
can only have an uneasy sense of having 
dealt with this matter all too often. “Con- 
trol” has traditionally been a dirty word 
in America, and control by the federal 
government has been regarded as a par- 
ticularly vicious goblin. As a result. the 
lag between the emergence of a social 
problem and any adequate efforts to cope 
with it has repeatedly been fateful for 
large numbers of our people. It was al- 
most a century, for example, from the 
time that we first began to feel the hu- 
man ences of the industrial revo- 
lution and the development of anything 
like adequate regulation of such things 
as wages, hours, safety, and personal se- 
curity (through the medium of social in- 
surance programs), all achieved via fed- 
eral legislation. As was the case when the 
now much applauded Pure Food and 
Drug Act was passed in 1904, all these 
measures were finally enacted after long 
and frequently desperate battle with 

groups who feared “federal 
control” as if it were a graveyard at mid- 
night. History sits in easy judgment on 
the actual existence of this dreaded ghost. 

On the other hand, there are many ex- 
amples of federal assistance without regu- 
lation. Subsidies to railroads, for instance, 
entailed no controls. The controls came 
much later and because of conditions 
quite irrelevant to the original federal 
aid. Airlines are beginning to ask for 
similar federal help, apparently quite se- 
cure in their freedom from unwonted 
interference; and the history of the tariff 
abounds in cases in which federal assist- 
tance is always welcome so long as it is 
given on a favorably discriminating basis! 

Finally, two facts are crucial. First, the 


= 


f 
of federal assistance to education 
one, involving all levels of our 
ol and college systems. Careful 
tudies have failed to reveal any instance 
federal domination over educational 
mations or any control of the teach- 
thinking that occurs in classrooms. 
sent Congress is aware of this 
tation, witness our second fact: By ex- 
ing the m of grants and loans 
fe in science and languages un- 
er the National Defense Education Act, 
and the aid to “impacted areas” where 
chools are subject to overcrowding be- 
¢ of large numbers of children of 
employees, Congress acted in a 
way that, in the words of Representative 
Frank Thompson, Jr., “is federal aid to 
ducation no matter which way you look 
"It seems quite improbable that our 
ators themselves, regardless of the 
they present to their constituencies, 
y regard federal aid as a vampire. 
» it seems likely that Congress is 
mply unconvinced that school people, 
backed in adequate numbers by the par- 
ents of school children, are sufficiently 
Concerned about the educational handi- 
aps under which a startling proportion 
a Our youngsters grow up. A mobiliza- 
ton of educators is essential for the pur- 
of formulating a reasonable and pro- 
sionally based program and of winning 


children ranks close to the top of our na- 
tional values, then the of this 

ibility may go a long way toward 
sbnhsleg feted Site phere 


of our most important and precious re- 
sources, our future generations. 

True enough, there are grave problems 
to be worked out. The issue of 
schools in any program of federal assist- 
ance is not yet settled, although the Con- 
stitutional case and the traditional 
ciples of American life seem crystal clear. 
The question of federal aid in areas where 
desegregation has not yet been accom- 
plished is touched with all the animosi- 
ties and fears that pervade our unhappy 
pattern of race relations; yet the Su: 
Court's decision is the law of the land and 
provides a firm basis for courageous ac- 
tion. It is part of our heritage to work 
through grave problems with directness 
and vision. If we are clearly committed 
to the notion that a situation in which 
thousands of kids in the United States 
are annually deprived of a full chance 
through education to develop their latent 
talents and in which each year of such 
deprivation means a loss to the country 
of critical knowledge, necessary skills, 
and citizens who know their heritage 
and are equipped to face the modern 
world, then we will find adequate aid 
on Capitol Hill. 

Thus, a New Year’s greeting of con- 
fidence to the reconvening Congress! 


—EJS 
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Adams, J. D. Copey of Harvard. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1960. Pp. 306. 
$5.00. 

Bibby, C. T. H. Huxley: Scientist, 
Humanist, and Educator. New York: 
Horizon Press, 1960. Pp. ix + 330. $5.00. 
Craig, H. Woodrow Wilson at Princeton. 
Norman, Okla.: Univer. Oklahoma 
Press, 1960. Pp. xii + 175. $3-75- 
Flexner, A. An Autobiography. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1960. Pp. xvi 
+ 302. $5.00. 

Goldschmidt, R. B. In and Out of the 
Ivory Tower. Seattle, Wash.: Univer. 


Washington Press, 1960. Pp. 352. $5.75- 


Tue MUTED BUZZ of conversation among 
the new freshmen was dampened even 
further by the general silence. The fair 
fall afternoon seemed magically to sus- 
pend time. The opened classroom door 
invited the grand entrance. Suddenly, a 
tall, lithe, blond-headed young man strode 
into the challenge. He walked briskly to 
the desk, leaped upon it, pointed his right 
index finger toward the molting ceiling 
and announced to the hypnotized stu- 
dents, “In the beginning was the word!” 
He was their English teacher. He had 
had an invitation to make a legend, but 
he was merely competent. He had been 
touched by the stuff of genius but did 
not know it. He was only a good teacher 
with a flair for the dramatic but no real 
sense of theatre. He would be appre- 
ciated and respected, never revered nor 
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held in awe. A great teacher would not 
have had to try for an “effect.” He would 
have had the artist’s instinct for the clean 
engagement, for the right encounter. 


Schaudin was one of those happy crea- 
tures to whom youth feels attracted im- 
mediately. A blond giant with sparkling 
blue eyes, he had the manners of an over- 
rown child. He loved fun and also strong 
anguage and accepted the young begin- 
ner with the unaffected simplicity so fre- 
quently associated with greatness (p. 60). 


Thus Richard B. Goldschmidt, the 
great zoologist, records one of several 
such encounters in his autobiography, a 
charming book which is part travelogue, 
part sentimental journey, and always 4 
rich tapestry of a great life at work. Else- 
where, he refers to another man who 
possessed another ingredient for great- 
ness: 


This man, F. C. Noll, a zoologist in his 
own right, was an ideal teacher. Kindly, 
understanding, master of his subject and 
impressing the boys with his mastery, he 
was the beloved teacher of the school . - « 
(p. 13). 

Kindness and solicitude are important 
to great teaching, but they are apparently 
neither necessary nor sufficient elements. 
Bertrand Russell in an early book that 18 
unfortunately too little read today, Edu- 
cation and the Good Life (Boni & Liv- 
eright, N. Y. 1926) declared that the four 
basic characteristics the great teacher 


must possess are “vitality, courage, sensi- 
tiveness, and intelligence.” More than all 
of these, however, “The teacher should 
love his children better than his State or 
his Church; otherwise he is not an ideal 
teacher” (p. 57). 

But the great teacher is different from 
the good teacher, the competent, the lov- 
able. He may have these and other qual- 
ities in abundance. He may even lack 
some of them. He may be majestically 
disinterested in disinterested research. He 
may be lazy in some matters which the 
world esteems but which he regards as 
trivial. He may be socially unattractive. 
But for many of his students he will be an 
intellectual catalyst. They will measure 
their lives by the times he shared with 
them. And yet there will be no consen- 
sus. Some will report that he spoke in 
bright flames. Others from the same class 
May report that he was a facile fraud. 
Both may be right. 

But if great teachers typically are con- 
troversially colorful, their color works 
through some controlled subject matter 
and is directed by a method. The method 
may be a bull-like drive toward some 
goal, or it may be a subtly orchestrated 
program designed to move and persuade. 
Whatever it is, there is a messiah touch 
in the great teachers we admire. They 
have the gift of tongues, which makes it 
Possible for them to speak the vulgate 
easily without ever losing their reverence 
for the well-shaped phrase and the ca- 
denced prose of their language. They 
have a classless interest in people. They 
have a vision of the State-with-provisional 
“limits, They are always moving out with 
mans unquenchable thirst to know that 
Which lies beyond the horizon. Most of 
all, the best of the best have the courage, 
the brashness even, to ask how they may 
influence the greater number for its great- 
er good, Abraham Flexner “burns to be of 
use.” Thomas Henry Huxley would be 


known as “a man who did his best to help 
the people.” Woodrow Wilson had an 
unshakable belief in his own enormous 
capacity to lead his students or his people 
toward honest moral and intellectual 
greatness. “I know better than any sopho- 
more what that sophomore ought to 
study.” Richard B. Goldschmidt pos- 
sessed a potent modesty through which he 
employed his talents and his knowledge 
toward the same goals Huxley sought. 
Charles Townsend Copeland of Harvard 
is the bridge between ordinary mortals 
and these men of larger vision and greater 
social appetite. “Copey” could speak with 
the tongue of an angel, persuading his 
students that what mattered to him was 
of major concern to the world at large 
(although he often acted as if he did not 
recognize its existence.) 

There is a seductive quality in these 
discussions of great teachers. Since their 
aegis is so shining and so strong, it is 
tempting to use it as the proper mantle for 
the profession as a whole. Since their per- 
sonal qualities are often so clear and so 
positive, one would like to claim them as 
the natural attributes of all who teach. 
Since there is romance and adventure in 
their careers, we should like to claim such 
outcomes for our own. But there is a bet- 
ter use to which we can put the histories of 
these remarkable men, who make it evi- 
dent that great teachers are never “true 
believers” (in Eric Hoffer’s memorable 
phrase). There is often a healthily de- 
structive streak that runs through their 
make-up. Flexner declared that, “The last 
person I should think of employing (to 
make a study of legal education) would 
be a professor of education” (p. 71). Yet 
he himself had said, “I want to influence 
the life of my time in some measure 
through education” (p. 61). 

In some way, most great teachers, how- 
ever identified, are also great educators. 
T. H. Huxley was surely one. His career 
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and his writing could be most instructive 
to any modern educator. Cyril Bibby’s 
excellent biography portrays a practicing 
jus at work, a man of modest origins, 
possessed of the noblest of all gifts, the 
capacity to use his talents fully. Bibby 
sums up the man this way: 
Almost everything was there from early 
the rest- 


tenderness— 
jod be bed eo pier Pee eoni 
He is almost type-specimen of 
Plekhanov’s “great man”—he whose per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies give individual fea- 
tures to historical events, but who above 
all is great because he possesses qualities 
: Which eee nee Pee acia 
needs of his time and enable him to serve 


his fellows best by being quintessentially 
himself (p. 259). 


“Being quintessentially himself”—per- 
haps that is our touchstone. The 
teacher may “burn to be of use,” or he 
may be neutral about the whole affair, 
He may*be lazy, arrogant, and sloppy 
about his person, or a dandy. He probably 
will be a master of his subject. He un- 
doubtedly will possess some unique skills 
in writing, speech, research, and the “fair 
seduction of young minds.” But however 
his better or poorer qualities are arranged, 
he will be, in the sum of his character, 
sui generis. A Mark Hopkins happens 
only once, There are never two Gold- 
schmidts. 

But what do these great teachers teach 
us about the nature of good teaching? 
Between 22 Juneand 20 August, 1960, this 
subject came under occasional scrutin 
at the Center For Advanced Study in The 
Behavioral Sciences. There Judson Shap- 
lin of Harvard University read a paper 
on “Practice in Teaching,” which at- 
tempted, at some length, to seek out some 
provisional answers: 

Some teachers seem to have what I call a 
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“natural instructional attitude.” Every- 
ing around them interests them, excites 
inquiry and explanation. When they are 
with young people, they are constantly 
asking questions, probing into what the 
students know, or they have something in 
their hands which they are explaining. 
They are deeply interested in what the 
student says and is thinking, in what he 
understands and is learning. Their be- 
havior is as characteristic of them outside 
the classroom as inside, with young peo- 
ple as with older students and friends. 
Other teachers have a peculiar ability, 
even in the face of disagreeable and even 
unfriendly traits, to demand and inspire 
high standards in their students . . . Sti 
others have deep convictions about the 
material they are teaching . . . (finally) 
there is the teacher who has dramatic 
ability, who has the capacity to shift roles, 
to get outside himself and project his per- 
sonality to his students, or to capture the 
spirit of what he is thinking or teaching 
by dramatic interpretation .. . The teacher 
is not just a creative “artist”; he is a dis- 
ciplined artist. 
Similarly, Aldous Huxley, in the fore- 
word to Bibby’s life of his grandfather, 
comments on the personality of the great 


“doubting Thomas”: 


. . . One is astonished . . . first of all, by 
Huxley’s extraordinary capacity for work 
and by his no less extraordinary skill in 
persuasion, diplomacy, and the art of over- 
coming official inertia. And astonished 
even more by the extraordinary up-t0- 
dateness of his ideas on education . .. We 
find him (like Sir Charles Percy Snow 
today) lecturing the classicists on the im- 
portance of science, and in the next breath 
ecturing the scientists on the importance 
of the humanities and a training in art an 

music. We find him anticipating John 
Dewey in his insistence upon the value of 
learning through doing and observing, 1 
his denunciation of “mental debauchery, 
book guzzling, and lesson bibbing,” but 
we find him anticipating the critics © 

Progressive Education in his equally em- 
phatic insistence upon the necessity of 4 
thorough and accurate teaching of funda- 
mentals (p. xi). 


So we may say, again, that the great 


is a work of art. As such he must 
judged by an esthetic canon, and such 
is always insecure. The pres- 
of esthetic majesty does not always 
ou! itself to the waiting world. 
fembrandt and Beethoven, Christopher 
Wren and Rodin, what they were and 
what they did as teachers, does not im- 
mediately spring to the eye or the mind; 
® it takes knowing and accepting and final- 
y understanding. On the part of the great 
teachers themselves, it takes caring. 
~ Goldschmidt reports that it “took me 
‘along time to stop having the jitters be- 
` each lecture. . . In time I succeeded 
earning the reputation of a good 
... And he writes that in order to 
“Organize his knowledge in a new and 
growing field, he announced a lecture 
“Course in genetics, the first ever given in 
a German university, an act of courage 
and devotion that has myriad counter- 
parts—and sometimes wonderful by- 
products. “From this course I developed 
a textbook that became very popular and 
‘went through five editions until its sale 
Was prohibited by the Nazis twenty-two 
_ Years later.” 
_ Although the myth dies hard, the 
© reat teacher is never an isolate. He is al- 
_ Most always involved in mankind. The 
marketplace, the forum, the lectern, and 
_ the pulpit are the corners of his universal 
‘oom. And the great teacher is as 
‘Much a producer as an “affecter.” He us- 
‘ally carries on research at a level, at a 
___ Pace, and at a pitch beyond the capacities 
y of his colleagues. He writes books, too. 
m Sometimes they are very good; often they 
are quite competent. But, again contrary 
$ to myth, he works hard and well, with 
_ ving industry and dedication, at the 
Mi sce tasks of his profession while 
$ Practices his greatness. As Flexner, 
| Quoting Carlyle’s easy bookplate pun, de- 
Cares, he “burns that he may be of use.” 
_ Perhaps the teaching profession as we 


know it today hasn’t been in practice 
long enough to produce many great 
teachers, For the evidence is at hand that 
few of the greats ever committed peda- 
goguery. And yet, it is equally clear that 
no teacher ever achieves really marked 
distinction if he is not preeminently an 
educator, 

Bibby’s account of Huxley is to the 
point here: : 


Himself a teacher to the ips, Hux- 
ley was vividly aware that the profession 
was one demanding deep thought and high 


skill. “Teaching in England,” he com- 
plained to the 1868 Committee, “is pretty 
much a matter of chance, and the mass of 
the people are ignorant of the fact that 
there is such a thing as the scientific 
method in teaching (p. 138). 


And one final comment from this biogra- 
pher of one of the clearest candidates for 
the honor of a “great”: 

Looked at from the distance of today, the 

most striking thing about Thomas Henry 

Huxley is his sheer effectiveness . .. Com- 

pounding a clear view of the objectives 

with an immense determination and enor- 
mous energy, an unyielding devotion to 
principle with great flexibility of applica- 
tion, and an occasional ruthlessness with 
an habitual captivating charm, he was in- 

deed a formidable figure (p. 231). 

Yet the actions and attitudes of the 
formidable great can be transmuted into 
corrosive clichés in the mouths and minds 
of mechanic-teachers. The beautiful vi- 
sion, almost intolerable in a giant like 
Wilson, becomes niggling dogma in the 
intransigence of smaller souls. ‘This is said 
not in any way to denigrate the rank and 
file of the profession; on their anonymous 
service our society builds well but builds 
polyp-like. Our intellectual mansions are 
the works of more self-conscious archi- 
tects. Simon Nelson Patten of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania made the dis- 
tinction when he said, “The place of the 
teacher is on the firing line of civiliza- 
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tion.” And he was not about 
whether or not we should build a new 
social order. He was simply declaring, as 
strongly as he could, the nature of the 
teaching commitment as he saw it. It is a 
wonderful and dangerous assignment that 
all who teach, whatever their talents, must 
perforce accept. The higher the degree 
of self-knowledge possessed, the better 
the chance of success in the work. 

In certain respects, it is deceptively 
easy to identify important and valuable 
traits in the great teachers, but this often 
leads to attempts to “isolate and identify” 
clusters (or is the word “constellations”? ) 
of traits in any teacher. Recently, Joseph 
Adelson described “The Teacher as a 
Model” (American Scholar, 1961, 30, 
383-406). Provocatively, he demonstrates 
some ways in which students pattern 
themselves upon what they conceive their 
teacher’s character to be, and some ways 
in which some teachers have need for such 
emulation. Warning that “Discussions of 
the Good Teacher are likely to leave us 
more uplifted than enlightened,” he de- 
scribes four “models”: “the teacher as 
shaman,” “the teacher as priest,” “the 
teacher as mystic healer,” and “the anti- 
model.” It is an interesting exercise, and 
before reading Adelson, one might try to 
work it through oneself. The article is 
worthy of attention as both irritant and 
portent. It will appear shortly in The 
American College, edited by Nevitt San- 
ford and published by John Wiley. An 
impressive piece of work, this big book 
can be recommended highly. 

Not to be recommended, except for 
hair-shirt purposes, is David G. Ryans’s 
Characteristics of Teachers (Washington, 
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D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1960). This exhaustive and exhausting 
study seeks to identify the traits that 
teachers, good, bad, and indifferent, seem 
to share. The book crawls upon number- 
less footnotes; it feeds at scores of ill-set 
tables; it preens itself before many 
charts, It is fair game for the educational 
caricaturist. In its wealth of data, it is an 
“undoubted contribution,” and no one 
can doubt the statistically guided devotion 
that has labored to bring forth a mouse of 
a concluding plea like this one: 


The usefulness of these research findings 
for the prediction of teacher behavior will 
be greatest when the results are considered 
in an actuarial context, rather than in bs 
tempting highly accurate predictions for 
Piet aandoe, and when there are 
taken into account variations in relation- 
ships found (a) among different classifica- 
tions of teachers and (b) with the use of 
different approaches to the predictor- 
criterion ielicionslip (p. 398). 


No one can sensibly deny that any 
means may and perhaps should be used 
to discover and maintain good teachers at 
the task of teaching. At whatever cost, 
this must be done. But there may come å 
time, as the London Times Education 
Supplement recently observed with cold 
fear, when the personnel officer of 4 
school system will be an IBM console. 
Until then, let us treasure our moments 
of adventurous inefficiency. The great 
ones are our touchstones, our lodestars, 
our “models.” Copeys, Huxleys, Gold- 
schmidts, Flexners, and Wilsons, t00, 
come often to the Groves of Academe 
by round-about and unpredicted paths. 
May such routes always be open! 


Dr. Lassar G. Gotkin writes this month 
to continue the discussion of programed 
instruction begun last October in the Rec- 
ord’s pages. An Ed.D. from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Dr. Gotkin is 
Director of Field Testing at the Center for 
Programed Instruction in New York City. 


In his article on “Problems in Evalu- 
ating Automated Instruction’ (Record, 
October, 1961), Lawrence Stolurow re- 
cords his “fears” concerning programed 
instruction—fears related to (1) the pre- 
Mature fixing of criteria, (2) an overem- 
phasis on minimum error rate, (3) the pos- 
sibility that developing certain behaviors 
through programed instruction may in- 
hibit future learnings of a more complex 
kind, and (4) the prohibitive costs of 
field testing programs. Each of Stolurow’s 
Concerns is based upon real issues in the 
field. My personal assessment of the cur- 
rent state of these issues, however, varies 
considerably from Stolurow’s. 

Whereas Stolurow is worried about the 
Premature establishment of rigid criteria, 
needed criteria have been evolving, and 
¢se criteria are neither rigid nor restric- 
tive. The statement of the Joint Com- 
Mittee On criteria of the American Psy- 
chological Association, the Division of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, and the Ameri- 
a Educational Research Association, and 

Cent speeches by Rothkopf and Lums- 
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daine at the November meetings of the 
Educational Records Bureau—all reflect- 
ing developing standards—simply request 
data indicating that the programs have 
been tested and the results reported. It is 
my fear that reasonable standards requir- 
ing field test data will be ignored. 

Second, Stolurow is not alone in ques- 
tioning the emphasis upon error rate as 
the sole criterion for assessing the effec- 
tiveness of programs. However, his fear 
is unwarranted because a shift from the 
error rate criterion is fully in process. If 
anything, the shift away from error rate 
may go too far. It is too easy for those of 
us who are not radical behaviorists to un- 
derestimate the role of error analysis for 
refining and revising programs. A charac- 
teristic of programed instruction that dis- 
tinguishes it from other educational ap- 
proaches is the record it provides of the 
learner’s behavior. The learner’s responses 
provide the programer with evidence of 
the quality of communication between 
himself and the pupil. To ignore this evi- 
dence is to ignore the self-corrective as- 
pect of programing. While the painstak- 
ing analysis if errors is essential, the solely 
statistical concern with error rates can be 
misleading. 

Third, Stolurow is not alone in invok- 
ing the possibilities of “side effects” of 
programed instruction. He is, I believe, 
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ing to mechanistic and mediocre pro- 

the initial products in this new 
field. It is as appropriate, if not more so, 
toh ize positive rather than nega- 
tive “side effects.” The educational prob- 
lem has not been that ing at one level 
inhibits learning at a higher one, but that 
students cannot master higher order con- 
cepts because have not 
the lower ones. Children have been 
from one grade to the next without hav- 
ing achieved adequate mastery of basic 
skills. At the higher grades, en- 
counter problems and 


poms therefore, they are unable to 
hectare He effectively. It has 

my personal experience that grad- 
uate students taking statistics courses have 


crux of the matter is not that learning at 
€ at the next. It 
is not learning at a lower level that does 
the damage. If programed instruction 


earning. 

„Finally, while Stolurow recognizes that 
“it is true that programs lend themselves 
to more objective and obvious evalua- 
tion,” he states, “this is not a sufficient 
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basis for imposing a restriction upon a 
producer of a program.” The restriction 
Stolurow refers to as a “mundane side is- 
sue” is “evidence of the effectiveness of 
the program.” In implying that the pro- 
ducer, because of the expense involved, 
ought not be responsible for supplying 
evidence, Stolurow opens the door for 
laxity with respect to the central crite- 
rion, Programming is an intensive exercise 
in behavioral engineering, and the only 
way to develop an adequate program is 
through testing and revision. 

Among the areas of confusion in this 
new and changing field is the problem of 
what constitutes a full-scale test of a pro- 
gram. Testing here does not involve de- 
veloping norms on large samples. An 
adequate field trial can be carried out with 
approximately 30 to 40 students. The 
fundamental requirement is that the data 
collected must be analyzed thoroughly. 
Careful analysis typically means revision 
of the program, and the revised materials 
must be tried again. The process is not so 
much expensive as time consuming. 


The Record is eager to publish reader's let- 
ters of from 300 to a maximum of 1,000 words, 
Written either in response to notions expressed 
in its or as a commentary on other mat- 
ters of educational concern. Your ideas, clari- 

ions, and rebuttals will be welcomed, and 
while only a limited few may be printed, all 
will be read with deep interest and apprecia- 
tion. 


Reviews 


B. The Passionate Sightseer. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1960. 
Pp. 190, 168 illustrations in photogra- 
ire, 3 plates in color. $10.00. 
zombrich, E. H., Art and Illusion. New 
York: Pantheon Books (Bollingen 
Foundation), 1960. Pp. 436. $10.00. 


_ For those of my generation who learned 
love what Bernard Berenson loved, not 
cause he told us we should but because he 

tht us how, this volume of excerpts from 

diaries published now under the not in- 

j priate but still somewhat jarring title 

_ of The Passionate Sightseer is at once en- 

chanting and sad. We are told in a very 

‘appreciative Preface by Raymond Mortimer 

the author had corrected proofs of this 

bk before his death. One wonders whether 
he also had selected the superb photographs 
illustrate his travels and his recollec- 
us. It seems probable that the painstaking 
effort that went into their choice and gather- 

Mg was final evidence of the thoughtful 

care that had for years marked his work. 

Mr. Berenson tells us delightedly of a 

to the ruins of Leptis Magna in North 

, Where his archeologist host had pro- 

Most miraculous of all, a kind of 
-cart on four wheels that can be rolled 
the Decauville rails . . . . and spares me 
trudge through the vast expanse of the 
In a photograph, one sees Berenson, 
perky in his push-cart, a shawl about 
ders, wearing dark glasses and hold- 
white parasol above his head. The 
eologist walks beside him “to explain 
lucidate,” 


Bernard Berenson paid twenty visits (p. 
34) to the illuminated manuscripts at Palaz- 
zo Venezia; “and what have I carried away? 
Only a vague feeling of how much there is 
to study . . . . So it is with all my travels, 
The first time I go to an unusual place... « 
the utmost I carry away is an idea of what 
to study on my next visit.” (What a familiar 
experience!) In this passage, perhaps, lies 
the suggestion for the title of the volume, 
but there is much more than passionate sight- 
seeing recorded here—insatiable curiosity, 
much seasoned wisdom, aesthetic values 
tested and re-tested over seventy years. 
Above all, there is the aura of beauty recol- 
lected and revisited in the tranquility of old 
age. But the tranquility gives way to rebel- 
liousness and to the inevitable sadness of age, 
as in this passage on p. 36: “How eager I am 
to enjoy all over again, with body and soul. 
Body giving out, will not serve soul, the 
which more and more restricted in a dimin- 
ishing circle, leaving no choice but dreams 
unrealized.” 

At Palermo, June 16, 1953 he wrote three 
sentences from which, had I been his editor, 
I should have fashioned a title to these aes- 
thetic pensees. “Our last day, Went up to 
Monte Pellegrino on a glorious morning and 
was sad at having to leave all this matchless 
beauty. If only one could possess it all and 
keep it, one would be a god.” 

Was ever reviewer asked to deal with two 
more diverse works? Mr. Berenson and Mr. 
Gombrich have in common their love of the 
visual arts, but there any resemblance be- 
tween the authors and these books ceases. 
The reader will turn to Mr. Berenson for 
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recollection of things past; to Mr. Gombrich 
for a rousing good argument and for a vast 
subject acutely analyzed and closely rea- 
soned. Despite the fact that Art and Illusion 
is made up of a series of lectures, it is knit 
together to form what is, I suppose, a major 
milestone in the history of ideas about art, of 
aesthetics conceived as a philosophy of feel- 
ing, not alone of beauty. In this last respect, 
however, I reserve some doubt as to the 
adequacy of Mr. Gombrich’s book. 

The metamorphosis from a lecture series, 
the Andrew W. Mellon Lectures on the 
Fine Arts given at the National Gallery in 
Washington, is not wholly complete. One 
recognizes in the occasional informality of 
expression, even in the wealth of visual il- 
lustration, the presence of an audience which 
is all eyes as well as all ears. (This reviewer 
can only wish she had been one of the 
audience.) But the real origins of the book, 
as of the lectures, lay in years of grappling 
with the psychology of style—one is tempted 
to say playing instead of grappling, both be- 
cause of the author’s evident enjoyment of 
his task and because of his frequent reference 
to intellectual “games” throughout the book. 
This is so frequent that it amounts almost to 
a fault. One begins to wish, as one really 
works to understand the sul of Mr. 
Gombrich’s argument, that he would not in- 
sist on its all being just fun and games. 

Space is at a premium, it is wise to 
let the author speak for himself: “My as- 
sertions (in his earlier book, The Story of 
Art) to the effect that no artist can paint 
what he sees and discard all conventions 
were of necessity somewhat aphoristic and 
dogmatic. To clarify and substantiate them I 
had to re-examine the theory of perception I 
had found so serviceable. This book is a 
record of that re-examination.” It is also the 
record of an intellectual chase (or game) in 
which an immensely learned art historian 
undertakes to track down the how and the 
why of changes in style, and he carries the 
reader irresistibly along with him with tire- 
less gusto and never a dull moment. 

At one point in his introductory account 
of his problem, Mr. Gombrich confesses that 
the answers are condensed in Chapter IX, 
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but he surely knows his own powers too well 
to think that anyone would skip eight c 
ters. The book is divided into four parts. 
Part I he discusses the limits of likeness with 
illustrations in excellent reproductions from 
Constable’s paintings and, equally illumi- 
nating, from his writing. Part II copes with 
the old problem of the change from an art 
of knowing to an art of seeing and throws 
some doubt on our rather too easy accept- 
ance of the two modes, Here Mr. Gomb- 
rich develops the theme that is central to his 
argument, that man first makes and then 
matches what he makes to what he sees, 
modifying his original artifact in accordance 
with both the purpose to which it is to be 
put and his perceptual experience of the 
outer world. “The matching process pro- 
ceeds through the stages of schema and cor- 
rection.” Part III discusses the role of the 
beholder, a solacing chapter to the wistfully 
inarticulate non-artist. Part IV opens with 
the crucial chapter IX and closes with an 
agreeable essay entitled “From Representa- 
tion to Expression.” A final po-sscript and 
an invaluable bibliography complete the 
book. 

In chapter IX we are told that the “inno- 
cent eye,” to which Ruskin gave such value, 
is a myth; the whole distinction between sen- 
sation and perception has to be given up in 
the face of the psychological evidence. “No 
one has ever seen a visual sensation.” “All 
thinking is sorting, classifying. All perceiving 
relates to expectation and therefore to com- 
parisons.” And on p. 313: “In fact, the 
achievement of the innocent eye, what 
modern authorities call ‘stimulus concentra- 
tion, turned out to be not only psycho- 
logically difficult but logically impossible. 
The stimulus, as we know, is of infinite am- 
biguity, and ambiguity as such, to return to 
the theme song of this book, cannot be seen. 
It can only be inferred by trying different 
readings that fit the same configuration.” i 

There are two major queries that remain 
in the mind of this reviewer. While Mr. 
Gombrich throws a great deal of light on the 
past, one is left with the suspicion that the 
art of the present is in need of illumination 
for him. This seems to me clear in what he 


to say of cubism, which, I suspect, is 
an intellectual exercise to him and 

without aesthetic rewards. And there is 
wore than a hint that the art of the ‘fifties 
and ‘sixties lies even further outside his 
“sympathies and even of his unflagging curi- 


Finally—and this is a criticism that I 
can also be leveled at a work that Mr. 
Gombrich cites with admiration and sense of 
debt, Rudolf Arnheim’s Art and Visual Per- 
teption—the whole complex of image mak- 
_ ing seems wrongly confined to the world of 
yision. In Gombrich’s criticism there is a 
pad bow to Berenson’s tactile values, but 
Ido not find any recognition of the role of 


ioception in image “making and match- 
tee The artist seems to be constrained to 
match what he sees, never what he feels in 
his muscles and tendons and semi-circular 
canals. In our physical make-up, feeling and 
_ emotion apparently share the proprioceptive 
_ Organs, so our language is full of proprio- 
ceptive imagery for the expression of feel- 
ad I'm sunk; my heart was in my mouth; I 
_ Was rooted to the ground. To overlook this 
in a study of the psychology of style seems 
to me a major fault. On the other hand, it 
ay the theme of Mr. Gombrich’s next 


Roserta M. ALFORD 
Tulane University 


Passow, A. H. Secondary Education for 
All: The English Approach. (Kap 
Delta Pi Internatl. Educ. Mon No. 
; O Ohio: Ohio State Univer. 
1961. Pp. xiii + 290. $1.75. 
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Mr. Passow spent a year in England as 
f an International Fellow of Kappa Delta Pi, 
_ &Xamining and analyzing the English ap- 
_ Preach to secondary education for all. By so 
g he hoped to throw light on some of 
Problems of secondary education in the 
United States. 

__ What he has written should be widely 
_ Tead on both sides of the Atlantic. It is, be- 
cause of its solid and accurate factual con- 
_ tent, its neat summaries of official reports 


and other statements, and the restraint and 
thoroughness with which Mr, Passow deals 
with current issues, a most adequate initial 
guide to a substantial sector of the English 
school system. Although, as his title suggests, 
Mr. Passow is mainly concerned with sec- 
ondary education, he finds time and space 
to place it within its total setting and to in- 
dicate the main features of both pri 

and further education. He also deals with 
teacher training and the teaching profession, 
and it is, in this context, appropriate to point 
out that although, as Mr. Passow rightly as- 
serts, equal pay for men and women was 
not written into the Education Act of 1944, 
it has since been achieved. 

Mr. Passow stresses that his own “central 
concern” has been with the provision made 
for “gifted” youth. As he points out, the 
English and the American approaches here 
are radically different. In England, the intel- 
lectually able boy or girl is a first charge on 
the educational system; in America, discrim- 
ination in his or her favor clashes with the 
deep-seated conviction that all citizens, in- 
cluding the less able, should in some way 
benefit equally from publicly provided edu- 
cation. He shows, therefore, in some detail, 
how able English children are picked out 
and given an “enriched” program as soon as 
their capacities become obvious in the pri- 
mary school. It can indeed be argued that 
the education of each child according to age, 
ability, and aptitude that is the keynote of the 
whole structure of English education re- 
quires that this shall be done. At the age of 
eleven, when primary education ends, the 
selective process assumes the form of the 
“eleven-plus,” on which entry to secondary 

ar schools or secondary modern 
schools depends. Here Mr. Passow gives an 
admirable account of the many different 
school forms (including comprehensive 
schools) that are being evolved to mitigate 
the crudities of early selection and gives 
examples to show the extent to which there 
is overlap of standards and curricula be- 
tween secondary schools of various types. 
He also explains the highly specialized Sixth 
Form courses in Grammar and Public 
Schools, which, by restricting serious aca- 
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demic effort to two or three subjects, in- 


country. A 
There is no doubt that Mr. pe is 
sorely exasperated by some of those features 
of English secondary education that perplex 
and trouble the English themselves: the easy 
acceptance of early selection, the failure to 
permit even highly intelligent young people, 
who have achieved significant success in their 
schools, to proceed to university, and the 
docility with which the claims of the Public 
Schools to educational and social dominance 
are tolerated. But his exasperation is con- 
trolled, and when it does seep through his 
urbane defenses, it emerges as a controlled 
and pleasing irony. Indeed, a main virtue of 
the book is that, although it is very well 
documented, it is written in a terse and easy 
that makes it emi readable. 
style eminently one 
University of London 


Clark, G. & Sohn, L. B. World Peace 
through World Law (2nd ed.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer. Press, 
1960. Pp. liv + 387. $4.75. 


This revised edition reaffirms the authors’ 
earlier central theme: peace through univer- 
sal and complete disarmament together with 
the creation of such institutions as are re- 
quired for the achievement of this objective. 
Their plan, which does not advocate a world 
government like that propounded in the 
works of the Abbé de St. Pierre or William 
Penn, carefully delimits the functions of the 
world organization to those directly involy- 
ing the maintenance of peace. While this 
shorter volume contains a number of minor 
changes, the only major one is a Proposal for 
the creation of an Outer Space Agency under 
the direction and control of an Outer Space 
Commission. As the introduction shows, the 
intervening years between the first and sec- 
ond editions have not caused the authors to 
despair. Rather, the book is prefaced with 

the prediction that by “1975 the process of 
universal and complete disarmament will be 
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on its way,” that the new organization “will 
be in actual operation,” and that “a new era 
in world history will have begun” (p. xliv). 
The proposals advanced by the authors, 
which are painstakingly and courageously 
phrased and interwoven, aim to achieve what 
President Kennedy has termed “a world of 
law, where the strong are just, the weak 
secure, and the peace preserved.” Indeed, 
this is an erudite blueprint for peace which 
statesmen cannot well afford to ignore and 
which laymen should not attempt to neglect. 
Guenter Weissserc 
Columbia University 


David, H. (Ed.) Education and Man- 
power. New York: Columbia Univer. 
Press, 1960. Pp. xvi +- 326. $5.00. 


For anyone concerned with having the 
“facts” in order to work out a coordinated 
policy for education and manpower, this 
book contains some wisdom (papers by 
David, Eli Ginzberg, Clarence Faust, and 
Charles Odell); much opinion and points of 
view from the grass roots, some of it dis- 
tilled (working papers or reports of the 
National Manpower Council Staff); signifi- 
cant statistics gathered by numerous agencies 
reflecting trends, shortages, gaps, etc., and 
an excellent index. However, a coordinated 
policy is not a product of the book itself. It 
is rather a mish-mash of the kind of papers 
and speeches (which indeed they are) that 
pass over a busy policy maker’s desk and 
serve as source materials. We see the same 
figures treated in different ways, e.g., figures 
showing that our high schools today are 
common schools providing education for 
everybody or that there is an enormous 


Shortage of teachers and counselors. The, : 


same pleas and urgings are reiterated some- 
times in seemingly the same words: The 
high schools must clearly define their ob- 
jectives and provide education, not training; 
but they must adapt to different types of 
students. The question all of this material is 
supposed to help answer, and does not, iS 
this: How can our educational system help 
Produce the skilled manpower this country 
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in the years ahead without corrupting 
by becoming a mere training mill? 
ow is it to produce educated citizens as 
ll as trained manpower? 
Education to develop skill must come from 
understanding of what skill is (which, 
identally, is nowhere discussed in this 
ok, although Faust comes close to it). 
dill is referred to by the names of skilled 
tions and professions, but this essen- 
. y tells only about areas of knowledge and 
‘is misleading. It gives the impression that to 
get more carpenters or chemists, you add 
_ More courses and teachers in carpentry and 
Chemistry to the curriculum. Actually, real 
skill is the developed ability within a person 
0 do what he feels he most wants to do with 
gs, ideas, or people at a level suitable to 
his potential. This means that education, to 
develop skilled manpower, should in the first 
_ twelve years involve an exploration of self 
asthing-potential, idea-potential, and people- 
potential, along with the discipline of reflec- 
tion (as urged by Faust), which essentially 
Provides the values, criteria, and motivation 
necessary to continue exploration and to be- 
in to create. Such education would not only 
be education for skill in an economic system, 
| but education for life. 
tion that is oriented in the direction 
I suggest would consciously set the child and 
adolescent on an exploratory course. This 
Course would include a variety of exper- 
dences with things, data, and people. Coun- 
 Selors and teachers would help the individual 
“velop awareness of the best direction for 
_ their potential. Both education and counsel- 
-mg would give the individual some sense of 
how he could best use himself to satisfy his 
needs for survival, for interpersonal recog- 
_ Rition, and for self-realization, In this way, 
Ae would become an educated citizen and a 
‘trained resource simultaneously, 
Stoney A. Fine 
US Employment Service 
Washington, D. C. 


: ce, W, A Humane Economy: the 
_ Social Framework of the Free Market. 


Chicago: Henry Regnery. 1960. Pp. 
312. $6.00 


policy, originally published in German, is 
written from what used to be called a lib- 
eral and would now be called a conservative 
position. The viewpoint of the author, who 
is well known for his more technical eco- 
nomic works and teaches in Geneva, is that 
of Hayek, Hazlitt, and other writers who 
have no use for the modern state and whose 
intellectual heritage stems from the eight- 
eenth rather than the nineteenth i 
More moderate in tone, though scarcely in 
substance, than The Road to Serfdom, which 
it recalls, Roepke’s book is more concerned 
with social and moral issues than was that 
volume. Its mood is somber and profoundly 
pessimistic. 

The early chapters examine the “mass 
society” which, the author feels, has resulted 
from population growth, increases in social 
mobility and mass communication, and a 
weakening of family ties. A thorough exami- 
nation follows of the relation of the market 
economy to economic freedom, considered 
as an indispensable condition for any other 
kind of freedom. This author takes some- 
what greater pains than other writers of his 
school to refute the charge of materialism 
and to show rather convincingly that a con- 
cern to preserve and strengthen the price 
system, far from downgrading cultural and 
other nonmaterial ends, may in fact release 
human energies for the better attainment of 
these aims. 

In large measure, Roepke’s theme is the 
decline of individual responsibility and the 
growth of government—especially national 
as against local government. Because this 
familiar target emerges clearly in the early 
chapters, much of what he has to say about 
specific issues of social and economic policy 
can be readily predicted. Compulsory social 
insurance and other features of the welfare 
state are condemned for their moral and 
social results, as well as for their effects on 
economic enterprise. Centralization of eco- 
nomic power in modern western economies 
is said to differ only in degree from that in 
Communist countries. The perversion of ec- 
onomic policy by pressure groups is well 


illustrated. Chronic inflation is regarded as 
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the natural outcome of an overburdened 
treasury, pressure for full employment, and 
strong labor unions. 

The tone of the book is somber because 
Roepke finds so little to praise and so much 
to deplore among current social and eco- 
nomic tendencies. In important respects, the 
diagnosis of Roepke and others who write 
in this vein may indeed be correct. Their 
pessimism, too, may be justified. For techno- 
logical change cannot be reversed. And 
concentration of power in government is so 
largely a consequence of modern technolo- 
gies that to ask now for a radical degree of 
decentralization must seem like sweeping 
back the ocean with a broomstick. This is 
why Roepke and so many like him seem— 
and even admit to feeling—so “old fashion- 
ed.” 

What to do? The answer which the 
modern gives to the old fashioned liberal is 
plain: Subject power to intelligent and so 
far as possible democratic control. No easy 
path, one may yet believe that this is a more 
hopeful avenue than a wholesale attempt to 
put back the clock. This view looks for 
great things from education—education of 
the electorate, of the legislature, and of 
other organs of government. The stakes are 
high. The price of failure is social demorali- 
zation, economic inefficiency, and political 
tyranny. But in truth, Roepke and his friends 
are not interested; they assume the game is 
already lost. 

Harovp BARGER 
Columbia University 


Petersen, Renee, & Petersen, W. Univer- 
Pd eat seee A Guide to 
olicy. New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. 
xx + 288. $5.50. aivot 


Acknowledging that their definitions are 
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in “arbitrary terms,” Petersen and Petersen 
define the total extension function of the 
university as “the whole of the variegated 
increment to the university’s two basic tasks 
of education in day sessions and scholarly 
research (except for Cooperative Exten- 
sion).” Within this framework of the total 
extension function of the university, the 
authors define university adult education as 
“that portion of the total extension function 
that is both education and at the college 
level.” 

Against this definition of university adult 
education, the Petersens first vigorously an- 
alyze what is going on in the universities 
under the rubric of “continuing education” 
or “university extension.” Sweeping aside all 
activities that they find to be “non-educa- 
tional” or not at the college level, they 
establish what seems to them to be a hard 
core of adult education that is worthy of 
consideration in the traditional purposes of 
the university. Then they formulate im- 
portant guides to policy for university ad- 
ministrators and general extension divisions 
in developing such a hard core. Finally, they 
apply these policy guides to the processes 
and considerations a university may confront 
in determining the nature and quality of one 
type of program, university adult education 
in foreign affairs. This treatment has the 
merit of testing their hypothesis in at least 
one important realm and of illustrating 4 
process that can be applied in others. 

As President Roland Reune of Montana 
State College points out in his “Foreword,” 
this is “an important and disturbing book.” 
It should accomplish a widespread and fruit- 
ful reconsideration of university adult edu- 
cation, an increasingly significant segment 
of America’s educational enterprise. 

PauL L. Essert 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Book Notes 


Winston Churchill’s initial response to the 
threat of a Nazi invasion of Britain was, it is 
said, to cry, “What kind of people do they 
think we are?” Because Hitler failed to 
understand the kind of people the English 
(and later, the Americans) are, his bid for 
world dominion crumbled. Since the Battle 
of Britain, the world has shrunk at a pace 
unheralded, and understanding what kind of 
people we and our national neighbors are 
has become a condition of both survival and 
a zestful participation in the affairs of men. 
: For Americans, the process of self-defini- 
ton is an old and on-going one, dating in 
articulate form probably from Crevecoeur’s 
Letters from an American Farmer, written 
during the 1770s. One of the most recent 
attempts is Daniel J. Boorstin’s America and 
the Image of Europe (New York: Meridian 
Books, 1960, Pp. 192. $1.35), in which Amer- 
ica is characterized as “both a happy non- 
Europe and a happy afterlife of Europe.” 
Few people have been so haunted by a 
sharply etched parental image as we. Most 

uropean nations have no idea of who their 
first settlers were, whereas we are distinctive- 
ly dominated by the ghosts of known an- 
Cestors from east of the Atlantic. From 
Europe come our great traditions—the 
Christian and Jewish religions, the common 
law, the concept of constitutionalism. But 
from the same mother-continent come the 
Perils that threaten us—aristocracy, feudal- 
1sm, monopoly, and the new terror of com- 
munism. Hence, as Dr. Boorstin says, we 
feel toward Europe “all the attractions and 
Tepulsions of Oedipus. Only by denying our 
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parent can we become a truly independent 
New World; yet we cannot help feeling that 
the New World is the fulfillment of a Euro- 
pean dream.” Caught in this tension, we are 
inclined toward arrogance in international 
matters—the powerful adolescent son flexing 
his biceps before mama—and petulance in 
our domestic relations—the doubt of the ad- 
olescent confronted by his mirror. 

To document his thesis, Boorstin per- 
ceptively analyzes such matters as the Amer- 
ican style in our historical monuments (espe- 
cially such places as Colonial Williamsburg), 
the distinctive public relations job of 
“selling” the President to the people, the 
rise of discontent with America’s difficulties 
in fulfilling its democratic promises, and the 
role of the Jew in America’s predominantly 
Protestant culture. If he seems at times to 
have selected his topics to fit rather than to 
test his original contentions, he remains a 
stimulating, knowledgeable, and loving com- 
mentator on the American scene and char- 
acter. While one may disagree with him 
freely, one neglects his insights and genera- 
tive thoughts at the risk of missing a valu- 
able opportunity to reflect more deeply on 
what kind of people we are. 

For David McClelland (The Achieving 
Society. Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand, 
1961. Pp. xv + 512. $7.95), we are one of the 
“achieving societies,” one in which economic 
development proceeds at a rapid rate. 
McClelland’s contribution is his focus on 
psychological factors that account for in- 
crements and decrements in economic 
growth, particularly motivational determi- 
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nants like the n Ach (need-achievement) 
which has become associated with his name. 
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sonant with an entrepreneurial role. As the 
number of increases in a so- 
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the public sector, m Achievement is more 
evenly distributed. One result is that the 
Russians have probably been able to send 
abler technical assistance representatives 
abroad. It seems likely that we can counter 
this state of affairs by more extensive sub- 
contracting with private business and con- 
centrating on small and medium-scale ven- 
tures in provincial locales in recipient 
countries. In any case, if we are to succeed in 
our efforts to be helpful in a needful world, 
we must comprehend more fully the peo- 
ple with whom we must deal, and McClel- 
land’s concept of n Achievement provides 
us with a powerful tool for furthering that 
comprehension. 

If there are achieving societies, there are 
also “backward societies,” as Raymond 
Frost, an economist with the World Bank, 
reminds us authoritatively (The Backward 
Society. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1961. 
Pp. ix + 246. $5.00). Two-thirds of the 
world’s population, living in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, accounts for a tiny frac- 
tion of the globe’s wealth. Of the 102 inde- 
pendent nations that now occupy the map, 
no less than 67 are poor—poor in the sense 
that there is doubt about where a second (or 
even a first) meal will come from. For in- 
stance, the average per capita income in In- 
dia is about $60 per year; in the United 
States, the same figure is $2,200. Further- 
more, if, as is the case, the rate of growth 
in income is about 142% per year, the an- 
nual increase for Americans amounts tO 
about $33, but for Indians, it amounts to 
only go cents. The absolute difference be- 
tween the two becomes inexorably greater. 

The great virtue of Mr. Frost’s book is 
that he makes it abundantly clear why this 
state of affairs must be our concern. Quite 
apart from matters of human decency, the 
presence of poor and unstable nations makes 
for an unstable international situation, a con- 
stant threat to world peace. (One finds it 
hard to forebear drawing the parallel with 
education in the United States, where the 
presence of poorly educated youngsters any- 
where in the country represents an unstable 
and dangerous condition in the nation's 
citizenry.) His solution lies in the facilita- 


of a greater involvement among poor 
in world trade, and out of his ex- 
' experience, he is able to show ways 
Vet realistically achieving such a Read 
after McCicliand’s book, The Backward So- 
“eiety, despite its balance between urgency 
dispassionate economic thought, tells us 
about what kind of people we must en- 
w in Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
pt for one thing: When we know fully 
tind of grinding poverty that has been 
the lot of these brothers-in-humanity for 
o long, and when we realize what the 
@hievement of national independence has 
“Mant to them, we will have made a long 
fide toward understanding them. Mr. Frost 
is immensely helpful to us on this score, and 
if his reconciliation between the haves and 
‘the have-nots strikes us as a little conven- 
tional in the light of the dangerous and 
“Bovel situation he describes, it still deserves 
‘Our close attention. 
To learn something more about the have- 
“ots, One must turn to such books as Jane 
S Nickerson’s A Short History of 
pi Africa (New York: Devin-Adair, 
1961. Pp. 252. $4.50). In the forgetful and 
Present-oriented West, we are unlikely to 
Temember that many of the new national 
_ Bfoups of our time involve people who 
trace their history with pride from antiquity. 
B: is an ancient sense of selfhood that is 


> 


_ Outraged by dependency, that rebels at hav- 

ig to subsist on the self-interested largesse 
_ Of the bigger powers, In North Africa, 
_ Where the southern coast of the Mediter- 
____ Tanean is only a few hours by jet from all 
E ‘the capitals of Europe, it is easy to lose 

Sight of the vital identity and traditions of 
r the predominantly Muslim people who live 
~ there, Conceivably, some kind of federation 
‘May be the best way by which to protect 
and maintain the true independence of these 
inhabitants of the Maghreb. It will not be 
‘Say, nor is it even a topic open for dis- 
cussion while the Algerian civil war goes 
| On, Yet the history of the region, as Miss 

Nickerson documents it with economy and 
oe charity, a that unity has been achieved 

cs before, nat the region’s peoples are racially 
and religiously homogene, and that they 


m in 
people the North Africans are. 
The Spanish, of course, have occupied a 
peculiar place in the events of the last three 
decades. It was just thirty years ago that the 
ill-fated Spanish i 


the West, swung. The surprising advent 

best-seller lists of Hugh Thomas’s scholarly 
history (The Spanish Civil War. New York: 
Harper, 1961. Pp. xxix -+ 720. $8.50) of that 


variety of momentous happenings since the 
close of the first World War, Spain between 
1936 and 1939 laid a firmer hold on the 
imagination and sensibility of modern man 
than almost any other disaster of a dis- 
astrous age. Why? 

Conceivably, it is because the Spanish 
Civil War was personal in its ersi 
partaking, in spite of atrocities on both si 
of the aoit of chivalric battle and in- 
dividual heroism. Even more, it was prob- 
ably the last war in history to entail so 
clear-cut a drawing of moral lines. Callow 
youngsters from California and from Sweden 
joined the International Brigades, thoroughly 
innocent of foreign ideologies but funda- 
mentally committed to the idea that Spain 
was the place in which fascism could be 
halted and the defeat of Mussolini and 
Hitler begun. It doesn’t matter that Thomas 
is able to show that Loyalist behavior was 
typically far from knightly and that as the 

licy of non-intervention (incomprehen- 
sible in the hindsight of history) continued, 
the communist influence among 
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leaders began to flourish. Spain was the 
place where we lost our innocence, and 
from our complex involvements in a more 
sophisticated time—justifying the invasion of 
Cuba as an expression of national interest in 
spite of treaty obligations and numbering 
General Franco now as one of the fine al- 
lies of democracy—we look back on it with 
nostalgia and a question: Having surrend- 
ered our illusions, have we gained in wis- 
dom? 

The question is echoed by Gustav Regler 
(The Owl of Minerva. New York: Farrar, 
Straus, and Cudahy, 1959. Pp. 375. $5.00), 
who has lived as intensely and perceptively 
through the major crises of the twentieth 
century as any man. A German, Regler was 
18 when he was left for dead in battle-torn 
France, 27 when as editor of a Nuremberg 
newspaper he obtained a conviction of fu- 
ture-Nazi Julius Streicher, 36 when he was 
exiled from Hitler’s Germany to France, 
and 39 when he became a leader of the fa- 
mous Twelfth Brigade in the Spanish Civil 
War. Wounded, he convalesced in Ernest 
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Hemingway’s home in Key West, where he 
wrote his seventh novel, and at 43, he re- 
turned to France to join the French Army, 
winding up with Arthur Koestler in a con- 
centration camp for exiles. His book ends in 
March of 1957, when he stands on board a 
ship looking through English fog toward 
Plymouth Sound: 

A jet-fighter swoops invisibly through grey 
clouds like a too-near comet .. . I think of the 
scene with which my childhood began—a man 
in uniform dragging a grown-up, the tailor of 
Merzig, by the ears up the steps of the 
Rathaus. To what tribunal, and before what 
masters, I have never discovered. But even if 
I had discovered it, would I know who has 
the right to judge? 

Perhaps not. But it seems improbable that 
the owl of Minerva spreads its wings only 
with the falling of the dusk. Wisdom may 
consist less in the discovery of who has the 
right to judge than in the quest for an ever 
enlarged understanding of the kind of peo- 
ple we and all the other inhabitants of this 
tiny globe not only are, but can be—EJS 
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Economic policies for Latin 
America: Some basic issues 


Benmp muca or the present turmoil 
and unrest in many Latin American 
countries lies something which is, unfor- 
tunately, not subject to easy improve- 
ment—sheer economic weakness. It is 
rooted in Latin America’s history and 
must be reckoned with in dealing with 
the current situation, Necessarily, it must 
color the plans for the future which 
Latin Americans entertain and which the 
great powers stand ready to support, 
each in its own way. 


Poverty Rampant 
Slightly over 200 million Latin Ameri- 
cans share an annual income which, if 
Ta distributed, would give them each 
: Out one-eighth of what the average 
a receives or one-fourth of what 
© average inhabitant of Mississippi 


earns. Such averages disguise the fact, of 
course, that there is a wide range of in- 
equality, both within a country and be- 
tween different countries. At one ex- 
treme, Haiti and Bolivia stand at a level 
below $100 per capita; at the other, Ar- 
gentina and Venezuela seem to be above 
the $600 mark. In between, Brazil, Mex- 
ico, Colombia, and Chile are within the 
$300 to $400 range with Mexico and 
Brazil accounting for half the population 
of Latin America. Personal inequality of 
incomes is generally considerably greater 
than national variability. Rags and riches 
are there for everyone to see in brutal 
contrast. Probably more than half the 
total population of Latin America lives 
at the margin of mere subsistence. 

But even if the present maldistribution 
of income were carefully corrected—and 


the most productive use of what it has. At 
late to Latin American life, and then only 


two countries, Bolivia in 1953 and Mexico 
since 1915, had undertaken a comprehen- 
sive reform of the land tenure system. 
Education in Latin America is in general, 
according to some estimates, no more ad- 
vanced in relation to the school-age pop- 
ulation than it is in some parts of Africa. 
These are shocking facts, But there is 
nothing new in them. Enlightened Latin 
Americans have always known these con- 
ditions and have sought to modify them 
in the direction of economic and social 
progress. The people, articulate in vary- 
ing degrees, have unmistakably known 
what road leads to improvement. But the 
conservative forces, ultra-conservative in 
comparison with those in the United 
States and Europe, have stood against 
progress, sometimes blindly, sometimes 
with half an eye open, and usually with 
the backing of some foreign interest. 
Nor has the economic poverty of 
Latin America been disregarded by 
Americans and Europeans. Alongside the 
El Dorado legend and the praise of nine- 
teenth century strong men, intelligent 
foreign observers have always noted what 
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today is termed the “underdeveloped” 
condition of Latin America. Almost any 
travel book of the past century bears wit- 
ness. The Second World War, to come 
closer to the present, made it clear before 
the world that Latin America, although 
a valuable source of strategic materials, 
was in no condition to make an all-out 
economic effort and had grave domestic 
social and economic problems to contend 
with. It cannot be said that the United 
States did not at the time, both officially 
and privately, take a good look at the 
question of poverty in its twenty South- 
ern neighbors and consider the possibili- 
ties and ways of helping to raise produc- 
tive capacity and standards of living. 


Change in US Policy 


But somehow these problems were soon 
forgotten, perhaps under the “money il- 
lusion.” Latin America’s foreign €x- 


change reserves increased so much dur- ! 


ing the war that, quite apart from the 
need to help reconstruction in Europe 


and elsewhere, many Americans thought 


that a temporary ability to pay for im- 
ports was tantamount to a drastic change 
in the capacity to convert a rigid eco- 
nomic and social structure into a devel- 
oping and dynamic one. The postwar 
period was for Latin America a bit- 
ter experience, economically speaking. 
World market prices weakened; demand 


for exports fell off; a pent up need for i 


imports had to be met (including auto- 
mobiles, kitchen appliances, and all the 
new gadgets 
indelible imprint that led to many 4 fi- 


nancially unorthodox policy, and no ~ 


“bold new program” was envisa 
the Western powers. 
As early as 1945 and again, with em- 


phasis, in 1948, Latin America was lec- 
tured to at inter-American meetings On 


the virtues of “sound finance,” free en- 


terprise, a “favorable climate” for private — 


); wartime inflation left an 


foreign investments and free trade, and 
the “dangers” of government planning, 
protected industrialization, foreign loans, 
and “advanced” social programs. Aside 
from considerable private foreign invest- 
ment in Venezuelan petroleum and Peru- 
vian and Chilean mining, only a trickle of 
long-term capital from foreign or inter- 
national agencies flowed toward Latin 
America for development purposes. 

That the Latin American economy was 
partially crippled and remained deeply 
afflicted by old ills was finally recognized 
in the new policy outlined by President 
Eisenhower's administration in 1960 and 
now expanded into the full fledged Alli- 
ance for Progress proposed by President 
Kennedy. This is the first time that the 
United States has faced the economic 
and social issues of Latin America in all 
their complexity. It is also the first time 
that a new and growing body of opinion 
in Latin America has been taken seriously 
in the United States. This body of opin- 
ion holds that there is need for substan- 
tital long-term foreign financial aid from 
public sources, coupled with rational eco- 
nomic planning, social reform, intensive 
educational and technical improvements, 
agrarian betterment, rapid industrializa- 
tion, and commodity price stabilization. 
The free working of market forces, 
within and without Latin America, does 
not produce those results. The 2.6 per 
cent annual growth in population simply 
does not allow time for philosophical dis- 
cussions. A great push forward has to be 
made. Industrial capacity and employ- 
ment will have to absorb a growing pro- 
portion of the rising labor force; every 
improvement in agriculture will only 
make this change more necessary. In- 
come distribution must be bettered 
through raising farm productivity, lower- 
ing trade mark-ups, introducing equitable 
taxation, strengthening wages, and open- 
ing up new and broader educational op- 


portunities. Major social obstacles, such 
as the remains of semifeudal agrarian con- 
ditions, have to be removed quickly—no 
less rapidly than the major shortages in 
electric power or transportation must 
be overcome. What Latin America faces 
up to is an all-out, intensive effort to 
raise its economic capacity and its living 
standards. This cannot be done without 
outside support, suitably given in the 
necessary amounts for the right purposes. 
Such a position was outlined in 1958 by 
President Kubitschek of Brazil in his Op- 
eration Pan-America, and the same stance 
was taken by the Secretariat of the UN 
Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica in a remarkable report published in 
1954. 

The Alliance for Progress, adopted last 
August at Punta del Este by the United 
States and nineteen of the Latin Ameri- 
can republics (Cuba being the o 
tion), is a two-way commitment. 
United States stands ready to help pro- 
vide much-needed development capital 
and to assist in reducing or offsetting the 
instability of export proceeds; Latin 
America agrees to pursue policies of eco- 
nomic and social change, aiming at in- 
creasing real per capita income over the 
next ten years by at least 2.5% per year. 
The amount of external capital envisaged 
has been stated to be about $20 billion 
over the ten-year period, of which a siz- 
able part is to take the form of long-term 
loans from US government agencies and 
international financial organizations, as 
well as from European capital sources. 
Only a minor share is expected to be 
private direct investment from foreign 
sources. In return for this assurance of 
availability of public capital funds—in 
itself an important policy innovation— 
the Latin American countries are to work 
out long-range development programs in 
which both +a ae and social ob- 
jectives and means are to be spelled out 
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and interrelated. It is thus clear that, as in 
Marshall Plan Europe, foreign aid can 
be judged successful only if it fits into a 
well conceived plan for national and re- 
gional improvement. This is, of course, 
sound development economics; no 
amount of external assistance can make 
up for the lack of a rational and produc- 
tive use of domestic resources. 

Latin Responsibilities 

Thus the onus is now on Latin Amer- 
ica. Each and every country has to reap- 
praise its economic and social situation, 
recognize and define its basic problems, 
size up its resources, and map out a long- 
range program that will achieve certain 
minimum objectives and that will require 
the mobilization of domestic resources 
no less than the obtaining of supplemen- 
tary external resources. The $20 billion 
of capital assistance from abroad, involv- 
ing an annual rate of transfer of capital to 
Latin America of about 500 or more mil- 
lions in excess of recent current rates, can 
be made truly productive only if Latin 
America succeeds in drawing it into 
branches of activity of basic importance, 
and into suitable projects in each branch, 
in such a way that a contribution is made 
to self-sustained economic growth. 

All this is obviously much more easily 
said than done, and it can even be easily 
written into long-term economic plans 
without assurance that it will be carried 
out. A few Latin American countries 
have drawn up medium or long-term 
plans for development and two or three 
have set up fairly suitable programing 
machinery. In most nations, studies have 
been made in the last few years of funda- 
mental economic and social problems, and 
it should not be difficult to prepare ten- 
tative projections and to outline the basic 
programs needed. Although detailed ten- 
year plans will not be immediately avail- 
able, within the next two or three years, 
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every Latin American country should be 
in a position to adopt and continuously 
revise medium and long-range over-all 
and sectoral objectives, and to work out 
domestic policies that will increasingly 
lead to the fulfilment of the aims. 

Technically, the task is not impossible, 
The number of trained economists in 
Latin America is increasing rapidly, and 
for some years there has been a growing 
emphasis on development programing 
techniques. The help and advice of out- 
side bodies, among them the UN Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America, 
the Organization of American States, and 
the Inter-American Bank, will undoubt- 
edly be available, as well as that of the 
various technical assistance, university, 
and foundation programs. The main 
problems lie in other directions. 

The first is an insufficient or an inac- 
curate knowledge of natural resources in 
Latin America. A long-range projection 
has to take account of various produc- 
tion possibilities, as well as of consump- 
tion aims. It is generally recognized, for 
example, that agricultural output, live- 
stock development, and the use of fores- 
try resources has lagged considerably in 
Latin America. Aside from questions of 
land reform, price policies, lack of trans- 
portation, etc., there is a series of un- 
knowns concerning soil conditions, the 
suitability of different cultivation meth- 
ods, the adaptability of high yielding 
seed, the development of disease-resist- 
ing cattle, and the density and extent of 
forests that need to be dispelled as agri- 
culture is expanded and improved. To do 
so, it will be necessary to enlarge the dif- 
ferent national resource surveys, to train 
a greater number of specialized staff, and 
to engage the cooperation of outside 
bodies with experience in such work. 
The UN Special Fund, although it has 
worldwide responsibilities, can undoubt- 
edly be of great benefit to Latin Amer- 


ica in helping to carry out the basic 
surveys. What can be said in regard to 
agriculture can equally be said with ref- 
erence to mineral resources, knowledge 
of which has been largely restricted to 
the secret files of foreign mining and 
petroleum companies. The bright export 
prospects for several Latin American 
metals and petroleum, plus the expanding 
regional demand, should require, to be 
suitably taken advantage of, thorough 
surveys and a pooling of knowledge un- 
der governmental control in each coun- 
try. 

Wanted: Educated People 


The second large problem is the lack 
of training, at all levels. This is a problem 
of education and health, but also one of 
the prompt application of better tech- 
niques of production through the exist- 
ing labor force in all branches of activity. 
On the educational side, plans are begin- 
ning to be worked out in many Latin 
American countries to raise the average 
level of skills among future entrants into 
the labor force and to adapt the educa- 
tional systems to the requirements of 
growing industrial activity. Health and 
hygiene programs are being mapped out 
to deal effectively with widespread dis- 
eases, malnutrition, lack of adequate 
water supplies, etc. But at any given mo- 
ment in the next ten years, the vast ma- 
jority of the labor force will not have 
had the advantage of enjoying from early 
youth the improved educational and 
health facilities. This means that a much 
more difficult task will have to be car- 
ried out—that of teaching adults, partic- 
ularly farmers and peasants, better meth- 
ods of production and better ways to use 
their resources and their time produc- 
tively. This is a formidable job on which 
will depend much of the success of any 
over-all plans that may be adopted. It 
involves not merely teaching improved 


agricultural methods, but the knowledge 
demanded by new social policy, from the 
issues in land tenure to cooperative or- 
ganization and the development of local 
political responsibility. 

Closely related is the question of the 
transmission of new technology to Latin 
America. If, as is claimed, most of the in- 
crease in productivity in the United 
States and other developed areas is due 
to the steady and, in recent times, rapidly 
increasing application of technological 
innovation, in agriculture as well as in 
industry and services, rather than to cap- 
ital investment, then it should be clear 
that any given amount of domestic capital 
formation in Latin America, supported 
by no matter how much foreign capital 
resources, would fail to raise living stand- 
ards unless it involved a massive incorpo- 
ration of modern technology. In agricul- 
tural activity, subject to the necessary 
surveys, training schemes, and social poli- 
cies, it should be relatively difficult to 
bring into Latin America the results of 
scientific and applied research that makes 
“two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before.” Most research of that 
kind is “open” research, available to any- 
one who may wish to use it. This is not 
the case, however, with regard to indus- 
trial technology, where most of the re- 
search is conducted by private corpora- 
tions and remains their private property 
for their own profitable use. Latin Amer- 
ican industrial development, which is a 
task to be performed mainly by local 
private enterprise, is thus placed at a seri- 
ous disadvantage, partly because research 
and development activities in Latin 
American countries are so far insignifi- 
cant and partly because there is hardly 
any access to independent technological 
innovation. Some remarkable recent re- 
sults of industrial research by govern- 
mental organizations and by non-profit 
institutes or laboratories, in the United 
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States and elsewhere, are available for a 
fee and may directly benefit Latin Amer- 
ican industry. But a great deal of techno- 
logical innovation is the secret know- 
how of companies that make the best of 
of their monopoly position so long as it 
lasts. For Latin America, this means that 
access to such improvements can only 
be had by bringing in the subsidiaries of 
such foreign firms. Whether these firms 
represent joint ventures with Latin 
American capital or full foreign owner- 
ship, their presence means that a large 
part of Latin American industrial devel- 
opment will depend on the acceptance 
of foreign interest in domestic industry. 
Whatever advantages this may bring— 
and it is a matter of national policy in 
each country to decide how much for- 
eign capital can be tolerated—there is 
obviously a need to provide an alterna- 
tive through cooperative programs de- 
signed to extend the availability of “free” 
technology and to liberate “restricted” 
technologies. 


Politics and Development 

Perhaps the principal difficulty in car- 
rying out suitable economic and social 
development programs, even in prepar- 
ing them, will be political. While there is 
little political opposition to educational, 
health, or training ventures and certainly 
None to resource surveys or technological 
research, most of the other basic requi- 
sites of economic improvement run 
counter to the social and political struc- 
tures of most Latin American countries, 
For instance, reform of the land-tenure 
system is now recognized to be both a 
social and an economic requirement. To 
say the least, the present concentration of 
agrarian property keeps much good land 
out of cultivation and depresses sharply 
the real income of farm workers. The ex- 
perience of Mexico and more recent land 
reforms in other parts of the world have 
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shown how agricultural output can be in- 
creased and new positive social forces 
released. No Latin American government 
could claim today that it would not know 
how to carry out land reform and, profit- 
ing from the experience of others, intro- 
duce programs for raising productivity 
and improving rural conditions. It is no 
longer a question of techniques or the 
lack of expert lawyers, sociologists, or 
agronomists. It is purely a political prob- 
lem: Will the government in power be 
able to face the sure opposition of the 
ultra-conservative interests and, if moved 
to adopt even a very “mild” reform, to 
withstand the resulting pressures? 
Taxation is another case in point. Re- 
cent studies show that the tax structure 
in Latin American countries is not only 
socially unjust but economically inef- 
ficient. There are not enough tax incen- 
tives to encourage industrial enterprise 
in the face of investment risks that are 
usually greater than those in a large de- 
veloped country, and medium and high 
income groups are either not subject to 
or can successfully evade high rates of 
progressive taxation on their personal in- 
comes. There is no lack of knowledge of 
what a good tax system should be, at least 
among economists. The statistical basis 
for tax reform may be inadequate, but 
this is not a fundamental objection, nor 
is the question of administration an in- 
superable issue. What is lacking is politi- 
cal courage. Latin America is inhibited by 
a fear of treading on the toes of the prop- 
ertied and industrial bourgeoisie, who also 
oppose such other reforms as minimum 
wages, collective bargaining, and ex- 
tended social security. Tax reform is not 
only needed to redistribute the tax bur- 
den more equitably among the popula- 
tion, and to encourage productive enter- 
prise, but to raise government revenues 
necessary for educational, health, agricul- 
tural, and other improvements that loom 
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so significantly on the social horizon. It 
is also a means of helping to improve fi- 
nancial and monetary policies that have 
frequently been totally inadequate for 
stable development. 

The process of economic and social 
programing itself is threatened from the 
political side. Good programing requires 
good administration. It is generally 
agreed that public administration in most 
Latin American countries has deterior- 
ated considerably under the impact of 
inflation and of the press of new respon- 
sibilities of both social and economic 
kinds. While it may sound paradoxical, 
it may be that as governments under- 
take “bigger and better” economic and 
social programs, public administration 
becomes more loosely coordinated, inef- 
ficient, and even chaotic before it im- 
proves. To improve public administra- 
tion is no longer in Latin America a 
question of technique, but, as in other 
Matters, a question of political decision, 
in some cases requiring an entire reorgan- 
ization of the administration itself. 


Recent Progress 

Sweeping reorganization may be 
needed not only to carry out approved 
partial programs, but to help in the prep- 
aration and adoption of adequate over- 
all ventures. Economic programing in 
practice is not quite the same thing as 
the technique of analysis and projection 
on which it is based. For one thing, a 
suitable high-level government machin- 
ery is necessary, where basic policy de- 
cisions can be made with the assurance 
that they will be binding on the different 
executive branches. It is at that level, 
also, that cooperation of the legislative 
arm of government (in those countries 
in which it is not a rubber stamp) needs 
to be carefully worked out. It may re- 
quire still some evolution of political life 
in Latin America to make economic pro- 


graming the center of government policy 
and to ensure its efficient execution. 

But the stressful problems associated 
with the economic development of Latin 
America should not obscure the fact that 
considerable progress has been made in 
many countries in the last two decades, 
particularly in industrial development, 
mining and metallurgy, electric power 
generation, petroleum production, and 
transportation. Agriculture and livestock 
development, especially food production, 
have not shared equally in the general 
improvement, and social policy has not, 
except in a few countries, made great 
strides. But a genuine structural change 
has been under way. The proportion of 
the labor force employed in manufactur- 
ing, mining, and construction is now 
above 20%, and although more than half 
the labor force is still in agriculture (as 
contrasted with about 9% in the United 
States), it is a diminishing share. The de- 
velopment of steel production, many 
basic chemicals, iron and steel products, 
electrical equipment, a wide range of con- 
sumers’ durables, and the beginning of an 
integrated automobile industry, in addi- 
tion to ordinary consumers’ goods, rep- 
resents no mean set of achievements. The 
larger Latin American countries are well 
on the way to further industrial develop- 
ment and to filling in many gaps in their 
structure, particularly in intermediate and 
semi-processed chemical, iron and steel, 
and other products. Modern methods of 
distribution at retail and wholesale levels 
are being introduced. Banking, insurance, 
and other financial institutions have mush- 
roomed. 

Progress has undoubtedly been made. 
Between 1945 and 1955 it is estimated 
that per capita income increased at an 
average of 2.7% yearly. But it has not 
been sustained recently; the last five years 
have meant virtual stagnation. This is 
largely accounted for by declining world 
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prices for Latin American basic exports 
and by a consequent difficulty in main- 
taining domestic agricultural and indus- 
trial expansion. A number of schemes are 
under discussion to help stabilize the 
price of coffee, lead, zinc, cacao, and 
other commodities. Other proposals have 
been made to compensate for part of the 
losses in foreign exchange. But com- 
modity problems are worldwide, and 
Latin America cannot hope, for the time 
being, for much improvement in market 
trends, The main source of support must 
therefore come from a greater availabil- 
ity of development capital from abroad 
to supplement enlarged domestic savings. 


Developing Latin America 

If the aim is to recuperate a reasonable 
rate of growth of per capita income un- 
der less favorable foreign trade condi- 
tions than before, the burden imposed 
upon industrialization will clearly be 
greater. In this connection, the policy 
undertaken by Mexico and all but two 
of the South American countries of 
forming a free trade zone among them- 
selves will, by gradually enlarging mar- 
kets, be a considerable stimulus to 
investment. This movement, scarcely be- 
gun, envisages the eventual formation of 
a common market in Latin America and 
is no less a component of the develop- 
ment process than the marshalling of do- 
mestic resources into national programs. 
Economic integration, never seriously at- 
tempted before in Latin America, is now 
beginning to be a definite possibility. 

The Alliance for Progress, as a new 
policy for bringing about more rapid and 
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more solid economic and social develop- 
ment in Latin America, is certainly not 
lacking in boldness. The problems it faces 
are of great magnitude, both for the 
United States and other cooperating na- 
tions, and for Latin America. On the 
other hand, past achievements in many 
Latin American countries and new signs 
of growth in others are a basis for fur- 
ther, well oriented improvements. It is 
important to recognize the real difficul- 
ties. Latin America is now being redis- 
covered by the United States. There is 
a danger that many old ills may be 
thought to be new and easily remediable. 
There is also the danger of discourage- 
ment in the face of stubborn obstruc- 
tions that may only be the remnants of 
old structures giving way to new pro- 
gressive forces. There is need for a much 
closer and deeper understanding of Latin 
America’s problems—no less, of course, 
than for Latin Americans to appreciate 
better the position today of the United 
States. The Alliance for Progress should, 
above all, not be regarded as a mere 
transfer of funds from American tax- 
payers to Latin American governments 
but, in the words of the Punta del Este 
Charter, as “a great cooperative effort 
to accelerate the economic and social de- 
velopment of the participating countries 
of Latin America so that they may 
achieve maximum levels of well being 
with equal opportunities for all within 
democratic societies adapted to their 
needs and desires” or, as stated more sim- 
ply in the accompanying Declaration, as 
“a vast effort to achieve a better life for 
all the inhabitants of the Hemisphere.” 


Politics in Latin America 


Potrrics IN LATIN AMERICA differ from 
those in the United States in many ways. 
The attitudes toward government and the 
people’s expectancies from it are of a 
different order. The greatest contrast 
between Latin American governments 
and those of the United States, however, 
is the difficulty they have in transferring 
power from one administration to the 
next. Traditionally, the president comes 
to his office by revolution and is driven 
from it by violence. In an extreme case, 
such as Bolivia, there are on record 179 
revolutions in 125 years, one every eight 
months, and this record is incomplete. 
In the quarter of a century before 1950, 
no legally elected government completed 
its term of office, and in the ten years 
before 1952, there were seven presidents 
and eight revolutions. This is an extreme 
instance. But the history of Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Venezuela, Central America, and 
Haiti is, until recently, merely a variant 
upon the same theme. In countries like 
Mexico, Venezuela, and Cuba, the insta- 
bility has been modified by dictatorship. 
Porfirio Diaz in Mexico before 1910, Ful- 
gencio Batista in Cuba to 1958, Juan Vi- 
cente Gomes and Perez Jimenez in Vene- 
zuela to 1955, and Trujillo in Santa Do- 
mingo until he was assassinated last year 
are all examples of an ability to outride 
the political storms and hold on to the of- 
fice. Of these, only Juan Vicente Gomes 
survived in office until he died peacefully 
in his bed; Perez Jimenez and Batista 


were driven out by revolution, and Tru- 
jillo was ambushed and killed. 


Instability and Violence 

These generalizations overstate the 
case, but it would be difficult to say how 
much. Certainly Uruguay, Costa Rica, 
Chile, Mexico in recent years, and the 
last three elections in Ecuador have been 
quiet. With the exception of Mexico, the 
opposition parties won the elections and 
were allowed to take office peacefully. 
All of these are promising indications 
that Latin America may be moving away 
from the dilemma of revolution or dic- 
tatorship that has dominated its political 
life since independence. But even today, 
it would require great optimism to be- 
lieve that Paraguay, Cuba, Haiti, or Santo 
Domingo can move from their present 
administrations to the next peacefully or 
by honest elections. For it can happen, 
as it did under Ubrico in Guatemala and 
Trujillo in Santo Domingo, that a presi- 
dent can be elected by 100 per cent of 
all the votes—cases where everyone’s 
vote is counted regardless of whether it 
has been cast. At the present juncture, it 
is difficult to foresee how the presidents 
of Colombia, Venezuela, and Argentina 
will, under the best of circumstances, be 
enabled to transfer their power to a new 
chief executive without turbulence. 

All of these remarks are preliminary 
to a discussion of politics in Latin Amer- 
ica. The instability and violence are part 
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of a tradition, part of a wholesale attitude 
toward government. It was illustrated 
once again when Castro came to power in 
Cuba. The flight of Batista on 1 January, 
1958, left the country without any au- 
thority. Not only was there was no presi- 
dent, but there were no police, no courts, 
no tax collection. There was no govern- 
ment, not even traffic officers, in the city 
of Havana. With the dictator gone, all 
authority disappeared. Because power 
was personal, not institutional, there 
could be no independent political agency 
—not even at the local level, not even in 
the smallest village. All power had come 
down from above, and when it was gone, 
there was nothing left. No one could 
maintain or establish order. 

No one, that is, except Castro. And 
that is the important point. Batista had 
abandoned political authority and Castro 
found himself endowed with it. That was 
the way the populace expected it to be. 
That was the tradition. When Castro in 
those early days thought he could tranfer 
his authority to someone else and actu- 
ally appointed a prime minister, the peo- 
ple behaved as if the transfer had not 
taken place. They wanted no intermedi- 
ary government. The prime minister 
learned that when he gave an order, the 
Cuban citizenry said, “All right, but we 
will first go and see what Castro says.” 
The prime minister might have been an 
instrument; he could not, however, be an 
independent source of authority. Power 
could only lodge in the caudillo, the 
leader, the hero, the prince. It did not 
matter what he was called. Fidel Castro 
had replaced Batista as the heir to the 
powers once exercised by the king in 
Spain—all of the powers, unimpeded by 
trimmings, without any limits, 

Somehow, all of what we have been 
witnessing in Latin American politics 
for 150 years is related to this psychologi- 
cal dependence upon the leader, the 
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dominant individual, the caudillo. “The 
king is dead, long live the king.” The 
independence movement failed to break 
the tradition of absolute authority lodged 
in the person who heads the state. What 
it did was something very different. It 
destroyed the institutional basis upon 
which the legal authority of kingship 
rested as well as the traditional process by 
which the monarch was recognized as 
the supreme power in the state. After 
independence, there was no longer any 
legitimate heir to absolute power, nor 
were there psychological or moral 
grounds for endowing any other kind of 
legitimate authority. The tradition and 
the expectancy of the “sum of all power” 
survived but in a political and moral 
vacuum. There was no longer any insti- 
tutional basis for it. 


Vacuum of Authority 


Independence was, in this sense, purely 
destructive. It wiped out the monarch 
without establishing another equally ac- 
ceptable and legitimate source of author- 
ity. The aims of the leaders of the inde- 
pendence movement, inspired by the 
French philosophes and the United States 
Constitution, proved self-deluding. The 
attempt at a sudden transition from an ab- 
solute monarchy to republican govern- 
ment was a snare and a delusion. The 
society was stratified, the mass of the 
people servile or held in peonage, and 
experience with self-government almost 
nil. The people had no sense that the 
government belonged to them because 
they had not learned how to form and 
discipline their own political institutions. 
The long lack of experience in govern- 
ment meant that the leaders could only 
be “men of theory,” as Burke would have 
said. It also meant that they expected 
the new constitutions to work miracles, 
to be the substitute for the orderly au- 


thority which ruled and made itself 
obeyed before independence. And hav- 
ing no experience in government, they 
also expected the new order to be ideally 
perfect. The new order of things would 
be endowed with virtues only and possess 
no faults. 

The realities of government soon 
proved what experienced men have al- 
ways known: It is difficult, harassing, 
and imperfectly short of the ideal. Cyni- 
cism was the natural result, especially be- 
cause the new authority had no moral 
basis. Coming to power by violence, it 
lacked an aged and sacred tradition; it 
had no institutional setting, no univer- 
sally accepted symbolism, and no claim 
on absolute loyalty. The new president 
could be described as an upstart, un- 
worthy of the office he had usurped. The 
cycle of revolution and dictatorship had 
begun. 

This was particularly the case because 
the people had then and still have an am- 
bivalent attitude towards government. 
The government was all powerful; the 
king, the president, the leader, the cau- 
dillo, was all benevolence, goodness, and 
mercy. The king could do no evil. All 
good was to be expected from the su- 
preme authority; it would care for all 
difficulties, attend to all details, and every- 
thing that needed to be done from build- 
ing the smallest bridge over the smallest 
brook to providing security and well 
being for all. All would come from the 
supremo gobierno. This consigning of 
all authority to the chief executive has 
carried with it the surrender of all initia- 
tive. Everything has to be done by the 
government, and if the government does 
not do it, no one else will. This is not 
just fatalism. It is an historical tradition 
well rooted in an aristocratic society where 
the image of monolithic power has not 
entirely passed away to this day. That is 
why the president must have all the 


power no matter what the constitutiton 
says. That is why power cannot be re- 
tained in peace unless it is legitimate, and 
in a world where there are no clear in- 
stitutional bases for authority and no uni- 
versally accepted symbolisms, it is al- 
most impossible for power to be widely 
recognized as legitimate and right. Dic- 
tatorship and tyranny are logical answers 
to this dilemma even if they are never 
entirely successful. The truly legitimate 
tyrant, in the sense that the king was legi- 
mate, has not yet appeared, though Peron 
tried and Castro is trying to find a new 
basis of legitimacy. 


Alienation of Government 


The other equally powerful attitude 
among the mass of the people is that 
the government is not “our” government. 
It belongs to others; it is foreign and an 
imposition. It enforces laws against us, 
collects taxes we do not wish to pay, and 
serves ends other than those we have. 
In an authoritarian and aristocratic tra- 
dition such as exists in Latin America, 
where political authority is unstable and 
where it achieves power by revolution 
and is expected to be driven from office 
by another revolution, it is not entirely 
surprising that this should be so. During 
the colonial period, the government was 
fully alien not only to the Indians and 
Negroes, who were the vast majority, but 
to the local aristocracy, who looked 
upon the Spanish officials as intruders. 
Since independence, the aristocratic fam- 
ilies, who until recently ruled all of Latin 
America and to some extent still do, were 
in their own way also foreign to the mass 
of the people, and the government they 
controlled was equally alien. Anyone who 
has seen the government operate in 
Guatemala, in Haiti, or—for that matter 
—in Peru, will recognize that it will be 
some time before the common people 
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feel that the public ity is theirs 
it. nd 

Government, after all, has remained in 
the hands of a small number of families. 
Anyone ining the political history 
of Chile, Bolivia, Peru, or Ecuador will 
readily convince himself of that. Educa- 
tion and opportunity were and, in some 
degree, still are sharply limited. The 
older families and their many relatives 
still have a virtual monopoly, at least in 
some countries, on the important politi- 
cal roles. The many revolutions have 
been family affairs, and the same names, 
like that of the Sacasa family in Nicara- 
gua, appear in government posts for gen- 
eration after generation, 

The good intent of the independence 
leaders remains unfulfilled because there 
has never developed a grass-roots politi- 
cal party system in Latin America. 
Power comes down from above rather 
than arising from below. There is no ef- 
fective township government to provide 
the training in leadership that political 
parties, counties, states, and the central 
government can usefully draw upon. 
The constitution, with all its democratic 
Precepts, remains essentially a hollow 
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shell. Without the experience and the 
basic strength provided by autonomous 
local administration, leadership continues 
to come from its only source of human 
supply, the few aristocratic families. Un- 
der the circumstances, personalismo has 
been inevitable, and the orderly institu- 
tionalization of legitimate power has 
never been fully accomplished. 

There are, however, signs that the sit- 
uation is changing and that it may do so 
rapidly. The rapid spread of industrial- 
ization throughout the area is bringing 
both a middle class and an organized 
trade union movement into being. The 
breaking down of the large plantations 
is providing a base for a politically con- 
scious rural population, and the expansion 
of the cities is changing both the com- 
plex character of the society and the re- 
sponsibilities of the government. The 
prospects of responsible and democratic 
government are better today than they 
have ever been, and the spread of better 
education at all levels is of increasing 
importance, especially in creating new 
sources of supply for leadership and lay- 
ing the groundwork for more appropri- 
ate conceptions of governmental power 
and its exercise. 
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Education in Latin America 


A DIRECT HEIR of sixteenth century Spain 
and Portugal, Latin America, by virtue 
of homogeneity of race, language, re- 


ligion, and culture, constitutes a distinct 


civilization, although with important na- 
tional variations. Within the pattern of 
its common culture, Latin America shows 
great diversity—in geography, climate, 
population, wealth of natural resources, 
etc. Such differences give a unique char- 
acter to each of the nations of the region. 


The Social Structure 


The Spanish and Portugese conquista- 
dores brought to the New World the 
rigidly stratified and inflexible class soci- 
ety which existed in the Iberian peninsula 
in the sixteenth century. Class distinc- 
tions remain strong in spite of the ad- 
vance of democratic ideas. In education, 
the class orientation still has effects that 
are incalculable. It markedly limits ed- 
ucational facilities at the elementary level, 
resulting in high proportions of children 
between the ages of 7 and 14 who do not 
attend school. This selectivity as a func- 
tion of class membership also accounts 
for much of the failure of youngsters 
who start school to attain the higher 
grades. More than 80% of elementary 
school children discontinue their attend- 
ance during the six years called for by 
the present curriculum, and a similar but 


slightly smaller loss occurs in the sec- 

ondary schools, Entrance to the univer- 

sity is restricted to an infinitesimal pro- 

portion of even those who have an 

opportunity to enter the elementary 
des. 

Naturally, this state of affairs most 
strongly affects the weaker socio-eco- 
nomic groups. In 1930, the percentage of 
students from lower class origins attend- 
ing secondary schools in Chile was only” 
13.6, and out of 23 such students enrolled 
in the first year of high school, only four 
were graduated. In 1950, improvements 
were attested to by the fact that nearly 
one-fourth of those graduating from sec- 
ondary schools belonged to the working 
classes. Even so, the process of democra- 
tization has far to go, and it has not yet 
touched the Latin American universities, 
where the proportion of students from 
the less privileged strata of society is 
miniscule. 

A further indication of class conscious- 
ness is reflected in the considerable 
growth of Latin American private 
schools, especially at the secondary level. 
In many countries, 40% of the high 
school enrollment is accounted for by the 
independent schools. While it is true that 
many of these institutions belong to 
various Roman Catholic Orders and that 
many parents send their children to them 
for religious reasons, it is also true that a 
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decided sense of social class influences 
their decision. ie 

In general, members upper 
classes send their children to private 
schools, which, besides the fees paid by 
parents, are subsidized in some countries 
by the state. As a result, they usually en- 
joy superior buildings, facilities, and 
faculties. As a consequence, upper class 
interest in the improvement and exten- 
sion of public education is difficult to 
mobilize. 

Still another effect of the class system 
is the existence of an unspoken assump- 
tion that the secondary schools belong to 
the middle and upper classes, whereas the 
common elementary school has been the 
province of the working classes. In many 
instances, this point of view results in a 
dual system of elementary education 
funded by the state. On the one hand, 
there is the common elementary school; 
on the other, there is the elementary 
school attached to the high school or the 
elementary preparatory school. Although 
graduates of the common school have, in 
principle, the right to be admitted to the 
first year of the secondary school, they 
can rarely exercise it because of a lack 
of vacancies. Students who have attended 
the other two types of elementary school, 
however, have automatic access to the 
high school. 

From the point of view of the cur- 
riculum, this situation means a lack of 
articulation between elementary and sec- 
ondary school programs. As the educa- 
tional home of working class children, 
the elementary school teaches the basic 
instruments of learning and the basic in- 
formation in the various fields of knowl- 
edge. The high schools, charged with 
the instruction of the upper classes, are 
concerned essentially with transmitting a 
humanistic and scientific culture and pre- 
paring their students for the university, 
Even now, the elementary and secondary 
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schools are looked upon not as stages in 
the total process of education, but as the 
vehicles for providing different types of 
education to different types of people. 

Under such conditions, it is not sur- 
prising that elementary teachers receive 
very inferior salaries in comparison with 
the incomes of their secondary school 
colleagues, and their training in Latin 
American normal schools is sharply dif- 
ferent from that provided for high school 
teachers. For the same reasons, technical 
education in Latin American schools has 
been slow to take hold and is still far 
from the rate of expansion and efficiency 
demanded by the economic needs of the 
region. Parallel to the academic high 
school and requiring an elementary 
school certificate for admission, the tech- 
nical school was designed to train the 
children of working class people for the 
job market and to supplement the edu- 
cation of high school graduates who, 
because the secondary schools tend to ex- 
clude utilitarian and vocational considera- 
tions in their curricula, had no direct 
preparation for making a living. In some 
countries, this pattern is changing, but 
the traditional scorn of the caballero for 
manual labor is still vigorous and influen- 
tial in many places. 

In the universities, designed to train 
leaders in the professions, the sciences, 
literature, and the arts, the same selec- 
tive and class-related forces are at work. 
In each nation, approximately only 10% 
of those who finish secondary school 
(themselves a remarkably small fraction 
of the total adolescent population) enroll 
in college. 


State Influences 


If we turn from the structure of soci- 
ety to the character of the state itself, 
we find the same heritage of the con- 
quistadores. Public administration is typi- 


cally highly centralized, affording little 
opportunity for local groups to partici- 
pate effectively in the study and solution 
of their own problems. Governmental 
authority is conceived in absolutistic 
terms, and its influence pervades almost 
every aspect of Latin American life. 

In the administration of the schools, 
the same principles and patterns prevail. 
In each of the 20 republics, there is a 
Ministry or Secretariat of Education, a 
governmental agency which regulates 
and controls the schools, whether public 
or private. Even in those countries where 
a federal form of state government per- 
mits the decentralization of school ad- 
ministration, the provinces, although they 
may create their own elementary schools, 
are dependent on the federal power for 
funds and are technically and adminis- 
tratively responsible to the ministry. 
With few exceptions, Latin American 
secondary schools are maintained and ad- 
ministered directly by the central gov- 
ernment, and the universities are gen- 
erally state institutions, autonomous in 
principle but nationally financed and sub- 
ject to the national laws that create and 
regulate them. 

This centralized, authoritarian concep- 
tion of the state has far-reaching edu- 
cational influences, perhaps the most im- 
portant of which is local apathy. With 
little or no likelihood of influencing the 
nature and quality of their schools, local 
communities characteristically show lit- 
tle interest in education, and the schools 
themselves tend in most countries to be- 
come isolated and unresponsive to the 
needs and aspirations of the locales in 
which they are situated. They contrast 
sharply with those cultures in which ed- 
ucation has a vitality and a compelling 
aspect that grow out of the fact that it is 
a community enterprise of great and 
direct local moment. 

In Latin America, the curriculum, the 


methods of teaching, the system of ex- 
aminations, the internal organization, and 
virtually all details of school procedure 
are prescribed by the central authority. 
Occasionally, there is consultation with 
representatives of the teachers’ organiza- 
tions, but generally there is none. The 
schools therefore show a degree of uni- 
formity that correctly points toward for- 
malism, a lack of regard for local condi- 
tions and needs, and an unsusceptibility 
to change which, in this rapidly chang- 
ing world, can leave stagnation as the 
only alternative. 

Such a situation reflects, of course, a 
culturally based tendency to seek in- 
spiration predominantly in the past and 
a belief in the static quality of a heritage 
that should be preserved and transmitted 
but not enriched and modified by a grap- 
pling with new circumstances. Teachers 
themselves, lacking the opportunity 
through either their training or their ex- 
perience to develop initiative, grow 
readily accustomed to following the pre- 
scriptions of the centralized authority. In 
general, they even oppose those reforms 
that the system itself occasionally re- 
quires, and they hardly look with favor 
on novelty and change. 

It is within such a social context that 
Latin American education has been 
shaped. Some aspects of it will undoubt- 
edly alter, although slowly. Some are es- 
sential to the culture and must remain. 
The challenge is to find within this ma- 
trix the opportunities to create new struc- 
tures that will make it possible for edu- 
cation to become one of the directive 
agencies of the social development 
through which all of Latin America must 
soon pass. 


Educational Access 


In all Latin American countries, na- 
tional laws establish free and compul- 
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sory education for children from six or 
seven years of age to some period from 
age 12 to 15. The modal age range cov- 
ered is from seven to 14. Secondary, 
technical, and higher public education 
are also practically free, and children 
from low income families are exempt 
from the payment of school fees, which 
are generally quite low. 

In spite of these legal provisions, how- 
ever, access to education in the entire re- 
gion has been, until very recently, re- 
markably low. In 1950, 49% of the Latin 
American population aged 15 or over had 
either not attended school at all or had 
abandoned it before completing the first 
grade. Forty-four per cent had received 
some elementary education, but only 
about 8% had fulfilled the period of 
“compulsory” education. Similarly, al- 
though 6% had had the benefit of some 
secondary or technical schooling, no 
more than 2% had completed it. Only 
one per cent had begun or finished any 
form of higher education. 

In consequence, the level of education 
in 16 Latin American countries in 1950, 
defined by the number of school years 
completed by the adult population, av- 
eraged 2.2. It fluctuated from 3.6 as the 
average in the most educated nations, to 
less than 2.00 in an intermediate group 
of countries, to 1.0 for the least educated 
cluster of national units, For the adults 
who had had an opportunity to attend 
school at all (51%), the average educa- 
tional level was 4.4 school years, with very 
little difference among the groupings by 
country. The number of people who have 
had educational experience beyond the 
elementary school is only 16% of those 
who complete the elementary grades, 

To understand these facts, it is neces- 
sary to comprehend the rate of growth 
in Latin American population. The av- 
erage yearly increase in population in 
the region is about 2.6% as against a 
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world average of 1.6%. Among other 
things, this means that the nations con- 
cerned must make an effort roughly 60%, 
greater than the average effort of the rest 
of the world to increase their educational 
services merely to keep pace with their 
growing numbers. Because population in- 
crease is correlated with economic un- 
derdevelopment, those countries that can 
least afford it must face the heaviest ex- 
pense in maintaining schools. 

How well this problem has been dealt 
with can be estimated by taking enroll- 
ment trends against an index of educa- 
tional need, the extent of national illit- 
eracy. 

Latin America can be roughly divided 
into three groups of countries on the 
basis of illiteracy rates. The first (Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Chile, Costa Rica, and 
Cuba) has an average rate of illiteracy 
of 17%. The group accounts for 20% of 
the region’s population with 40% of its 
own people located in rural areas, Sixty- 
six per cent of the population in these 
five nations are 15 years of age or older, 
and the per capita income lies between 
$300 and $349. The second group of 
countries (Panama, Paraguay, Colom- 
bia, Mexico, Ecuador, Venezuela, Brazil, 
and Peru) has an average rate of illiteracy 
of 49%. Accounting for 70% of the 
Latin American people, it has a rural 
population equal to 62%; and with 58% 
of its people 15 or over, the group has a 
per capita income of from only $100 to 
$149. Finally, the third group (Domini- 
can Republic, El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, Bolivia, Guatemala, and Haiti) 
shows an illiteracy rate of 70% among 
10% of the regional population. Where 
74% of these people are rurally located 
and 59% 15 or older, the per capita in- 
come is less than $100. 

When one examines elementary school 
enrollments in these three groups of na- 
tions for 1956, one finds that 63.2% of 


the children between the ages of five and 
14 in the first group were actually in 
school; in the second group, the figure 
was 43.9%, and in the third, 36.6%. The 
increase in enrollment from 1950 to 1959 
was 15% for the nations of the first 
group, 46% for those of the second, and 
70% for the third set of countries. Sec- 
ondary school enrollments for the same 
period increased four times faster than 
elementary registrations in the first 
group, showed the same rate of increase 
as elementary enrollments in the second, 
and represented only two-thirds of the 
elementary increase in the third group. 
As for higher education, there were less 
than a half million students in universities 
throughout Latin America in 1956, about 
23.5 for every 10,000 of population. Even 
so, it marked a rise from the 1950 figure 
of only 15.9 per 10,000 inhabitants of the 
region. 

Enrollments at various educational 
levels by women reflect a curious pattern. 
In the elementary schools, girls account 
for approximately 49% of registrations. 
At the secondary level, however, they 
represent only 38% of the total enroll- 
ment. In higher education, omitting 
teacher training, women’s enrollments 
reach 24%, almost the same as in more 
highly developed countries than those of 
Latin America. 

As one would expect from this por- 
trait of Latin American schools, the fi- 
nancial investment is low in absolute 
terms, The per capita expense per year 
is less than $5, whereas more advanced 
nations average better than $15 per in- 
habitant per year on education. In terms 
of budgetary proportions, however, the 
appropriations for education annually av- 
erage about 17.7% of the general na- 
tional budget, ranging from 8% to 34%. 
Again, a central problem is that of 
mounting expense in a region least able 
to bear increasing costs. 


Effort and Progress 


Despite the magnitude of Latin Ameri- 
ca’s problems, including the stratified 
social system and the traditions of cen- 
tralized and authoritarian government in- 
herited from the Spain and Portugal of 
the sixteenth century, the region has 
made considerable progress in coping 
with its educational difficulties during the 
past three or four decades. Almost all 
the nations of the region have made im- 
portant efforts to extend their services in 
spite of the drain on resources and en- 
ergy created by concurrent heavy de- 
mands for accelerated development so- 
cially, politically, and economically, as 
well as educationally. 

In all countries, the segments of the 
population that enjoy the highest class 
status have educational opportunities that 
often equal those in far better developed 
parts of the world. It is among the lower 
classes, particularly in rural areas, that 
greater effort must be expended and an 
enlarged access to schools created. That 
progress is occurring on this score is in- 
dicated by the increased elementary 
school enrollments in 1959 over 1950, 
primarily concentrated in the most need- 
ful nations (those with the most virulent 
rates of illiteracy) and in rural sectors 
of the region. Increments in attendance 
at the secondary schools and in higher 
education have also kept reasonable pace 
with the expanding population. 

While educational opportunities for 
women are somewhat inferior to those 
available to men, they tend to equal them 
or even slightly to surpass them as the 
average educational level of the popula- 
tion improves generally. 

All these developments, although often 
heartbreakingly small, represent an ef- 
fort by the Latin American countries and 
their people to pull themselves up by 
their bootstraps. Improving education 1s 
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as it has impinged upon the region 
through new developments in communi- 
cation and transportation, are beginning 
to respond in new ways to the needs of 
the people. The spasms of Latin America 
dealing with its grave educational con- 
cerns are essentially the stirrings of a 
giant who has slept too long. 


CARMEN MIRO axp JORGE SOMOZA 


United Nations Latin American Demographic Centre 


Santiago, Chile 


Demographic aspects 


of Latin America 


LATIN AMERICA COMPRISES the group of 
twenty republics formed by Brazil, Haiti, 
and the eighteen Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. It is easy to point out some of the 
conditions that, in many respects, char- 
acterize this group of countries as an 
homogeneous aggregate: the similarity of 
their history and religion, of their lan- 
guages, and, more recently, the common 
goal set by their governments of attain- 
ing in the near future an economic inte- 
gration that would entail the strength- 
ening of their social and cultural links. 
This pattern of similarities also holds, for 
the majority of Latin American coun- 
tries, with respect to their demographic 
characteristics, although there are some 
singular exceptions. For example, when 
it is said that the rate of population in- 
crease is very high in the region, the as- 
Sertion is true for most of the nations, but 
there is a minority of the Latin American 
Population subject to a rate of increase 
much closer to the moderate one prevail- 
ing in North America. Deviations also 
appear within the different countries 
when their demographic characteristics 
are examined carefully. Therefore, when 
general trends are discussed, it is danger- 
ously easy to lose sight of significant de- 
viations from them. It must be remem- 


bered that exceptions exist and that they 
occur especially in groups situated at the 
extremes of the social strata. In one of 
them, where the standard of living is very 
low, the peoples concerned are subject to 
very high rates of fertility and mortality. 
On the other extreme, the populations 
of big cities in the relatively more de- 
veloped countries show quite different 
demographic trends toward moderate 
rates of fertility and low rates of mor- 
tality. 


Population estimates 

In Latin America, the statistical infor- 
mation on which demographic studies are 
based lacks reliability. In many instances, 
only population census data are available. 
Vital statistics—annual number of births 
and deaths, statistics of migrants, etc.— 
are, for the great majority of countries, 
incomplete and inaccurate. With the ex- 
ception of only two countries (Peru and 
Uruguay), all Latin American republics 
have taken a population census in or 
around 1950. Before that year, censuses 
had been taken in some countries of the 
region at different times and following 
no uniform procedures. In 1960 and 1961, 
in a limited number of cases, population 
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Table 1 


Comparison Between Observed and Estimated Total Number of 
Inhabitants at the Date of the Most Recent Census 


(8 Latin American Countries) 
es 
Total number of 
Recent inhabitants 
census 
Country date Enumerated* Estimated> Difference Ratio 
(1) (2) (1) — (2) (1): (2) 

South America (in thousands) 
Argentina Sept., 1960 20,009 21,093 1,084 0.94861 
Brazil Sept., 1960 70,529 66,136 — 4,393 1.06642 
Chile Nov., 1960 7:340 7:709 369 0.95213 
Venezuela Feb., 1961 7:362 7,077 — 285 1.04027 
North America, Central America 
and Caribbean region 
Dominican 

Republic August, 1960 3,014 2,854 — 160 1.05606 
Honduras April, 1961 1,883 1,972 89 0.95487 
Mexico June, 1960 34,626 34,1362 — 490 1.01435 
Panama Dec., 1960 1,068 1,065 = 3 1.00282 
Eight countries 145,831 142,042 — 3,789 1.02668 


* Sources: All countries but Brazil: Inter-American Statistical Institute. Noticiero IASI (El Censo de 
América de 1960), Issues 1960 and 1961. Brazil: Official information provided by the Serviço 
Nacional de Recenseamento, IBGE. 
è Estimated value resulting from an interpolation between estimates appearing in UN Boletín Económico 
de América Latina, Vol. V Santiago, Chile, noviembre, 1960. 
* Estimated value calculated by the UN Economic Commission for Latin America before the result of 


the population census was available. 


censuses were taken, and preliminary re- 
sults are now becoming available. 

These preliminary results afford an op- 
portunity for a rapid analysis of the va- 
lidity of the population estimates pre- 
pared in the past, based mainly on the 
figures of the 1950 censuses. If the com- 
parison of these estimates with the ob- 
served values, as derived from the recent 
censuses, shows that both figures are close 
enough, it would suggest the soundness 
of the methods used in arriving at the es- 
timates. On the contrary, if the compari- 
son shows great deviations, then one 
would doubt the utility of either the 
methods or the data previously used. A 
satisfactory result should also be consid- 
ered as an indication that not only the 
estimated total number of inhabitants, 
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but also other demographic characteris- 
tics that have been worked out (age and 
sex composition of the populations, ur- 
ban and rural distributions, etc.) are 
probably also reliable. 

The appropriate analysis is reported in 
Table 1 for each of the eight countries 
that qualify. In each of these cases an 
estimate of the total population has been 
computed for the date of the census (an 
interpolated value between those that 
had been computed for midyears). The 
estimated values are those supplied by 
the United Nations (5). It was neces- 
sary to make one change in these esti- 
mates. At the time when the UN pub- 
lished its figures, the preliminary result 
of the Mexican census became available 
and was taken into account. 


The eight countries presented in Table 
1 include the three with the largest pop- 
ulations in the region and represents ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation of Latin America. For each of 
these countries, the date of the recent 
census is shown with the total number of 
inhabitants reported by the census, the 
estimated value for the same date, the dif- 
ference between the two figures, and the 
ratio of the census result to the estimated 
value. 

As may be observed in Table 1, in five 
cases out of eight, the census values ex- 
ceed the estimated values; in the remain- 
ing three, the opposite is true. For the 
eight countries as a whole, the total num- 
ber enumerated is 145,831 thousands; the 
estimated total is 142,042. It can be 
concluded that the estimated values, 
based mainly on the results of the 1950 
censuses, underestimate the actual 
population by approximately 2.6 or 
2.7 per cent. 

The ratios shown in Table 1 were ap- 
plied to the estimated population in mid- 
1961 in order to bring these estimates in 


line with the census results. The esti- 
mated mid-1961 figures for the remaining 
twelve countries, for which no recent 
census data are available, were modi- 
fied, using the ratio worked out in Table 
1 for the eight countries taken together. 
This adjustment implies that the esti- 
mates of these twelve countries are af- 
fected by an error similar to that ob- 
served in the group of eight, something 
approximating 2.7 per cent. 

In Table 2 the results of these adjust- 
ments for each of the twenty republics 
are shown. By mid-1961, Latin America 
had an estimated population exceeding 
209 million persons. This is probably a 
sound estimate. 

Accepting this result, and considering 
the deviation of the estimated from the 
observed 1960-61 values, it can be 
roughly estimated that about 1970, the 
total population of Latin America will 
reach 270 millions. This would mean a 
tremendous increase. Before accepting 
this figure, however, it may be wise to 
await the definite results of recent 
censuses. 


Table 2 
Estimated Population of Each Latin American Country by Mid-1961 


Country Population Country Population 
South America North America, Central America 
(‘o0o) and Caribbean region (ooo) 
Argentina 20,285 Costa Rica 1,214 
Bolivia 3,893 Cuba 75147 
Brazil 71,986 Dominican Republic 3,097 
Colombia 15,596 El Salvador 2,525 
Chile 7,443 Guatemala 3,967 
Ecuador 4,527 Haiti 31903 
Paraguay 1,697 Honduras 1,893 
Peru 11,456 Mexico 35,714 
Uruguay 2,862 Nicaragua 1,549 
Venezuela 7,442 Panama 1,084 
Sub-total 147,187 Sub-total 62,093 
Total 209, 280 


a ee ee ee eee 

Source: United Nations, Boletin Econémico de América Latina, Vol. V., Santiago, Chile, noviembre, 1960. 
For Mexico, estimated value calculated by UN Economic Commission for Latin America. Estimates 
modified by applying the ratios shown in Table 1. 
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Table 3 


Estimated Birth Rates, Death Rates, and Rates of Natural 
Increase About 1955 in Latin America 


Rate of natural 


Country Birth rate Death rate increase 
South America (per thousand) 

Argentina 24-25 8-9 15-16 
Bolivia 41-45 18-25 18-25 
Brazil 42-45 16-19 24-28 
Colombia 44-45 15-17 28-29 
Chile 35-37 13-14 22-24 
Ecuador 44-48 15-17 28-32 
Paraguay 45-50 12-18 30-35 
Peru 42-48 15-22 22-30 
Uruguay 18-20 7-8 10-13 
Venezuela 44-47 12-15 25-32 
Sub-total 39-41 14-17 23-26 
North America, Central America 

and Caribbean region 

Costa Rica 44-48 10-15 30-36 
Cuba 30-32 10-11 20-21 
Dominican Republic 45-50 15-20 25-32 
El Salvador 44-48 14-18 28-32 
Guatemala 46-52 18-25 25-30 
Haiti 45-55 25-35 15-25 
Honduras 44-48 15-20 25-32 
Mexico 45-47 14-17 29-32 
Nicaragua 45-50 14-18 28-35 
Panama 38-42 9-12 28-31 
Sub-total 43-46 15-18 26-30 
Total 40-43 14-17 24-28 


Source: United Nations, Boletin Económico de América Latina, Vol. V, Santiago de Chile, noviembre de 1960. 


Demographic Qualities 

Because the figures resulting from the 
vital registration systems in Latin Amer- 
ican countries are incomplete and inac- 
curate, it has been necessary, in the ma- 
jority of cases, to employ indirect 
methods in order to estimate the demo- 
graphic breakdowns of the population 
estimates. Such methods include compari- 
sons between figures of different cen- 
suses, assimilation of the population con- 
cerned to a population model based on 
the experience of other countries, etc, 
The demographic aspects considered here 
are fertility, mortality, natural increase, 
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age composition of the population, and 
urbanization. 

Fertility. The most simple index of for- 
tility is the annual birth rate defined as 
the ratio between the number of births 
occurring in a year and the mean popula- 
tion in the same year. Although deficien- 
cies in Latin American vital statistics do 
not permit direct computation of birth 
rates, values estimated by methods vary- 
ing from one country to another are 
presented in Table 3 for each of the 20 
republics. These estimates refer to the 
period 1953-1957, i.e., around 1955. It is 
considered proper, due to the approxima- 
tive nature of the estimates, to present 


rather than a single figure, an interval of 
values, within which the real birth rate 
probably lies. The size of the interval is 
an indicator of the degree of uncertainty 
involved in the estimate. 

Examining Table 3, it can be concluded 
that the birth rate for Latin America was 
probably within the range 40-43 per 
thousand in 1955. This is a remarkably 
high value when compared with the rates 
observed in North America (in the 
United States the birth rate in 1955 was 
24.6 per thousand) or Europe. 

Past estimates suggest that no signifi- 
cant change has occurred in the level of 
the birth rate during the last decades. In 
Table 4, the mean values of the birth 
rates for the period 1945-1959 are pre- 
sented for four Latin American countries 
with fairly complete statistics. In the 
group are included Argentina and Chile, 
whose fertility levels are not representa- 
tive of those prevailing in the total region. 
As can be observed, there is a certain 
stability in the recorded birth rates in 
these countries during the last fifteen 
years, 


Mortality. Table 3 also presents the 
intervals within which probably falls the 
value of the true death rate (ratio of the 
annual number of deaths to the mean 
population) for each of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. The uncertainty on the 
value of this rate is generally greater than 
that about the birth rate. There are cases 
(e.g Haiti) where the given interval is 
quite large (25-35 per thousand), mak- 
ing an accurate mortality estimate ex- 
tremely difficult. 

For the region as a whole, the limits 
are 14 and 17 per thousand. These values 
are markedly higher than the US death 
rate for 1955 of 9.3 per thousand, 

These estimates for 1955 in Latin 
America are probably inadequate for 
1962. There exists a universal downward 
trend in mortality rates that is clearly 
represented (Table 4) for Latin America 
by the rates of the four selected countries 
of the region during 1945-1959. 

Natural increase. Finally, in Tables 3 
and 4, intervals of values and registered 
values of the rate of natural increase are 
presented. This rate is defined as the dif- 


Table 4 


Countries’ Birth Rates, Death Rates, and Rates of Natural 
Increase (4 Latin American Countries) 


1945-1959 
Countries 
Period Argentina Chile Guatemala Mexico 

Birth rates (per thousand) 
1945-1949 25.1 35-7 50.6 44.4 
1950-1954 25.0 33.8 51.4 45.1 
1955-1959 23-4 34-7 49.1 46.5 

Death rates (per thousand) 
1945-1949 9.7 17.9 23.8 18.0 
1950-1954 8.7 13.6 21.4 15.5 
1955-1959 8.4 12.5 19.9 12.7 

Rates of natural increase (per thousand) 

1945-1949 15.4 17.8 26.8 26.4 
1950-1954 16.3 20.2 30.0 29.6 
15.0 22.2 29.2 33.8 


1955-1959 
Sources: Birth rates—United Nations Demographic Yearbooks 1959 and 1960 
Death rates—United Nations Demographic Yearbooks 1953 and 1960 


Rates of natural increase are computed by substracting 


death rates from birth rates. 
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Table 5 


Percentage Distribution of the Population by Age Groups, 1960 
(Latin America and US) 


Age groups 
Regions Below 15 15-64 65 and over 
South America 40.4 56.3 Reg 
North America, Central America 
and Caribbean region 42.7 54.3 3.0 
Latin America 41.1 55-7 252 
United States 31.3 60.0 8.7 


ees 
Sources: Latin America—United Nations. Boletin Económico de América Latina, Vol. V, Santiago, Chile, 


noviembre, 1960. 


United States—United Nations. Demographic Yearbook 1960. New York, 1961. 


ference between the birth and the death 
rates. Present increases in the Latin Amer- 
ican population are due mainly to natural 
increase; international migrations are rela- 
tively small. 

The rate of natural increase for the 
region in recent years, derived from high 
and practically constant birth rates and 
decreasing death rates, is high and in- 
creasing through time. The real value of 
the rate for 1955 probably falls within 
the interval 24-28 per thousand. The 
value for 1961 is probably approaching 
the higher of these limits, and the rate of 
28 per thousand of population is the one 
implied in the inferred increase in the 
total number of inhabitants for the period 
1961-1970 mentioned earlier, This high 
rate of natural increase is one of the most 
remarkable characteristics of the Latin 
American populations. Its meaning may 
be better understood when one compares 
it with the natural increase of 15.3 per 
thousand in the United States for 1955. 

Age composition. A direct conse- 
quence of the high birth rate in Latin 
America (more than the declining mor- 
tality) is the large proportion of children 
and the small percentage of aged people 
in the population. In Table 5, the per- 
centage distribution of the population in 
Latin America, estimated for 1960, is pre- 
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sented in three broad age groups: below 
15 years, from 15 to 64 years, and 65 
years and over. The information is given 
for the ten countries in South America, 
the ten of North America, Central Amer- 
ica, and the Caribbean area, and, as a 
frame of reference, the United States. 

Urbanization. Defining as “urban” the 
population living in localities with more 
than 20,000 inhabitants, one finds that in 
1950, Latin America had an index of ur- 
banization equivalent to 25 per cent, sig- 
nificantly below the 42 percent value for 
North America exclusive of Mexico (2). 
Since then (and also before 1950), urban- 
ization has proceeded without interrup- 
tion in all countries of the region. It can 
be estimated that the urban population 
now represents one-third of the Latin 
American total. 

The rates of increase of the popula- 
tion living in cities are extraordinarily 
high in many instances. During 1940- 
1950, values as high as six or seven per 
cent were registered. In 1950-1960, tak- 
ing into consideration the preliminary 
results of the Mexican and Venezuelan 
censuses, cases with similar rates of in- 
crease continue to be found. 

It can be concluded that the process of 
urbanization ( increasing concentration of 
people in urban areas) is generalized in 


| 


Latin America and is proceeding at high 
and increasing rates. In a few years, half 
the population (in contrast to one-fourth 
in 1950) will live in cities. The process is 
determined mainly by large internal 
migration movements, composed mainly 
by young adults, predominantly females. 
From the demographic point of view, 
the most significant differential between 
urban and rural populations is fertility. 
Urban fertility is significantly lower than 
rural. This feature and the effect of in- 
ternal migration account for much of 
the wide difference in age composition 
between rural and urban populations. 


Dependent Population 

To summarize the analysis presented 
here, four central demographic facts 
seem well established with respect to 
Latin America: 


(a) The prevailing level of fertility is 
very high. 

(b) The population is increasing at a 
high and accelerating rate. 

(c) The age composition of the popula- 
tion includes a high proportion of 
children and a low percentage of 
aged people. 

(d) A process of urbanization is taking 
place, advancing in some countries 


very rapidly. 

The implications for the economic, so- 
cial, and cultural life of Latin America 
of these outstanding population factors 
are profound and manifold. Making avail- 
able educational facilities for the contin- 
uous growth of an already large group 
of youngsters, providing jobs and train- 
ing for a rapidly increasing and at pres- 
ent underemployed labor force, housing 
the ever enlarging number of families, 
many of them ill housed now, are only 
some of the problems arising from the 
operation of the demographic forces at 
play in the region. As illustrative exam- 
ples, it has been considered feasible to ex- 
amine here some of the implications aris- 


ing from the age composition of the pop- 
ulation as it relates to problems of (a) 
dependency and (b) primary education. 

If one assumes that each person added 
to the population is of working age (15 
to 64), then in order to keep the same 
per capita level of production, there must 
be a corresponding increase in the capital 
available for productive investment. In 
the Latin American situation, the provi- 
sion of this type of capital is required 
in ever increasing quantities and at rather 
high speeds. But in addition, it is indis- 
pensable also to provide for the needs of 
the large and fast growing group of 
youngsters which, together with the 
aged, constitutes the “dependent” popu- 
lation. 

In order to estimate the load which 
the group of persons of non-working 
ages (defined as under 15 and 65 and 
over) represents for that of working 
ages, a measure called the “dependency 
ratio” is computed. This ratio (num- 
ber of persons in the first group per 100 
of the second) was estimated to be of the 
order of 80 for Latin America in 1960, 
compared to 67 for the United States in 
the same year. A continued rise in this 
ratio is to be expected in the immediate 
future because the proportion of young- 
sters (under 15) will continue to increase 
and that of the aged (65 and over) will 
remain more or less stable. Furthermore, 
it is worth pointing out that the depend- 
ency ratio is an underestimate of true 
economic dependency because of the fact 
that within the males belonging to the 
working-ages group, there is consider- 
able underemployment and unemploy- 
ment. 

Several conclusions follow. For exam- 
ple, any investments made to take’ care of 
the needs of the dependent group will 
not imply, at least in the short run, any 
equivalent increases in the productivity 
of the region. Second, because the de- 
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nously probable that postponing invest- 
ments in favor of this group entails the 
substantial risk of violent social and politi- 
cal upheavals. The situation is an obvi- 
ously explosive one. 


Elementary Education 


consequences 

ticipated from demographic growth, the 
rapid increase of the important school- 
age population in Latin America is per- 
haps one of the most pressing. To pro- 
vide educational facilities for growing 
numbers of children, in countries where 
the present situation in this respect is far 
from satisfactory, constitutes a real and 
urgent problem. 

A few figures can be shown to make 
the point clear. They are presented here 
from a report prepared by the Latin 
American Demographic Centre (6). The 
age interval 7-14 most frequently defines 
the age limits of compulsory elementary 
education in Latin American countries. 


It encompasses eight years of life, a some- 
what shorter span than that actually cov- 
ered by the ages of elementary school 
children but longer than the mean value 
of six years of school attendance required 
by law in the majority of Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

In Table 6, the urban, rural, and total 

population in the age group 7-14 for 
Latin American countries is presented by 
five-year intervals for the period 1950- 
1975. The relative increase, with 1960 
taken as a basis for comparison, is also 
shown. 
The statistics indicate the order of mag- 
nitude of the educational problem to be 
faced and suggest that relatively greater 
efforts will be required during the com- 
ing years in the large majority of the 
countries of the region. 

It is interesting to compare the num- 
ber of pupils actually enrolled with the 
number of children that should attend 
school. Because relevant data are not 
fully available, the latter figure must be 
estimated, and since in the majority of 
Latin American countries there are six 
school years in the elementary curricu- 
lum, this number is assumed in the esti- 
mates presented here. 

As a first approximation to the num- 
ber of pupils that should attend elemen- 


Table 6 
Urban, Rural, and Total Population in the Age Group 7-14 
for 1950-1975 (Latin America) 
Poa Year 

‘opulation 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 

(in thousands) 
Uroen 10 968 13 244 16 393 20 500 24 889 29 952 
Lr 18 967 20146 21787 23 830 25 551 27 163 
o 29 935 33390 38180 44330 50440 57115 

ta Relative Index: 1960 = 100 

Ur : 67 81 100 125 152 183 
net 87 92 100 109 117 125 
o 78 87 100 116 132 150 
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Table 7 


Latin American Countries Classified According to their Enrollment Ratios 
(Percentage of Enrolled Pupils to the Population that should attend 
Elementary Schools), 1959 


Less than 40 50-69 


i 


Guatemala Bolivia 

Haiti Brazil 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Peru 


tary schools, 6/8 of the population in the 
age group 7-14 is therefore appropriate. 
This estimate, however, omits the fact 
that a significant proportion of children 
repeat one or several grades. In order to 
allow for repeaters, 7/8 and 8/8 of the 
age group 7-14 define the population that 
should attend school in urban and rural 
areas, respectively. A greater proportion 
is used for the rural than for the urban 
Sector because there is a greater per- 
centage of repeaters in the former than 
in the latter. 

The ratio of the number enrolled to 
the number of children that should at- 
tend school, defined as indicated, in- 
creased from 62 per cent in 1955 to 70 
percent in 1959 in the ten South Ameri- 
can countries and from 64 to 72 per cent 
in North America, Central America, and 
the Caribbean area. The classification of 
countries according to the values of the 
ratios in 1959 is presented in Table 7. 

In the majority of the rural sectors, less 

nan 50 per cent of the relevant popula- 

tion is enrolled. When this fact is con- 
Sidered against the population trends 
shown in Table 6, the inference is clear 
that the center of gravity in the elemen- 
tary education problem is and is likely to 
remain in the rural areas. 

There is a fairly rapid diminution of 
the numbers surviving each successve 


70-89 90 and over 

Chile Argentina 

El Salvador Costa Rica 

Mexico Cuba 

Panama Dominican Republic 
Paraguay 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


grade, In countries where the appropri- 
ate data are available, only a small pro- 
portion of those pupils who enroll in the 
first grade reach the last of the elemen- 
tary sequence. If the non-enrollment at 
school of children who have reached 
school age is one of the fundamental ed- 
ucational problems, the second may be 
formulated as an issue of early dropouts 
or the failure of large numbers of chil- 
dren to attain the higher grade levels in 
the six-year curriculum. 

The forces of attrition responsible for 
the diminution in survivors between one 
grade and the next can be summarized as 
follows: absenteeism among those en- 
rolled, dropping out of school during the 
year, absence from or failure in examina- 
tions, and dropping out after passing or 
failing examinations, The existence of the 
first two factors means that there can be 
a difference between numbers enrolled 
and numbers actually attending (or effec- 
tively receiving instruction). 

In addition, Latin America carries the 
load of an impressive percentage of il- 
iterates. Around 1950, the region as a 
whole had an illiteracy rate of 41 per 
cent in the population 15 and over, in- 
volving a total of some 38 million per- 
sons. Naturally, if a higher standard (not 
merely the ability to read and write, or 
to read only, in conformity with some 
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Table 8 


Latin American Countries Classified According to the 
Level of Their Illiteracy Rate, 1950 


—————————————— 


Intermediate category High incidence 
Relatively low incidence (rates between 30 and (rates between 50 
(rates below 25 per cent) 50 per cent) and 90 per cent) 
Argentina Colombia Bolivia 
Cone Rica Ecuador Brazil g 
Cuba Mexico Dominican Republic 
Chile Panama El Salvador 
Uruguay Paraguay Guatemala 
Venezuela Haiti 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Peru 


census definitions) is premised as a recog- 
nizable minimum—for instance, the cri- 
terion of “functional” literacy—the illit- 
eracy rate would be much higher. 

Individual countries may be classified 
into three broad categories according to 
levels of illiteracy in 195b. The groupi 
shown in Tabie 8. Re Anas 

A note of optimism may be sounded, 
however, by pointing out that despite 
the great exigencies imposed upon the 
Latin American countries by their grow- 
ing school age population, all countries 
for which data over time are åvailable 
have shown a diminution af the illiteracy 
rate over the past few des. Accord- 
ing to this trend, the propertion of illit- 
erates in the total population 15 and over 
can be estimated for 1960 at about 34 per 
cent, indicating a significant and welcome 
drop from the 41 per cent of ten years 
earlier. 


Birth Control 

Confronted with facts like those cited 
here, it is no wonder that the majority of 
those concerned with the prospects of 
economic and social development in 
Latin America consider that the rapid 
growth of population is an important 
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obstacle to the progress for which there 
are such strong yearnings. The accept- 
ance of this premise, however, is prac- 
tically the only point of agreement in this 
group. The importance attached to the 
demographic question and the measures 
that might be taken to avert the problems 
that it creates are points on which opin- 
ions differ greatly. 

In the opinion of some (generally stu- 
dents from countries outside the Latin 
American region), a decrease in the rate 
of population growth should be sought 
through a policy aimed at limiting the 
size of the family. This policy, they 
claim, should be adopted as soon as pos- 
sible and in a clear-cut way by the gov- 
ernments of the countries of the region. 
A number of moves have been made for 
the purpose of organizing public opinion 
to support this policy, but none has suc- 
ceeded yet in enlisting the endorsement 
of many of the most important sectors of 
the population. 

Opposing this position is the stance of 
those who claim that any policy of fam- 
ily limitation would be fruitless because 
any effort addressed at regulating or lim- 
iting births in populations of low eco- 
nomic level, in which high proportions 


are illiterate and in general little inclined 
to modify their social habits, would 
necessarily fail. They argue that there is 
no historical evidence to support the hope 
of voluntary regulation of births on any- 
thing like the order of magnitude envi- 
saged by those favouring population con- 
trol. Thus, it is not judicious to expect a 
change in the attitudes of the population 
toward fertility without previously ar- 
riving at an adequate level of economic 
and social development. Once this level is 
reached (the argument runs), then the 
conditions will be fulfilled for the regula- 
tion of fertility, and regulation will spon- 
taneously appear. Historical examples are 
cited of countries in which, without a 
policy explicitly aimed at controlling fer- 
tility, control has appeared as a conse- 
quence of social evolution. Further evi- 
dence of the validity of the argument 
is the obvious voluntary control of fer- 
tility at present exercised by the better 
educated and upper income groups of 
certain Latin American cities as shown 
by recently conducted surveys (3, 4). 
Contrasting the two opposing argu- 
ments, one is tempted to arrive at the 
conclusion that Latin American thought 
on this score has been trapped in a vi- 
cious circle. On one side, the most ar- 
dent propagandists of birth control claim 
that the high rate of population growth 
is the only cause of the retarded eco- 
nomic development of the region. No 
progress will be achieved, therefore, un- 
less population increase is curbed. On the 
other side, an important group of Latin 
Americans insist that no reduction in the 
rate of natural increase can be reached 
before overcoming underdevelopment— 
which has its origin, according to the first 
hypothesis, in the excessive population 
growth! Fortunately, more and more it is 
being accepted that underdevelopment is 
the consequence of the interaction of a 
Complex of causes and not simply of a 


high rate of population growth. Action, 
therefore, must be taken on several fronts 
simultaneously, leaving fertility to re- 
spond to the new conditions being cre- 
ated, as it has already responded among 
certain groups and in certain arcas of 
Latin America where no population con- 
trol policy exists. 

It is in order here to make some ref- 
erence to the position of the Catholic 
Church on the question of birth control, 
since many claim that voluntary restric- 
tion of fertility is incompatible with the 
Church’s doctrine and would therefore 
be inappropriate for the region where im- 

rtant sectors of the population profess 
the Catholic religion. It is not intended 
to consider here the means of regulation 
accepted by the Church, but to exam- 
ine the principle of regulation itself. The 
position of the Catholic Church is often 
little known, It accepts the principle of 
regulation, leaving to the married couple 
the consideration of whether to restrict 
the number of their descendants for rea- 
sons of the health of either the mother or 
the future-child, economic factors, edu- 
cational possibilities, or the proper equi- 
librium of the family (7). 

It is clear that the behavior of Catho- 
lics is not the same in different levels of 
life and culture. Catholic couples living 
in great cities with high standards of liv- 
ing which hope to maintain and 
better for nefit of their children, 
do not act in the matter of birth control 
in the same manner as couples living in 
rural environments with a high propor- 
tion of illiteracy and subject to the lim- 
itations of a subsistence economy. 

Thus, it seems justifiable to say that the 
doctrinary position of the Catholic 
Church is not an obstacle to the regula- 
tion of births. The persistence of very 
high fertility in Latin America should 
not be attributed to the predominance 
of the Catholic religion in the popula- 
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tion, but to the low economic and social 
development prevailing generally. If the 
obstacles inhibiting development are re- 
moved, with the consequent improve- 
ment of the level of living, the religion 
of the population would not be an im- 
pediment for the reduction of the high 
rate of natural increase. 

Economic development is an enterprise 
requiring the participation of all sectors 
of a country and all countries of a re- 
gion. To create the unanimity required 
to form a current of opinion that will 
vigorously support a developmental plan, 
it is advisable to avoid discussion around 
points where this unanimous support is 
difficult or impossible to mobilize. The 
insistence on the part of some on the 
inclusion of birth control as a prerequisite 
to development may constitute an atti- 
tude that by awakening resistances cre- 
ates serious obstacles rather than the ad- 
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vantages that their followers trustingly 
and, to some extent, naively expect. 
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Contributors 


The business of disseminating ideas of 
freedom belongs to everybody, of course, 
but few work at it with more verve or 
imagination than Mr, Edward R. Mur- 
row, perhaps the world’s best known 
radio and television journalist. Now 
Director of the US Information Agency, 
he tells us this month about the efforts 
of the usta to educate the world about 
America’s concepts of freedom and about 
the surprisingly important role of the 
book in those efforts. 

One of the basic tenets of freedom’s 
ideology is that different people listen to 
one another and explore together dif- 
ferent ways of reaching compatible but 
not necessarily identical goals. Through 
the good offices of Professor Phil C. 
Lange, who is knowledgeably simpatico 
with the region, we are able to offer an 
opportunity to listen to our 20 republi- 
can neighbors in Latin America, nations 
about which most of us are less than lib- 
erally educated. Dr. Victor L. Urquidi, 
deeply involved in unesco enterprises 
and a member of the faculty of eco- 
nomics at the Collegio Nacional in Mex- 
ico City, presents the economic picture 
for us. The related population problems 
are discussed by two distinguished de- 
mographers, Dr. Jorge L. Somoza and 
Miss Carmen Miró. Dr. Somoza, an Ar- 
gentine population expert of interna- 
tional reputation, was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Institute of Biometry in 
Buenos Aires and is now a lecturer at the 
Latin American Demographic Centre in 
Santiago, Chile. Miss Miró came to the 
Centre as its Director after serving as 
Director of Statistics and the Census for 
the Republic of Panama. She is also the 
current vice president of the Interna- 
tional Union for the Scientific Study of 
Population. 

But if economic and demographic con- 


siderations are basic to an understanding 
of Latin America, its politics dominate 
the news. The political side is treated 
incisively by Dr. Frank Tannenbaum, 
emeritus professor of history at Columbia 
and still Director of University Seminars 
on Morningside Heights. Finally, the 
educational problems of the 20 republics 
are put in moving perspective for us 
norteamericanos by Dr. Irma Salas, dis- 
tinguished professor of education at the 
University of Chile. 

To meet the needs of Latin America 
in world society requires a high order of 
creativity, and few men know more 
about the dimensions of creative be- 
havior than Dr. J. P. Guilford, who dis- 
cusses them for our benefit in this issue 
of the Record. A past president of the 
American Psychological Association, 
Professor Guilford calls the University 
of Southern California his academic 
home. 

In many ways, our current concern 
with creative performance is particularly 
associated with science. Within the limits 
of this as/éciation, it seems probable that 
inventiveness derives more from a way 
of thought than a body of knowledge. 
Dr. Howard C. Gruber, a psychologist 
at the University of Colorado, has been 
studying National Science Foundation 
workshops for biology teachers, and on 
the basis of his experience, he has some 
important things to say about the teach- 
ing of biology, the teaching of science, 
and teaching in general. 

Finally, facing contemporary prob- 
lems calls for the zestful, courageous 
poise that is the positive goal of guidance 
work, and Dr. Charles N. Morris, whose 
specialty at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is guidance, appraises the 
field for us in a provocative essay-review 
of a covey of recent books. 
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Director, U. S. Information Agency 
Washington, D. C. 


America abroad—books 
and the national meaning 


Tue US Inrormation AceENcy tells 
America’s story abroad. Its purpose is to 
make our policies everywhere intelligible 
and, wherever possible, palatable. Its pur- 
pose also is to associate our people, in 
their daily lives, their progress, and their 
yearnings, with the legitimate aspirations 
of all peoples everywhere. 

To do so, usta employs all the media 
and all of the aboveboard techniques of 
modern mass communications: press, 
radio, films, television, exhibits, personal 
contacts, the arts, and books. In this dis- 
cussion I would like to dwell on the li- 
brary and book aspect of our work. 


Documents of Human Glory 

Sir Sydney Smith, an Englishman, 
writing in the Edinburgh Review in Jan- 
uary, 1820, asked: “In the four quarters 
of the globe, who reads an American 
book, or goes to an American play, or 
looks at an American picture or statue?” 
Apparently, to Sir Sydney, our historic 
documents, such as the Declaration of 
Independence, our Constitution, and The 
Federalist Papers were not even worthy 
of note. Gladstone, one of England’s 
great prime ministers of the nineteenth 
century, however, felt differently, He 
had praise for our Constitution, calling 
it “the most wonderful work ever struck 
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off at a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man.” 

All of us, as Americans, properly take 
pride in the historic documents which 
mirror our political and cultural heritage. 
The substance of these documents, these 
classics of American democracy, provides 
a clear image of what Americans pro- 
foundly believe are some of the vital 
elements of a free and open society. 

Many of the ideas expressed so elo- 
quently in our historic documents, to be 
sure, were not first enunciated by Amer- 
icans. Instead, more often than not, they 
evolved slowly and painstakingly from 
the experience and wisdom of other na- 
tions, particularly ancient Greece and 
Rome, and, more recently, England and 
France, especially since that time when, 
to eliminate abuses and confirm their 
tights, the English barons forced King 
John to affix his seal to the Magna Carta. 

Our history as a nation, originating as 
it did in a war for independence, has 
great appeal for people everywhere, but 
especially for people in the newly in- 
dependent nations of Asia and Africa. 
Although the people in those nations are 
not as yet well informed about our life 
and culture, they display a lively in- 
terest in the United States. After all, as 
Henry Steele Commager puts it in Liv- 


ing Documents of American History, the 
United States is “the oldest of the ‘new’ 
nations—the first one to be made out of 
an Old World colony. It has the oldest 
written constitution, the oldest contin- 
uous federal system, and the oldest prac- 
tice of self-government of any nation.” 


Constitutional Echoes 

Our Agency recently made a compari- 
son of the Constitution of the United 
States with the constitutions of the newly 
established nations of Africa. The com- 
parison revealed a good many instances 
of common elements. Thus, written guar- 
antees of human rights (elements of the 
US Constitution) are enumerated in 
the constitutions of Guinea, Nigeria, the 
Ivory Coast, Madagascar, Tunisia, the 
Republic of the Congo, Libya, Cameroun, 
and Senegal. Further, the separation of 
powers (legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial) is differentiated in the constitutions 
of Somalia, Senegal, Guinea, and Cam- 
eroun. Other constitutions which reflect 
our own in language, structure, or con- 
cepts are those of Argentina, Australia, 
Burma, India, Japan, Italy, Liberia, Switz- 
erland, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and the Philippines. 

The Constitution of the United States 
is, of course, readily available in all our 
libraries. At the time Vietnam achieved 
its independence, we ran out of copies in 
our library in Saigon. It seems that every- 
one—from government officials to store- 
keepers—wanted to read it. We quickly 
had a large number of copies mimeo- 
graphed in both French and English. 

In most countries of the world, a good 
many people, including government of- 
ficials, educators, businessmen, labor 
leaders, and university students have at 
least some access to our historic docu- 
ments and more recent books on Ameri- 
can history and government, as well as 
many other books of American origin. 


Such access is provided, in part, through 
the facilities of the overseas libraries of 
the Information Agency. Last year, for 
example, around the globe, from Stock- 
holm to Singapore, from Bombay to 
Bogota, more than 26 million 

visited our libraries. With total holdings 
of more than 2,250,000 volumes, our In- 
formation Service libraries circulate 8,- 
000,000 books a year. 

Owing to the urgent need of the newly 
independent nations in Africa for assist- 
ance in their national development, we 
are giving priority to strengthening our 
library programs in that area. Last year, 
our 27 libraries in Africa, with book col- 
lections totaling 112,000 volumes, re- 
ceived over 1,750,000 visitors and cir- 
culated nearly 400,000 books. Thirteen 
new libraries are being opened this year 
in twelve African countries, and seven 
more are planned for next year. 

The basic collection of each library is 
composed of US government documents 
and pamphlets, periodicals and news- 
papers, encyclopedias, dictionaries, year- 
books, and other reference materials. In 
addition, there are historic documents, 
histories, standard biographies, and books 
on political science and government, as 
well as books on education, science and 
technology, sociology, and many other 
subjects. A few books of fiction also are 
included. To the extent that appropriate 
titles are available, a balance is maintained 
between books in English and in appro- 
priate translations. In French-speaking 
areas, more than half our books are in 
the French language. 


The People 

The patrons of our overseas libraries 
are mostly serious minded individuals 
seeking practical information which will 
enable them to achieve greater self-reali- 
zation or to institute changes which 
will prove useful in their countries. They 
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seldom visit our libraries for leisure read- 
ing. In their quest for information, they 
frequently become interested in Ameri- 
can life and culture. One day last Feb- 
ruary, for example, a Moroccan reader 
returned a long overdue biography of 
Lincoln to the Agency’s library in Cas- 
ablanca. He apologized for keeping the 
book so long and explained that it had so 
fascinated him that he had read some 
chapters in the book over and over again. 
The librarian promptly presented him 
with a copy. In a letter of appreciation, 
the reader later explained that for twelve 
years he had believed Americans were 
nothing but materialists, that they were 
“rich and thought only of becoming 
richer by any means available.” He said 
that a book prefaced by Franklin Roose- 
velt stimulated his interest and prompted 
him to look for a library where he could 
learn more about the United States. At 
the library in Casablanca, he found the 
works of Thomas Jefferson and John 
Dewey, which convinced him of Amer- 
ica’s high regard for humanity and its 
continuing efforts on behalf of mankind. 

One of the Agency’s chief tasks in its 
overseas information program is that of 
constructing throughout the world a 
solid understanding and appreciation of 
what America really stands for. In per- 
forming this task, we are not actually try- 
ing to sell the American way of life. 


1Fortunately, the Agency is not alone in the 
formidable task of interpreting America to the 
people of other lands. A large number of gov- 
ernmental departments and agencies, including 
especially the Department of State and the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, help 
achieve that objective through their activities 
abroad. Their enterprises on a worldwide scale. 
it should be noted, are a rather recent phenom- 
enon, having been established only about twenty 
years ago. They were preceded by very exten- 
sive nongovernmental programs, many of which 
are still in progress. Included among them are 
the ventures of missionary groups, private 
foundations, institutions of higher learning, and 
private corporations. 
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Quite naturally, the people of other 
countries don’t specifically want the 
American way of life; they prefer to 
develop their own ways of life in ac- 
cordance with their own needs and cul- 
ture. Yet, as reflected by their incorporat- 
ing elements of our Constitution in their 
own basic documents, they want to bene- 
fit from the democratic experiences of 
other countries. In such a political cli- 
mate, we can help them acquire a better 
understanding and appreciation of basic 
democratic values. Once that is achieved, 
they will more easily grasp America’s 
meaning, not only to Americans but, 
potentially, to all mankind. Additionally, 
with the image of a strong, democratic, 
and dynamic America before them, serv- 
ing the interests of free peoples every- 
where, they will be more inclined to 
cooperate with the United States as a 
member of the family of nations. 


The Long View 


Appreciation of democratic values, al- 
though expressed in the written constitu- 
tion of a newly independent nation, may 
represent little more than an ideal that 
beckons on the horizon. It may be almost 
wholly incapable of substantial realiza- 
tion for a generation or longer, depend- 
ing in no small measure upon the exist- 
ence of a well established middle class. 
The relationship between stable govern- 
ment and a well established middle class 
has long been apparent to students of 
government. Aristotle himself, in his 
writings on government centuries ago, 
noted its importance. 

Books not only mirror our political 
and cultural heritage. They also catch 
the pulse of our intellectual and social 
life as a people. New ideas, those dynamos 
of social development, frequently ap- 
pear in books months or even years be- 
fore they receive consideration at policy 


levels. Consequently, alert people of other 
countries, interested in the quality of 
American society, America’s accomplish- 
ments in science and technology, or the 
role of the United States in world affairs, 
tend to be avid readers of American 
books. They realize that by reading 
books written by Americans and in- 
tended primarily for American readers, 
they have a key to an understanding of 
the meaning of America and its role in 
the modern world. 

To reach the many millions of people 
who cannot read English, we make use of 
American books in translation. Through 
assistance to foreign publishers, we facili- 
tate the publication and sale of such books 
in commercial book distribution chan- 
nels Since the inception of this transla- 
tion program in 1950, we have assisted in 
the publication of 6,215 foreign editions 
in 50 languages for a total of nearly 60,- 
000,000 books. Last year, we assisted in 
the publication of 537 editions for a total 
of more than 5,000,000 copies, including 
31 serializations and story papers in ap- 
proximately 1,540,000 copies. These trans- 
lated editions also help us to communicate 
our social and cultural achievements and 
our character as a nation. 

Illustrative of some of the American 
books used in our book translation pro- 
gram are the following titles, which have 
appeared in many languages: 


ae Big Change, by Frederick Lewis Al- 

en 

America, by Stephen Vincent Benet 

USA: The Permanent Revolution, by 
Rusell Davenport 

Modern Science and Modern Man, by 
James B. Conant 

Key to Economic Progress, by Dimitrios 
Kousoulas 


2? Apart from the promotional efforts of the 
Agency, American publishers market books in 
many foreign countries through regular com- 
el Senek, American books in the sci- 
nces and technology, particularly, are in strong 
demand all over de wae é 


Rise of Modern Communism, by Mas- 
simo Salvidori 
Profiles In Courage, by John F. Kennedy 


Jokn F. Kennedy, by James MacGregor 
Burns 


The use of American textbooks in ed- 
ucational institutions overseas establishes 
a bridge for the communication of ideas, 
As a part of our book translation pro- 
gram, we support the translation, pub- 
lication, and distribution of textbooks for 
use in the educational systems of a num- 
ber of countries including, especially, 
Burma, Indonesia, India, Israel, Pakistan, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, and the United Arab 
Republic? The textbooks, selected in 
consultation with local ministries of ed- 
ucation, may cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, as in the case of the United Arab 
Republic, where university texts are be- 
ing made available on industrial training, 
engineering, agriculture, pure and ap- 
plied sciences, and the teaching of Eng- 
lish. The enthusiasm with which our text- 
books are received in other countries is 
illustrated by such examples as these: 
While awarding prizes to original Hindi 
works for literary excellence, the Uttar 
Pradesh State Government of India cited 
the Hindi translations of Democracy and 
Education, by John Dewey, and Under- 
standing Science, by William H. Crouse, 
as being especially significant. The first 
textbook translated and published in 
Korea, A Short Course in Organic Chem- 
istry, by Hart and Shuets, was adopted 
in eight Korean colleges and universities. 

2 The funds for the support of this program 
have been made available to the Agency under 
the provisions of the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954. Other 
countries which have received pacar 

ri reseni 

ance under the Are Riario. Brazil, Colombia, 
France, Greece, Iran, Italy, Korea, Nepal, Peru, 
Spain, Thailand, Turkey, and Vietnam. Most 
of the funds for textbook programs in these 
fourteen countries have been exhausted, and 
there is little likelihood that additional funds 
will be made available under the Act. 
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More than 700 copies were sold within 
the first month of its publication. 


The Private Sector 

We also provide assistance to American 
book publishers, thereby facilitating their 
commercial distribution of books in Eng- 
lish in selected overseas areas. The books 
are sold commercially in kiosks and book- 
stalls at prices which most foreign read- 
ers can afford to pay. Over 5,000,000 
books have been marketed under this 
program since its inception in 1956. To 
meet the need for books in French-speak- 
ing areas of Africa, we are beginning a 
new kind of enterprise. Under this new 
program, paperback books in French 
translation will be published and sold 
through commercial channels at modest 
prices, 

Another means by which we promote 
the distribution of American books abroad 
is our Informational Media Guaranty 
Program. It enables foreign importers, 
faced with a shortage of US dollars, to 
make payment in their own currency for 
American books and periodicals as well 
as other information media. The foreign 
currency received under this program 
may be exchanged for dollars from a re- 
volving fund administered by the Infor- 
mation Agency. 

Our usta libraries and book programs 
provide support for many other activities 
which promote cultural interchange and 
a better understanding of the meaning of 
America. These supporting activities are 
carried on by our information and cul- 
tural centers,* where we sponsor and help 

‘The Agency maintains 176 United States 
Information Centers in 80 countries, These cen- 
ters are the Agency’s operating bases for con- 
ducting its communications media services: the 
Broadcasting Service, the Motion Picture Serv- 
ice, the Television Service, the Press and Pub- 
lications Service, and the Information Center 
Service. All of these services, including espe- 
cially the last, which services the Agency’s 
overseas libraries, are engaged to some extent 
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to promote lectures, seminars, forums, 
discussion groups, English conversation 
circles, and educational conferences. Since 
a large percentage of our library patrons 
are educators, teachers, and students, as 
well as government officials interested in 
improving education, our centers typi- 
cally work closely with local schools and 
universities, ministries of education, and 
other educational organizations. They, in 
turn, regard our libraries as an important 
resource for educational information and 
materials. 


Educational Assistance 


In seeking assistance, these govern- 
ment officials and educators, especially if 
they represent countries with backward 
or slowly developing economies, share an 
urgent and understandable desire to es- 
tablish viable educational systems with a 
minimum of delay. For their purposes, 
carbon copies of current educational sys- 
tems and practices in the United States 
will not suffice. Instead, they need assist- 
ance on their particular and special edu- 
cational requirements, assistance which 
will enable them to exploit as fully as 
possible the results of the recent devel- 
opments in educational techniques and 
methods. Information of this type, as well 
as on American advances in science and 
technology, are an important part of our 
overseas servicing. 

Sometimes our assistance to educa- 
tional leaders is in the form of book pres- 
entations. For example, we recently gave 
the Nepali Government College of Edu- 
cation a set of 250 books on education. 
It is an integrated collection, consisting 
chiefly of books on teaching methods 


in educational and cultural activities. The 
Agency also assists 128 binational centers in 35 
countries. These centers are private educational 
institutions, chiefly occupied in teaching Eng- 
lish, but engaged also in other types of cultural 
interchange. 


and graded readers in different subjects. 
The College of Education will use the 
collection in several ways: in its own 
Practice School, on loan to its “normal 
schools” in the hinterland, as models for 
developing texts for Nepali schools, and 
in classroom teaching. 

On other occasions, we lend book col- 
lections to educational leaders who are 
undertaking well defined projects. Thus, 
the Secretary General of the Pakistan 
Inter-University Board visited our Ka- 
rachi library last February and borrowed 
sixteen volumes on curriculum develop- 
ment in undergraduate colleges for use 
by a committee preparing an outline of 
courses for indigenous colleges in Paki- 
stan. In addition, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion borrowed 37 textbooks for the use 
of a committee which is writing his- 
tory textbooks for Pakistani secondary 
schools. 

One of our most promising educational 
activities, an activity shared with the 
US Department of State, is that of as- 
sisting in the establishment of American 
studies courses in more and more foreign 
universities. Several years ago, for ex- 
ample, by making a number of book 
presentations, the Agency encouraged 
the teaching of American studies in In- 
dian universities. Partially as a result of 


5 Although courses in American history, lit- 
kay and language are offered in many 
oreign universities and secondary schools, their 
content is frequently obsolete. Moreover, such 
igs prepared without knowledgeable help, 

ave often perpetuated among successive gen- 
erations of students inadequate or erroneous 
interpretations of the United States. 

To assist in establishing American studies 
courses, the US government has helped univer- 
Sities to recruit qualified American professors, 
presented American book collections to univer- 
sity libraries, and awarded grants for the pur- 
Sena of collections selected in each case by a 

national committee composed of representa- 
ee of the local university and of the US 
Rubasy: (See the Twenty-Sixth Semi-annual 

€port on Educational Exchange Activities, p. 

44, U. S. Printing Office, June 22, 1961.) 


those presentations, American studies 
programs have been established in uni- 
versities in the Calcutta, Bombay, New 
Delhi, and Madras areas. We have been 


assisting those programs from time to 
time with presentations of book collec- 
tions and periodical subscriptions in the 
domains of literature, history, govern- 
ment, and education. 

Another demonstration of Indian in- 
terest in American studies occurred in 
Madras in the spring of 1960, when some 
35 South Indian professors, lecturers, and 
readers in the field of history attended 
an Agency sponsored seminar on “Prob- 
lems of History.” Following the seminar, 
a number of the delegates expressed in- 
terest in establishing courses in Ameri- 
can history, or courses closely allied to 
American history, at their institutions. 
To assist them in doing so, we presented 
four collections of books on American 
history, with approximately fifty titles in 
each collection, to college and university 
libraries.® 


Collision of Ideologies 

Our overseas libraries, book programs, 
and related activities obviously help peo- 
ple in other countries to gain a better 
understanding and appreciation of the 
meaning of America. The importance of 
these programs and related activities can 
scarcely be exaggerated in the current 
ideological struggle. This is readily ap- 
parent inasmuch as last year, according 
to the best information available, the 
Sino-Soviet bloc published 1,075 book 
titles in 29 languages for a total of more 
than 40,000,000 copies. Many of those 


6 The American studies courses, to be sure, 
are an important development in education 
abroad; but they are only a small part of the 
larger effort being made under such well estab- 
lished activities as the Fulbright exchange of 
scholars, researchers, and students; the national 
and international schools abroad, and United 
States participation in UNESCO. 
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titles were of textbooks in foreign lan- 
guages which were destined for coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
This total of 40,000,000 copies is impres- 
sive by any standard of comparison. Yet 
it represents only a fraction of the total 
distribution of communist books abroad. 
The percentage of such books 
probably is printed in foreign countries 
under contract with such firms as the 
Soviet Union’s Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga 
(International Book) and China’s Guozi 
Shudian, the official book export organ- 
izations of the respective countries. 
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The ideological challenge posed by 
the Sino-Soviet bloc and by communist 
book publishers and distributors in many 
foreign countries is not to be taken 
lightly. As the principal governmental 
agency concerned with overseas book 
programs, we are fully aware of the great 
effort which will be required in the com- 

months and years. By means of 
expanded book programs now in opera- 
tion, as well as by new programs cur- 
rently being devised, we intend to do 
our part to meet that challenge success- 


fully. 


Peace vs. Christmas. Happily, it didn’t 
spoil our Christmas, but we were unsea- 
sonally dismayed by another bit of evi- 
dence of how false the Daughters of the 
American Revolution are to their proud 
origins. Just before the holiday, the 
Daughters were urged by their National 
Defense Committee (sic!) not to buy the 
Christmas cards sold by the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund. As it was quoted 
in the press, The National Defender, 
published by the par in Washington, car- 
ried the following remarkable admoni- 
tion to the descendants of Hamilton, the 
various Adamses, Ethan Allen, and their 
startlingly diverse comrades in arms: 


_ This plan to associate the United Na- 
tions with Christmas and have it replace 
the religious aspect of Christmas is be- 
lieved to be part of a broader Commu- 
nist plan to destroy all religious beliefs 
and customs so that one day we shall 
awaken to find that December 25 is be- 
ing celebrated as a One World Peace 
Festival instead of the birthday of Christ. 


As we read the new Testament, we 
Suspect that Jesus would smile in benign 
triumph at the prospect of a One World 
Peace Festival as a way of recognizing 
his birthday. He spoke a great deal about 
the brotherhood of man (a very one- 
worldish idea); the ideal of peace was 
central in his teachings, and when he 
said, “Suffer the little children to come 
unto me,” he didn’t seem to be excepting 
needful youngsters anywhere. 

As for the ancestors of the Daughters, 
their ideas have proved even mightier 
than their swords, and it is the glow of 
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those ideas that is warming hosts of men 
this very moment in Asia, in Africa, and 
—hopefully—in Hungary and Cuba and 
China and even somewhere in the Soviet 
Union. We think that glow can be 
brightened a bit by a simple, humbly 
worldly fact about the proceeds earned 
by the UN Children’s Fund cards: At 
$1.25 for a box of ten cards, each sale 
can provide 300 glasses of milk for mal- 
nourished kids in underprivileged coun- 
tries. 

The par could usefully return to the 
New Testament for the basis of some 
serious soul-searching, and the Children’s 
Fund continues to command our sup- 


port and our respect. 


Ekk 


Teen-Age Commerce. If the power of 
the dollar remains as potent as we think 
it is, adolescents are a decided power 
these days in the American economy. 
The 1960 census indicates, for example, 
that the approximately 17 million teen- 
agers in the United States have a purchas- 
ing power of almost $10 billion per year! 
Kids between 14 and 19 not only spend 
between $4 and $20 a week; they exercise 
considerable influence on home pur- 
chases of such things as clothing, radios 
and TV sets, cars, and other products. 
Adolescents buy more than half the sin- 
gle phonograph records sold in the na- 
tion, spend over $300 million each year 
on toiletries, and 1% million of them 
own and operate automobiles. 

These facts not only underscore the 
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extent to which business men must con- 
sider teen-agers as important customers. 
They also emphasize the importance of 
developing greater sophistication among 
adolescent youngsters with respect to 
the economic facts of life. An interesting 
move in this direction is that sponsored 
by Junior Achievement, Inc, (s00 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 36), a national 
organization which helps high school stu- 
dents to form and operate their own 
small-scale business as a form of pre-busi- 
ness training. 

Under the guidance of volunteers from 
the business and industrial community, 
groups of high school boys and girls or- 
ganize themselves into “corporations,” 
sell stock at 50 cents per share (under 
rules established by Junior Achieve- 
ment), manufacture products, sell them 
on the open market, maintain appropriate 
financial records, and distribute their 
profits. Geared to the school year, the 
companies are typically formed in 
tember and go deliberi out of a 
ness in May. If they have been profitable 
(most of them are), they return the 
stockholders’ investment along with a 
liquidation dividend. If they wind up in 
the red, they pro-rate their assets among 
the original investors, following the prac- 
tice of any business that fails. 

Most of these little corporations are 
capitalized at about $100 and show gross 
sales over the year of about $300 with 
profits of around $25. Their products 
range from ceramic earrings to such items 
as barbecue grills or TV tables. Regard- 
less of what they make, the participating 
youngsters get a taste of real business 
experience. Currently, there are some 
communities across the country in which 
Junior Achievement programs are func- 
tioning, some in such large cities as New 
York and Los Angeles, some in towns 
with only a few thousand population. In 
each case, cooperation between business 
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leaders and school authorities forms the 
basis for the enterprise. 
xk x 


Ugly American at Home. Reporting 
not long ago to the American Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and State Uni- 
versities, two committees, one headed by 
Dr. Harry R. Wellman of the University 
of California and the other by Dean John 
W. McConnell of Cornell, urged that US 
institutions educate as many as possible 
of the prospective leaders of the now un- 
derdeveloped countries, but they warned 
that piecemeal and uncoordinated pro- 
grams may risk the setting of severe anti- 
American sentiments in the participants 
from abroad. Too many well intentioned 
enterprises pay too little attention to 
helping the foreign student adjust to the 
language, customs, and social life of 
American colleges, and too seldom does 
his American training fit the needs of 
leadership in his home nation. On the 
other hand, the land-grant colleges and 
universities, with their tradition of meet- 
ing the needs of rising industrial society 
and concentrating on the technological 
and agricultural trends that are most rel- 
event to such economies, can potentially 
play a most important role in this vital 
aspect of international education. 

Men of good will can only say a fer- 
vent amen. But somebody ought to re- 
mind us once again that we can expect 
both too much and the wrong things 
from such a venture. The fact remains 
that when a culture that is profoundly 
different from our own comes in contact 
with us, the resulting friction is liable to 
be a bit uncomfortable. That the contact 
is necessary for increased understanding 
means neither that it is sufficient nor that 
it is painless for either party. Moreover, 
positive changes are likely to come slowly 
in many cases and sometimes not at all. 
There are many leaders of “new” nations 


who were educated at Harvard, Oxford, 
or the Sorbonne who are by no means 
convinced Westerners. 

Nor should they be. Our aim in un- 
dertaking this task is not to impose ob- 
ligations, buy friendship, or convert dif- 
ferently disposed people to our particular 
ways and values. Our goal is to develop 
mutual respect and to establish an inter- 
national Zeitgeist in which the leaders 
(and the peoples) of diverse nations and 
cultures can peacefully search for the 
commonalities that bind mankind and 
for the social means in a shrunken world 
by which all individuals may find their 
greatest degree of fulfillment as members 
of human groups. This objective imposes 
a heavier burden of responsibility on us 
than it does on our less fortunate neigh- 
bors from across the seas. Until we know 
the weight and character of that burden 
intimately and have committed ourselves 
to carrying it cheerfully, we shall do less 
than our best for ourselves or for the 
more than 53,000 foreign students whom 
we annually welcome into our univer- 
sities, 


* * * 


Philosophy of Education Contest. The 
Philosophical Library (15 East oth 
Street, New York City 16) announces its 
1962 essay contest. A prize of $500 will 
be awarded for the winning essay on 
“Toward a New Philosophy of Educa- 
tion.” Manuscripts should be between 
25,000 and 75,000 words and will be ac- 
cepted only from members of the teach- 
ing profession. Closing on 15 September, 
1962, the contest will be judged by a 
committee consisting of Professor Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, Professor Virgilius 
Ferm, and Dr. Dagobert D. Runes. 


xk xx 


Guidance Workers, Convene! The 
American Personnel and Guidance As- 


sociation will hold its annual convention 
in Chicago from 16 to 19 April, 1963. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the Association's headquarters at 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


x*~* * 


International Potpourri. The problem 
of finding living accomodations for un- 
married teachers in country areas is being 
attacked in novel ways by the New Zea- 
land Education t and the 
Auckland Education Board. Because part 
of the difficulty stems from a shortage of 
bedrooms in family homes, bedrooms on 
wheels are suggested. Two have been 
constructed in such a fashion that they 
can be towed to their destination, at- 
tached to the home of a willing local 
resident, and moved into by the teacher. 
. . . In Australia, 2,000 secondary school 
children in Melbourne are being taught 
mathematics by television and another 
2,000 taught the same curriculum by con- 
ventional procedures. Sponsored jointly 
by the Australian Broadcasting Commis- 
sion and the Department of Education 
for Victoria, this experiment is a follow- 
up to the recent one in Sydney, where 
televised instruction in the social studies 
was the subject matter under scrutiny. 
. . . The three basic aims of the Japanese 
Language Commission, established in 
1950, are to improve the language, to 
promote language instruction, and to do 
research on Romanized Japanese. Its rec- 
ommendations so far have been adopted 
by government agencies, the press, and 
the writers and publishers of school text- 
books. Recently, however, strong Op- 
position has arisen to bringing Japanese 
closer to a phonetic system on the ground 
that it will “spoil the language” . . . And 
everywhere the automobile! Last April, 
a decree by the Minister of Education 
made compulsory the teaching of road 
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safety and traffic in all Spanish 
avi ena 

is never resorted to, 
he oera ha ar aioe poe 
for the best new textbooks for civics 
classes. The Soviet Union will award 75, 
50, 30 and 15 thousand rubles to the four 
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erates (about six per cent) in its 
lation. ... 


HOWARD E. GRUBER 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. 


The process of science education 


SCIENCE HAS A DUAL CHARACTER: It is at 
once a body of knowledge and a way of 
thought. In the process of scientific in- 
quiry, man examines nature and trans- 
forms his observations into general forms 
comprehensible to other men. From the 
individual’s own work, and from other 
men’s responses to it, new images and 
new questions arise, and so the cycle con- 
tinues. The work of inquiry is always 
carried out in the light of existing knowl- 
edge, the crystallization of man’s past ef- 
forts. 

It would seem that upon the emerg- 
ence of a society in which science plays 
such a large part as in our own, educated 
men would come to enjoy the world in 
new ways, intangible but vital—a deeper 
appreciation of the unity of nature, an 
excited respect for the creations of man, 
a sense of the power of human coopera- 
tion, heightened confidence in men’s own 
ability to solve problems by the tools of 
science. 

_ Unhappily, there is a widespread feel- 
ing of unease that a different set of in- 
tangibles prevail, bespeaking the frag- 
mentation of nature into disciplines, the 
Separation of men from nature in institu- 
tions of inhuman scale, and the alienation 
of man from man in coteries and closed 
groups of all sorts. As intellectuals, we 
are haunted by phrases like “the two 
cultures” and “the lonely crowd” and 


gripped by images of irrationality and 
alienation depicted in novels like The 
Stranger and The Trial. As technologists 
and inventors, possessed of fabulous 
powers of creation, we dream and plan 
our own destruction. As laymen, baffled 
by it all, we are as much threatened as 
benefited by the advance of knowledge. 
Most of the time, we enjoy neither the 
pleasures of invention nor those of un- 
derstanding. As the edifice of science 
grows more imposing, it grows more 
intimidating, becoming a screen between 
the individual and reality rather than a 
lens by which to see it. And as man’s 
technological achievements expand, his 
personal significance seems to shrink. 
These are imposing paradoxes. Every 
teacher lives in their shadow. I would 
like to examine some aspects of science 
education in the light of these uneasy 
feelings. First, I will discuss the necessity 
of teaching about science-as-thought. 
Then I will describe some of my own re- 
search findings in connection with a 
training program for science teachers, 
suggesting that high school science teach- 
ers transmit to their students a very poor 
conception of the nature of the scien- 
tific enterprise. Finally, I will examine 
the contemporary image of the scientist. 


Process vs. Facts 
Why must we teach science-as- 
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thought? My own first answer, perhaps a 
little too naive, was that science is 
thought, and it is false to teach about 
it only as a body of knowledge. More 
serious reflection suggests that teaching 
science-as-thought may do much to al- 
leviate the uneasy feelings of alienation 
and fragmentation described above. 
Moreover, teaching science-as-knowl- 
edge without adequate attention to the 
means of getting knowledge may actu- 
ally impair intellectual development and 
weaken the individual’s ability to cope 
with the problems of living in the very 
age of science. 

The separate subjects composing sci- 
ence are often fragmentary and highly 
detailed; the unity of nature is a vision 
that scientists pursue, not a settled 
achievement. Only by experiencing sci- 
ence as thought can the student enjoy his 
share of that vision. If science is taught 
only as a body of established knowledge, 
the student has a series of brief encoun- 
ters with a somewhat arbitrary sampling 
of what is known. These may only serve 
to impress him with the difficulty and 
disjointedness of the subject matter, in- 
timidating him from pursuing it further. 

If science is not taught as a way of 
thought, the personal activity of the 
scientist can never be brought home to 
the student. Science-as-knowledge is de- 
liberately impersonal. Much of its power 
derives from the success with which 
scientists have learned to eliminate the 
tortuous paths they actually follow, pre- 
senting in scientific journals only the 
successful, publicly communicable as- 
pects of their work. But why should edu- 
cation imitate scientific journals? If we 
want to engage the student in the proc- 
ess of science-as-thought, we must permit 
him to experience it himself, to observe 
it in his teachers, and to learn about it in 
the lives of scientists. 

Let us take the full measure of the 
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phrase, “science-as-thought.” Human 
thought is never a straightforward combi- 
nation of logic and observation. Scientists 
make use of non-rational images, log- 
ically irrelevant steps which are neverthe- 
less necessary to their own thinking. 
They make mistakes and backtrack and 
correct themselves, often to find that they 
are still wrong. They blind themselves, 
sometimes intentionally, to important 
problems in order to simplify their work. 
Sometimes the simplification works; 
sometimes it leads them astray. Ques- 
tions pop into their heads uninvited. So- 
lutions occur to them unexpectedly, in 
dreams or on trolley cars. They howl 
with pleasure or pain, depending on how 
their work goes. Much of the time, too, 
they are rational beings, thinking logi- 
cally, inventing precise instruments and 
making beautiful observations, devising 
elegant experiments, cooperating with 
their colleagues. But regardless of their 
intricate, personal methods of work, if 
they are to make science, they must per- 
sist until they can eventually submit 
themselves to the disciplined scrutiny of 
their colleagues. It is this oscillation be- 
tween private and public modes of 
thought that ensures the coupling of cre- 
ativity with the self-corrective character 
of science, giving rise to original work 
as well as to high standards of argument 
and evidence. The non-scientist has 
something to learn from this style of 
work, 

No simple sketch can convey the rich- 
ness of science-as-thought, and by the 
same token the topic cannot be dismissed 
with a few phrases near the beginning of 
a text. It must pervade the whole of sci- 
ence teaching. If we fail to make it do 
so, the student may be repelled by scr 
ence because he wants more than to 
know a little of what other men have 
found out; he wants an activity that he 
can engage in as a person. 


Finally, although styles of thought 
vary from field to field and change from 
time to time, it is nevertheless true that 
scientific attitudes and modes of thought 
are the most general attributes of science, 
the ones most likely to be of value to 
the educated but non-scientist public. 
When students learn about science-as- 
knowledge to the exclusion of science- 
as-thought, they may at the same time 
be learning to rely too much on the ex- 
perts who have the knowledge and too 
little on their own intellectual powers. 


The Science Teacher 


Whatever other qualifications he must 
have, therefore, if the science teacher is 
to teach the non-scientist and the scien- 
tist-not-yet, he must have a strong grasp 
of the intellectual character of scientific 
inquiry. I would like to forestall an un- 
profitable argument by emphasizing that 
this criterion for the preparation of sci- 
ence teachers does not displace but com- 
plements the more conventional criteria 
of subject-matter knowledge and teach- 
ing proficiency. The three sets of criteria 
are distinct parts of an indivisible whole; 
the teacher who cannot satisfy all of 
them may do more harm than good. 

Examination of the preparation of 
Science teachers provides a useful case 
in point in thinking about the developing 
Place of science in American society. If 
these teachers are being prepared to pre- 
sent a one-sided image of science-as- 
knowledge, then it must also be faced 
that they are being prepared to add to 
the individual’s sense of helplessness, 
ae than diminish it. For this reason, 
oo given to teaching about sci- 
ie ought is a real touchstone for 

3 ng science teaching. 

pey the most important recent 
RA che in the preparation of sci- 
T chers is the efflorescence of in- 

S mainly for secondary school 


teachers of science and mathematics, sub- 
sidized by the National Science Founda- 
tion. In the academic year, 1961-62, 
about 11,000 secondary school teachers 
will participate in 225 in-service insti- 
tutes in 47 states and Puerto Rico. About 
20,000 secondary school and college 
teachers attended 398 summer institutes 
in the summer of 1961. About 1,500 sec- 
ondary school teachers will attend 43 aca- 
demic year institutes in 1961-62. The 
summer and year institutes are very well 
subsidized, providing full tuition and liv- 
ing and travel expenses for most of those 
granted nsr Fellowships. 

The primary aim of these institutes is 
to “strengthen subject-matter compe- 
tence,” deliberately eschewing courses in 
educational method. In the in-service in- 
stitutes, some attention is paid to educa- 
tional method. Although “subject-matter 
competence” is a vague enough term, evi- 
dence based on a study of the academic 
year institutes suggests that the goals 
they pursue and attain do not usually sat- 
isfy the first criterion given here, the 
teacher's grasp of the general character of 
scientific inquiry (3, 4)- 

In the first year of this study, attention 
was concentrated on 55 Fellows at a sin- 
gle academic year institute (Ayt) at a 
large, midwestern state university. The 
Fellows were all experienced teachers, 
highly intelligent and well motivated, By 
conventional standards, they made good 
academic progress, the majority of them 
receiving a newly established degree, 
Master of Basic Science. In spite of these 
successes, one significant area was Un- 
duly neglected: the need to convey to 
the high school teacher, and ultimately 
to his pupil, something of the way in 
which scientists work and think. Evi- 
dence for this failing of the institute 
came from three sources: a test of 
knowledge of the history of science, 2 
test of beliefs about the philosophy of 
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science, and the analysis of a series of 
tape-recorded samples of the actual 
teaching behavior of the Fellows. 

The use of the history of science test 
is based on the modest hypothesis that a 
teacher who is ignorant of the manner 
in which scientific thought has developed 
in the past will be hampered in his efforts, 
if any, to convey a sense of this process 
to his students. Since we had no pre- 
established standard for judging ade- 
quacy of knowledge in this area, we 
asked four ayı faculty members to sug- 
gest a minimum passing score. Of 52 Fel- 
lows taking the test, all but two fell be- 
low this standard. In one series of 
questions, the Fellows were asked to ar- 
range sets of three names in chronologi- 
cal order, the sets being chosen to avoid 
testing the Fellow on the knowledge of 
specific dates. Some of the sets of three 
names were: Faraday, Hertz, Maxwell; 
Copernicus, Galileo, Newton; Darwin, 
Lamarck, Linnaeus. On most of these 
items, the Fellows’ performance was lit- 
tle better than chance. Similarly, the test 
of the philosophy of science indicated 
that the Fellows had given little thought 
to issues in this area. 


Performance Failures 


Obviously, the ultimate test of the ef- 
fects of the ayr program would be an 
analysis of changes in the actual teaching 
done by the Fellows. The closest we 
could come to this ideal was to obtain 
sample teaching performances from some 
of the Fellows at the beginning and end 
of the program. Twice during the year, 
each of 20 Fellows was asked to prepare 
and deliver a talk on a topic in which 
he was particularly interested and on 
which he would feel competent to teach 
a high school class composed of students 
with considerable background in science 
and mathematics. Although the talks 
were actually delivered to an audience of 
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three humans and one tape recorder, the 
Fellows, when interviewed later, indi- 
cated that these artificial circumstances 
had not bothered them and that they felt 
the talks were representative of ones they 
would actually present in high school 
teaching. 

The talks we heard were demonstra- 
tions of very competent teaching. In 
poise, fluency, “subject-matter compe- 
tence,” and clarity of presentation, the 
Fellows were very impressive. But they 
were almost entirely preoccupied with 
presenting science as a body of estab- 
lished knowledge. Hardly any indica- 
tion was ever given of the way in which 
knowledge is achieved; the sense of the 
scientist’s intellectual activity—his ques- 
tioning, hypothesizing, experimenting, 
groping, and revising of ideas—were al- 
most entirely absent. By the same token, 
of course, nothing was conveyed of the 
scientist’s pleasure (or, for that matter, 
his suffering) in these intellectual activi- 
ties. There was no perceptible change in 
the character of the talks from the be- 
ginning to the end of the academic year, 
except that at the end, new content, 
learned in specific courses, was sometimes 
included. In short, rather than depicting 
science as a human activity in which the 
student himself might engage, these 
teachers depicted science only as an im- 
personal crystallization of theories and 
facts. 

In the second year of the study, nine 
academic year institutes in nine different 
universities were studied. As before, the 
major focus of attention was an attempt 
to evaluate the Fellows’ approach to sci- 
ence teaching at the end of the training 
year: Do they approach science teaching 
in a manner designed to convey a con- 
ception of science as a way of thought, 
or as a set of established facts and doc- 
trines? Since it was impractical to obtain 
records of actual teaching from such a 


Table 1 


Emphasis on Conveying Science-as-Thought: 
Sample Teaching Outlines Subdivided by Topic 


Degree of Emphasis 
Negligible Moderate Strong Total 
N % N % N, 90 N %* 
Biology 46 62.2 7 9.4 21 28.4 74 ie 
Physics 45 61.6 7 9.6 21 28.8 73 100 
Chemistry 25 69.5 2 5.5 9 25.0 36 100 
Miscellaneous 14 “737 4 21.0 I 5.3 19 100 
Total 130 64.4 20 9.9 52 25.7 202 100 
* Percentages are totalled horizontally. 
widespread group, we obtained, instead, Some Findings 


outlines made in preparation for a hy- 
pothetical talk to a high school audience. 
A total of 202 outlines were rated on the 
extent to which science was presented as 
thought rather than doctrine. All rating 
was done blind, and the rater was in- 
structed to “lean over backwards” (i.e., 
to give credit for any hint of an effort 
to present science as thought). Two rat- 
ing scales were used. The first scale, “sci- 
ence as a way of thought,” measured the 
Fellow’s presentation of science as a way 
of investigating things, his attention to 
theory, and his portrayal of science as a 
process of acquiring information not 
only for its own sake, but to settle mean- 
ingful questions. The second scale, “his- 
torical orientation,” measured the Fel- 
low’s effort to trace the development of 
ideas and information presented, either 
through the interrelation of the work of a 
number of investigators or the course of 
a single individual’s investigations. It 
should be clear from the description of 
these rating scales that teaching science 
as thought or inquiry, in the sense here 
employed, does mot mean reference to 
cut-and-dried rules labeled as “the” sci- 
entific method. 


On the basis of these ratings, the out- 
lines were divided into three groups, lay- 
ing strong, moderate, or negligible em- 
phasis on science-as-thought. The results, 
subdivided by the topics of the outlines, 
are presented in Table 1. 

In Table 1, the “miscellaneous” cate- 
gory includes talks that might be clas- 
sified as general science: geology, psy- 
chology, forestry, etc. The similarity 
among the fields is striking, except that 
the miscellaneous group suffers slightly 
by comparison with the others. In the 
main, the results confirm the unfavorable 
finding of the first year’s work: Toward 
the end of a year of advanced training 
specially designed for high school teach- 
ers, two-thirds of the Fellows showed 
only a negligible concern for teaching 
about science as a way of thought. 

But a closer analysis of the results 
shows considerable variation among the 
nine avis and, moreover, a definite rela- 
tionship between the nature of each AYI 
program and the teaching done by its 
Fellows. 

At the time the sample teaching out- 
lines were collected, each Fellow was 
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asked to fill out a questionnaire which 
provided a basis for a description of each 
AYI program in terms of the Fellows’ 
background, their perception of the ob- 
jectives of avı, and their report of the 
way in which the ayı was con- 
ducted. One of the questions was framed 
to give a fairly concrete picture of the 
way in which the Fellows spent their time 
during the Institute year. They were 
asked to estimate the percent of time in 
to each of 17 different behaviors. On an 
a priori basis, these behaviors were clas- 
sified into three major groups: 


The passive-receptive included 
classes, ae class 


The independent-study group included 
ing unassigned materials, doing inde- 


In every institute, passive-receptive ac- 
tivities got the lion’s share of the time 
(mean for 9 Avis = 66%), the remainder 
being divided about equally between ac- 
tive participation (mean = 18%) and 
independent study (mean = 15%). 
These and other aspects of the avr pro- 
grams were correlated with the criterion 
variable, the percent of Fellows in each 
AYI whose sample teaching outlines were 
rated as indicating strong emphasis on 
teaching science-as-thought. 

Three main results emerged. First, 
the more time allotted to educational 
activities classified as “active participa- 
tion,” the more the Fellows stressed 
teaching science-as-thought (p = .70). 
Second, the more opportunity the Fel- 
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lows were given to choose their 
courses, the more they stressed 
science-as-thought (p = .69). Finally, the 
harder the Fellows in an ayı program 
worked, the less they stressed teaching 
science-as-thought (p = —.78). 

It should be pointed out that the Fel- 
lows in all nine ayis worked very hard, 
the mean hours worked per week rang- 
ing from 56 hours in the “laziest” ayt to 
71 hours in the most industrious. 

The picture that emerges of an AYI 
whose Fellows laid strong emphasis on 
teaching science-as-thought is of an in- 
stitution that treated its Fellows in a ma- 
ture way, allowing time for discussion 
of ideas and opportunity for individual 
selection of courses, and avoiding over- 
doses of academic busy-work. 

Although the correlation was not sta- 
tistically significant, one surprising result 
deserves discussion. There was a negative 
relationship between time devoted to in- 
dependent study and teaching science-as- 
thought. In particular, we had expected 
that thesis work or the actual conduct of ` 
scientific investigation would increase a ~ 
Fellow’s concern for and grasp of ways 
of teaching science-as-thought. But an in- 
spection of thesis topics in those avis that 
required them suggests that most of them 
dealt with science education rather than 
science proper. Moreover, it appears that 
theses and other research problems were 
often grafted onto a very crowded sched- 
ule of conventional courses. In planning: 
programs for teachers, it should be kept — 
in mind that the nature of research ex- 
perience is quite variable; and especially 
in a one-year training program, research 
topics must be chosen carefully if they ` 
are to contribute to awakening new at- 
titudes toward science. Thesis rese: 
conducted in a spirit of routine fulfill- 
ment of a degree requirement may sim- 
ply consume time that might be better 
spent in other pursuits. It need hardly — 


be said that I am not suggesting that re- 
search experience be eliminated from the 
preparation of teachers. Rather, appro- 
priate research opportunities must be ar- 
ranged if they are to be of value to the 
prospective teacher. 


Effects of Instruction 

Why do training programs stressing 
passive-receptive teaching methods foster 
the teaching of science as established 
knowledge, while programs stressing ac- 
tive participation foster the teaching of 
science as a way of thought? Two some- 
what different hypotheses suggest them- 
selves, both fitting in with studies of stu- 
dents’ thought processes in the classroom 
(2, 5). 

First, listening to lectures may actu- 
ally suppress any embryonic tendencies 
to approach science as a process of in- 
tellectual inquiry. The listener, con- 
stantly striving to keep up with a highly 
trained, well prepared lecturer, must i 
cipline himself mot to think. Otherwise, 
he will lose the thread of the lecture, and 
his notes will become a disorganized 
jumble of his own questions and ideas, 
confused with the instructor’s presenta- 
tion. This self-imposed restriction might 
actually enhance the listener’s general in- 
tellectual development if a lively discus- 
sion followed the lecture, but with stu- 
dents pursuing a busy schedule, this is 
rarely the case. Second, the process of 
discussion is itself a form of thought sim- 
ilar to scientific inquiry. The main func- 
tion of a discussion is the exploration of 
ideas; the main function of a lecture is 
usually the presentation of knowledge. 
The social dialogue begun in discussion 
is continued as an inner dialogue, or 
thought. In discussions of science, the 
prospective science teacher has the op- 
portunity to try his own skill at formu- 
lating and reformulating the thinking 
that lies behind the formidable array of 


they had a median of 57 semester 

of science and mathematics courses, well 
above average for secondary school 
teachers; by the end of the institute year 
(at the time we tested them), they had 
an additional 30 hours of course work, 
standards of preparation currently being 
proposed. From all we know about them, 


6 years). Altogether, American higher 
education has done as much to prepare 
them for teaching as it is likely to do 
for its secondary school teachers. If there 
is to be further improvement in their 
preparation, it must be largely qualitative 
rather than quantitative. The perform- 
ance of these ayrı Fellows indicates that 
such a change is necessary. If at the end 
of the institute year, only 25 per cent of 
these Fellows emphasized teaching sci- 
ence as a process of human intellectual 
inquiry, attention to this side of science 
must be rare indeed among less favored 
teachers. The chances are remote that a 
high school student taking a few courses 
in science will have even an occasi 
encounter with science-as-thought. 


Science and Scientists 
As might be expected, the popular con- 
ion of science and image of the sci- 
entist mirror the way in which science is 
taught. The scientific enterprise is popu- 
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larly seen as a matter of hard work rather 
than as creative thought (scientists prob- 
ably think that both are involved). High 
school graduates have only the vaguest 
idea of what sort of work science is, and 
they are not much attracted to it. Science 
is valued for its contributions to man’s 
health and prosperity, feared for its de- 
structive power, looked upon as a mys- 
terious compound of good and evil, but 
certainly not cherished as an enjoyable 
way of life. A few excerpts from Mar- 
garet Mead and Rhoda Métraux’s study 
of the image of the scientist among high- 
school students are illuminating: 


The scientist is a brain. He spends his days 
indoors, sitting in a laboratory, pouring 
things from one test tube into another. 
His work is uninteresting, dull, monoto- 
nous, tedious, time consuming. . . . He 

ects his family. . . . pays no attention 
to his wife, never plays with his children. 
He has no social life, no other intellectual 
interest, no hobbies or relaxations. He 
bores his wife, his children and their 
friends—for he has no friends of his own 
or knows only other scientists—with in- 
cessant talk that no one can understand; 
or else he pays no attention or has secrets 
he cannot share (77, p. 4). 


In short, the scientist is seen as a mysteri- 
ous drudge. 

It should be emphasized that the popu- 
lar image of science has a positive side, 
shaped mainly by the layman’s knowl- 
edge of the obvious technological fruits 
of science. Indeed, if the discussion of 
science is kept on an impersonal level, 
only the benign face of science may be 
visible. But when it comes down to the 
personal question of one’s own possible 
participation in science, the head turns, 
and the other face is seen. 

One unusual contribution to this pic- 
ture is Hirsch’s (8) content analysis of 
the image of the scientist in science fic- 
tion, tracing changes in that image from 
1926 to 1950. Hirsch found that in the 
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period 1926-29, the predominant form of 
solution of social problems in science fic- 
tion was through the human use of tech- 
nology and natural science. But times 
change, and in the period 1946-50, hu- 
man problems were most often solved by 
the intervention of alien beings from an- 
other planet or outer space. Is this alien- 
ation with a bang or a whimper? In ei- 
ther case, for many laymen the alien 
being is not extra-terrestrial in origin. He 
is a humanoid scientist—a depersonalized, 
fragmentary man. 

In short, those who wish to improve 
science education must face not one but 
three problems: transmitting science-as- 
knowledge, teaching science-as-thought, 
and developing a more wholesome image 
of the scientist. In current efforts to im- 
prove the preparation of science teachers, 
only the first of these is being given stead- 
fast attention. This is true not only of the 
academic year institutes, but also of re- 
cent proposals for the preparation of high 
school teachers like those promulgated by 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science (7). In these pro- 
posals, the overwhelming emphasis is 
given to preparing teachers to teach sci- 
ence-as-knowledge. I have the impression 
that the various groups for revising high 
school science textbooks and curricula, 
sponsored by the National Science Foun- 
dation, are giving considerably greater at- 
tention to the problem of teaching sci- 
ence-as-thought, but it may well turn 
out that even science teachers whose 
preparation is being strengthened by NsF- 
sponsored institutes will not be ready to 
make use of the new teaching materials 
now being devised for them. 


Principles Not Enough 


In connection with programs for text- 
book revision and proposals for teacher 
preparation, mention is sometimes made 
of stressing principles rather than facts. 


All well and good, but those engaged in 
these efforts should remember that prin- 


ciples can be taught as mechanically as 
facts (7, especially chapter 3). There is 
at least some good evidence that memory 
for principles is just as transitory as mem- 
ory for facts unless the student is given 
an opportunity to struggle actively and 
thoughtfully to discover the principles 
for himself (9). Such research should not 
be interpreted to mean that the student 
must be expected to flounder through the 
whole history of scientific thought. But 
he must be allowed some of the joys and 
pains of discovery if he is to know sci- 
ence-as-thought, and this means there 
must be some time allotted for flounder- 
ing, brooding, groping. When the stu- 
dent is really thinking, he does not make 
“steady” progress. 

Thinking is a time-consuming business. 
If we allow the student time to think, 
how much subject-matter coverage will 
we have to sacrifice? Until we make a 
thoroughgoing effort, we won't really 
know. Available evidence is contradic- 
tory but suggests that in the short run— 
for example, on a time-scale of one 
semester—there will be a slight sacrifice 
in “coverage.” On the other hand, if we 
consider what can be intelligently re- 
tained over longer periods of time, there 
may be a slight net gain in subject-mat- 
ter knowledge in addition to important 
gains in the more intangible areas I have 
been discussing (9, 70, 72). 

Although a great deal remains to be 
done, many techniques for teaching 
science-as-thought have already been in- 
vented. An inspection of the 1960 Sci- 
ence Teacher, official monthly publica- 
tion of the National Science Teachers’ 
Association, showed that every issue car- 
ried at least one article devoted to this 
theme, the ensemble of relevant arti- 
cles showing considerable sophistication 
about the history and philosophy of sci- 


ence and the nature of scientific creativ- 
ity as well as notable inventiveness in 
adapting methods of teaching to a wide 
range of age levels. But the theme of 
teaching science-as-thought is not receiv- 
ing anything like the attention necessary 
to modify the deeply rooted tradition 
of teaching science-as-knowledge. The 
problem is not so much to invent tech- 
niques as to assemble them, make them 
available, and, above all, prepare and 
encourage teachers to use them. 


Risk and Display 

One major obstacle to the teaching of 
science-as-thought is the network of ta- 
boos against the display of thought. Case 
studies in the history of science are 
avoided because they seem to involve out- 
moded ideas. (Would that some of our 
students could think Galileo’s outmoded 
thoughts! ) The thinking of the teacher is 
screened from the student because he feels 
it would be unseemly to exhibit his un- 
certainties. The thinking of the student is 
only permitted to occur in small amounts, 
mostly at home where other students 
won't know about it, mainly because it 
takes too much time. It would be help- 
ful to know more about the motives un- 
derlying these taboos. For the present, 
all we know is that science teachers pre- 
fer to present science-as-knowledge, 
partly because thinking is difficult, time- 
consuming, and uncertain in outcome. In 
making such comments, they display re- 
markable psychological insight, for 
thinking is all of those things. The only 
thing left to be said is that thinking and 
the examination of thought are essential 
to all education. In a mechanical age, if a 
teacher behaves like a machine for trans- 
mitting knowledge, he can probably be 
replaced by a machine. He is least re- 
placeable and most instructive when he 
reveals himself to his students as a man 
thinking. 
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as-knowledge is not opposed to the pres- 
entation of science-as-thought. Like twin 
stars, the two of science revolve 
around each other. All the intellectual 
operations of science-as-thought revolve 
about science-as-knowledge. Questions 
always arise within the framework of 
existing knowledge; observation is a 
“theory-laden undertaking” (6). 

There is, of course, a very legitimate 
and valuable sense in which science-as- 
knowledge is public and universal and 
therefore impersonal. This makes it all 
the more imperative to balance this side 
of the presentation of science with strong 
emphasis on science-as-thought. The lay- 
man particularly needs to see the essen- 
tial continuity between the groping, 

i problem-solving of every- 
day-life and the specialized efforts of sci- 
entific thought. If, in the rush to teach 
him things he should know, we fail to 
let him experience science as an enjoy- 
able human process in which he may 
himself engage, we encourage his con- 
tinuing to view it as a mysteriously com- 
plex product of alien minds. The chief 
value of teaching science-as-thought may 
well be to prevent the future layman 
from being intimidated by science. He 
must come to see that science’s unique 
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blend of empirical work and rational 
thought is a pattern of activity that he 
himself can enjoy and use for human 
ends. 
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American liberty and 
the educational process 


AMONG THE GREAT issues confronting our 
time, it is probable that the most central 
is the preservation and enhancement of 
the individual’s liberty. It is this ideal 
which led the United States to its posi- 
tion of pre-eminence among the world’s 
nations, and it is this ideal which ac- 
counts for some of the fire in the drives 
for independence now taking place all 
over the globe. That the quest for this 
particular grail has sometimes followed 
false roads neither invalidates the ideal 
nor reduces its power in the minds of 
men. 

For Americans, this position means 
that we can hardly be the champions of 
liberty abroad unless we protect and take 
clear pride in those domestic freedoms 
that are basic to our traditions and form 
the heart of our greatest historic docu- 
ments. Yet, as is often the case with fun- 
damental ideals, our notions of individual 
liberty are under stress, as they have 
been before, from the duress of an inter- 
national “emergency” which threatens to 
be characteristic of a considerable part of 
our future. Through an understandable 
but dangerous and destructive confusion 
of ends and means, there are groups who 
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would break the spine of our way of 
life in the nominal interest of preserving 
it. The John Birch Society, the Minute- 
men, and the Christian Anti-Communist 
Crusade are illustrations of these efforts 
to “defend” the principles of freedom by 
curtailment and emasculation. Such ef- 
forts are, of course, quite consistent with 
communist strategy: Preserve the great 
and compelling words—iiberty, individ- 
ual rights, personal dignity—but deny 
them, by force and pressure when neces- 
sary, to all but those who agree with of- 
ficial doctrine. 

In such circumstances, education is 
liable to prove one of the weakest strands 
in the whole vital web of free discussion 
and the free circulation of opinion. The 
impact of those who would restrict lib- 
erty falls most heavily against the great 
media of communication, a proper target 
for those who are frightened and distrust- 
ing of the productive frictions of free- 
dom. The press, however, can generally 
take care of itself, although its record has 
not always been as bright as one would 
hope. The pulpit, while hardly immune 
from extremist onslaughts from both Left 
and Right, still enjoys a kind of protec- 
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tion that is part of the connotation of 
the word sanctity, that still seems to re- 
flect a widespread degree of awe in the 
face of religious ideas and symbols de- 
spite the secular nature of the modern 
world. Freedom of assembly is usually 
forbidden only at the price of scandal 
and public arousal in spite of occasions 
when local officials thoughtfully deny a 
rostrum and hall to some group on the 
ground of fire hazards and “generally 
unsafe facilities.” But attacks on academic 
freedom seldom stir well organized and 
forceful resistance. The liberties of teach- 
ers can be curtailed with impunity, and 
the whole process of socialization, that 
formative dialogue between generations, 
is vulnerable to raids and massacres with 
few resources for defense. 

When we discuss “academic freedom” 
in this context, we are not, obviously, 
concerned with anything “academic” in 
any narrow sense. The basic assumption 
of our free way of life is that individual 
citizens are capable of thinking for them- 
selves and rightfully constitute the inde- 
pendent public from which government 
derives its authority. Thus, any teacher or 
preacher, writer or speaker (including, 
incidentally, the members of the John 
Birch Society and their ilk), who insists 
on the right to make up his own mind 
and express his views is acting in behalf 
of us all so long as he accords the same 
privilege to those who disagree with him, 

Parenthetically, it is worth noting 
here that in so far as the concept of 
academic freedom does relate specifically 
to the vocations of teaching and research 
and to specifically educational institu- 
tions, it has little to do with matters of 
job security or “tenure” as an occupa- 
tional perquisite. Historically, the notion 
of professorial freedom grew up as a pro- 
tection against having a teacher dismissed 
because he espoused unpopular doctrines, 
exposed the young to novel intellectual 
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vistas, or found criticism of the estab- 
lished order in the implications of his re- 
search. Chronologically, it was secondary 
to the earlier doctrine of Lernfreiheit, 
which held that students, not teachers, 
were entitled to study what they pleased 
so long as they were intellectually pre- 
pared for it. 

In short, academic freedom, like any 
idea that has currency in an atmosphere 
of learning, is geared to change, which 
is the prevailing spirit of the contem- 
porary world. It is assumed that research, 
intellectual analysis and synthesis, and 
exercise of man’s most distinctive faculty, 
the capacity for critical thought, will 
produce significant novelties. That the 
assumption is right is attested to, a little 
grimly, in the current rate of technologi- 
cal change and in the rapidity of politi- 
cal and social developments all over the 
face of the planet. Change, largely pro- 
duced by the phenomenon of thought, 
is the condition and challenge of modern 
life, and having produced the condition, 
men must accomodate it to their concep- 
tions of their own welfare by taking 
further thought. 

It is for this reason that unmolested 
(which is not the same thing as uncriti- 
cized or unchallenged) inquiry in all 
areas of human concern is essential. The 
Process of technological development, 
whether we like it or not, makes it clear 
that we must devote continuing energies 
to the production of the novel in such 
fields as weaponry, agriculture, transport, 
medicine, and the whole machinery of 
modern civilization. But technological 
growth hardly takes place in a vacuum. 
When we change our machinery, we 
change our opportunities, our social 
roles, and our individual values. With 
equal urgency, then, we must produce 
novelty in the realm of ideas and insti- 
tutions, in the structure of society and 
the functioning of individuals. To do so 


within the framework of those Ameri- 
can traditions that have ignited the world 
is impossible without maximizing, not 
restricting, the frictions of freedom, the 
energy generated when different con- 
cepts and points of view are made to rub 
against each other. 

Similarly, this responsibility for the 
production of the novel, for constantly 
enlarging our capacity to deal with 
change in wise ways, cannot be success- 
fully limited to the level of the univer- 
sity. It is not just the teachers and schol- 
ars in the colleges to whom the concept 
of academic freedom applies. Education 
in the elementary and secondary years 
no longer means (if it ever did) only the 
acquisition of the three Rs. One of the 
reasons why the three Rs must be 
mastered fully and early is that they are 
basic tools for developing some under- 
standing of our changing world in all 
its crucial poignancy. It is in this ongoing 
and endless process of understanding that 
an education is to be found, and a pre- 
condition of finding it is an informed 
willingness to examine it from various 
angles of regard and to subject one’s 
own view of it to criticism by those who 
perceive it differently. In short, a neces- 
sary condition of education at any level 
is freedom of discussion, one central form 
of which is subsumed under the phrase 
“academic freedom.” 

It is for this reason that it is past time 
for us to extend this idea articulately into 
America’s elementary and secondary 
schools and to mobilize all men of good 
will and an honest dedication to freedom 
for its support. In return, all teachers on 
whatever level of our educational ladder 
must behave responsibly and with the 


same dedication to liberty for all that our 
society ideally demands, But on the 
point of free discussion in our schools, 
including free access to all kinds of ideas, 
there can be no compromise. It is one of 
the rocks on which the cables of our in- 
ternational position are anchored and one 
of the ramparts of our proud traditions, 
A free society is by definition one that 
protects unpopular views and that exam- 
ines them with enthusiastic care before 
rejecting them through the medium of 
untrammeled consideration. 

Achieving this goal will not be easy. 
The battle to maintain and extend the 
principles of free discussion never is. 
Nearly fourteen years ago, President Co- 
nant made it clear that, 


Those who worry about radicalism in our 
schools and colleges are often either re- 
actionaries who themselves do not b 

allegiance to the traditional American 
principles or defeatists who despair of the 
success of our own ee in an open 
competition . . . (They fail to pra sn 
that diversity of opinion within the frame- 
work of loyalty to our free society is not 
only basic to a university but to the entire 
nation. For in a democracy with our tra- 
ditions, only those reasoned convictions 
which emerge from diversity of opinion 
can lead to that unity and national soli- 
darity so essential for the welfare of our 


country. 


We need courageous and planful men 
to help us regain the sense of free dis- 
cussion and argument as essential to our 
liberty, and we need to extend it through- 
out the levels of our educational 
In the responsible exercise of civil lib- 
erties lies the core of our way of life. 
Practice in it can hardly begin too early. 
—EJS 
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Factors that aid 


and hinder creativity 


In THe PART of our current Zeitgeist 
jning to psychology and education, 
(Otd has had a more dramatic rise in 
pularity than “creativity.” After gen- 
erally ignoring the subject, psychologists 
have come to realize their backwardness 
in knowledge of this subject. Employers 
have been asking for more inventive sci- 
entists, engineers, and managers. Special 
courses on how to think creatively have 
been springing up by the score. Special 
institutes are being held on the subject. 
Teachers and educators are asking how 
they can make courses more stimulating 
and how they can arouse more produc- 
tive thinking on the part of students. 
The interest is international, as well it 
might be. The whole world faces two 
very critical problems—how to feed its 
exploding population and how to keep 
the peace. It has been estimated that in 
the next 20 years we shall need three 
times the number of scientists and engi- 
neers we now have, and they shall have 
to exercise all the ingenuity of which 
they are capable. We are reminded by 
the scriptures, however, that man does 
not live by bread alone. There is, I think, 
Adapted from an address presented at the 
Creative Education Institute at San Jose State 
College, June 21, 1961. 
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a very noticeable surgence of interest in 
the arts in all their forms. We wish to 
walk in beauty as well as in peace, frec- 
dom, and dignity. There is also good 
reason to desire increased creativity to 
achieve aesthetic goals. 


Investigation of Creativity 
My topic suggests that I give most con- 
sideration to the abilities and other traits 
of individuals that make some of them 
creative and some not. Knowing these 
traits should help us to recognize which 
persons are likely to have the potentiali- 
ties of becoming creatively productive. 
The same knowledge should help us in 
taking steps that should increase creative 
output in ourselves and in others, and 
other steps that may remove obstacles in 
the way of creative productivity. Our 
primary concern, then, will be the basici 
facts concerning the nature of creative 
thinking and of the more creative per- 
sons, with reference to the application 
of this information. F 
Serious investigation of creativity by 
psychologists began only in recent years. 
For centuries the common idea had been 
that only the exceedingly rare person 18 
genuinely creative and that creativity 1S 
a divine gift. As such, it was not to be 


investigated, or at best, there was little 
hope of understanding it. Even after Dar- 
win came upon the scene, when creativity 
came to be regarded as some kind of rare, 
hereditary blessing, there was still little 
incentive to attempt to understand it be- 
cause there was thought to be little that 
one could do about it. In addition to be- 
ing very rare, the highly creative person's 
behavior is sometimes eccentric. This has 
sometimes branded him as being abnor- 
mal and even pathological. Mental pathol- 
ogy was similarly avoided as a subject 
of study by scientific investigators for 
a long time. 

Creativity became an object of scien- 
tific study primarily because of the gen- 
eral interest in individual differences. 
This approach recognizes that individ- 
uals dfer psychologically in traits or 
attributes that can be conceived as con- 
tinua or dimensions—that there can be 
varying degrees of a quality possessed by 
different individuals. This concept was 
eventually applied to creativity, but in 
serious ways only about a dozen years 
ago. This new way of looking at the mat- 
ter permitted us to think that not only a 
few peculiarly gifted persons but indi- 
viduals in general possess some degree of 
the same creative trait or traits. 

This conception has opened the door 
to many kinds of research. We need no 
longer study creativity by catching the 
Tare persons who are recognized as hav- 
ing creativity to high degree; a multitude 
of subjects is now available to investiga- 
tors. We can discover the various aspects 
of the phenomenon called “creativity.” 
We can find out the conditions under 
which creative performance occurs or 
does not occur. 

As in the case of all psychological char- 
acteristics that make up personality, we 
may be forced to recognize that heredity 
establishes limits of development for an 


individual. But there is considerable faith 


Basic Traits and Creativity 


There are a number of approaches to 
the investigation of the traits or char- 
acteristics in which creative individuals 
are most likely to excel. Some investiga- 

of 


that there are 
many potentially contributing condi- 
tions. 

When the problem is approached from 
the standpoint of individual differences, 
the most natural scientific technique to 
apply is that of factor is. This is 
the approach that my associates and I 
have taken almost exclusively in the Ap- 
titudes Project at the University of 
Southern California. 

According to our original hypotheses 
(7), we expected to find the more crea- 
tive individuals to think with greater 
fluency, with more flexibility, and with 
greater originality. The tests designed to 
measure fluency present very simple 
tasks, and the quantity of output deter- 
mines the scores. When told to produce 
a list of items of information of a certain 
kind, how many responses can the ex- 
aminee give in a limited time? Quality 
does not count, but, of course, the re- 
sponses must be appropriate. 

Flexibility in thinking means a change 
of some kind—a change in the meaning, 
interpretation, or use of something, a 
change in understanding of the task, a 
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change of strategy in doing the task, or 

a change in direction of thinking, which 

may mean a new interpretation of the 
oal, 

There has been some debate concern- 
ing the meaning of “originality.” In our 
research and in that of others, originality 
means the production of unusual, far- 
fetched, remote, or clever responses. But 
there are some who say that an idea is 
not original or novel unless no human be- 
ing has ever thought of it earlier. This 
conception is worthless to the scientist 
because there is no way of knowing that 
an idea has never existed before. It is 
somewhat better to say that a novel idea 
is a new one so far as the particular indi- 
vidual who has it is concerned. But un- 
less we know the individual’s past history 
of thinking, we cannot be sure of meet- 
ing this criterion either. 

Fortunately, we can resort to empirical 
signs of novelty in terms of the statistical 
infrequency of a response among mem- 
bers of a certain population that is cul- 
turally relatively homogeneous. This 
gives us some workable operations for 
applying the criterion of unusualness. 
The index of unusualness can therefore 
be purely objective. As for the far-fetched 
or remote associations and the clever re- 
sponses, we have as yet no way to avoid 
some degree of subjectivity of judgment 
in assessing test performance to obtain 
an index of originality. 

Another somewhat popular criterion 
of an original idea is that it is socially 
useful. Those who deal with practical af- 
fairs may be appropriately concerned 
about this aspect of produced ideas, But 
such a criterion involves us in values in 
a way that science cannot deal with 
directly; hence, the criterion of social 
usefulness can be quickly dismissed by 
the psychologist. This does not mean 
that as a person he is unconcerned about 
social usefulness. It does mean that as a 
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scientist he cannot afford to be so con- 
cerned and so restricted. 


Fluency Factors 


We shall now give closer attention to 
the various factors of fluency, flexibility, 
and originality. It turns out that in verbal 
tests alone there are three differentiated 
fluency factors (9). Ideational fluency 
has to do with the rate of generation of 
a quantity of ideas. The idea produced 
may be as simple as a single word, as 
complex as the title for a picture or a 
story, or as phrases and short sentences 
that convey unitary thoughts. In a test, 
we may ask the examinee to list all the 
things he can think of that are solid, 
flexible, and colored. He may respond 
with cloth, leaf, rose petal, hair, skin, 
leather, and so on. Any response that 
fulfills the specifications accepted and 
counts toward the total score. In other 
tests, we may ask the examinee to list 
the consequences of a certain action or 
event, the various uses of an object, or 
some appropriate titles for a given story. 
In all such tests, there are strict time 
limits. 

It is easy to see where an operation 
such as that in tests of ideational fluency 
fit into problem solving of many kinds. 
Perhaps a problem situation, when in- 
terpreted in a certain way, calls for an 
object with a certain set of specifications 
in order to solve it. Once these specifica- 
tions are realized, the person who can 
list pertinent possibilities most rapidly 
could, other things being equal, solve the 
problem most quickly. y 

Many a problem calls for a running 
through of the likely possibilities during 
the earlier stage of interpreting or struc- 
turing it as well as during the stage of 
finding solutions. This process also prob- 
ably depends in some degree upon idea- 
tional fluency. Of course it is not neces- 


SS 


sary to run through all the logical 
possibilities in solving a problem. One 
can ignore the less promising ones. This 
point will be touched upon later. 

Another kind of fluency is called “as- 
sociational fluency.” It pertains to the 
completion of relationships, in distinction 
from the factor of ideational fluency, 
which involves giving ideas that fit a 
class. As a test of associational fluency, 
we may ask the examinee to list all the 
words he can think of that mean the op- 
posite, or nearly the opposite, of the 
word “good.” He may respond with bad, 
poor, sinful, defective, awful, terrible, 
and so on. This ability is most obviously 
of use to the creative writer, who wants 
to find quickly a variety of verbal ex- 
pressions without having to resort to a 
thesaurus. 

The factor of associational fluency 
may have more general utility—for ex- 
ample, whenever we apply thinking by 
analogy as our strategy in solving prob- 
lems. Thinking of a correlate is the com- 
pletion of an analogy. Many solutions to 
new problems are achieved by the prac- 
tice of thinking by analogy. The success 
of certain kinds of engineers in their 
work has been predicted to a small ex- 
tent by means of a test of associational 
fluency as found by Saunders (27, 1956). 

A third kind of fluency is called “ex- 
Pressional fluency.” It has to do with the 
facile construction of sentences. We ask 
the examinee to write as many four-word 
Sentences as he can, all different, with no 
word used more than once. We may give 
the initial letters of the four words, the 
same four being specified for each sen- 
tence—for example, “W. Cas 
¢—___n____.” To this task, he may 
reply “We can eat nuts.” “Willie comes 
every night,” “Wholesome carrots elevate 
Nations,” “Weary cats evade nothing,” 
and so on. You will probably not be 
Surprised when I tell you that in a ninth- 


grade sample, the girls obtained a higher 
mean score than the boys. 

We do not know yet how much gen- 
erality to attach to this factor, whether 
it is limited to tasks such as the writing 
of sentences or whether it is so broad 
as to pertain to organizing ideas into sys- 
tems. If it is as broad as the latter sugges- 
tion, it should be of considerable con- 
sequence, perhaps in something as 
important as the trial-and-error develop- 
ment of a scientific theory, The factor 
has been found significantly related to 
ratings by psychologists of the creative 
performances of military officers. 


Flexibility Factors 

One type of flexibility we first recog- 
nized as “spontaneous flexibility” because 
the tests that measure it do not even sug- 
gest that the examinee be flexible (5). 
Without his knowing it, he can make a 
good score if he varies his kinds of re- 
sponses. If we tell the examinee to list all 
the uses he can think of for a common 
brick, the total number of uses listed is 
a good score for his status on the factor 
of ideational fluency. But we also score 
his performance in terms of the number 
of times he changes category of uses. 
For example, the person who responds 
with build a house, build a school, build 
a factory, etc., does not change his class 
of uses. Another person who responds 
with make a paper weight, drive a nail, 
make baseball bases, throw at a cat, grind 
up for red powder, make a tombstone for 
a bird, etc., changes class with each new 
response. He shows much more flexi- 
bility. 

The person who makes a low sponta- 
neous-flexibility score is rigid in the sense 
that he perseverates within one or a very 

1From an vapabaatie _study conducted 
fy p Blet oe pi Institute for 
Personali 
sity of California, Berkeley. 
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few classes. As there are several kinds of 
flexibility in thinking, so there are several 
kinds of rigidity. When someone tells 
you that a certain person is rigid, beware 
of overgeneralization of the term. We 
do not find in normal (nonpathological) 

le a very general trait of rigidity vs. 
fexbilicy. Werfind several. The not 
say that there are no individuals who are 
rigid in just about every respect, but the 
general rule is that they may be rigid in 
some respects and not in others, at least 
so far as thinking is concerned. 

A new hypothesis may be considered 
in connection with the factor of sponta- 
neous flexibility. Some advisers on how 
to think creatively suggest that in start- 
ing to solve a new problem, we keep our 
thinking at a rather high level of abstrac- 
tion. We think of it first in very general 
terms. Thus, the person who goes from 
class to class in the Brick Uses test is 
operating within the frame of reference 
of a much broader class within which 
there are subclasses. A higher level of 
abstraction may mean thinking in terms 
of broader classes, This has the effect of 
broadening the scope of the scanning 
process in searching for information. Go- 
ing from one class to another in the Brick 
Uses test also means considering all the 
Properties of a brick—its weight, its 
color, its texture, and so on. These are 
abstractions all lying within the class of 
the total nature of a brick. This is remi- 
niscent of a stock method of practicing 
creative thinking, a method known as 
“attribute listing” and advocated by 
Crawford (3). 

A second kind of flexibility has been 
called “adaptive flexibility” for the rea- 
son that in tests in which it was first 
found, the examinee, to succeed, must 
make changes of some kind—changes in 
interpretation of the task, in approach or 
strategy, or in possible solutions, Our 
current interpretation of the factor of 
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originality is that it is adaptive flexibility 
in dealing with verbal information. 

We have a kind of test, called Plot 
Titles, in which the examinee is told a 
very short story and that he is to sug- 
gest as many appropriate titles for the 
story as he can. One of the stories is 
about a wife who is unable to speak until 
a specialist performs the appropriate sur- 
gery. Then her husband E iver to dis- 
traction by her incessant talking until 
another surgeon eliminates his hearing, 
when peace is restored in the family. 

The number of commonplace titles 
given to the story may be used as a score 
for ideational fluency. Such titles in- 
clude, 

A man and his wife 

Never satisfied 

Medicine triumphs 

A man’s decisions 

Talking and hearing 
The number of responses rated as 
“clever” serves as a score for originality. 
Such titles are exemplified by 


The deaf man and the dumb woman 
Happiness through deafness 
Operation—peace of mind 

Yack, yack, hack 


Several other types of tests serve to in- 
dicate individual differences in the factor 
of originality. 


Elaboration 


In the course of our investigations of 
abilities involved in planning (z), we 
found another kind of ability we have 
called “elaboration.” In one test, given 
the bare outlines of a plan, the examinee 
is asked to produce the detailed steps ` 
needed to make the plan work. The more 
details he adds, the better is his score. We 
believe that the unique feature of this 
ability is that in tests for it, one item 
of information leads to another as a kind 
of extension or completion. In more tech- 


nical language, we say that the examinee 
is producing a variety of implications. 

It was eventually recognized that the 
abilities of fluency, flexibility (including 
originality), and elaboration are similar 
in that the tests of them call for a variety 
of answers. There is no right or fully 
determined answer in connection with 
the information given in the item. There 
are now parallel tests in which each item 
does have one right answer because it is 
fully determined by the information 
given or because there is one conven- 
tionally accepted answer. A distinction 
has therefore been made between diver- 
gent thinking and convergent thinking to 
represent the two classes of abilities. The 
abilities of which I have been speaking 
thus far belong in the divergent-thinking 
category. Because the individual has to 
generate his answer or answers, starting 
from given information, in both cate- 
gories of abilities, we speak of divergent- 
production factors vs. convergent-pro- 
duction factors, respectively. 


Quantity vs. Quality 

Several questions arise concerning the 
relationship of quantity and quality of 
production. One debated and investigated 
hypothesis is that “quantity breeds qual- 
ity.” This hypothesis holds that if a per- 
son produces a greater total number of 
ideas, he also produces a greater number 
of high-quality ideas in a limited time. 
Another view is that a mental set for 
quantity is inefficient because if a person 
spends his time producing a lot of low- 
quality responses, he cannot produce so 
Many good ones. 

There is another aspect of this con- 
troversy. When a person is set to give 
“good” answers, he is applying judgment 
or evaluation as he goes along. On the 
one hand, it is believed that an evaluative 
or critical attitude is generally inhibiting 
to the flow of ideas, good and poor alike. 


On the other hand, it is believed thar the 
application of evaluation as one proceeds 
has a selective effect, holding back the 
low-quality responses and letting the 
high-quality responses come through. 

The well-known brainstorming tech- 
nique, attributed to Alex Osborn (78) 
and employed by many others, conforms 
to the first of these two schools of 
thought. One of its chief claimed virtues 
is that the separation of production and 
evaluation—in other words, suspended 
judgment—is better procedure. As orig- 
inally applied, of course, brainstorming 
has other features, which include think- 
ing in small groups rather than thinking 
by individuals in seclusion. 

The experimental results bearing upon 
the issue of suspended judgment are 
somewhat mixed. Meadow et al. (16) re- 
port that with suspended judgment, the 
production of “good” answers was a 
little more than doubled. The problems 
were to suggest unusual uses for a wire 
and for a broom. The criteria 


“useful.” 

In our Aptitudes Project (2), we gave 
the Plot Titles test with and without the 

ific instruction to give clever titles. 

It was expected that the instruction for 
clever titles would entail more evalua- 
tion. The effects of this instruction were 
shown by a reduction in the number of 
low-quality responses, an increase in the 
number of high-quality responses, and a 
higher average rating of degree of clever- 
ness. poke 
Hyman (73) found that his subjects 
generated 687% more responses under 
quantity instructions, but that this in- 
crease in “good” responses, where good” 
meant uncommon and of “high quality, 
failed to keep pace me m karso 
Hyman is probably right when he con- 
ade chan qey may breed quality 
for some types of problems but not for 
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others. It is also probably true that the 
kind of evaluative attitude applied by the 
thinker has much to do with the quantity 
and quality of responses he produces. 
Divergent thinking is a matter of scan- 
ning one’s stored information to find an- 
swers to satisfy a special search model. 
Evaluation comes into the picture in de- 
termining whether or not the produced 
information fits the search model. Re- 
laxed evaluation would permit a broad- 
ening of the base of the search, whereas 
an evaluative attitude with some degree 
of strictness should narrow the search. 
In doing so, however, it may lead more 
efficiently to good answers. This should 
depend upon the clarity and accuracy of 
the search model. If the thinker has a 
good search model, the application of 
airia while he thinks should be help- 


But if evaluation is of a more vague 
kind, such as that involving a fear of be- 
ing unconventional, a fear of thinking 
socially unacceptable thoughts, or a fear 
of being wrong, it should be definitely 
better to suspend judgments based on 
such criteria. Evaluation incident to an 
overly strong desire for a quick solution 
would also be handicapping. But evalua- 
tion for the sake of efficient scanning, 
where there is good strategy in the scan- 
mng process, should be beneficial. 

Hyman (z3) has found that a general 
critical attitude can have rather broad 
transfer effects in solving problems. A 
group of engineers, in Hyman’s experi- 
ment, read some previously given solu- 
tions to a certain practical problem under 
the instruction to list all the good points 
that they could see in those solutions. A 
second group was instructed to list all 
the faults they could see in the same solu- 
tions. Later, in solving the same problem 
and in solving a new one, the uncritical 
readers suggested solutions of their own 
that were rated higher on the average 
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than those of the critical group. Thus, 
very general critical attitudes must be 
taken into account. 


Group vs. Individual Thinking 
The question of group thinking vs. 
individual thinking has received a great 
deal of attention. The virtue claimed for 
group thinking in brainstorming is that 
one person stimulates another. In support 
of this hypothesis, Osborn (z 9) reports 
that about a third of the ideas produced 
in group brainstorming are of the “hitch- 
hiking” type. In such a case, one person’s 
idea is based upon another person’s idea. 
There are results which do not sup- 
port his hypothesis, however. Taylor et 
al. (23) found a larger number of un- 
repeated ideas produced by individuals 
working alone than by those working in 
groups, where both kinds of thinkers 
were working under the condition of 
suspended judgment. Taylor points out 
that the group condition may have the 
effect of channeling thinking in similar 
directions, reducing the variety and there- 
fore the quantity of unrepeated ideas. 
Perhaps neither the group nor the iso- 
lation condition is best under all circum- 
stances or for all individuals. It is quite 
possible that both can be applied to ad- 
vantage. The preference of the thinker 
should have something to do with the 
choice of condition. A great deal is made 
of the point that the highly creative per- 
son is an independent thinker and that 
his creation may be a highly personal 
thing. Torrance (27, 1959) found that 
the more highly creative child (as indi- 
cated by his test scores) in a small group 
often works by himself or is somehow 
induced by the others to do so. 
Whatever the outcome of brainstorm- 
ing sessions in particular instances, ex- 
periments show that courses on creative 
thinking that are heavily weighted with 
brainstorming exercises seem to leave the 


students with beneficial results, and these 
results have some degree of permanence 
(15, 20). How much of the improvement 
to attribute to the brainstorming tech- 
nique and to which aspects of it the im- 
provement should be attributed are open 
questions. 


Context of Creation 

From the discussion thus far, one may 
conclude that creative performances are 
to be identified psychologically as a small 
number of divergent-production opera- 
tions. Two different qualifications must 
be introduced. One exception is that two 
of the factors that we in the Aptitudes 
Project regarded from the first as being 
pertinent to creative thinking fall outside 
the divergent-production group. The 
other exception is that I have not yet told 
the whole story regarding the divergent- 
production factors. I shall make good on 
the latter omission first. 

I have repeatedly stated that the tests 
on the factors thus far described are ver- 
bal tests. They pertain to verbally stated 
information. There are other kinds of 
information, and the question comes up 
whether the same person is usually equally 
creative in handling different kinds of 
information, material, or content. From 
our analytical results, we can say that it 
can happen, but we should rarely expect 
the same person to be equally capable of 
creativity in science, in the arts, mathe- 
matics, administration, and musical com- 
position. Highly creative individuals in 
many of these different areas may have 
outstanding qualities in common, but 
psychological study indicates that they 
also have some marked differences. 

In the area of divergent-production 
abilities alone, we find that individuals 
may be uneven in handling verbal vs. 
concrete vs. symbolic material. Symbolic 
Material is the kind with which the math- 
ematician deals—numbers and letters. 


Fluency, flexibility, and elaboration in 
dealing with concrete (perceived) ma- 
terial are probably of greater importance 
to the inventor of gadgets, the painter, 
and the composer, whereas the same kinds 
of abilities for dealing with verbal ma- 
terial or content are more important for 
the creative writer and the scientist. In 
other words, there are parallel abilities 
for dealing with concrete (or figural) 
material, symbolic material, and verbally 
meaningful (or semantic) material. 

One of our earlier hypotheses (7) was 
that the unusually creative person has a 
high degree of sensitivity to problems. 
One person notices something wrong or 
in need of improvement, whereas another 
fails to observe defects, deficiencies, or 
errors. The observation of imperfections 
starts the creative person on his way to 
creative production. The observation of 
inadequacy of solutions also keeps the 
creative thinker at work on his problem 

17). 

: Pk analysis has consistently upheld 
this hypothesis by finding an ability com- 
mon to a variety of tests calling for the 
noticing of defects and deficiencies in 
such things as common household ap- 
pliances, social customs, or in solutions 
to problems. Such an ability, however, 
seems to fit better in the general category 
of evaluative factors than it does in that _ 
of divergent production, 

Not being satisfied with things as they 
are is a matter of evaluation. We hear a 
great deal about the “divine discontent” 
of the creative person. It is said that 
Thomas A. Edison frequently admon- 
ished his workers with the comment, 
“There must be a better way. Go and 
find it.” The uncreative, in contrast, are 
often willing to settle for half-way meas- 
ures and tolerably successful solutions to 

roblems. 

Another of our initial hypotheses was 


that many an invention or new idea is 
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the revision of something that is already 
known. But the revision is not an ob- 
vious one. It takes quite a change in the 
meaning, interpretation, or use of an ob- 
ject to achieve such an innovation. One 
of our tests, designed for such an ability, 
asks which of five objects or their parts 
could be most reasonably adapted to be 
used to start a fire when there are avail- 
able the following items: a fountain pen, 
an onion, a pocket watch, a light bulb, 
and a bowling ball. The accepted answer 
is “pocket watch,” since the cover of the 
watch face could be used as a condensing 
lens. Since this and other such tests call 
for one best answer, this factor falls logi- 
cally in the convergent-production cate- 
gory. The feature that makes a contribu- 
tion to creativity is that a transformation 
must occur; objects must be redefined. 
Individuals who are clever at improvising 
seem to show this kind of ability. 

There are other abilities outside the 
divergent-production category that make 
some contribution to creative perform- 
ances in their own ways. We have seen 
that one of the evaluative abilities—sensi- 
tivity to problems—has a function in get- 
ting the creative thinker started. Other 
evaluative abilities should have their uses, 
whether judgment is suspended or not, 
in determining whether the products of 
thinking are good, useful, suitable, ade- 
quate, or desirable. If the creator is to 
finish his job, he will eventually appraise 
his product, and he will revise it if he 
feels that revision is called for. 


Cognition and Memory 


Thus far I have spoken of three major 
categories of intellectual factors—abilities 
of divergent production, convergent pro- 
duction, and evaluation. There are two 
other major categories—cognitive abili- 
ties and memory abilities—all distin- 
guished from those in the first-mentioned 
categories and from each other, Cogni- 
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tive abilities have to do with discovery, 
recognition, or comprehension of infor- 
mation in various forms. Memory abilities 
have to do with storage or retention of 
information. 

Many people, including some teachers, 
have for some reason disparaged memory 
and memory abilities. Some of them, who 
emphasize the importance of thinking, 
seem wrongly to believe that good think- 
ing and good memory are incompatible 
qualities, perhaps even negatively cor- 
related. Actually, good memory contrib- 
utes to good thinking. 

It is not a good, well-stocked memory, 
as such, that is bad, for even the most 
creative people have given due credit to 
stored information. It is the way in which 
storage is achieved and organized that 
makes the difference between the grad- 
uate who is sometimes described as 
“merely a walking encyclopedia” and the 
graduate who has a usable and fruitful 
fund of information. Memory abilities 
thus make their indirect but important 
contribution to creative performance. 

The question often arises concerning 
the relation of creativity to intelligence. 
In connection with this question, the 
usual conception of “intelligence” is that 
which is measured by such tests as the 
Stanford Binet, the Wechsler scales, or 
the California Test of Mental Maturity. 

In discussing abilities related to crea- 
tivity, I have referred to them as intellec- 
tual factors. It is very doubtful whether 
these abilities, particularly those in the 
divergent-production category, are rep- 
resented to any appreciable degree in 
standard IQ tests. IQ tests were designed 
to predict success in school learning, par- 
ticularly in reading, arithmetic, and the 
subject-matter or informational courses. 
But we now know that there are many 
other kinds of intellectual abilities. 

Studies of groups of research scientists 
and engineers (22) show that such groups 
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have high average scores on IQ tests. 
They would need to have higher-than- 
average IQs to have passed all their 
academic hurdles, most of them including 
the PhD. But only a fraction of these are 
outstanding for creative performance. 
But within groups of scientists and engi- 
neers, the correlation found between IQ- 
test scores and creative performance is 
usually rather low. This is due in part to 
the restriction of range of IQ within 
such groups. The evidence seems to in- 
dicate that although the qualities in tradi- 
tional IQ intelligence may be of some 
help to the creative scientist or engineer, 
they are by no means sufficient. 

The low correlation between creativity 
and IQ is also found at younger age 
groups. In high school students, Getzels 
and Jackson (27, 1959) found that if the 
highest 20% of the subjects on IQ were 
selected as “gifted,” 70% of those who 
stood in the highest 20% in terms of di- 
vergent-thinking tests would have been 
missed. Torrance (27, 1959) has reported 
a similar finding in the elementary grades. 
In both instances, it was reported that the 
teachers knew their high-IQ students 
better and liked them better. The high- 
creative without high IQs were often 
regarded as nuisances, and they were 
somewhat estanged from other students. 
Those with both high IQ and high crea- 
tivity were recognized as having unusual 
but sound ideas, to be good in planning 
and improvising, and effective in getting 
attention (27, 1959).” 


Non-aptitude Traits 


The assessment of traits of tempera- 
ment, interest, and attitude in connection 
with creativity has been approached in 
various ways. One approach has been to 
find the most outstandingly creative in- 


teas systematic treatments of a unified theory 
of intelligence see references (8, 11). 


dividuals in different professional groups, 
= as page. writers, and scientists, 
and to assess them quite thoro b 
methods that are available. If CLR 
group differs systematically from the 
general population or, better, some group 
outside the profession but matched with 
it for age, sex, and educational level, it is 
concluded that this creative group stands 
apart or is distinguished by the person- 
ality trait or traits in question. 

There are obvious dangers in drawing 
conclusions from studies of this kind, un- 
less an appropriate control group has 
been used. When it is found that creative 
architects, scientists, mathmaticians, and 
writers alike tend to score highest on 
theoretical and esthetic interest on the All- 
port-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, 
this may occur just because any high-IQ 
group would do the same (74). When it 
is found that the creative males tend to 
score relatively in the direction of fem- 
ininity on the masculinity-femininity 
scale of the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory scale, we remember 
that Terman and Miles (24) found that 
as members of the two sexes are more in- 
telligent and better educated, they re- 
spond more alike to test items on mascu- 
linity vs. femininity. Nor should it be 
surprising that the creative groups just 
mentioned should tend to score high on 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
scales for architect, psychologist, and 
author-journalist. k 

A somewhat better approach is to ob- 
tain two samples from the same profes- 
sion, composed of highly creative and 
less creative individuals, respectively. The 
groups can then be compared with re- 
spect to various assessed qualities. Some- 
times the groups are distinguished on the 
basis of judgments by their teachers (4 
12). In still other studies, subjects of 
mixed occupations but similar in IQ and 
educational level have been tested with 
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measures of creative aptitude and of non- 
aptitude traits (70). 


Non-aptitude Differences 


We have had to recognize that crea- 
tive occupational groups share parallel 
but different exceptional abilities. We 
should expect the various groups to show 
some non-aptitude qualities in common 
and also to show some differences. One 
difference, for example, has been noted 
between creative students of art and of 
science. The more creative art student 
has been reported to be more of an ob- 
server than a participant in what is going 
on (72). The more creative science stu- 
dent is reported to be more of a partici- 
pant than the less creative student (6). 
Such observations should prevent our 
generalizing conclusions obtained from 
one creative group to all other creative 
groups. 

There are many ways in which crea- 
tive people of many groups are alike, 
however. There is general agreement 
that the highly creative person, partic- 
ularly the original person, is self-confi- 
dent. Which comes first, originality or 
self-confidence? It is a little like the old 
hen-and-the-egg problem. Probably, it 
works both ways: Originality yields suc- 
cess and hence self-confidence, and self- 
confidence leads the individual to attempt 
to solve problems where others would 
give up. In some instances, self-confi- 
dence goes over into conceit, as we have 
all been aware. Sometimes this is fed by 
the adulations of admirers, Sometimes it 
may Suggest an underlying hypersensi- 
tivity to criticism. 

Along with self-confidence, there is 
usually self-assurance or social boldness, 
The creative person is especially confi- 
dent about his own judgment and his 
own evaluations of his work, He is often 
described as an independent thinker, 
which includes having an independent set 
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of values. If he thinks his product is good, 
he discounts the criticisms of others and 
may disparage their judgments. 

Not only is he more or less independ- 
ent of other people’s judgments, he may 
be self-sufficient in that he can take peo- 
ple or he can let them alone. He is likely 
to find ideas more important than people, 
though he is not necessarily a social re- 
cluse. These qualities do not add to his 
popularity with others, so he is in danger 
of becoming estranged from his parents, 
his teachers, and his peers. Contributing 
to this state of affairs also is a lack of 
mutual understanding. The creative child 
and his associates may need special coun- 
seling to help smooth over some rough- 
ness in interpersonal relationships. This 
can be done without curbing develop- 
ment along creative lines. 

We have found that young men who 
stand high in one or more kinds of fluency 
are likely to be somewhat impulsive, 
cheerful, and relaxed. Those who score 
high in tests of originality tend to have 
strong esthetic interests, and they like to 
indulge in divergent thinking. They do 
not feel much need for meticulousness or 
for discipline. Somewhat surprisingly, 
they show no particular dislike for con- 
ventional or socially approved behavior, 
nor do they show signs of neuroticism. 

One of the striking traits found by 
Getzels and Jackson (27, 1959) among 
high school students who stand high in 
divergent-thinking tests is a strong sense 
of humor. This is shown particularly in 
the kinds of stories they tell in response 
to pictures. For example, one picture 
showed a young man working at his desk 
at six-thirty in the morning. A bright but 
less creative student wrote the following 
kind of story: “This young man is very 
ambitious to get ahead. He comes early 
every morning to impress his boss so he 
will be promoted.” A more creative stu- 
dent told the following kind of story: 


“This picture is the office of a firm that 
manufactures breakfast cereals. It has just 
found a formula to produce a new kind 
of cereal that will bend, sag, and sway. 
The man is a private eye employed by a 
rival firm to obtain the formula. He 
thinks he has found it and copies it. It 
turns out to be the wrong formula, and 
the competitor’s factory blows up.” 

Such stories usually involve some novel 
twist or transformation, such as the ex- 
pression regarding the cereal that will 
“bend, sag, and sway.” Many stories de- 
rive their humor from such a source. The 
person who makes up such stories is ex- 
hibiting verbal or semantic transforma- 
tions, which is a sign that he has a fair 
degree of the factor of originality. Since 
this is a semantic ability, and since Get- 
zels and Jackson’s tests were verbal, we 
may well question whether the affiliation 
of humor and the ability to produce 
transformations extends to other kinds of 
content, figural or symbolic. It is prob- 
ably true, however, that creative painters, 
composers, and mathematicians also ex- 
perience a certain amount of enjoyment, 
if not amusement, in playfulness with 
their own kinds of materials. 


Final Suggestions 


Although the temperament and moti- 
vational qualities can help us somewhat 
in identifying potentially creative people, 
no one of them is a dependable sign, nor 
would all of them collectively be suf- 
ficient, Neither do these qualities help us 
very much in understanding the nature 
of the creative processes. On the whole, 
we have less chance of changing individ- 
uals with respect to these qualities in 
order to increase their creativity, except 
for changing certain attitudes. 

i Our chief hope, then, of either iden- 
tifying the more creative persons or en- 
hancing their creative performances lies 
with the aptitude factors. If we regard 


the intellectual factors as distinct but 
somewhat generalized thinking skills, this 
statement seems more reasonable, We de- 
velop skills by practicing them. The 
question, then, is one of what kinds of 
practice can best be applied and under 
what conditions. 

An understanding of the nature of the 
skills is one of the most important steps 
either for the teacher or the student. 
When we know what kind of skill is to 
be developed, we have a more clearly de- 
fined goal toward which to work. Tor- 
rance (22, 1959) reports that even after 
20 minutes of instruction on the nature 
of divergent-thinking processes, grade- 
school children showed a clearly observ- 
able improvement in performing tasks of | 
this type. 

Although special courses on creative 
thinking have proved beneficial, our 
whole educational system can be of © 
greater help by giving more attention to 
this subject. There is abundant oppor- 

ity to teach almost any subject in 
ways that call for productive thinking 
rather than rote memory. Even the mul- 
tiplication tables can be taught in ways 
that give the pupil insight into properties 
of the number system. 

In some experimental courses at the 
University of Illinois in which mathe- 
matics is taught from the lower grades 
on by what is called a “discovery” 
method, instead of telling the child the 
axioms and other principles of mathe- 
matics, the teacher lets him discover them 
for himself by exposing him to ap- 
propriate examples. Also at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, science is being taught to 
children by a discovery method, Some 
natural phenomenon is demonstrated 
without explanations to the class, perhaps 
in motion-picture form. From then on, it 
is a matter of the students’ asking ques- 
tions, with minimum information being 
given by the teacher, until the student 
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develops his own satisfactory hypothesis. 

Education in this country has unfor- 
tunately been too much dominated by 
the learning theory based upon the stim- 
ulus-response model of Thorndike, Hull, 
and Skinner. People, after all, are not rats 
(with a few exceptions), and they are 
not pigeons (with similar exceptions). 
Let us make full use of the human brains 
that have been granted to us. Let us ap- 
ply a psychology that recognizes the full 
range of human intellectual qualities. We 
must make more complete use of our 
most precious national resource—the in- 
tellectual abilities of our people, includ- 
ing their creative potentialities. 
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To THE RECORD EDITOR: 

With a tremendous roar, Sputnik I 
blasted from Russian soil a few years ago. 
The initial rumble was still echoing when 
a new sound began to be heard in other 
sectors of the globe. The free world 
reacted to this scientific achievement in 
a wide range of emotion—amazement, 
awe, and, ultimately, anger. 

In the succeeding months, this nation’s 
space efforts were carefully surveyed. It 
was evident that the ongoing programs 
were generally productive with but one 
prime exception: The United States was 
simply not producing the same number 
of engineers, scientists and technologists 
as was Russia. 

Naturally, our educational systems 
came under critical attack, the main brunt 
falling on the high schools. The primary 
criticism covered two areas: the lack of 
quality in the modal high school grad- 
uate’s science background, and the short- 
age of candidates continuing their educa- 
tion in these fields. 

The poor quality of the secondary 
school preparation many students receive 
can be attributed to many causes. Inferior 
instruction, inadequate facilities, and mis- 
placed concentration within the high 
school curriculum have all been pin- 
pointed. Unquestionably, many of these 
condemnations are justified, but although 
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they must be remedied, it is a long-term 
process. Time, once allowed to slip away, 
is never retrieved, and many of us 
about the time available to solve our 
manpower problems. 

Perhaps a prime reason the ex l 
high school student has not = 
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absence of a vigorous elegy 
effort to locate, counsel, guide, and en- 
courage such youngsters to continue in 
this field. This kind of approach is one 
that has been practiced by other college 
departments and has been developed by 
one to the extent it is now considered a 
most important phase of its operation. 
Because of the pressure of competition 
and the upgrading of the caliber of per- 
formance, college athletic departments 
found it necessary to become acquainted 
with the gifted high school athletes in 
their area. Liaison between high schools 
and the college athletic departments was 
developed and fostered. A milieu of mu- 
tual benefit was created with the college 
contributing ideas, latest technical sport 
information, and recognition for the 
school, receiving in return information 
about the school’s outstanding athletes. 
This information included such items as 
academic achievements, special honors, 
athletic accomplishments, the family’s 
ability to pay for a college education, and 
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the future aspirations of the young men. 
School meetings with the high school 
guidance counselor are typically held. 
Finally, a visit to a young man’s home to 
meet his parents is arranged. 

In many institutions, the coach’s job 
depends on his recruiting boys of out- 
standing athletic talent. As a result, these 
young men are made to believe that they 
are the most important ingredients in the 
success of future athletic teams at the 
alma mater. If there is any doubt about 
how badly the college wants him, it is 
quickly allayed when the truly gifted lad 
receives offers from many colleges and 
universities throughout the nation, of- 
fering to fly him to their community to 
view their campus and meet their 
coaches, 

An analogy can easily be drawn be- 
tween the necessity for active recruit- 
ment in college athletics and a similar 
program in the more vital and important 
field of science and engineering. To sur- 
vive in most college athletic programs, it 
is necessary to identify, interest, and re- 
cruit the exceptional athlete. On a larger 
and more crucial scale, it seems more 
than justifiable to invest the same degree 
of effort and the same kinds of incentives 
in enlisting our finest young brains in 
careers that contribute to both our na- 
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tional safety and our national welfare, 

This form of identification and selec- 
tive recruitment is not unique with in- 
tercollegiate athletics, of course. Various 
music organizations and debate teams, 
for example, similarly seek out the ex- 
ceptional student, trying to encourage his 
matriculation at a particular institution. 
Why should this not be practiced in the 
central academic disciplines? Pragmati- 
cally, this sort of enterprise has worked 
well when prosecuted with vigor and 
imagination. In view of the significance 
of our manpower needs, it seems folly 
not to investigate the possibility of trans- 
ferring a recruitment technique that has 
usefully served purposes of little import- 
ance to a domain of concern in which all 
the free world has a serious stake. 


Sincerely, 


ANDREW T. VAUGHAN 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Ill. 


The Record is eager to publish readers’ let- 
ters of from 300 to a maximum of 1,000 words, 
written either in response to notions expressed 
in its pages or as commentary on other matters 
of educational concern. Your ideas, clarifica- 
tions, and rebuttals will be welcomed, and while 
only a limited few may be printed, all will be 
read with deep interest and appreciation. 


CHARLES N. MORRIS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Public support for school guidance 
may very well be at an all-time high. In- 
fluential policy statements on education 
give prominent place to guidance, and it 
shares with a handful of the currently 
most highly valued subject-matter fields 
the hot inconsiderable benefits of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
It is not surprising, then, that the period 
since World War II has been a time of 
extraordinarily rapid expansion of school 
guidance services. According to the 
U. S. Office of Education, 30,000 persons 
were engaged in “scheduled guidance ac- 
tivities” in secondary schools in 1960, 
though only about 10,000 of these were 
full-time guidance persons. Under the 
aegis of the NpEa, some 7,600 people have 


been enrolled in short-term guidance 
training institutes and 1,600 in regular 
session institutes. Counseling and guid- 
ance is a popular major for students en- 
rolled for advanced degrees in education. 
For example, in 1960, the number of stu- 
dents studying for advanced degrees in 
guidance exceeded the combined total for 
physical education, business education, 
industrial arts education, and music edu- 
cation, and it was in striking distance of 
the numbers majoring in administration 
and curriculum. 

But with growth come growing pains. 
Within the field of guidance, it is a time 
for codes of ethics, standards for accred- 
iting training programs, new looks at 
state certification requirements, and com- 
missions to plot the future. If the rush to- 
ward professionalization seems at times 
precipitous or even premature, it is at 
least exciting. 

Not the least of the manifestations of 
heightened self-examination in guidance 
is the pace of publication in the field. 
Five recent and, on the whole, rather 
good texts are examined here. Two of 
these, both written by three-man teams 
headed by a Johnson, are firsts or near 
firsts in the field. Mauritz Johnson et al. 
have contributed the first volume on 
guidance in the junior high school, and 
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Walter Johnson et al. deal more exten- 
sively with guidance in relation to pupil 
personnel services generally than pre- 
viously existing books. White and Har- 
ris’s book is concerned with the work of 
another pupil personnel specialist, the 
school psychologist, and Arbuckle’s text 
is devoted to a function common to all 
such specialists, counseling. Miller's book 
emphasizes the application to guidance of 
concepts drawn from a variety of disci- 
plines. 

One way to define a field is to differen- 
tiate it from related domains. What is 
(i.e., ought to be) the difference between 
a school counselor, a school psychologist, 
and a school social worker? In practice, 
jurisdictional disputes between the school 
counselor and the other two specialists 
have been relatively infrequent because 
he tends to work in the secondary school 
and the psychologist and social worker at 
the elementary levels; but, on the prin- 
ciple that what is useful at one educa- 
tional level should be useful at another, 
all three specialists are being utilized in- 
creasingly in all grades. White and Har- 
ris describe the “guidance counselor” as 
an educational and vocational counselor 
who works with all students; he helps 
them plan programs, choose colleges, 
overcome difficulties which may be ham- 
pering academic progress, and consider 
career possibilities, It is when he encoun- 
ters “problems which go beyond imme- 
diate adjustment to a specific classroom, 
school activity, or teacher” (p. 257) that 
he confers with the school psychologist 
and may refer the student to him. Wal- 
ter Johnson eż al. devote a chapter each 
to the school psychologist, the school so- 
cial worker, the elementary school coun- 
selor, and the secondary school counselor. 
They recognize that the secondary school 
counselor is a man of many duties, cen- 
tering about helping students with edu- 
cational and vocational plans and adjust- 
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ments but including consultation with 
staff and administration. They believe 
that his work is and should be with all 
students, including, of course, students 
who seem to be managing their affairs 
quite well, and they grant that most of 
his direct work with students will consist 
of short interviews for specific purposes. 
They do want him to be better trained, 
and to have more opportunity for “actual 
counseling.” The school psychologist is 
defined as “a pupil personnel specialist 
who applies psychological principles and 
skills to learning and adjustment prob- 
lems as found in schools” (p. 138). The 
psychologist is again described as work- 
ing not with all students, concentrating 
on those whose difficulties seem to re- 
quire help beyond that which the teacher 
or counselor can give. The psychologist 
thus emerges as a rather more specialized 
worker than the counselor, though the 
tools of his trade—testing, counseling, 
group work, and consultation—are very 
similar. 

White and Harris and, to a lesser de- 
gree, Walter Johnson and his cohorts 
seem to accept the tasks that school coun- 
selors now perform as essentially the 
tasks they should be performing, though 
they would urge more time for counsel- 
ing and applaud a higher quality of per- 
formance. Not so Arbuckle. School coun- 
selors, Arbuckle says, are functioning “in 
the general role of lackeys or sweep-up 
boys who do all the odds and ends about 
which neither administrators, the teach- 
ers, or the janitors wish to be concerned” 
(pp. 46-47). Although in some passages 
he is in a more mellow mood, his view of 
what is going on in school guidance is 
jaundiced with respect to both tasks per- 
formed and quality of performance. His 
solution is to make guidance workers 
better at counseling and give them more 
time for it. He at least implies that while 
guidance counselors should be concerned 


with all students and work with teachers 
to prevent difficulties, the majority of 
their work should be relatively intensive, 
feeling-centered counseling with a mi- 
nority of children. He also believes that 
the counselor’s orientation ought to be 
“client-centered” (i.e., Rogerian), and his 
book is principally an exposition of Ro- 
gerian principles, well seasoned with Ar- 
buckle and amply illustrated with ex- 
cerpts from interviews. 

Though writers in the field of guid- 
ance have always looked fondly on coun- 
seling as a helping strategy, there is a dis- 
sident view. In it, the guidance worker is 
seen as rather more a consultant to staff 
and program than a counselor to stu- 
dents. He tries, in effect, to build a school 
community which will reduce the inci- 
dence and seriousness of student difficul- 
ties and in which such difficulties are, for 
the most part, dealt with by the teaching 
staff. Except for Arbuckle, who makes it 
clear that counseling is the primary func- 
tion, these authors take a middle position. 
“Yes,” they say, “the school guidance 
worker counsels students and he gives 
tests and he keeps student records and he 
gives educational and occupational in- 
formation and he consults with teachers 
and administrators about students and 
about program.” Mauritz Johnson and his 
collaborators present and presumably en- 
dorse a revealing “Calendar of Typical 
Procedures for Junior High School 
Counselors.” In the catalogue of tasks, 
Counseling is featured, but the general 
reminder to “see all students in planned 
interviews scheduled at least once during 
the school year” (p. 270) suggests that 
they do not have in mind intensive coun- 
seling or conceive of counseling as clearly 
dominant over other strategies. 

One might have expected Miller to em- 
Phasize the consultative role of the guid- 
ance worker, because many of the con- 
Cepts he reviews have impelled others to 


this position. Since the early 1920s, guid- 
ance workers have drawn their 
largely from psychology, principally the 
psychology of individiual differences. 
For the guidance worker, sociology and 
anthropology are new discoveries. Miller 
notes that, “Psychology, sociology, cul- 
tural anthropology, economics, philoso- 
phy—all these and probably more must 
be called upon to illuminate the indi- 
vidual in his world” (p. 444). Though 
Miller does not speak explicitly to the 
point, he finds in the untapped disciplines 
not new methods but new “understand- 
ing” with which to apply established 
methods, such as counseling. He does not, 
for example, take the step of suggesting 
that guidance workers might better work 
to change the social structure of the 
school in order to produce desired effects 
than to counsel students within the exist- 
ing structure and its presumed conse- 
quences for individual youngsters. 
Two of the books invite one’s atten- 
tion to the question of whether guidance 
at differing educational levels should take 
different forms. Mauritz Johnson et al. 
suggest that guidance programs in the 
junior high school years must take into 
account both the transitional nature of 
the educational program and the charac- 
teristics of pupils at this stage of develop- 
ment. Guidance activities need differ little 
from those in the senior high school, but 
different problems are encountered and 
different understandings are therefore re- 
quired of counselors. Walter Johnson et 
al. understandably find elementary school 
idance difficult to describe. In the early 
school years, the need to make educa- 
tional and vocational plans is hardly an 
immediate one, and counseling with pu- 
pils has doubtful value. Where they exist, 
then, elementary guidance workers tend 
to play a heavy consultative role with 
teachers and parents and to concentrate 
on “personal” problems. In the elemen- 
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tary school, distinctions between school 

i workers, on the one hand, and 
school psychologists and school social 
workers, on the other, tend to evaporate 
in the absence of firm rules. All 
these specialists share much the same goals 
and go about achieving them in essentially 
the same way. 

Why, then, the apparent demand for 
elementary school guidance workers? It 
seems probable that principals want some- 
one to help teachers and parents with 
everyday problems of adjustment as en- 
countered by all or nearly all pupils. 
Both scarcity in numbers and an inclina- 
tion arising from relatively intensive 
training have led psychologists and social 
workers to work with the more seriously 
disturbed children. Whether a new 
worker (the elementary school counse- 
lor) is needed or whether a modification 
of the work of existing elementary school 
specialists makes more sense has not been 
resolved. White and Harris’s discussion 
does not suggest that school psychology 
is ready to fill the gap. They note that 
only a small minority of school psychol- 
ogists would place their consultative role 
ahead of their service role, though most 
would grant that preventive work 
through consultation is one of their func- 
tions. There is apparently at least as much 
argument among school psychologists as 
to whether they should engage in psy- 
chotherapy in the schools—i.e., whether 
they should intensify rather than lessen 
their service role in relation to a rela- 
tively small proportion of pupils. 

How are teacher purposes and tasks af- 
fected by the increase in guidance and 
other specialized services in the schools? 
Is the teacher freed to concentrate on 
his subject matter, with attention to the 
developmental needs of students assigned 
to school counselors and their fellow 
specialists? Probably not, if we listen to 
those who write textbooks in guidance. 
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Mauritz Johnson follows the most com- 
mon pattern in defining guidance not 
just as the work performed by specialized 

el, but as “the total endeavor of 
a school staff to assist pupils with adjust- 
ments and decisions in their personal 
lives” (pp. 15-16). Several books have 
been written about the role of the teacher 
in guidance. The teacher’s “role” turns 
out to be the taking into account of the 
developmental struggles of his pupils as 
he organizes his teaching with both the 
group and individual pupils in mind. 
Guidance, then, appears not to have a 
new message for teachers but an old one 
clothed in new terms. And one of the pri- 
mary tasks set for guidance workers, as 
well as for other personnel specialists, is 
that of persuading teachers to employ 
mental hygiene principles in their work 
with pupils. Thus, as specialized person- 
nel are added, the teacher is invited not 
to relinquish but to reaffirm his interest in 
individual pupil development. 

At a time when the maximum develop- 
ment of potential is so highly honored as 
an educational objective and when guid- 
ance services are being given a central 
role in its attainment, it is apparent that 
no radical revision of purposes or strate- 
gies has found widespread support within 
the field. In general, the school counselor 
is urged to improve his craftsmanship by 
knowing more about young people and 
the settings in which they are developing, 
by sloughing off extraneous duties, and 
by giving more emphasis to such well 
established methods as counseling. In the 
decades to come, school counselors in- 
creasingly will be hard pressed to carry 
off well the responsibilities with which 
they have been charged. The most favor- 
able sign that the test will be met is that 
current textbook writers are placing more 
emphasis on the nature of man and his 
society and less on mere techniques and 
professional “tricks.” 


Reviews 


Seidenberg, R. The Anatomy of the Fu- 
ture. Chapel Hill: Univer. No, Caro- 
lina Press, 1961. Pp. 173. $3.50. 


Some long books (a very few) are too 
short; some short books (too many) are too 
long. Mr. Seidenberg’s book belongs un- 
happily to the latter category. Its title gives 
pause. Who would dare to describe for us 
the anatomy of the future? Only a prophet 
would undertake such an assignment, and 
prophecies evade the usual canons of crit- 
icism. It is idle, for example, to ask whether 
they are true or false because, as prophecies, 
they transcend this inconvenient dichotomy. 
One can only ask whether they are good 
or bad, reasonable or unreasonable, sophisti- 
cated or naive. 

A look inside the book, however, discloses 
that in this case the prophecies are fewer 
than the lamentations, Almost every page 
pays homage to Cassandra in references to 
our present dilemma, our unsolvable predic- 
ament, our “pragmatically truncated world,” 
the “ruthless depersonalization of man,” our 

descent into the abyss,” our present im- 
Passe, our fatal imbalance; to our pain, 
frustration, uncertainty, and strain; to our 
unbalanced, morbid, alienated, bewildered, 
impoverished, uprooted, isolated, and “sub- 
tly mad” condition. All of these observa- 
tions may of course be apposite. It may be 
indeed that we are all of us in a frightful 
State, “entrapped, as no other creature, in a 
World of paradoxes and dilemmas, of meta- 
Physical enigmas and spiritual predica- 


ments.” But it hardly helps to be so often 
and so insistently reminded of it. 

The author in fact finds too much to 
lament and too little to recommend. It is 
not enough to deplore the trends of con- 
temporary society, especially in prose that 
is as amorphous as it is repetitious. The 
vocation of prophet obligates its practition- 
ers to suggest some remedies. Like many 
such practitioners, however, Mr. 
is better at diagnosis that he is at cure. Al- 
though he refers on occasion to the danger 
of atomic war, his principal worries are 
more abstract. He is worried, for example, 
not about the passage of historical time but 
rather about its apparently increasing ac- 
celeration and the consequent acceleration 
of social change. There is a growing hiatus, 
he maintains, between ourselves and our 
heritage; we are facing a change of phase 
in the tempo of history. More, and more 
decisive changes, are still to come. The 
theme repeats itself again and again, and 
toward the end of the book we are told 
once more that the rate of change is ap- 
proaching a “climactic intensity.” In place 
of therapy, however, we have only the 
exhortation that “we must begin an era of 
gradually diminishing change.” 

Another problem that worries the author 
is the rapid growth of organization in our 
civilization. Like a latter-day Tönnies, he 
deplores the demise of community and the 
“concomitant collectivization of human so- 
ciety.” Is the organizational drift—he asks, 
in one of his many rhetorical questions— 
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necessary and inescapable, or is it subject to 
our control and direction? 

His third anxiety concerns the dominant 
role that intelligence has taken in contem- 
porary life. Instinct and imagination have 
all but been abandoned, and there is little 
room for wisdom, On this he is perhaps a 
bit ambivalent, but there is no doubt that 
for intelligence he has an abiding distrust. 

For the future, however, he offers us no 
solace. Earnest in temper, sophisticated in 
vocabulary, but sometimes weak in sentence 
structure, he writes at one point the follow- 
ing reiteration of his constant thesis: “We 
are living in a febrile age of mounting prob- 
lems, in which hope and despair alternate in 
an anguished dance, for we are lost in a 
turmoil of values at the very moment when 
we would establish their immutable founda- 
tions or acknowledge in desperation their 
final relativity.” This is a sentiment, not a 
proposition, and one can give it only an 
emotional, not a rational, response. 

Rosert BrersTept 
New York University 


McClintock, M. & McClintock, Inez. 
Toys in America. Washington, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1961, Pp. 480. 
$8.00. 


Charles Beard, the great historian, once 
said that the national budget of a country 
or a government could give as profound in- 
sights into its culture and its civilization as 
does its literature. The authors of this book 
do not make quite that sweeping a claim for 
a country’s toys, but they do insist that an 
examination of the kinds of toys we make 
and sell “might give some insight into our 
entire society” (p. 5). Their final achieve- 
ment in this book may be assigned some- 
where between a mere cataloguing of his- 
torical facts about the toys and the toy 
industry of America and an integrated anal- 
ysis of the ways in which our toys authen- 
tically express the social philosophy and 
the historical development of our country. 

I do not know whether this book will 
“take its place as the definitive and authori- 
tative book on American toys” as the jacket 
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suggests. It does give ample evidence of 
thorough and painstaking care, and I can 
well believe that its authors traveled 30,000 
miles in tracking down their material. And 
somehow, they manage to convey the im- 
pression that not only the tracking process 
but putting their material together provided 
a certain amount of fun! 

The influence of social philosophy, of re- 
ligious beliefs, of history and current events, 
of stages of industrialization and scientific 
development—and, yes, of sheer happen- 
stance (It was the fortuitous entanglement 
of two painters’ hooks which led to the de- 
velopment of a still-popular puzzle)—the 
influence of all these on the nature and 
quality of toys is examined sometimes im- 
plicitly, sometimes explicitly. It is probably 
no accident that no contemporary of Adam 
Smith developed a game called “Monopoly,” 
just as it is probable that no one could have 
formulated the rules for such a game before 
monopolies became a meaningful influence 
and a socioeconomic institution in Ameri- 
can economic life. Similarly, in an austere 
and theocratic society (such as that of early 
New England), it would probably be un- 
thinkable that Christmas would be more an 
occasion for the sheer diffusion of toys and 
games among the younger fry than the oc- 
casion for celebration of a certain event 
which occurred nearly 2000 years ago. That 
dour society frowned upon toys anyway. 
Still, there is some consolation, perhaps, in 
learning that (younger) human nature 
doesn’t change—not much, anyway. If my 
six-year-old son demands exacting fidelity 
of reproduction in his atomic submarine, 
so, apparently, did the six-year-old of 1907 
demand high fidelity of reproduction in 
the Wright plane which first endowed man 
with wings at Kitty Hawk. The demand 
for “reality” of representation has appar- 
ently been one invariant over the last hun- 
dred years. But there is a counter invariant, 
too: Toys, as an expression of fantasy can 
outstrip reality while yet anticipating it. 
We all know that it took almost twenty 
years for science to catch up with Buck 
Rogers (and his atomic gun) and more than 
fifty years to catch up with Jules Verne. 


Well, it was a Boston minature (i.e., toy) 
mill which forecast the “mechanical age” 
(p. 32) with some accuracy before the in- 
dustrial revolution was actually well under 
way in this country. 

Today, perhaps, the educational value of 
toys is no longer controversial, and no 
special case needs to be made for it. But it 
was not always thus, and in 1907 Playthings 
editorially opined that “The 2oth century 
boy of ten years is in a fair way to know 
more about the possibilities of electricity 
than the professor of natural philosophy un- 
derstood fifty years ago” (p. 370). If you 
are somewhat skeptically inclined to dismiss 
this bit of rhetoric as exhibiting no more 
than the characteristic flair of the huckster 
for exaggerated claims, you might ask your- 
self how many times in, say, the last five 
years you have heard the word “satellite” 
uttered by a four-year-old; and then reflec- 
tively introspect on how many times you 
used the word “satellite” at age four. Pon- 
dering on the profound implications of this, 
you may be inclined to concede that out of 
the mouths of babes comes, if not wisdom, 
at least information. 

If there is something new under the sun 
(in toys), it is probably the nursery age 
toys, those “new, bare, primitive looking” 
(p. 425) objects which depart more than 
any others from anything in the adult 
world. Their extremely slow and tentative 
acceptance reflects, perhaps, the conserva- 
tive side of our adult character. If the nur- 
sery youngsters had been consulted more 
often, the toys might have enjoyed more 
immediate widespread acceptance. 

WiLLiaM SEEMAN 
University of Kansas Medical Center 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Grebanier, K. J. Audio-Lingual Tech- 
miques for Foreign Language Teach- 
ing. Valley Stream, N. Y.: Teachers 
Practical Press, 1961. Pp. 44. $1.75. 


The recent rise in interest in foreign lan- 
guages in the schools, and in the oral-aural 
approach under npea auspices, is much to 


be praised. The present book, spurred by 
these developments, presents (besides some 
introductory material and a few songs) sen- 
tences and dialogues, arranged in ten topical 
units, intended for 34 weeks of spoken drill 
for beginners, together with hints for the 
teacher. 

The book is offered in a praiseworthy 
spirit, with enthusiasm and much good situa- 
tional content in the sentences. Unfortu- 
nately, the results claimed by the author 
must come from inspired teaching rather 
than from the design of the materials. It is, 
incidentally, not made clear for just what 
age level these units are intended. 

The construction of the materials shows 
damaging flaws of method: The tape-re- 
cording procedures advocated (p. 7) presup- 
pose a native speaker as teacher—a luxury 
not enjoyed by all schools; but such taping 
should be controlled, precisely so that the 
deficiencies of a non-native teacher may be 
counteracted or circumvented. An unhappy 
section on pronunciation is introduced with 
a premature and artless frontal attack (pp. 
10-13), and suffers from poor pseudo- 
phonetic descriptions of sounds, confusion 
of sounds with orthography, and misleading 
equations with sounds of the mother-tongue. 

The drill units all consist of French and 
Spanish—identical utterances in parallel col- 
umns (pp. 14-41). This pairing of identical 
content fails to focus on the crucial peculi- 
arities of structure—the central task of lan- 
guage learning—and emphasizes instead the 
translation grammar. So, for example (p. 
17), the fact is ignored that the mechanisms 
of adjective gender are entirely different in 
French and Spanish. Likewise, conjugation 
(p. 25) and telling time (p. 26) offer quite 
dissimilar structural problems in the two 
languages. ] 

One is alarmed by the direction (from 
unit I on) to “write in notebook.” The book 
simply lacks awareness of the technical task. 

Eric P. Hamp 
University of Chicago 


Hickok, Lorena A. The Touch of Magic. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, 1961. Pp. vii 


+ 184. $3.50. 
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ing from a diesase of the eyes which left 
her nearly blind and in almost constant pain, 
Anne Sullivan encountered little of the 
warmth, the patience, and the gentleness 
which she was able to give in such large 
measure to her blind, deaf, and mute pupil, 
Helen Keller. 

Although her formal education did not 
for the Blind at fourteen years of age, 
Anne's intense desire for increased knowl- 
edge and intellectual expression culminated 
in jh et valedictorian of her 
graduating six later. Sho 
thereafter, she Greil ra aiban 
almost unparalleled proportions in the at- 
tempt to train and educate a wild, undis- 
ciplined child who possessed no means of 
communication with the outside world. The 
eventual accomplishment of this task was 
brought about not so much through the 
“magic touch” of the manual alphabet as 
through the persistence, the empathy, and 
the keen, perceptive ability brought to bear 
by “Teacher,” as Anne Sullivan Macy be- 
came known to the world. 

Actually, this book is not so much the 
recounting and explanation of an educative 
technique as it is a study of the forces at 
work in shaping a unique and intense rela- 
tionship. Through Anne, Helen Keller 
found not only a means of communication 
with the world but also, and more impor- 
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tantly, a fulfillment of self through expres- 
sion of the intellectual and creative capaci- 
ties which had been imprisoned within her, 
But Anne, too, found an “other self” in this 
relationship, for Helen represented all of 
the frustrations, the deprivations, and the 
longings which she herself had known and 
with which she could identify so com- 
pletely. . 

Those who hope to find in this book a 
methodology for working with people as 
handicapped as Helen Keller will be some- 
what disappointed, since relatively little at- 
tention is given to the details of her formal 
education. All who read this fascinating 
story, however, will find in it an inspiration 
and a reaffirmation of belief in the potential 
of every human being. 

Howard R. Kent 

Massapequa, New York, Public Schools 


Hoos, Ida Russakoff. Automation in the 
Office. Washington, D. C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1961. Pp. 138. $4.50. 

The author’s main purpose in this little 
treatise is the creation of an awareness of 
the psychological and sociological as well as 
the economic problems which confront the 
white collar worker with the rapid advance 
of automation in office operations. She ac- 
cepts automation’s current role in man’s life 
and forsees and welcomes its continued 
growth. She has a keen awareness, however, 
of the human wreckage and wastage in- 
herent in either actual or threatened job dis- 
locations, and she suggests that we pool the 
knowledge of the social engineer with the 
forces of management, labor, and govern- 
ment, in a concerted effort to effect a more 
smooth and humane transition. 

The technique employed in her own re- 
search is the interview, structured and per- 
missive, and she surveys rather a broad 
cross-section of contemporary industrial 
and governmental activity. Inclusion in the 
study of one omitted segment, a large uni- 
versity with its viewpoints and resources, 
i have produced additional pertinent 

ta. 

Among the findings revealed by the Hoos 


study is the fact that the office employees 
currently experiencing displacement are the 
“low grade clerical” workers. However, 
new processes are having an influence on 
the entire organizational structure of the 
modern office. Although the economic blow 
has not been felt too severely as yet, due to 
the expansion of our economy and the nat- 
ural attrition in the group of office workers 
currently being displaced, there is every in- 
dication that the condition will get worse 
before it gets better. 

Automation in the factory reveals a pat- 
tern that is, and will be, increasingly ap- 
plied to office practices. It is evident that 
there is a diminishing of differerences be- 
tween the mechanized factory procedures 
and many automated office jobs. While the 
clerical employees are the first to i 
the impact of the change, their office asso- 
ciates recognize that they, too, are threat- 
ened. Though the white collar workers still 
view their role as closely associated with 
management, there are signs that automa- 


Dororny A. Marsoen 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Book Notes 


One of our favorite “useless” facts is the 
date of the invention of barbed wire (1868, 
if your curiosity is running away with you). 
As is frequently the case with scraps of 
knowledge, this snippet turns out to be not 
so useless after all. It was barbed wire that 
made possible the great fenced ranches of 
the West and turned the cattle business 
from an exciting but risky adventure into 
one of the basic and stable agricultural en- 
terprises of the American economy. 

An authentic bit of Americana, 6,000 
Miles of Fence, by Cordia Sloan Duke and 
Joe B. Frantz (Austin: Univer. Texas Press, 
1961. Pp. xii + 231. $4.50), records what life 
was like after this transformation of the 
range. Since the period covered is roughly 
the two decades on either side of the turn 
of the century, it is a rather moving re- 
minder of how rapidly our land and culture 
have changed. The life of the cowboy on 
the XIT Ranch in Texas, the largest en- 
closed cattle ranch in the world, seems far 
more removed from our own than a mere 
50 or 60 years. The pleasures, the hardships, 
and the routines of ranch life, from which 
much of America’s distinctive folklore de- 
rives, is told here through the recollections 
of the men who actually lived it. 

When Mrs. Duke first came as a bride to 
live on the ranch, she kept a perceptive 
diary and supplemented it by inducing the 
cowhands, to whom paper and pencil were 
untrustworthy strangers, to record their im- 
pressions of herding and roundups, stam- 
pedes and rustling, horses and cattle drives, 
the work and the frolics that had been 
their lot. Organized into a charmingly com- 
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posed book, these reminiscences by men 
who took time to remember make our 
Western heritage a palpable and proud 
thing, too much sinned against by TV and 
the movies. If the cowboy loses his romantic 
qualities in these pages, he regains his dig- 
nity. Representing the same broad range of 
good and bad found in every occupation, 
he was an independent personality, proud 
of his capacity for hard work and stub- 
bornly unwilling to exchange the self-re- 
liance his job both gave him and demanded 
of him for the confinement and more ubiq- 
uitous rules of a comfortable city office. 
Slow to form close relationships, he gave 
them a depth and a kind of fierce loyalty 
when he entered into them, and if his life 
was always grindingly hard and often dull, 
his strength was such that he was rarely em- 
barrassed by tenderness or unable to be 
gentle when gentleness was appropriate. 
The interaction of personality and its cul- 
tural matrix that is dealt with in such per- 
sonal and inadvertant terms in 6,000 Miles 
of Fence is, of course, a major theme of 
anthropology. In Culture and Personality 
(New York: Random House, 1961. Pp. ix 
+ 213. $1.95), Anthony F. C. Wallace has 
tried to develop it explicitly and along some- 
what innovative lines. He defines his busi- 
ness as not that of describing the psycho- 
logical correlates of culture—ethos, modal 
personality, values, Weltanschauung, etc. 
—but the reductionistic explanation of “the 
documented facts of cultural evolution, cul- 
ture change, and cultural diversity.” In 
short, he stands foursquare on the “scien- 
tific,” as opposed to the “humanistic,” side 


in the eternal (and rather pointless) Battle 
of the Books. Happily, he violates his own 
position with fair frequency and thus gives 
us, for example, a discussion of culture and 
mental health that is shot through with 
humanistic concerns and a balance and a 
wisdom that are rare in such productions. 
At other times, he becomes so preoccupied 
with demonstrating that man is a biological, 
as well as a cultural and a psychological, 
organism that he loses cogency and is 
trapped between correct triviality and tech- 
nical concepts that are a bit too pretentious 
for their subject matter. When he forgets 
his mission, however, Wallace deepens our 
understandings considerably, witness his 
thoughtful chapter on “The Psychology of 
Culture Change,” which should evoke pro- 
ductive arguments whenever two or three 
readers are gathered together. 

A rather more stimulating consideration 
of culture—which means simply the most 
influential conditions of personal life—is 
Shepard B. Clough’s The Rise and Fall of 
Civilization (New York: Columbia Univer. 
Press, 1961. Pp. xi + 291. $1.95). Clough 
restricts his attention to those cultures called 
civilizations and located in the Western 
world. Historically, he derives three prop- 
ositions, (a) The basic striving of Western 
man has been toward the attainment of 
higher levels of civilization. (b) The “eleva- 
tion” of a civilization is defined by achieve- 
ments in the arts and sciences, by the estab- 
lishment of human relations based on ideas 
of equity and justice, and by the extent of 
human control over the external environ- 
ment. (c) Finally—and this is the working 
hypothesis of the book—the heights of 
civilization in Europe and America have 
been reached just after a people has passed 
Its peak of material well-being. On this basis, 
the volume examines economic develop- 
Ments in prehistoric times and the great cul- 
tures of Hither Asia, in classical Greece and 
Rome, and in Western Europe and North 

merica since the Middle Ages. It emerges 
with a tragic reading of the human story. 
As has been true in the past, as the culture 
of the West has achieved a high state of 
civilization—and ours outstrips all others by 


Clough’s criteria—it has been regarded with 
increasing enmity by inferior civilizations 
with growing economic power. If the past 
is truly prologue, then it seems probable 
that war, initiated by peoples outside the 
tradition, will occur, marking both our eco- 
nomic decline and their growth toward a 
more advanced stage of civilized living. Not 
only does it seem that men must pay for 
their attainments; there also seems to be 
more joy and vitality in the quest than in 
the attaining. 

One can dissent, of course, from Clough’s 
tough and tragic conclusions, but one can 
hardly dissent from the fact that he has 
made economics anything but the dismal 
science it was for William James. Similarly, 
while one may take frequent issue with the 
positions advanced by David Riesman, no 
one may doubt that he has made sociology 
into a discipline of both power and marked 
human relevance. In Culture and Social 
Character (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1961. 
Pp. xii + 466. $7.50), twenty-four scholars, 
writing under the editorship of Seymour 
Lipset and Leo Lowenthal, critically review 
Riesman’s work. Riesman and Nathan 
Glazer conclude the book with a report of 
changes in their own views since the pub- 
lication of The Lonely Crowd. While they 
are not sanguine about it, they still perceive, 
as against Clough’s concept of the tragic 
cycle, a “fragile chance . . . that America 
might offer to the rest of the world some 
clues to the uses of literacy and abundance.” 
Much depends on the extent to which in- 
dividuals learn “to shape their own charac- 
ter” through the selection of models and 
the choice of experiences, thus limiting the 
extent to which they are heir to the paro- 
chial restrictions and the provincial loyalties 
which, if they are not sufficient, are ap- 
parently necessary to conflict. This notion 
of autonomy comes remarkably close to 
that of the degree to which man is captain 
of his own destiny, and it is a little startling 
to notice the frequency with which this idea 
recurs without its ever being explicitly 
named in a book that is fat with intellectual 
riches. Perhaps it is difficult to think long 
about such matters as alienation, conformity, 
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anomie, and the rate of social change with- 
out coming back, spiral-fashion, to a con- 
cept of the human being as an evaluating, 
self-determined, choosing kind of organism 
in some significant sense. Such a wedding of 
a sophisticated reinterpretation of an old the- 
ological construct with the insights and tech- 
niques of the newer social sciences could 
have happy issue and perhaps strengthen the 
“fragile chance” that Riesman and Glazer 
still envision for America to contribute to 
a world that need not repeat the cycle of 
Clough’s tragedy. 

The idea of individual self-determination 
has sparked a little fitfully but with a finely 
recurrent light in the history of the liberal 
arts in education. Some dim apprehension 
of this point may act with others in produc- 
ing the various attacks on teacher education 
on the ground that it affords too little ex- 
posure to the liberal arts and entails too 
much attention to professional courses. Earl 
McGrath (Are School Teachers Illiberally 
Educated? New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, 1961. Pp. 28. $1.00), 
on the ground that facts are always rele- 
vant, now reports a comparison of the un- 
dergraduate curricula of students with pro- 
fessional objectives in agriculture, business 
administration, engineering, music, nursing, 
pharmacy, and elementary and secondary 
education. His findings indicate that the 
degree of professional concentration for 
teachers (a mean of 36% in elementary ed- 
ucation, 17% in secondary) is a good deal 
less than that for any other group except 
agriculture (also 36%). Conversely, the pro- 
portions of course work in general educa- 
tion (39% for elementary education, 36%, 
for secondary) is substantially higher than 
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for the other undergraduate specialties. Mc- 
Grath also makes the valid point that much 
of professional training in education in- 
volves work in philosophy and psychology, 
which, if one refuses to include them within 
the liberal arts for whatever strange rea- 
sons available, still cannot be ordered to the 
“methods courses” which are the usual focus 
of attack, 

All this is well and good, but one can 
still be dubious about this well executed 
study on the ground of cogency. Leaving 
aside the issue of how well a record of 
courses taken provides an index of a liberal 
education, it still seems odd to rest the case 
on a comparison of teachers and students of 
business administration, agriculture, and 
pharmacy. Both the stresses which a teacher 
occupationally inherits and the responsi- 
bilities for the socialization of young peo- 
ple that his job defines are such as to make 
the question of how liberally he himself has 
been educated a pointedly legitimate one. 
The tasks of the pharmacist or agronomist 
are not of a kind to give this query the same 
sort of relevance. We want, of course, to 
have liberally educated men in agriculture, 
pharmacy, and business. But we must have 
liberally educated men as teachers. Mc- 
Grath’s study, good as it is, provides neither 
an answer to the critics nor a guideline to 
more effective teacher training. The critics, 
while they deserve to be listened to, need 
not be worried about; but a pattern of 
teacher training that will contribute to a 
teaching force of knowledgeable and auton- 
omous persons, respectful of other self-de- 
termined individuals, still represents an ed- 
ucational grail well worth the rigors of the 
quest.—EJS 
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The population “explosion” 


Tue TERM POPULATION “EXPLOSION” 
Carries the implication that the phenom- 
enon thus described came upon us quite 
Unexpectedly and resulted in an unprece- 
dentedly rapid growth. Students of pop- 
ulation change, however, are quite aware 
that the postwar growth of population in 
the underdeveloped countries is neither 
as unexpected as is commonly thought, 
nor is the resulting rate of growth as 
Steat yet as in certain other “explosions.” 
this “ence also careful to point out that 
ii Bus Osion” is not a single event that 
es, ao and will be completed in 
ie fe gment of time. It is a phe- 
bil ag of a Continuing character which 
j Ps for a longer or shorter period, 
eed ty Mge measure on the con- 
Significant ; e conditions that make a 
T aden ne death rate possible in 
eveloped o a oped countries. In the more 
untries, death rates are al- 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Miami University 
a Oxford, Ohio 


“a 


` readyiso low that future declines are al- 


most certain to be small and slow of 
achievement. 

The present population “explosion” is, 
however, distinctive in comparison with 
other population “explosions” in modern 
times in at least two important respects. 
First, the present “explosion” involves 
vastly greater numbers of people than any 
past “explosion” regarding which we have 
fairly reliable knowledge. Approximately 
three-fourths of the three billion people 
in the world today live in the underde- 
veloped countries. This population, in 
which the “explosion” is of special signifi- 
cance, is probably about four and one- 
half times as large as the total population 
of the world in 1650 and three times as 
large as that of the world in 1750, when 
the two greatest earlier “explosions” took 
place. 

Second, in the present population “ex- 


plosion,” the decline in the death rate, 
probably the chief characteristic of all 
population bursts, arises from quite a dif- 
ferent set of circumstances from those 
determining the decline of the death rate 
in the past. This time, the decline in the 
death rate in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries arises in very large part from the 
rapid extension of scientific control over 
the contagious and infectious diseases 
which have heretofore taken a very heavy 
toll of life year after year, frequently at- 
taining epidemic proportions to decimate 
many populations in a few months. It is 
very difficult for most of us today to 
realize how important a role these diseases 
have played in the past in checking the 
growth of population. 
Science Over Death 

It will assist materially in appreciating 
the significance of rapidly extending 
scientific control over contagious and in- 
fectious diseases to the underdeveloped 
countries if we note briefly the course of 
the decline of the death rate in the West 
from about 1700 or 1750 to 1900. Until 
about the turn of the century, the decline 
in the death rate in the West resulted in 
large measure from improvements in the 
living conditions of an increasing propor- 
tion of the population. This improvement, 
in turn, was based on the increasing ef- 
ficiency of economic production, gener- 
ally spoken of as the industrial revolution. 
(There was also in a number of countries 
an accompanying, or even a preceding, 
agricultural revolution.) The direct sci- 
entific control of disease in the modern 
manner played a very minor role, al- 
though even before the bacteriological 
discoveries of such men as Koch and 
Pasteur were generally known, even to 
physicians, there had been substantial im- 
provements in the water supplies of a 
number of cities, in their sewage disposal, 
in the cleanliness of streets, and in the en- 
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forcement of quarantine regulations. 
Cleanliness in the household was also 
spreading rapidly in an increasing num- 
ber of communities, and the phrase, 
“Cleanliness is next to Godliness,” was 
gaining currency in many quarters. But 
as late as 1900, there was only one of the 
more deadly diseases common in West- 
ern countries, smallpox, for which there 
was a specific preventive. 

In America, the “explosion” began as 
early as 1660, soon after the settlements 
on the eastern seaboard were well estab- 
lished. The speed of the westward move- 
ment is ample proof of a rapidly growing 
population. Benjamin Franklin, the most 
talented and percipient observer of life 
in America in his day, identified and dis- 
cussed it as early as 1750, attributing it 
chiefly to “the Ease and Convenience of 
Supporting a Family” in the Colonies. He 
thought that this “Ease and Convenience” 
contributed substantially to earlier mar- 
riages and a higher birth rate. His con- 
clusions still stand. There can be no doubt 
that immigration also made some contri- 
bution to this explosion from the very 
beginning, but the average number of im- 
migrants arriving annually from about 
1660 to 1820 was quite small, and it would 
appear that their contribution to early 
American population growth consisted 
largely in the rapid increase of their de- 
scendants, which, like that of the older 
settlers, must be attributed chiefly to “the 
Ease and Convenience of Supporting a 
Family.” Furthermore, although there is 
clear evidence that from about 1760 to 
1820 there was very little immigration, 
our censuses show that in the three dec- 
ades 1790-1820 the average rate of in- 
crease was about 32 per cent. Economic 
conditions, especially the abundance of 
new and fertile land easily obtained, lay 
at the base of this American explosion 
which lasted until about the time of our 
Civil War and during which the popu- 


lation expanded to about 250 times its 
size in 1660. 

There were a number of somewhat 
milder “explosions” in European coun- 
tries between about 1750 and 1900, es- 
pecially during the nineteenth century. 
For several of these, there is reliable evi- 
dence that the death rate began to,decline 
as economic conditions improved but 
that there was little or no change in the 
birth rate until several decades had passed. 
The vital point is that these early West- 
ern population “explosions” were paced 
to the expansion of their economies to 
support a population growing moderately 
fast and in which the level of living was 
also rising steadily if slowly. On the other 
hand, the present underdeveloped coun- 
tries are, almost without exception, poor 
countries, highly dependent on a tradi- 
tional agriculture which is very inefficient 
and very difficult to improve. Further- 
more, the larger and the more populous 
of these countries have very little good 
land that is not already under cultivation, 
hor are there opportunities for substantial 
numbers of emigrants to go abroad. 
Hence, they have no sound economic 
base for the support of the rapid increase 
in population that has resulted from the 
widespread use of inoculations against 
smallpox, typhoid fever, and several other 
very deadly diseases, the eradication of 
the malaria-carrying mosquito in large 
areas, and from the wide use of the sulfa 
drugs and the antibiotics, (Sanitation, in 
the broadest sense, has as yet made rela- 
tively little progress.) 


Underdeveloped Economies 


Only a few facts, and those quite gen- 
eral in character, can be given here in 
Support of the view that most of the un- 

erdeveloped countries have as yet no 
Sound economic base for the support of 
their rapidly growing populations. (a) 
he annual reports of the Food and Agri- 


cultural Organization of the United Na- 
tions, showing crop acreage and yields, 
indicate that in a number of underde- 
veloped countries the per capita caloric 
intake of food is less now than it was be- 
fore the war. (b) India and Pakistan are 
now more dependent on food imports 
than they were before the war. (c) Com- 
munist China appears to be suffering from 
severe famine at the present time, much 
as it has from time to time for centuries, 
in spite of constant claims of very rapid 
progress in agricultural improvements and 
in the storage and distribution of food 
grains. In a number of other underde- 
veloped countries, the food situation is 
also critical from year to year. (d) Up to 
the present, I have been unable to find 
any convincing evidence that the increase 
in crop yields in Asian countries, about 
which we have heard a great deal in the 
past few years, has as yet become suf- 
ficiently widespread to have any effect on 
the national average yield per acre. This 
fact is not of particular significance in 
those underdeveloped countries where 
considerable amounts of new and fertile 
land are regularly being brought under 
cultivation. It is quite otherwise, how- 
ever, in the more densely settled coun- 
tries, large or small, that have little new 
land or where great expenditure of labor 
and money is required to make additional 
land tillable. I am not asserting that no 
progress is being made in agricultural 
practices in underdeveloped countries, 
but I cannot find convincing evidence 
that this progress is keeping pace with 
population growth in the more densely 
populated of these countries, which con- 
tain perhaps 60 to 70 per cent of all the 
people living in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. 

Although there is very little reliable in- 
formation regarding the birth rates in 
the more important of the underdevel- 
oped countries of today, there can be no 
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probably averaging somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 45 per 1,000. This would 
mean that they are substantially higher 
than were those in Western Europe in 
1800. As already mentioned, the birth 
rate in the American population during 
its “explosion” was very high. It may 
well have been significantly higher than 
in the underdeveloped countries at pres- 
ent. Since the rate of population growth 
in any year is the difference between the 
number of births per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation and the number of deaths per 1,000, 
any significant change in either the birth 
rate or the death rate will affect the rate 
of growth, as will also any simultaneous 
change in both in unequal amounts. Un- 
til quite recently in man’s history, the 
death rate has been much more variable 
than the birth rate in practically all popu- 
lations. This is still the case in the popula- 
tions of the underdeveloped countries. In 
general terms, the reason for the relative 
stability of the birth rate is that in these 
countries it has been and still is largely 
determined by a complex of traditional 
cultural patterns which change slowly. 
Rather rapid changes in the birth rate 
have occasionally occurred among all 
peoples as a consequence of great catas- 
trophes; but these are exceptions to the 
rule, and after the catastrophe has passed, 
the birth rate has generally rebounded 
rapidly to the traditional level. There is 
as yet no clear evidence that the birth 
rates in any of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries have begun to decline significantly. 


Growth Rates and Revolt 

On the other hand, until a few years 
ago, the death rate has been largely de- 
termined by a number of factors—hun- 
ger, disease, war, ete—which often 
changed rapidly from year to year and 
over which very little control could be 
exercised. Historically, the death rates of 
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all peoples must have averaged almost as 
high as their birth rates over long periods 
of time because the best estimates of 
population in the world in 1650 indicate 
that there were only about 500 million 
people at that time. A world population 
of only five millions in 2350 BC, grow- 
ing steadily at the very low rate of .18 of 
one per cent per year would have num- 
bered over five billions in 1650—ten 
times the actual population at that time. 
Since 1650, the population has grown 
sixfold. But even this relatively rapid 
recent growth has averaged only about .7 
of one per cent per year. 

Even if these estimates of world popu- 
lation in 1650 are in error by 100 millions 
in either direction, this statement regard- 
ing rates of population growth in the past 
will stand. In contrast, let us note very 
briefly a few actual rates of growth in 
underdeveloped countries today. In India 
and Pakistan, recent censuses (1961) show 
that the rate of growth has been about 
two per cent per year since 1951. Com- 
munist China claims a somewhat higher 
rate, but the data supporting this claim 
are far from satisfactory. In the Philip- 
pines, the annual rate between 1948 and 
1960 averaged 3.19 per cent, and in Cey- 
lon and Nationalist China (Taiwan), the 
rates appear to be about the same. If there 
are no highly devastating wars, famines, 
or pestilences in the next 35 years, it is 
not at all fantastic to expect a doubling 
of the world’s population by 1997, a fur- 
ther doubling by 2032, and a third dou- 
bling by 2067. At that time, the world’s 
population would number about 24 bil- 
lions, eight times its present size. This is 
not an estimate of future growth; it is a 
mere calculation to indicate how quickly 
the continuance of a rate of growth only 
slightly larger than the present would 
lead to a world population of a size that 
is quite fantastic. 

The first and the most important con- 


clusion to be drawn from these observa- 
tions is that in many of today’s under- 
developed countries, particularly in the 
most populous of them, the rate of growth 
is so fast that there is a strong possibility 
of the population’s outrunning the pro- 
duction of necessities. Very vigorous ef- 
forts are being made to increase produc- 
tion both in the agricultural and in the 
nonagricultural sectors of the economy, 
but they are everywhere encountering 
great difficulties. 

There can be little doubt that a deterio- 
ration in economic conditions has always 
been a potent source of internal rebellion 
and revolution and, often, of aggressive 
wars against neighbors. Today even a 
standstill in the economic conditions of 
the mass of the people in most underde- 
veloped countries is coming to be re- 
garded as an adequate reason for using 
violence in an effort to improve living 
conditions. The peoples of underdevel- 
oped countries have been told so often 
that all the economic ills from which they 
have long suffered arose from the greed 
either of their colonial masters or their 
own upper classes, chiefly the land own- 
ers, and that freedom from either or 
both of these masters will insure them 
better living conditions, that they now 
feel their economic pressures more keenly 
than in the past, even though they may 
be no more severe than usual. This grow- 
ing sense of economic hardship, arising in 
part from the glib promises of great bene- 
fits to be derived from political inde- 
pendence and social revolution, seems 
quite likely to lead to many violent politi- 
cal explosions in the not distant future. 


Food, Health, Birth Control 


The destruction of life by war has for 
ages constituted one of the most potent 
checks to the increase of population, 
Usually less by reason of direct losses in 


battle and from wounds than by spread 
of disease and famines resulting from the 
disruption of the economies of the war- 
ring peoples. Today, a nuclear war could 
very well raise direct war losses into a 
position of prime significance, and ideo- 
logical wars, apart from the use of nu- 
clear weapons, may prove more destruc- 
tive of life than past wars of cither 
internal rebellion or agression against 
neighboring countries. Moreover, even if 
the growing feeling of economic hard- 
ship does not lead to armed conflicts 
highly destructive to human life, a grow- 
ing scarcity of sheer necessities in some 
of the more populous underdeveloped 
countries is quite likely to produce soon 
much the same effect on their death rates 
in spite of all scientific medicine can do. 
Scientific control of disease cannot be 
maintained long in the absence of ade- 
quate food and other human require- 
ments. 

How long a rise in the death rate as 
the consequence of increasing hardships 
can be postponed, assuming there is no 
disastrous war, no one can tell; nor can 
one tell how long it will be until the birth 
rates in some of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries begin to decline in a substantial man- 
ner. In the present state of our knowl- 
edge, we can only discuss the probability 
of such changes, and there are many dif- 
ferences of opinion about both the rela- 
tive importance of the different variables 
involved and the speed and direction of 
these variables, The most important vari- 
ables that will affect the rate of popula- 
tion growth in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries in the next few decades (always, 
provided there is no great war), however, 
are the relative accomplishments in three 
fields of endeavor: (a) in improving pro- 
duction, especially in agriculture, (b) in 
making health work still more effective 
and thus reducing the death rate still fur- 
ther, and (c) in substituting a voluntarily 
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controlled birth rate at a substantially 
lower level for the present high-level, 
tradition-controlled birth rate. 
Obviously, if agricultural production 
in most underdeveloped countries can 
be increased faster than population dur- 
ing the next several decades, there will be 
no serious food lems, and conditions 
will be highly favorable for the further 
reduction of the death rate. There are 
many persons who believe this can be 
done quite easily. It seems to me that 
most of those taking this view fail to dis- 
tinguish between what is possible and 
what is probable in the field of agricul- 
tural improvement. Just because we have 
a great deal of scientific knowledge show- 
ing how agricultural production can be 
increased does not mean that it can be or 
will be put quickly into use, The chief 
impeding factors may be summed up in 
the reminder that traditional agricultural 
practices change slowly in largely illiter- 
ate populations that have long lived so 
close to the subsistence level that even 
partial crop failure means hunger. I can 
only say after many years of study and 
observation, and from a considerable 
background of practical agricultural ex- 
perience, that I believe the increase in the 
total of agricultural production in most 
underdeveloped countries will take place 
much more slowly than the agricultural 
experts are expecting. These agricultural 
experts, both native and foreign, all too 
often have very little appreciation of the 
cultural obstacles that stand in the way of 
the rapid adoption of more efficient prac- 
tices. As for the political leaders in most 
underdeveloped countries, their experi- 
ence has generally been acquired while 
fostering revolution. Most of them have 
lost touch with the farmers, if they were 
ever close enough to land to understand 
the farmer’s attitudes towards his land 
and his work. As a consequence, many 
of them quite unreasonably expect mira- 
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cles in agricultural production within a 
few years. à 

The establishment and improvement of 
health services does not encounter the 
same degree of resistance as do changes 
in traditional agricultural practices and 
changes in the cultural patterns deter- 
mining the birth rate. In the first place, 
much public health work does not de- 
mand active participation on the part of 
the persons who will benefit from it—for 
example, the virtual elimination of the 
malaria-carrying mosquito in large areas 
(Ceylon), or the providing of a pure 
water supply to an urban community. In 
the second place, when death appears in- 
evitable or highly probable and there is 
no tradition specifically forbidding a re- 
sort to Western medicine, even the peas- 
ants in underprivileged villages are will- 
ing to take a pill or an inoculation which 
is offered free and which has also been 
recommended by some friend. Mothers 
with seriously sick children are usually 
quite willing to follow the advice of 
Western trained doctors when it appears 
that death is practically certain if some 
new remedy is not used at once. 

It is, therefore, reasonable to expect 
substantial further declines in the death 
rates in most underdeveloped countries in 
the near future from the growing accept- 
ance of the health services already being 
offered, and also from increasing cleanli- 


ness in the home and in the villages—al-- 


ways, provided that agricultural produc- 
tion increases as rapidly as population. 
This, of course, would lead to a still 
higher rate of natural increase if the birth 
rate does not decline as rapidly as the 
death rate. 


Family Size, Family Cost 

The increase in size of the average 
family, due to the saving of the lives of 
infants and young children while the 
birth rate remains constant, will only 
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gradually come to be recognized as the 


source of igeresting pressure on the fam- 
ily budget. Furthermore, even when it is 
recognized that families are growing 
larger, most peoples in the underdevel- 
oped countries do not know that there is 
anything they can do personally to con- 
trol the size of their families without al- 
tering customary marital relations so 
greatly that they are unwilling to con- 
sider the possibility. Even when they are 
told that something can be done and 
shown what it is, they find it very diffi- 
cult to break away from the traditional 
practices that determine the rate of con- 
ception. However, there are many people 
who believe that the voluntary control 
of the birth rate will make much more 
rapid headway in the underdeveloped 
countries today than it did in Western 
Europe and North America after about 
1850. They base their belief quite largely 
on the fact that we now have simpler and 
more effective methods of preventing 
conception than we had in the past and 
that we also have much improved methods 
of communication to spread information 
regarding both the need for birth control 
and the methods most effective in practic- 
ing it. Moreover, in many underdeveloped 
countries, there appears to be no religious 
Opposition to contraception such as there 
was and still is in some parts of the West. 
On the other hand, there are many who, 
like myself, believe that the voluntary 
control of the size of the family will 
spread slowly among the masses in un- 
derdeveloped countries, chiefly because 
of the large proportion of illiterates who 
are very strongly attached to their tradi- 
tions. The desirability of a large family 
generally stands near the top of the ac- 
cepted traditional values. When death 
rates are very high, even mere family 
survival demands a high birth rate. The 
traditional subservience of the wife to the 
husband in most such societies also makes 


it very difficult for the wife to take the 
initiative in discussing birth control and 
the desirable size of the family. Only time 
can tell which view is correct. 

Since I believe that the present popula- 
tion “explosion” is almost certain to lead 
to severe economic hardships in many of 
the underdeveloped areas in the near fu- 
ture, and that these hardships, coupled 
with growing nationalistic feelings, will 
induce many national efforts aimed at 
their alleviation, among which aggressive 
measures to secure larger resources (Le- 
bensraum) will almost certainly have an ~ 
important place, I can only conclude that 
the control of population growth through- 
out the world is imperative if we would 
avoid the recrudescence of the positive _ 
checks to population growth that have 
operated almost unhindered by deliberate 
human contrivance until quite recently— 
hunger, disease, war. We cannot long en- 
joy the luxury of low death rates deliber- 
ately controlled if birth rates remain high 
and uncontrolled. It may even now be too 
late to avoid much hardship from the too 
rapid increase of population. 

This would probably be true even if 
the current “explosion” were taking place 
in a world less revolutionary than ours 
today. But then again, this population 
“explosion” probably could not have oc- 
curred in a world in which revolution— 
social, economic, and political—was not 
rampant. In any event, we must, in any 
discussion of the implications of contem- 
porary population growth keep constantly 
in mind the revolutionary character of 
the age in which we live. Since the peo- 
ple in the underdeveloped countries have 
learned (or are rapidly learning) that 
the harsh conditions of life which they 
have hitherto accepted as inevitable and 
universal are neither and that the peoples 
in the more developed countries suffer 
little from disease and hunger as com- 
pared with themselves, they are on the 
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march to better living. This march can- 
not be stopped except through the in- 
crease of the hardships arising from a 
more rapid growth of population than of 
the necessities of life. In my judgment, it 
can succeed in the near future with rela- 
tively little suffering only if economic de- 
velopment is greatly speeded up and if 
the voluntary reduction of the birth rate 
proceeds at a rapid pace. 

Most of the leaders in the underde- 
veloped countries have not yet shown 
any awareness that the rapid growth of 
population is of any significance what- 
ever in determining the welfare of their 
peoples, India and Pakistan are the notable 
exceptions. It is probably the lack of 
awareness of any relationship between 
population growth and improvement in 
the general welfare, rather than any ac- 
tive disapproval of population control, 
that explains this widespread indifference 
to population growth. The abandonment 
by communist China of a very active 
campaign for birth control after three or 
four years seems hard to explain unless it 
means that the Chinese leaders rather sud- 
denly became aware of the inconsistency 
of Propagandizing for voluntary birth 
control while vigorously preaching the 
Marxian dogma that all man’s economic 
ills (and most other ills also) result from 
capitalism. 

I have devoted a substantial proportion 
of space to defining the nature of the 
present “explosion” and to stating the 
principal economic problem that seems 
to me to follow from its unique character, 
I have also noted, almost incidentally, 
some of the social implications of this 
“explosion.” Lest I leave the impression 
that I regard the economic problem as 
the only important one arising from the 
present burgeoning of population, I wish 
to mention briefly several other matters 
which seem to me highly important, em- 
phasizing that if we fail to find a fairly 
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satisfactory solution of the economic 
problem, we may enjoy the grim privilege 
of not having to grapple with most of 
the others, 


Race, Cities, the Good Life 


Since the present rapid growth of pop- 
ulation, with only a few exceptions, is 
found in those regions of the world in- 
habited by the “colored” peoples, who 
already outnumber the “white” peoples 
by two and one-half or three to one, this 
more rapid growth of the “colored” peo- 
ples, coupled with the growing efficiency 
of their economies, will before many 
years render them economically and mili- 
tarily dominant, even assuming that any 
cataclysmic destruction of life that may 
occur in the meantime (three or four 
decades) kills off the “white” and the 
“colored” peoples in about equal pro- 
portions, Actually, as of now, a nuclear 
war killing tens of millions of people and 
“destroying civilization” seems quite 
likely to strike hardest at the “white” 
peoples. This might solve the color prob- 
lem on earth for an indefinite future. 

But if we assume that no cataclysmic 
destruction of the “white” peoples takes 
place, it is clear that the relations between 
the “white” and the “colored” peoples 
must be greatly altered in the near future. 
Very serious problems relating to inter- 
national migration already exist. These 
will rapidly become more urgent as the 
relatively few unoccupied areas in the 
world fill up. It will behoove all peoples 
to give serious thought to the problem 
raised by the present differential growth 
of races. 

Another group of social problems aris- 
ing from the rapid growth of population 
are those closely associated with the in- 
creasing density of population. They 
might well be called the problems of the 
quality of living as affected by the quan- 
tity of life (persons) in a given area. 


O i 


For a century or more in the West and 
quite recently in many of the underde- 
veloped countries, the urban population 
has increased much faster than the rural. 
Today, in a number of the underdevel- 
oped countries, especially in those hav- 
ing large populations, there is little new 
land to offer to the excess rural popula- 
tion not needed to work the land already 
in cultivation. Hence, there is already a 
large movement of young people into 
the cities, and this movement will become 
much greater in the near future. Many 
of these in-migrants to cities do not find 
steady work, and the unemployed or 
casually employed drift into the slums, 
where a substantial degree of demoraliza- 
tion rapidly takes place. The customary 
cultural values of rural village life are no 
longer effective in determining behavior; 
and new, controlling values, better suited 
to urban living, have not yet been es- 
tablished. It is little wonder that vice and 
crime run rampant and that almost in- 
soluble relief problems are arising in 
many of these rapidly growing cities. 

That the very rapid growth of cities 
produces many conditions that are detri- 
mental to a good quality of living has 
long been recognized in the more de- 
veloped countries, and many schemes 
have been undertaken to insure the more 
satisfactory assimilation of the newcom- 
ers into the life of the urban community. 
In general, it can be said that the greater 
the volume of in-migration has been and 
the more diverse the cultural background 
of the migrants, the less has been the suc- 
cess of these efforts to develop an ac- 
ceptable system of cultural values which 
would be effective in determining be- 
havior in the entire population. 

The prospect of making true urban 
communities out of our present urban 
*eglomerations continues to be dimmed 
y the rapidity of population increase in 
the agglomerations now generally called 


metropolitan areas. If population doubles 

iby the end of this century, and if larger 
and larger proportions of the people in 
all countries continue to drift into their 
metropolitan areas, I personally cannot 
envision a good life for 30 to 40 million 
people living within a radius of 15 to 20 
miles of Times Square, the 15 to 20 mil- 
lions who are likely to live around the 
southern end of Lake Michigan, the like 
number in the Los Angeles area, or com- 
parable concentrations anywhere in the 
world. 

In this connection, I cannot forego a 
word regarding the need of the individual 
for a certain degree of privacy if he is to 
develop an integrated personality within 
the family and as a member of a cultural 
community. I do not consider privacy as 
synonymous with the isolation or anony- 
mity of the individual and family which 
is so characteristic of large urban ag- 
glomerations all across the globe. Privacy 
means simply the existence of living and 
working conditions which provide op- 
portunity for the individual to get ac- 
quainted with himself and to participate 
personally in the community life that 
gives meaning to his performance of his 
own daily tasks. Will the increasing 
hugeness of the world’s urban agglomera- 
tions make such privacy still more dif- 
ficult? ' 


Educational Implications 

It is appropriate to suggest here what 
seems to me several of the population ex- 
plosion’s more significant implications for 
education. What I have to say necessarily 
rests on several assumptions that should 
be made explicit at the start, even though 
doing so involves some repetition. 


1. I assume that the present population 
“explosion” is creating a serious crisis 1n 
human affairs largely because it has rather 
suddenly led to a rapid increase in the un- 
derdeveloped countries which now con- 
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tain about three-fourths of the world’s 
population, or about three times as many 
people as there were in the world in 1750, 
and a very large proportion of which is 
“colored.” 

2. In regard to education, I assume that 
the purpose of formal education in a dem- 
ocratic society is to prepare our youth to 
cope more effectively with the increas- 
ingly complex problems of modern society 
in matters that come within the compe- 
tence of the mass of the citizens to decide. 
This can probably best be done by giving 
the student the facts needed to provide him 
with a basis for the intelligent consider- 
ation of social policies intimately and di- 
rectly affecting him and his family. Such 
policies must be decided at the “grass 
roots” if they are to become effective. 
Certainly, no basic policy aimed at con- 
trolling population growth can be effective 
when imposed from above. Even the 
Soviet Union and communist China, in 
spite of their Marxian views on popula- 
tion, have not seriously undertaken to im- 
pose a population-growth policy on their 
pets and Hitler’s and Mussolini’s ef- 

orts to do so failed completely. The pres- 

entation of the essential facts must, of 
course, be accompanied by as thorough 
and objective discussion as possible. 

3- I assume that most of the nations in 
the world are soon oing to be forced 
either to declare a deliberate policy calcu- 
lated to reduce the rate of growth in their 
populations and to take measures to make 
their policies effective, or they will find 
themselves drifting into a situation where 
the growth of their Populations will again 
be determined in large measure by the 
great positive checks—hunger, disease and 
war, 


These assumptions carry several im- 
portant implications for formal educa- 
tion. Because these are times of vi 
rapid social change, educators must be 
continuously deciding what new types of 
information should be included in their 
curricula and how the discussion of this 
information can be best organized to pre- 
pare students for participation in those 
basic policy decisions that must come 
from the “grass roots.” Such curricular 
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choices entail an ongoing Sensitivity to 
which of the basic policy decisions are 
likely to be made at the “grass roots” in 
order to maintain relevance in the charac- 
ter of the school’s offerings. Maximum 
sensitivity of this kind demands con- 
tinuing discussion among professional 
educators, demographers, public officials, 
and laymen. 

Since it is probable that every decision 
to include new materials in an already 
overcrowded curriculum will entail a re- 
lated decision to delete something, the 
negative decision may be almost as im- 
portant as the positive one to add new 
matter. Once these decisions regarding 
the inclusion of new and the deletion of 
older materials have been made, it be- 
comes necessary to determine at what 
stage in the educational process the new 
materials should be introduced. The na- 
ture of the information will probably de- 
termine the limits within which it can 
be introduced. But certainly if it is in- 
tended to aid in the “grass roots” determi- 
nation of basic policies, it must be intro- 
duced as early as possible because of the 
rapid dropping out of school once legal 
attendance requirements are satisfied. 


Population Policy 


Any public policy intended to control 
the rate of population growth can be- 
come effective only if it leads the great 
majority of the people to have families 
of a size consistent with the publicly ap- 
proved rate of growth. In most of the 
more developed countries, there are now 
considerable minorities that would dis- 
sent on moral and religious grounds from 
any majority decision regarding the de- 
sirable size of the family unit. I do not 
see how the presentation of the facts, 
showing whether or not there is need for 
a population policy, and the discussion of 
these facts can avoid the presentation of 


the moral- and religious issues involved, 
There can be no question that even the 
mere description of the moral and reli- 
gious aspects of a policy affecting family 
size is a delicate matter in a democracy 
which guarantees freedom of worship to 
all its citizens. I do not believe, however, 
that the matter of presenting these issues 
in our public schools is insoluble. In my 
lifetime, I have seen most of the Protes- 
tant denominations change from a deter- 
mined opposition to practically all forms 
of voluntary birth control to an outright 
advocacy of contraceptive birth control. 
The Roman Catholic church, on theo- 
logical grounds, still opposes contracep- 
tive birth control, but there is a growing 
awareness among its scholars in the social 
sciences that an uncontrolled birth rate 
is likely to create economic and political 
situations issuing in great personal hard- 
ships. To an outsider, like myself, the 
chief obstacle preventing the Roman 
Catholic church from officially recogniz- 
ing the desirability of the voluntary con- 
trol of the size of the family seems to lie 
in finding some means of family control 
which does not conflict with the church’s 
concept of “natural” law as most cur- 
rently used contraceptive methods do. In 
any event, might it not be possible to 
present to pupils in their mid-teens the 
moral and religious issues involved 
through statements prepared by the dif- 
ferent religious bodies with or without 
comment by the teacher? 

Most of the aspects of population 
policy which do not so directly affect 


the life of the individual and the family as 
does a policy of control of family size 
probably do not need “grass roots” ap- 
proval. Because of their complexity and 
often obscure impingement on the lives 
of individuals, they should be left largely 
to the determination of groups of special- 
ists who have had the opportunity to pur- 
sue advanced and technical studies. 
These specialists should, of course, be as- 
sisted by laymen who are also well in- 
formed and interested. I am thinking here 
of such matters as city planning and the 
more effective organization of metropoli- 
tan areas to function as political and so- 
cial entities and as cultural communities. 
But even in such matters, since the pub- 
lic holds the purse strings, there is need 
for school instruction that will assist the 
citizens-to-be in deciding whether or not 
it is desirable to embark upon such enter- 
prises and to discriminate intelligently 
among different plans that the specialist 
may present. 

Finally, it seems to me that an educa- 
tional system that considers its most im- 
portant function to be the preparation 
of youth for more effective participation 
in the life of the community must be for- 
ever asking, “What important social 
changes are taking place about which 
youngsters must have instruction in or- 
der to be better citizens?” I am certain 
that, for some time to come, one of the 
most important of these changes about 
which more needs to be known will be 
population changes, which are intimately 
related to all aspects of human welfare. 
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THIS ARTICLE IS NOT a statement of re- 
ligious doctrine. For such a statement, the 
reader must turn to those experts quali- 
fied to make it, the theologians and moral 
philosophers. This article attempts no 
more than an unprejudiced observation 
of the facts of the case and some reason- 
ing therefrom. By this method alone, and 
without any religious dogma or revela- 
tion, the natural human intelligence can 
reach some important conclusions about 
the nature and duties of man and his re- 
lation to God—as indeed was stated by 
the Vatican Council of 1869-1870. 


The “Two-Thirds” Tale 


Most people make their first approach 
to the problem of world population with 
the belief that a lifetime of permanent 
hunger is already the lot of two-thirds 
of the world’s population, and that as 
numbers increase this will become worse. 
This “two-thirds” story, which has gone 
round and round the world until almost 
everyone believes it, originated in a state- 
ment made in 1950 by Lord Boyd-Orr, 
a former Director General of the World 
Food and Agriculture Organisation. Lord 
Boyd-Orr, Chancellor of the University 
of Glasgow and an interesting old gentle- 
man with whom I used to work in the 
1930s, whatever his other qualifications, 
was never very accurate in his statistics, 
An interesting piece of intellectual detec- 
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tive work by M. K. Bennett, Director of 
the Food Research Institute at Stanford 
University and the outstanding authority 
on the subject, in his book on The World’s 
Food, showed that the only possible way 
in which Lord Boyd-Orr could have 
reached this conclusion about two-thirds 
of the world being hungry was by con- 
fusing two columns in a table of figures 
(most of them highly inaccurate figures, 
in any case) which rao had placed be- 
fore him. 

Subsequent statements by rao, in con- 
nection with their current “Freedom 
from Hunger” campaign, have been con- 
fused. At first, it appeared that they were 
trying to substitute, for Lord Boyd-Orr’s 
two-thirds of the world’s population who 
were hungry, a figure of one-half. Re- 
cently, however, the Director of Statistics 
for rao, Dr. Sukhatme, himself an In- 
dian, in a paper before the Royal Statis- 
tical Society in London, stated the figure 
at approximately 10 per cent, which is 
about the correct order of magnitude. 

Most of the people who are now 
hungry in the world will be found in 
communist China, where no help from 
FAO, or from sympathetic governments 
or peoples outside, will be allowed to 
reach them. The collectivization of farm- 
ing, so widely advocated by and among 
the uninformed as a cure for the poverty 
of peasant populations, greatly reduces 


agricultural production and leads to 
deaths through famine. Stalin’s collectiv- 
ization of Russian agriculture in the 
1930s killed at least five million people, 
and many experts have put the figure 
much higher. The number of people now 
dying of hunger in China must be more 
than one dares to think about. 

Besides communism and war, one of the 
principal causes of hunger is the caste 
system in India. The caste system, which 
has been abolished on paper for the bene- 
fit of Western visitors but which still in 
fact flourishes unaltered, means the sys- 
tematic denial of economic opportunities 
to a very large section of India’s popula- 
tion. 

But suppose that India got rid of 
castes and introduced other desirable and 
practicable reforms, could she feed ad- 
equately her present population, quite 
apart from the 2 per cent annual increase 
which is now occurring? If the Indian 
farmer cultivated his rice as carefully as 
the Japanese, he would obtain, from the 
same area, nearly four times his present 
yield. After every Indian had eaten his 
fill, the world would be flooded with a 
deluge of unsaleable rice. The productive 
capacity of agriculture, or, if we like to 
put it the other way round, the amount of 
land required to support each person, is 
not fixed, but something which can be 
greatly improved if people will give their 
minds to it. The mistake which the Mal- 
thusian makes is in believing that the pro- 
ductive capacity of agriculture is fixed 
or, at any rate, capable only of very lim- 
ited modification. 

The Malthusian also makes a mistake if 
he believes that the discovery and adop- 
tion of Scientific and technical improve- 
ments in agriculture and industry are 
€vents which occur independently. He 
reasons that if we stop population growth, 
then all these improvements will continue, 
and we shall all be proportionately so 


much better off. The point which he 
misses is that it is population growth it- 
self which is often the factor which causes 
these technical improvements to be 
adopted (we may leave on one side the 
question of the incentives for the original 
scientific work in laboratories). 

Some 500 years ago, the then inhabi- 
tants of the United States and Canada 
probably were seriously concerned about 
over-population. The population of the 
whole area was approaching a million, 
which allowed an average of only 7% 
square miles of hunting ground per per- 
son; and everyone knows that at least 8 
to 10 square miles of hunting ground is 
required to support each person, even in 
the favorable prairie regions. Pressure of 
population on resources was probably 
used as an argument for exterminating 
one’s opponents in intertribal wars. But 
we all know what happened. The art of 
growing corn, originally developed in 
Mexico or Peru, was eventually adopted 
by the North American Indians, no doubt 
with extreme reluctance on their part 
(the work of cultivation was left to the 
women as something too degrading for 
men to handle). By the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as we know from the reports of the 
first white settlers and travellers, corn 
provided a substantial part of their diet. 


Neolithic Crisis 


Some five thousand years earlier, a very 
similar population and economic crisis 
was probably undergone by our ancestors 
in Europe, who up to that time had been 
hunting and fishing peoples. As the 
growth of population made the hunting 
grounds inadequate, they first had to 
domesticate animals (even the most prim- 
itive grazing methods will support well 
over one person per square mile), and 
later practice agriculture. The world’s 
oldest known agriculture (so archaeolo- 
gists tell us from their radiocarbon dat- 
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ings) was in Jericho, from where it prob- 
ably soon spread to Egypt and Babylonia. 
In these arid climates, there is not much 
grazing for livestock, so those dwelling 
there had strong incentives to experiment 
with the new form of food production. 

Regarding the next stage of develop- 
ment, from an agricultural to an urban 
and commercial civilization, the first and 
in many ways the most interesting ex- 
ample known to us of a people outrun- 
ning their agricultural resources was the 
ancient Greeks. As early as the seventh 
century Bc, the poet Hesiod was com- 
plaining bitterly that the country was be- 
coming overpopulated and that things 
Were not as easy as they had been a gener- 
ation or two earlier, By this time, Greek 
immigrants were already building com- 
mercial cities on uninhabited land all 
around the Mediterranean; they had got 
as far as Marseilles by 622 sc. A century 
or two later, when Greek civilization was 
at its height, most of densely populated 
Greece was living by manufacture and 
commerce or the production of special- 
ized crops for export. It is true that slav- 
ery existed as an institution, but the slaves 
numbered only a small minority of the 
population, and most of the work was 
done by free men. Besides their extra- 
ordinary economic development, the 
Greeks made still greater achievements 
in the intellectual and cultural fields. 
Greek sculpture, architecture, poetry, 
history, philosophy, mathematics, and 
science laid the essential foundations of 
the culture by which we live and which 
we transmit to our children today. 

In the ever deepening chaos which 
came over Europe between the second 
and the tenth centuries, there was no net 
population growth, and probably a de- 
cline. The great achievements of medieval 
civilization, particularly in France, came 
at a time of rapid population growth, But 
the next example which we have of a 
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people outrunning their agricultural re- 
sources was the Dutch, trying to make 
a living on their scanty sandbanks, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, 
This pressure of population on resources 
provoked one of the most astonishing 
outbursts of national vigor which the 
world has ever seen. After fighting Spain, 
the greatest military power of the time, 
to a standstill, the Dutch rapidly trans- 
formed themselves into the leading mari- 
time and commercial power of the world. 
In 1653, they founded New York, and if 
it had not been for them, there might have 
been no Teachers College Record! At 
the same time, they were founding Cape 
Town and Jakarta and discovering Aus- 
tralia. And the work of Dutch painters 
and scientists during this period made an 
imperishable contribution to the culture 
of the world. 

Next came the turn of the British, tra- 
ditionally a slow-moving people. By the 
second half of the eighteenth century, it 
was clear that the old easy-going agri- 
cultural methods could no longer support 
the increasing population of the island. 
Large numbers emigrated to North Amer- 
ica, where they married young, enjoyed 
good health, and produced a rapid popu- 
lation increase. This population increase 
is the indubitable reason (as European 
historians point out) why the language, 
law, and culture of North America now 
is not French or Spanish. The British who 
stayed at home also effected at this time 
a radical transformation of their society 
—€conomic, political, and cultural—out- 
stripping the achievements of the Dutch 
in improving agricultural and industrial 
technique, and producing an outstanding 
science and literature (though we had 
better not say anything about the state of 
the visual arts in nineteenth-century Eng- 
land). 

Writing in 1798, the Rev. Thomas 
Robert Malthus, whose ideas have done 


so much harm in the world, apparently 
quite unaware of the improvements in 
agricultural and industrial technology 
which were going on all around him, con- 
tended that with 10 million people, Britain 
was greatly over-populated and that what 
was needed was not any form of con- 
traception (which he condemned out- 
right), but a universal encouragement of 
late marriage. Had the rapid increase of 
British and Irish population, which began 
about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, not taken place, the United States 
and Australia might never have come into 
being, and Britain would have remained 
an unprogressive eighteenth-century agra- 
rian community with the rest of Europe 
following her example. 


Malthusian Siren Song 
The country which did listen to Mal- 
thus was not Britain but France, where a 
heavy fall in the size of family began in 
the early nineteenth century. As the 
leader of the French delegation said, un- 
answerably, at the recent World Popu- 
lation Conference, if population restric- 
tion were a way of achieving economic 
advancement, France would be the richest 
country in the world by now. French 
economic development is now proceeding 
rapidly. But it started late. Leading French 
economic historians agree that one of the 
principal causes of this late start was the 
nineteenth century check on population 
growth. The French peasant was left 
with little incentive to change his methods 
of farming or to seek industrial employ- 
ment. Apart from economic effects, every 
Frenchman by now is also bitterly aware 
of the effect which the check on popu- 
lation growth has had on his country’s 
Political position in the world, compared 
With what it was in the eighteenth and 
raereenth centuries. Even someone who 
aS convinced himself of the desirability 
°F population limitation on economic 


grounds must be aware that all countries 
will not be pursuaded to liñit their popu- 
lation uniformly, and those that impose 
lesser restrictions are bound to gain in 
political influence relative to those that 
impose greater ones. 

By the late nineteenth century came 
the turn of Japan, in some ways the most 
remarkable example of all. When the Em- 
peror Meiji began the modernization of 
Japan in 1868, it was far poorer and more 
primitive than any Asian country is today; 
moreover, for fear of the political inter- 
ference which might come with it, he 
forbade his people to accept any foreign 
loans or financial aid, though he was very 
glad to import technicians and teachers. 
From this inauspicious beginning, Japan 
has shown a sustained rate of economic 
progress more rapid than that of any 
other country. (The high rates of eco- 
nomic growth claimed by Russia, and ac- 
cepted uncritically by so many American 
economists, collapse as soon as they are 
subjected to any close examination; and 
the true long-period rate of economic 
growth in the Soviet Union is substantially 
lower than in the United States or West- 
ern Europe.) The most interesting fact 
about Japan throughout this period in 
which population was rapidly increasing 
is that, contrary to what is generaly sup- 
posed, the production of food from Japa- 
nese agriculture and fisheries was all the 
time increasing faster than population, 
quite apart from the food which the Japa- 
nese were able to import in exchange for 
their manufactured exports. This increase 
in food production depended upon a few 
simple but extremely important technical 
changes: the selective breeding of higher- 
yielding strains of rice (a very long and 
slow process), the use of chemical ferti- 
lizers, and the motorization of the fishin 
fleet. But these technical changes could 
never have been so thoroughly adopted 
had it not been for a concomitant reform. 
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As carly as 1889, Japan established uni- 
versal education. This was a most coura- 
geous decision for a country as poor as 
Japan was then. India is still very far 
from this objective, and Russia did not 
establish universal education until as late 
as 1931. Quite apart from the inherent 
value of education, I think that the evi- 
dence is convincing that it has been edu- 
cation, in the long run, which has been 
the principal factor in Japan’s outstand- 
ing economic progress. Whether Japanese 
education has also been partly to blame 
for Japan’s military adventures against 
her neighbors is a question which we can- 
not settle now. 

What Japan did in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is something which India, whose 
population is now rapidly growing, can 
hope to do in the twentieth. There are 
no grounds for despair. The amount of 
land available per person is far higher 
than in Japan; science and technology 
are now much further advanced, and 
other countries, particularly the United 
States, have been generous with economic 
aid. We now have enough evidence to 
measure the rate of economic progress in 
India since 1948, and although the figures 
fluctuate considerably from year to year 
with variations in the harvest, on the 
average both agricultural and industrial 
production in India are growing substan- 
tially faster than population. 


Population as Drive 

In all these changes, population in- 
crease has been the principal driving 
force. They have come about when popu- 
lation pressure provoked them, not earlier. 
Population pressure is probably the only 
force powerful enough to overcome the 
intense conservatism of peasant popu- 
lations, whether they be Indian, pa ed 
British, or Greek. In some cases, where 
the pressure of population upon agricul- 
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tural land is severe and little help is ob- 
tainable from outside, the process of eco- 
nomic growth may be painful, as it was 
in Britain in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. The more indus- 
trialized a country becomes, however, 
the greater is the economic benefit which 
it derives from population growth, Exam- 
ination of statistics of industrial produc- 
tivity, in many different countries, indi- 
cates that it is always in the industries 
whose market is expanding most rapidly 
that the greatest gains in productivity 
occur. During recent generations, it has 
been the industrial rather than the agri- 
cultural countries which have most 
checked their population growth, doing 
some harm to their economies in the 
process. In the present generation, how- 
ever, this trend is being reversed. Except 
for England, Sweden, and West Ger- 
many, the size of family is now rapidly 
increasing in all industrial countries, with 
the United States outstanding. The man 
who believes that he can improve a coun- 
try’s economic prospects by checking its 
population growth resembles the man 
who thinks that he can improve the per- 
formance of an electric motor by tinker- 
ing with the fuses and then finds that, in 
so doing, he has cut off the main power 
supply. 

The reader may be convinced, by these 
studies of history and economics, that 
population growth benefits a country. 
But still, he may ask, can the world af- 
ford it? Are not the world’s agricultural, 
forest, and mineral resources in danger of 
exhaustion already, and will not this dan- 
ger be made a certainty if there is any 
substantial further increase in world pop- 
ulation? 

Not long ago there was considerable 
anxiety about the possible exhaustion, in 
the near future, of the world’s supplies 
of minerals and fuel. Now it is almost 
the other way round. In the advanced in- 


dustrial countries, per capita consumption 
of copper, lead, and zinc is falling rapidly 
as chemists and engineers continue to dis- 
cover substitutes for them, and producers 
are becoming anxious about their ability 
to sell all their output. A large part of the 
whole globe consists of iron and alumi- 
num, so that we can regard supplies of 
these metals as virtually limitless. We 
need have no anxiety about fuel, because 
we now have nuclear fuels in virtually 
unlimited quantities also. It is true that 
nuclear reactors are not convenient for 
driving small vehicles; but even if the 
worst comes to the worst, and our de- 
scendants reach a stage where they have 
used up the world’s entire reserves of oil 
and coal (which can be converted to oil), 
nevertheless they will still be able to run 
their cars on storage batteries or on hy- 
drogen obtained from the electrolysis of 
water by nuclear power. 


Land Resources 


The world is now cultivating a good 
deal less than a third of the land capable 
of cultivation; and most of the culivation 
which is done is by thoroughly unsatis- 
factory methods which could be im- 
proved to give anything up to a four-fold 
increase in yield (as in India). The | 
areas of uncultivated land capable of cul- 
tivation are to be found in Africa and 
Latin America. But it is not generally 
realized how much good land is still lying 
uncultivated in Asia itself—large parts of 
Burma and Siam, two-thirds of Ceylon, 
hine-tenths of Malaya, and the whole of 
Indonesia outside Java. Of the Asian 
Countries, it is only in India, Pakistan, 
Java, parts of Vietnam, and China that 
We can say that there is any real pressure 
of population upon the land. And there 
are large low-rainfall areas in China at 
Present uncultivated, because the Chinese 
Peasant cannot take the risk of occasional 


~ 


droughts, from which an American or 
a farmer would make a good 
ving. 

The land surface of the world (exclud- 
ing Greenland and Antarctica) measures 
131 million square kilometers, of which 
only 8.6 million are altogether too cold 
for agricultural use. Truly arid deserts 
measure 22.6 million square kilometers. A 
further 20 million square kilometers of 
semi-arid land can be used for grazing and 
also for occasional agriculture, but we 
will leave this out in the calculations 
which follow. The rest of the world’s 
surface is capable of being farmed, al- 
though 7% million square kilometers are 
rated by geographers as “seriously sub- 
humid” and may be subject to intermit- 
tent crop failures (western Colorado cli- 
mates). There is also a very large area, 
some 14% million square kilometers in 
all, of cold-climate country, mostly in 
Alaska, Canada, and Soviet Russia, which 
has hitherto been rather neglected by ge- 
ographers but which has been shown by 
experiments in Sweden and Finland to 
be capable of considerable farm produc- 
tion when required. Discounting any- 
thing up to half the area of unusually 
dry or unusually cold lands, but at the 
same time counting twice the 10 million 
square kilometers of high-rainfall tropi- 
cal land which are capable, with fertiliza- 
tion, of regularly growing two crops 
every year, we conclude that the world 
possesses the equivalent of 77 million 
square kilometers of good farmland (a 
square kilometer equals 250 acres). The 
Dutch, who are the most productive 
farmers in Europe with respect to out- 
put obtained from each acre of land and 
who, at the same time, are about the 
healthiest and best fed (they have made 
their tiny country a substantial net ex- 
porter of food), can obtain all their re 
quirements of agricultural produce and 
timber from the equivalent of two-thirds 
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of an acre per person. On these Dutch 
standards of productivity, and also on the 
high Dutch standards of consumption, 
the world could feed 28 billion people, 
nearly ten times its present population. If, 
on the other hand, we calculate on Jap- 
anese standards of productivity and con- 
sumption—and the present Japanese diet 
appears quite adequate to maintain health 
—we reach a population capacity of 92 
billion. 

And even these figures have not taken 
into account possible further improve- 
ments in agricultural technique, which 
are almost certain to take place, or food 
obtainable from the sea. If we calculate 
on the basis of the best results so far ob- 
tained in agricultural laboratories, a man 
could obtain a permanent food supply, if 
he had to, by the continuous cultivation 
of only 25 square meters of land. 

These, however, are the sort of figures 
more likely to concern space travellers 
than earth-bound agriculturists. I am not 
impressed by the exploits of arithmeticians 
who demonstrate that if world popula- 
tion goes on increasing at its present rate, 
our descendants will be left with only 
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one square foot of land per head in some 
seven centuries’ time. If numbers do go 
on increasing—that is to say, if we and 
our descendants succeed in avoiding great 
epidemics, wars, and social upheavals (and 
we are by no means entitled to count on 
this)—the increase in numbers will be 
accompanied by great increases in eco- 
nomic productivity. In the United States 
and in most other industrial countries, 
productivity increases are now taking 
place at a sufficient rate to double pro- 
ductivity in thirty years, and there is 
every sign that they will continue. At this 
rate, our descendants, only three cen- 
turies hence, will be a thousand times as 
productive as we are. The tasks of build- 
ing space ships or large artificial satellites 
on which people can live, or of coloniz- 
ing inhospitable planets, far beyond our 
resources, will be well within their ca- 
pacity. Indeed, if things go well and the 
world avoids catastrophe, our descend- 
ants will probably be glad to find uses for 
the very high productivity which they 
will by then have attained. Otherwise, 
they might be in danger of perishing 
from boredom. 


PHILIP M. HAUSER 
University of Chicago 


Population—gap in the curriculum 


THE IMPACT OF HIS culture-building ac- 
tivities on the rhythm of his own repro- 
duction constitutes one of the more dra- 
matic and fateful developments in man’s 
occupancy of this earth. Population 
trends and their implications are probably 
receiving more attention at the present 
time than at any time since Malthus first 
published his famous Essay on Popula- 
tion in 1798. Concern with population 
changes and their consequences is wide- 
spread as measured by the range of in- 
terested groups and agencies all over the 
world. 

Increasing attention to various aspects 
of change in population growth, distribu- 
tion, and composition is manifest among 
business and labor organizations, health 
and welfare groups, civic organizations, 
and, recently, the general public as evi- 
denced in the press, magazines, books, 
radio, and TV. There is also considera- 
tion being given to population in govern- 
ment—federal, state and local—in rela- 
tion to a wide spectrum of activities, 
including regional and city planning, natu- 
tal resources, public health, civil defense, 
economic growth, and national security, 
Finally, various aspects of population 
changes and their implications have been 
of growing concern to the United Na- 
tons and the Specialized Agencies, par- 
ticularly the relation of population to 
economic development and the raising of 
levels of living of the peoples in the 


economically underdeveloped areas of 
the world. 


Neglect by the School 


But the heightened interest in popula- 
tion matters has had relatively little im- 
pact on the school curriculum. The facts 
and implications of population changes 
are indeed conspicuous by their absence 
or by their superficial and cursory treat- 
ment in American education. The ignor- 
ing of demography in the school curricu- 
lum is particularly astonishing in view of 
the fact that the schools themselves have 
been hard hit by rapid population 
changes. The tidal wave of postwar babies 
inundated the elementary school system 
during the fifties and will engulf the 
secondary school system and colleges dur- 
ing the sixties. The deleterious effects 
upon the quality of education as the re- 
sult of the unprecedented increase in size 
of school population, already manifest on 
the elementary school level, threaten to 
become even more pronounced on the 
high school and college levels. Certainly 
the facts about population change and 
prospects have become among the more 
important data anxiously analyzed by 
school administrators throughout the 
land. 

Thus, we are confronted with an 
anomalous situation. Population changes 
and their implications have become vitally 
important to school administration, on the 
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in large measure, be accounted for by the 
confusion of the factual aspects of popu- 
lation with its valuational and, therefore, 
controversial aspects. Let us discuss first 
the factual and, in the main, incontestable, 
elements of population as a school sub- 
ject. Then we may turn to a considera- 
tion of the value problems involved. 
The demographic fund of knowledge 
includes an increasing store of facts about 
the size, distribution, and composition of 
the population of the world as a whole, of 
various subdivisions of the world, of the 
nation, and of the locality—the state, the 
city, or the township. Moreover, such 
ion facts are in some measure 
available on a historical basis, so that the 
demographic history of these various 
geographical units may be traced. 
Information about population may well 
be regarded as an essential part of a gen- 
eral education in constituting the most 
abstract way of considering mankind. By 
knowing the size, distribution, and com- 
position of population, not only on a con- 
temporary basis, but, also, retrospectively 
and prospectively, one gains an other- 
wise unattainable perspective on himself, 
his community, his nation, and the world 
in general. The inclusion of demography 
in the curriculum would provide the per- 
son with a framework for understanding 
himself in the context of successively 
larger aggregations and associations of 
mankind, in the same manner that astron- 
omy provides a context in which the solar 
system and this planet may be better un- 
derstood, or biology provides the context 
for comprehending man as a member of 
the animal kingdom. 
Moreover, the population dimension 
adds materially to the understanding of 
such other subjects as history, geography, 
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economics, political science, and the social 
studies in general. For the population fac- 
tor is ‘an important element in the un- 
folding of the history of a people or a 
nation, whether the focus is on economic, 
political, social, or cultural development. 


Rates of Expansion 

There has been a steady improvement 
over the years in available population in- 
formation. The development has been es- 
pecially great since the end of World 
War II with the emergence of the United 
Nations world census and other statisti- 
cal programs and the expansion and 
strengthening of national census opera- 
tions practically everywhere. The facts 
of world population growth, while in 
part based on estimate and subject to 
some error are, on the whole, reasonably 
well established. The interpretation of 
the facts, however, while permitting dif- 
ferences in emphasis, leads to two ines- 
capable conclusions: (a) that the rate of 
world population increase~has been ac- 
celerating; and (b) that the contemporary 
rate of world population growth, 1.7 per 
cent per year, could not possibly have 
gone on for very long in the past. The 
validity of these conclusions is readily 
demonstrable. For example, 100 persons 
increasing at the rate 1.7 per cent per 
year would have produced the present 
population of the world, three billion 
persons, in only a little over 1,000 years 
(1,021 years). Man has been on this globe 
for at least 200,000 years and perhaps as 
long as 3,000,000. Or as another example, 
100 persons increasing at the rate of 1.7 
per cent per year during the Christian era 
alone, taken at an even 2,000 years, would 
have produced about 1.5 million persons 
for every person now on this earth! 

Another demonstration of the validity 
of these conclusions is given by the fact 
that it took most of the time mankind has 
been on the earth to produce a world 


\ of one billion, the figure 
Pa in 1800. But it only took ap- 


125 years to add the second 
to the world's population, for a 
two billion total was achieved in the 
1920s. It has taken only 35 years to 
achieve the third billion, the population 
of the carth at the present time, 1962. 
The population facts for the United 
States are similarly readily summarized. 
The first Decennial Census in the United 
Stares, conducted in 1790, recorded a 
population just short of four million per- 
sons. The eighteenth Decennial Census of 
The United States, taken as of 1 April, 
1960, reported a population just short 
of 180 million, representing a 45-fold in- 
crease, It took this nation approximately 
120 years to achieve a total population 
of 90 millions (92 million in 1910); but it 
took only şo years to add an additional 
90 million persons to achieve the 1960 


total of 180 million. 


Unlike the world as a whole, the rate 
of population growth in the United States 
ined over time up to World War II. 

US population has doubled five times since 
1790, taking 25 years each of the first 
three times through 1865. It took 35 
Years the fourth time, from 1865 to 1900, 
and 5o years the fifth time, the first half 
of this century. Postwar developments 
Precipitating a rise in marriage and birth 
Tates have reversed the long-time down- 
ward trend in national population 
growth. At the postwar rate of increase, 
18 per cent per year, the sixth doubling 
of US population will occur in 40 years. 
ese are illustrations of population 
facts and interpretations which are cer- 
tainly incontestable and non-controversial. 
To them may be added still another type 
of interpretation, the implications of ob- 
population rates of increase for 

the future—both in the short run and in 
the long run. That is, projections of pop- 
~ auon growth provide a framework for 


understanding and grasping the meaning 
of the observed rates of change. 

Such projections are not to be con- 
fused with predictions, a common fallacy. 
The demographer does not possess enough 
knowledge to predict future population. 
Anyone who claims to be able to do so is, 
as a matter of fact, either a fool or a char- 
latan. But the techniques of the demog- 
rapher do permit population projections. 
These are merely constructs indicating 
the course of events if the assumptions 
which are built into the models continue 
to operate. In constructing such models, 
one of the more useful of the assumptions 
employed is that the observed rate of 
population growth will continue. To em- 
phasize the non-predictive character of 
such a projection, the demographer usu- 
ally also constructs accompanying models 
containing a “low” projection and a 
“high” projection, based on varying as- 
sumptions which, on an admittedly judg- 
mental basis, appear to be “reasonable.” 


Projected People 


Such models do not tell what the fu- 
ture population will be, but they do set 
forth in clear quantitative terms the im- 
plications of observed rates of population 
change and possible reasonable variations 
therefrom. In the same way that projec- 
tions provide public utilities and other 
business enterprises with a basis for plan- 
ning the future production and distribu- 
tion of goods and services, city planning 
commissions with a basis for designing 
the future development of the urban 
plant and urban services, and school ad- 
ministrators with a basis for planning 
educational facilities and programs, they 
provide the student with insight into 
what may lie ahead while simultaneously 
enabling him better to understand the 
meaning of observed rates of population 
change. Let us examine some available 
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projections of world and US population 
trends. 

For the world as a whole, projections 
indicate that the addition of a fourth bil- 
lion to the population will take about 15 
years and the fifth billion less than 10 
years. The continuation of the present 
growth rate of 1.7 per cent per year will 
double the population in about 40 years 
and produce a total of 5o billion persons 
in about 167 years. This figure is among 
the highest ever calculated as the maxi- 
mum population-carrying capacity of the 
earth, and it entails extreme assumptions 
about the direct use of solar energy or very 
low cost nuclear energy and radical 
changes in food consumption (7). World 
population at the present growth rate 
would well within 800 years produce one 
person for every square foot of land sur- 
face on the globe (4). 

The projection of the present rate of 
population increase in the United States 
parallels that of the world as a whole, 
for the rate of growth and density of this 
nation are about the same as for the 
world. The present rate of US popula- 
tion increase, about 1.8 per cent per year, 
also doubles the population in about 40 
years, and it would produce a popula- 
tion of one billion persons in less than a 
century. It would also produce one per- 
son for every square foot of land sur- 
face in the nation well within 800 years. 
It should be indicated that while 800 years 
is admittedly a long time as measured by 
the individual life span, it is but an in- 
stant in the perspective of the evolution- 
ary development of man. These projec- 
tions, while admittedly fictions, do per- 
mit the conclusion that the observed 
rates of population increase cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely because the exhaustion 
of space itself becomes a limiting factor. 


Structure of Demography 
Beyond such basic population facts and 
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their implications for the proposed geo- 
graphic areas, the teaching of population 
may include a number of other types of 
demographic subjects. The range of pos- 
sible subjects is indicated in the outline: 


I. Total Population Growth 
A. Prehistorical and historical 
growth 
B. Growth during the modern era 
—1650 to 1950 
C. Implications of growth—projec- 
tions 
1. in the short run 
2. in the long run 
II. Components of population Growth 
—Trends and Prospects 
A. Mortality 
B. Fertility 
C. Migration 
D. Theory of demographic transi- 
tion 
Ill. Population Distribution 
A. Global, continental, regional, na- 
tional, local 
B. Urban and rural 
C. Metropolitan and non-metropol- 
itan 
D. In the economically advanced 
and economically underdevel- 
oped areas 
E. In the free, communist, and neu- 
tral nations 
IV. Population Composition—Trends 
and Prospects 
A. Sex and age 
B. Ethnic characteristics and color 
C. Social characteristics 
1. marital status 
2. household relationship 
3. education 
4. citizenshi 
5. place of birth 
6. internal migration 
7. differential fertility, etc. 
D. Economic characteristics 
1. labor force status—employ- 
ment, unemployment 
2. occupation and industry 
. class of worker 
. income 
5. weeks worked, etc. 
V. Biological and Genetic Aspects 
A. Biological aspects of individual 
differences 


>w 


B. Biological aspects of ethnic and 
race differences 
C. Human genetics 
VI. Population in Relation to Other 
Factors 
A. Economic 
B. Social 
C. Political 
VII. Methods of Population Research 
. Census and vital registration pro- 
cedures 
. Population estimation and pro- 
jection 
. Frequency distributions 
. The population pyramid 
The construction of rates— 
birth, death, migration 


> 
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Beyond the bare facts of total popu- 
lation growth, the study of the compon- 
ents of growth would logically follow— 
fertility, mortality, and migration. The 
presentation of these materials on a his- 
torical and contemporary basis would 
lead directly to a consideration of the 
“why” of the acceleration in rate of pop- 
ulation growth which has occurred over 
the years. This may be best treated in 
discussions of the theory of the demo- 
graphic transition, which provides an ex- 
planation of the empirically observed 
population trends. 

It may well be argued that considera- 
tion of the first two parts, items I and II 
of the present outline, constitutes perhaps 
a minimum unit of demographic material 
for general educational purposes. It may 
also be argued that the importance of the 
subject warrants attention to some of the 
additional topics which are listed. The 
Consideration of the distribution of popu- 
lation, for example, provides an excellent 
framework for dealing with the way in 
Which the industrial revolution and ur- 

anization have transformed man’s way 
of life from that of the “folk” society to 
urbanism as a way of life.” It provides 
a basis also for better understanding the 
eating concentration of the people of 
the world, including this nation, into 


large urban and metropolitan agglomera- 
tions. Exposure to the facts of popula- 
tion composition adds still another dimen- 
sion to the education of the person in 
providing illumination on the extent and 
nature of personal and various group dif- 
ferences, including ethnic and racial dif- 
ferences. Treatment of the biological and 
genetic aspects of population is some- 
what more specialized but can be intro- 
duced at appropriate levels in conjunction 
with instruction in biology and genetics. 
The interrelationship of population and 
social, economic, political, and other fac- 
tors provides a direct bridge between 
population and other studies in the cur- 
riculum. In dealing with this subject, it 
goes without saying that population may 
be considered as both a dependent and 
an independent variable in relation to 
other sets of variables—social, economic, 
political, etc. And it goes without saying, 
also, that the consequences of population 
changes, on the one hand, and the impact 
of social, economic, and political change 
on population, on the other, may and 
should be treated both in their positive 
and negative aspects, For example, it is 
possible to show the way in which rapid 
population growth may contribute in 
some circumstances towards advancing 
levels of living and in other circumstan- 
ces to obstructing levels of living. 
Finally, for the curriculum which will 
permit more intensive treatment of pop- 
ulation, interesting materials may be in- 
cluded on techniques of population re- 
search. While specialized material of this 
character is admittedly more likely to be 
appropriate for the college or graduate 
school levels, the simpler techniques of 
demographic analysis may be worked 
into general courses in statistics or ap- 
plied mathematics at the secondary school 
level. Examples might include discussion 
of census and vital registration proce- 
dures, frequency distributions of popu- 
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lation by age and other characteristics, 
population pyramids, mathematical pro- 
jections of population, and the families of 
birth rates, death rates, and migration 
rates. 


The Worth of Controversy 

Up to this point it is clear that popula- 
tion may be treated as a subject in the 
curriculum without touching upon popu- 
lation control and, therefore, differences 
in values. That is, the facts can be pre- 
sented either by the teacher who is con- 
vinced that population growth must be 
controlled or by the teacher who is con- 
vinced that no limit of any type should 
be placed on family size. The population 
facts are not affected by either of these 
Opposite positions with respect to social 
action. It is thus possible to include pop- 
ulation in the school curriculum without 
explicitly dealing with the problem of 
population control in any way. Such a 
treatment would constitute a relatively 
easy way out, but it would still represent 
an appreciable advance over the situation 
in which population matters are com- 
pletely ignored. 

But to ignore the issue of population 
control would be to ignore the implica- 
tions of the population facts for personal 
behavior and social policy. A responsible 
educational institution should not avoid 
its obligations to educate for the good 
life and the good society. Moreover, con- 
fronted with the facts, it must be antici- 
pated that the student may himself raise 
questions about the control of population 
growth. The problem, of course, A a 
to treat this, as well as other controversial 
issues, without indoctrinating the student 
with the particular view of the given 
teacher. The answer is to be found in the 
impartial presentation of diverse view- 
points, a task the teacher is not infre- 
quently called upon to perform. Objec- 
tive and impartial treatment of conflict- 
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ing points of view, values, or theories, 
while admittedly difficult, is an obliga- 
tion of the teaching profession and can 
be performed in a reasonably responsible 
and effective manner. It is the contention 
of the writer that the problem of dealing 
with population control in the school is 
by no means an insoluble one, and that it 
may be dealt with in a manner consistent 
with all prevalent value systems, includ- 
ing diverse religious beliefs. 

First, the population facts show that 
man’s activities as a culture-building ani- 
mal have affected the size, distribution, 
and composition of human populations. 
Second, man has been successful in achiev- 
ing great decreases in mortality in vir- 
tually all parts of the globe. He has, also, 
effected considerable decreases in his 
birth rate in the economically advanced 
areas of the world. Third, by reason of 
the relatively large gap between the birth 
rate and the death rate in almost all parts 
of the contemporary world, population is 
at present increasing at rates that are con- 
siderably greater than in the past and that 
are still rising. Fourth, since the end of 
World War II, the rate of world popula- 
tion increase is being given new impetus 
by rapid growth in the economically un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world which 
already contain a preponderance of the 
world’s population. Fifth, rapid and ac- 
celerating rates of population growth in 
the economically underdeveloped nations 
impede their efforts to raise levels of liv- 
ing by imposing unattainable goals and 
obstructing economic development. Sixth, 
in the short run, present and prospective 
rates of population increase contain crisis 
possibilities by contributing to political 
instability and unrest in many parts of the 
world, by creating threats to world peace, 
and by exacerbating the bipolar world 
struggle between the free and communist 
blocs. Seventh, present and prospective 
rates of population expansion cannot pos- 


sibly continue for very long into the fu- 
ture, for in the long run, the very space 
on this planet becomes the limiting factor. 

The first four of these points are merely 
summarizations of population facts. Doc- 
umentation of the fifth of the points is to 
be found not only in the demographic 
and economic literature but also in the 
critical problems of India and Pakistan as 
recently described to the American pub- 
lic by Prime Minister Nehru and Presi- 
dent Mohammed Ayub Khan. The sixth 
point is based on the fifth by spelling out 
its implications in the contemporary cold 
war situation. The seventh point is a mat- 
ter of arithmetic. In fact, given a finite 
globe, any rate of population increase re~ 
sults in eventual saturation and the ex- 
haustion of space. 


The Issue of Control 


Thus, if the population facts are intro- 
duced then it almost inevitably follows 
that the issue of control of population 
growth arises. The need frontally to face 
population control as an important world 
problem is paralleled by a similar need, 
which can be readily spelled out, to face 
It, also, as a national, local, or family 
problem. 

The position of the writer that it is 
sible to treat the problem of population 
control in a manner compatible with all 
prevalent value systems is based on the 
following premises: 


First, there is no value system which is 
Opposed to the control of mortality. 

Second, there is no major religious 
group in the United States which does 
not recognize the need for responsible 
Parenthood through the regulation of 
amily size, x 

Third, there is no religious system in 
the United States which does not condone 
some method. of regulating family size. 


The first of these premises requires no 
cumentation. The second is readily 
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documented even though there is great 
misunderstanding and confusion about 
the matter. The position of the Protestant 
and Jewish faiths in favoring control of 
the birth rate needs no elaboration (2). The 
position of the Roman Catholic Church, 
however, is widely misunderstood. It is 
not generally understood, for example, 
that the Roman Catholicism recognizes 
the need for responsible parenthood. Pope 
Pius XII specifically referred to “medi- 
cal, eugenic, economic, and social ‘indi- 
cations’” which constitute “serious mo- 
tives” for restricting the number of chil- 
dren (3, 5). Pope John XXIII, in his re- 
cent encyclical Mater et Magistra, was 
also quite explicit in recognizing that 
population growth may adversely affect 
level of living: 

It is clearly evident from statistical records 
of less developed countries that, because 
recent advances in public health and in 
medicine are there widely diffused, the 
citizens have a longer life expectancy 
consequent to lowered rates of infant 
mortality. The birth rate, where it has 
traditionally been high, tends to remain at 
such levels, at least for the immediate 
future. Thus, the birth rate in a given year 
exceeds the death rate. Meanwhile, the 
productive systems in such countries do 
not expand as rapidly as the number of 
inhabitants. Hence, in poorer countries of 
this sort, the standard of living does not 
advance and may even deteriorate. 

The united opposition of the Roman 
Catholic church with respect to popula- 
tion control lies not in opposition to the 
regulation of family size as an act of re- 
sponsible parenthood, but rather to cer- 
tain of the methods employed to effect 
fertility control. Both Pius XII and John 
XXIII quite explicitly condemned meth- 
ods and means which “are unworthy of 
man” and inconsistent with “the natural 
law of God.” The church, however, does 
condone three methods of regulating 
family size im the interest of responsible 
parenthood: delay of marriage, conti- 
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hod.” 

Much of the controversy about popu- 
lation matters, then, has arisen from a 
confusion of the population facts with 
the value question which arises about the 
means to be ed in effecting 

lation control, much of the contro- 
versy about means has resulted from fail- 
ure to ize that the of 
methods for the regulation of family size 
is broad enough to encompass methods 
which are compatible with all value sys- 
tems, including religious beliefs. In the 
treatment of the matter of population 
control, it is possible to indicate that a 


ing of courses on marriage and the family, 
_ which are ing with increasing fre- 


to dwell upon the sex theme as freely as 


Concluding Observations 


The facts about population change— 
global, international, national and local— 
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have gained widespread attention and 
excited increasing concern in recent dec- 
ades, especially since the end of World 
War Il. They constitute essential ele- 
ments of a general education in providing 
the student with significant perspectives 
on man, his relation to the earth, and his 
relation to his fellows. Yet population 
study is conspicuous by its complete ab- 
sence or cursory treatment in the schools 
at all levels, particularly in the secondary 
and elementary schools. This gap in 
American education is made all the more 
glaring by the extensive use of popula- 
tion data for school administrative pur- 


poses. 

__ Failure to incorporate population study 
into the curriculum is undoubtedly trace- 
able to fear of becoming embroiled in 
controversy about matters of population 
control. But the facts of demography can 
be separated from the problem of the 
control of population growth. Moreover, 
much of the Controversy about popula- 
tion control is based on misunderstanding, 
confusion, and heat rather than light. For 
i is virtually no population on the 
globe today that has not been subjected 
to control by man in the sense that at 
least its death rate is controlled. Further, 
there is no economically advanced nation, 
including the US, which does not already 
regulate its fertility. Finally, there is no 
major religious group in the United States 
that does not recognize the need for re- 
sponsible parenthood and the regulation 
of family size, that does not condone 
some means by which family size may be 
regulated, and that does not actually reg- 
ulate family size, 

In view of these considerations, it seems 
that the time has come to face up to the 
need of incorporating aspects of demog- 
raphy and population studies into the 
school curriculum. The increasing flood 
of demographic data and population re- 
searches make it Possible to develop 


highly interesting courses which can con- 
tribute materially to general education. 
The factual aspects of population raise no 
controversial questions, and the value 
questions raised by the issue of popula- 
tion control can be presented in a manner 
compatible with prevalent value systems 
and religious beliefs. It is about time for 
twentieth century school curricula to in- 
corporate twentieth century demographic 
findings in the context of their twentieth 
century implications. 
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Contributors 


Now numbering three billion souls, we 
humans are beginning to take up virtu- 
ally all the space our shrinking globe af- 
fords, and our rate of population growth 
bears directly on most of the other crucial 
problems that beset us and the challenges 
that beckon us. 

This month, the Record presents a dis- 
cussion of the implications of our rocket- 
ing numbers by three eminent demogra- 
phers. Dr. Warren Thompson, doyen of 
American population experts and emeri- 
tus Director of the Scripps Foundation for 
Research in Population Problems at 
Miami University in Oxford, Ohio, opens 
with a searching exploration of what the 
population explosion means in terms of 
its own character and its implications 
for how life is likely to be lived in the 
foreseeable future. His less than san- 
guine view is countered by Dr. Colin 
Clark, the world-renowned Director of 
the Agricultural Economics Research In- 
stitute at the University of Oxford, who 
is as distinguished as a Roman Catholic 
layman as he is as a demographic author- 
ity. Finally, Dr. Philip M. Hauser, whose 
last book was Population Perspectives 
and who is one of the leaders of the Pop- 
ulation Council as well as a professor at 
the University of Chicago, persuasively 
shows both the necessity and the means 
for including population studies in the 
school curriculum. 

One of the reasons for concern over 
our rapidly expanding population has to 
do with health and our dream of a longer 
and more zestfully lived life, Dorrian 
Apple Sweetser, nationally honored in 
public health circles and a member of 
the faculty at Boston University, reminds 
us that education has as much to do with 
positive health as has medicine and dis- 
cusses with us some of the ways in which 
the school can contribute to those under- 
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standings on which the achievement and 
maintenance of good health rest. Simi- 
larly, Dr. Millie Almy, a child psycholo- 
gist who has been devoting a good deal 
of time recently to the study of child- 
hood thinking, considers mental health 
in relation to the dimensions of intel- 
lectual mastery for which the school is 
traditionally responsible. A professor at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Dr. Almy first presented her ideas as a 
Ruth Kotinsky Memorial Lecture at the 
Bank Street College of Education. 

Both our concern for health and our 
dawning awareness of the issues posed by 
our population explosion are likely to 
come to naught unless we learn soon 
how to control our capacity for atomic 
destruction. Dr. Jerome Frank, an inter- 
nationally reputed psychiatrist on the 
staff of the famous Phipps Clinic at Johns 
Hopkins, has been attempting, as a mem- 
ber of the Commission on a Sane Nuclear 
Policy, to think through this devilish 
problem in the light of his own specialty. 

Paralleling the dangerous intimacy 
that the expansion of our population 
has given to international aggression is 
the crucial character of more local forms 
of hostility, the prime example of which 
is delinquency. Dr. Edgar Z. Friedenberg, 
a member of the Department of Social 
Science at Brooklyn College and author 
of the excellent The Vanishing Adoles- 
cent, examines this issue for us through 
reviewing some recent books on delin- 
quents and their behavior. 

Finally, Dr. Robert Beck, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s faculty in educa- 
tion and a recent past-president of the 
Philosophy of Education Society, lays 
bare for us some of the roots of the “new 
conservatism” that affects both educa- 


tional and social thought in our troubled 
but exciting times, 


ROBERT H. BECK 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


The new conservatism 
and the new humanism 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS essay is to describe 
the congruence between the social and 
educational philosophies of the New 
Humanists and of the New Conservatives 
and to sketch its contemporary signifi- 
cance. In the matter of definition more 
difficulty is had with New Humanism, 
though the task is made less taxing when 
it becomes clear that the New Humanism 
was a viewpoint forged by a dominant 
figure around whom orbited perhaps half 
a dozen eminent satellites, 

The commanding figure was Irving 
Babbitt, dead for some thirty years but 
still the architect of and most impressive 
spokesman for the New Humanism. The 
best of what Babbitt wrote in his con- 
struction of New Humanist theory came 
from Harvard, where he was professor of 
French literature, 

Babbitt was a vital person; those who 
followed him were well styled the “Bab- 
bittiad,” a title given to the group that has 
Comprised, at one time or another, Paul 
Elmer More, T. S. Eliot, Norman Foer- 
ster, Douglas Bush, and, to a degree the 

Southern Agrarians” in American lit- 
Acie Allen Tate, Richard Weaver, 
onald Davidson, John Crow Ransom, 
and Robert Penn Warren, among others.1 


Aa is Peter Viereck (18), the New Conser- 
© poet-philosopher, who has persuasively 


Humanist Targets 


Consensus at no time bound the group. 
Paul Elmer More became orthodox in 
religion; Babbitt remained consistently a 
humanist. T. S. Eliot went the way of 
More but rather more conventionally, be- 
coming the best known poet among the 
Anglo-Catholics. The one bond the Bab- 
bittiad never broke was literary human- 
ism, a variety sometimes called moral 
humanism or, not infrequently, classical 
humanism. The distinctions in title matter 
little if proper note is made of a central 
meaning. To Babbitt, the New Human- 
ism was first of all a negation of those 
currents of thought which developed in 
the eighteenth century and which he 
branded “romanticism” and “humanitar- 
ianism.” The Babbittiad wanted nothing 
of either. Without equivocation they 
repudiated (and now repudiate) a ro- 
mantic optimism about human nature. 
Babbitt hated Rousseau and the notion 
that opens Rousseau’s treatise on educa- 
tion, Emile: “All things come good from 


coupled the Southern Agrarians with New 
Humanist thought. The enduring quality of the 
Agrarian movement, which Viereck styles as 
“steeped in Eliot, More, and Babbitt,” is well 
reflected in its current form in Donald David- 
son’s “The New South and the Conservative 
Tradition” (7). 
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the hands of God; they degenerate in the 
hands of man.” Rather, the Babbittiad 
and its descendants side with the English- 
men Hobbes and Burke. “In the state of 
nature,” the famous aphorism of Hobbes 
reads, “the life of men is mean, nasty, 
brutish, and of short duration.” If Rous- 
seau believed man by nature good, 
Hobbes, Burke, and the Babbittiad dis- 
agreed heartily. In their opinion, men re- 
quire a class structure in society, at the 
head of which is an aristocracy perpetu- 
ating itself and loyal to an absolute head 
of state, proverbially a monarch, whose 
rights are divine in derivation. This is the 
New Humanist picture of man and the 
“organic” interpretation of society, con- 
ceived as with a head (prince and nobles) 
and hands (those who draw the water and 
hew the wood). Conventionally, this de- 
piction omits tradesmen. 

Babbitt permitted no more quarter for 
humanitarianism than romanticism. One 
surmises that he very nearly rejected the 
title New Humanism itself because such 
Germans as Herder, Goethe, and Schiller 
were associated with a “new humanism” 
or “neo-humanism,” and Babbitt bunched 
these Teutonic literati contemptuously 
together as “humanitarian enthusiasts”— 
more given to spontaneity and self-ex- 
pression than to the ideal of restraint 
which Babbitt insisted was at the heart 
of any true humanism. 

Spontaneous self-activity, which ap- 
pealed so to Froebel and those other Ger- 
man educators who read the Weimar 
humanists, had no more appeal for Bab- 
bitt than they did for the late Spanish 
humanist, Ortega y Gasset. The self-dis- 
covery of the existentialists or the self- 
expression hailed by most romantics in 
the arts offended the Babbittiad, who sub- 
stituted Babbitt’s “Will to Refrain” or 

frein vital (1) for Henri Bergson’s élan 
vital. 
It was the influence of Buddhistic 
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thought that shaped the special form of 


Babbitt’s humanism and made it new. 

no one of those associated with 
the “warring Buddha of Harvard”—not 
even Paul Elmer More, certainly at home 
in Eastern religious thought—drew as 
heavily on Buddha for direction, all the 
New Humanists accepted as a good the 
discipline of the will to refrain. Cultiva- 
tion of the will became the aim of educa- 
tion for Babbitt and important for each 
of his associates. At the same time, ro- 
mantic and scientific naturalism (Bab- 
bitt’s terms) were erected as the prime 
targets for New Humanist criticism. Ro- 
mantic naturalism the Babbittiad attacked 
as Rousseau’s mistaken advocacy of self- 
expression for an optimistically conceived 
human nature. Man is not good, Babbitt 
insisted; man’s natural appetites are lusts 
and, as lusts, must be restrained by ha- 
bitual exercise of the will to refrain. 
Scientific naturalism, the ideal of humani- 
tarian service through the use of science 
to satisfy man’s wants, Babbitt criticized as 
a pampering of slothful lusts and a bar- 
rier to the development of the will. Bacon, 
sire of scientific naturalism, and Rousseau, 
progenitor of romantic naturalism, be- 
came twin anathema in New Humanist 
writing. John Dewey and “progressive” 
or “child-centered” education, perceived 
as heirs of Rousseau and Bacon, came un- 
der New Humanist fire. 


Aristocracy and Education 

To understand New Humanism it is 
unnecessary to reflect further than on 
these implications Babbitt found in Ba- 
conian scientific (humanitarian) natural- 
ism and the romantic naturalism of Rous- 
seau. They explain all that the New 
Humanism has had to say on the limita- 
tions of the natural and behavioral sci- 
ences, including the scientific study of ed- 
ucation. Similarly, Babbitt’s low esteem of 
romantic naturalism provided the New 
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Humanism its reason for rejecting democ- 
racy in favor of aristocracy, Andrew Jack- 
son in favor of Edmund Burke. Little more 
need be said by way of explaining New 
Humanism except to note Babbitt’s ac- 
knowledged debt to the Noctes Atticae 
(xiii, 17) of Aulus Gellius. “Humanitas,” 
says Gellius, “is incorrectly used to de- 
note a promiscuous benevolence, what the 
Greeks call philanthropy, whereas the 
word really implies doctrine and disci- 
pline (cura et disciplina) and is applicable 
not to men in general but only to a select 
few. It is, in short, aristocratic, not demo- 
cratic, in its implications,” 

The simple fact is that Babbitt saw no 
hope for the majority of men developing 
the ability to deny themselves power or 
large holdings. An aristocracy, he was 
certain, always would be needed, not only 
to order society but to provide noble ex- 
amples (to be supplemented with the 
paradigms of ideal behavior depicted in 
classical literature). It was this belief, 
tightly bound to the premise that man is 
born prone to self-indulgence, that led 
Babbitt to Burke’s writing and a liking 
for Burke’s estimate of man’s nature and 
his prescriptions for education. 
: The New Conservatives, too, have been 
tied to Burke and, through Burke’s phi- 
losophy, are intellectually allied with the 

ew Humanism. The appeal Burke has 
had for both New Humanists and New 

nservatives lies in Burke’s clear prefer- 
ence for tradition over reform, for “the 
establishment” over the will of the people 
voiced by elected leaders, for propertied 
or monied aristocracy over the welfare 
State. An objection to the welfare state, 
reiterated in New Humanist and New 
~onservative comment on public affairs, 
is that political beneficence must be sup- 
Ported by taxes, presumed confiscatory 
and ruinous of the great wealth all human- 
'sts and conservatives accept as necessary 


for civilized living. 


Property, the Moral Base 


The defense of property is a reward- 
ing point of departure for a brief defini- 
tion of New Conservatism; so many basic 
views are revealed. It is the ascription of 
merit to private property that McClosky 
(74) has marked as most visible in con- 
servative allegiance. While there is no 
searching study by modern conservatives 
of the role in promoting civilization 
played by private property, neither Bab- 
bitt nor More permitted their readers any 
doubt on the point. Babbitt was less 
strenuous than More in declaring the im- 
portance of property and the ill effects 
of taxation for support of humanitarian 
programs by government, but his position 
was clear. He argued that “Every form 
of social justice tends to confiscation, and 
confiscation, when practiced on a large 
scale, undermines moral standards and, 
insofar, substitutes for real justice the law 
of cunning and the law of force” (7). 

Paul Elmer More was at least as conser- 
vative as Babbitt, witness this remarkable 
but not unrepresentative expression of 
social philosophy: “The Communist as 
well as the Fascist or the Monarchist has 
learnt that an efficient organization can- 
not be erected on an equalitarian basis.” 
These were the types of political men 
More thought most effective in govern- 
ing. “They know,” he continued in more 
Platonic fashion, “that men are divided 
roughly into three main groups: the mass 
of those who must be externally con- 
trolled by fear or by blind obedience; a 
ruling body, whether an individual or a 
committee, which holds the reins and 
drives, ostensibly at least, for the good of 
the whole; and an intermediary class who 
voluntarily submits to direction and upon 
whose allegiance to the principles em- 
bodied in the actual government the sta- 
bility of the state depends” (75). 

The hand of Burke shows not only in 
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the matter of respect for private property 
but in esteem for orthodox Christianity 


and aristocracy. “The theory of conserva- 
tivism is to be preferred,” writes Hunt- 
ington (8), a foremost student of the New 
Conservatism, “which most adequately 
and completely explains the manifesta- 
tions in history of the Burkeian ideology.” 
In the same essay, Huntington under- 
scores the point: “All analysts of conser- 
vatism are united in identifying Edmund 
Burke as the conservative archetype and 
in assuming that the basic elements of his 
thought are the basic elements of conser- 
vatism.” As though to attest to Hunting- 
ton’s insight, the leading intellectual 
among the literati of the New Conserva- 
tives, Peter Viereck (78), writes in sum- 
mary, “Temperamentally, the conserva- 
tive is one who has (1) a distrust of 
human nature, rootlessness, and untested 
innovations; (2) a trust in unbroken his- 
torical continuity and in some traditional 
framework to tame human nature.” 
On the issue of the nature of man, the 
New Conservative is no less pessimistic, 
no more romantic, than the New Human- 
ist. “Conservatives,” Viereck (78) states 
on this point, “apply to politics the Chris- 
tian doctrine of man’s innate Original Sin. 
Herein lies a key difference between con- 
servatives and liberals. Men are not born 
naturally free or good (assume conserva- 
tives) but naturally prone to anarchy, evil, 
mutual destruction.” Like the New 
Humanists, conservatives follow a Hob- 
besian view of human nature with an aris- 
tocratic version of leadership. Both are 
anti-democratic and firmly anti-liberal, a 
position to be read not only in the journals 
of extreme conservatism, Modern Age and 
the National Review, but in such literate 
reflections on political theory as those by 
Francis Graham Wilson (20), who es- 
chews any qualification in asserting that 
liberalism supports “revolutionary mate- 
rialism” and “denies the moral and Chris- 
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tian interpretation of human nature. . . . 
It is clearly opposed,” he adds, “to the 
American conservative tradition.” 


The South as Model 


This total rejection of modern liberal- 
ism and of the liberal tradition laces New 
Conservative writing. Joined with this 
conservatism is an optimistic expectation 
that liberalism has had its day. Typical is 
John Courtney Murray (76): “So rapidly 
have the generations slipped beneath our 
feet that the prophets of modernity and 
of ‘freedoms’-—the Miltons and the Mills, 
the Madisons and the Jeffersons—have al- 
ready begun to seem slightly neolithic fig- 
ures to our backward glance.” 

There is no need to hang back from 
pressing the point; the New Conservatives 
themselves are eager to go on record. 
This is specially plain in the writing of 
Russell Kirk, who, as editor of Modern 
Age, devoted an entire issue (Autumn, 
1958) to the South and its conservative 


philosophy. 
The South appears to Kirk (z9) in 
Coleridge’s terms, as “. . . the Permanence 


of the American nation. Strongly attached 
to Christian belief, bound up with the 
land and the agricultural interests, skep- 
tical of the visions of progress and hu- 
man perfectibility, imbued with the tragic 
sense of life, the South has not been 
ashamed to defend conventions and con- 
tinuity.” This is unadulterated Burke. 
Burkeian, too, is Kirk’s rebuke to the 
Northern liberal whom he feels a “zealot 
of Progress and Uniformity, (seeing in 
the American South) . . . the incarnation 
of all things reactionary, obscurantist, and 
hateful... .” Why, asks Kirk, does the 
Northern “doctrinaire liberal” detest and 
dread the South? “He detests and dreads 
the South because he senses that the South 
still stands resolute in defense of norms 
and conventions . . . to the Gnostic vision- 
ary, to the secularist worshipper of Prog- 


ress and Uniformity, respect for norms 
and conventions is the mark of the beast.” 
The New Conservatives, squired by Kirk, 
pose for liberals the argument that the 
injustices against which they are ro- 
mantically embattled are no more than 
the result of a realistic recognition of dif- 
ferences among men and the role appro- 
priate for men who differ in nature. 

In sum, the New Conservative evalua- 
tion of the American South is New 
Humanist as well, an idea strongly docu- 
mented by the Southern Agrarian, Rich- 
ard Weaver (79). “The air resounds,” 
Weaver begins, “with the charges of 
‘prejudice,’ and the shrill note given it 
by the ‘liberals’ and radicals suggests a 
considerable reservoir of feeling and pur- 
pose behind the invocation.” Pressing his 
examination into the reason for objection 
to prejudice, Weaver does not discover 
only mere sentimentalism or “do-good- 
ism.” The cause he finds more serious—a 
worldwide conspiracy to “produce gen- 
eral skepticism,” a revolution Weaver 
contends to be backed by Moscow. 

This view is yet another illustration 
of the conservative commitment to 
Burkeian ideology. It is as though Weaver 
quoted directly from Burke. “Instead of 
casting away all our old prejudices,” 
wrote Burke in rebuke to the Revolu- 
tionary French Assembly, “we cherish 
them to a very considerable degree; and, 
to take more shame to ourselves, we cher- 
ish them because they are prejudices; and 
the longer they have lasted, and the more 
generally they have prevailed, the more 
we cherish them.” 

2 This passage from Burke was a favor- 
Ite of Babbitt, who turned to it, not for 
ae reference to prejudice, but for the 
lla follow after. “We are afraid 
“ab men to live and trade each on his 

Private stock of reason because we 
Suspect that the stock in each man is 
small, and that the individuals would do 


better to avail themselves of the general 
bank and capital of nations and of ages.” 


Dewey and Democracy 


Their common skepticism of human 
intelligence leads the New Humanists and 
New Conservatives to scorn a faith in 
science. In times past this skepticism of 
scientific inquiry held for almost all hu- 
manists and conservatives; today both 
have retreated from scorn for all science 
as a way of knowing to doubts chiefly of 
the behavioral sciences, including the 
pedagogical. Appealing once again to the 
authority of Russell Kirk (77), we find 
him steadfast in the belief that the sci- 
entific approach to problems is unde- 
pendable and unrewarding. “The ‘author- 
ity’ of science is only the opinions of 
certain fallible students of science; and 
those students have changed their own 
opinion in their own special fields radi- 
cally, again and again, within the present 
century.” 

Mr. Kirk’s reminder that scientists have 
corrected scientists again and again and 
that, therefore, science is without cer- 
tainty and must be unreliable, is a part of 
his gloss on John Dewey, who continues 
to be the béte noir of the New Conserva- 
tives as he was of the New Humanists. 
The entire weight of social and educa- 
tional philosophy in both camps lines up 
squarely against the Deweyan belief in 
naturalism, in experimentalism, and in 
democracy. Francis Graham Wilson (22) 
feels able to say that what both Dewey 
and Herbert Spencer desired, “. . . was a 
vague system of ethics and a rejection of 
sin in toto. These were modern men, 
lovers of science, who had an illusory 
sense of omnipotence. They felt no need 
for God because of the dogma of sci- 
ence.” 

At times Dewey is lost from sight, dis- 
solved, as it were, into the larger target, 
democracy itself. This certainly is the 
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case for such men as Van den Haag and 
Wilhelmsen. For Wilhelmsen (20), “The 
democratic process . . . turns out to be 
an ethical abandonment of all trans-tem- 
poral absolutes: non-commitment, cul- 
tural alienation, dedication to the future 
conceived as the death of our religious 
and cultural heritage.” “Democracy 
weakens itself unnecessarily,” Van den 
Haag concludes (77), “by weakening 
religion through excessive distribution of 
education. . . . Education weakens reli- 
gion by multiplicity of ideas and ideals 
with which it confronts students.” 
Democracy frequently finds itself a poor 
second in Conservative-Humanist specu- 
lation on the good society. To what is it 
thought inferior? Again and again the 
answer is given in terms of a Christian 
and aristocratic government and arrange- 
ment of social classes. 

These attacks on Dewey’s philosophic 
naturalism signal the religious coloring 
taken by Conservative social philosophy. 
The frequency of the encounter recalls 
that in the background of New Human- 
ist and New Conservative thought is the 
extreme religious-political conservatism 
of Count Joseph de Maistre (1753-1821), 
the slightly less reactionary Oxford 
Movement (1830-1845) of Henry Cardi- 
nal Newman, and such a conservative- 
religious conception as that of T. S. Eliot, 
sketched in his The Idea of a Christian 
Society. One can assert with confidence 
that few New Humanists and New Con- 
servatives, yesterday or today, are un- 
friendly to the idea of a politically and 
socially powerful church. Both groups 
have an orthodox Christian view of hu- 
man nature. Both feel that moral re- 
sponsibility is doomed without the sanc- 
tion of a religious tradition safeguarded 
for successive generations by a church so 
powerful that it can survive the competi- 
tion of secularism. If political power must 
be given the church in order to combat 
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secularism, the New Humanists and the 
New Conservatives would give this power 
without hesitation. However fearful they 
may be of secular power lodged in strong 
central government, they have evidenced 
no worry over power in the hands of 
clerics. 


Education under Fire 


The greatest portion of New Human- 
ist and New Conservative writing on 
education consists in a complete rejection 
of contemporary schooling, perceived as 
captured originally by Rousseau and held 
in thrall by Dewey and a democratic 
philosophy. 

Today it is the Council for Basic Edu- 
cation that serves the humanists and the 
conservatives as chief sounding board of 
a spirited attack on “progressive” prac- 
tices. Kirk was delighted, he reported in 
the National Review (30 January, 1960), 
when “At last there has appeared a book 
which I can commend to these well wish- 
ers of American education (parents who 
had written him, asking him to recom- 
mend a book on education): The Case 
for Basic Education, edited by James D. 
Koerner.” Kirk chose correctly. The 
Council for Basic Education’s Bulletins, 
essays by Harold Clapp and Douglas 
Bush, and The Case for Basic Education 
are the best extant humanist-conservative 
Statements of curriculum for the high 
school. Especially authoritative in the 
Council for Basic Education’s social and 
educational philosophy is the writing of 
Harold Clapp, the Council’s President 
during 1960 and Professor of Romance 
Languages and Literatures at Grinnell 
College.? Second in importance are those 


? There are almost no (New) Humanists who 
are not identified with the study of ancient and 
modern languages. When an Organization has an 
important fraction of its policy-making body 
composed of men representing the classic and 
modern language associations, it seems safe to 
hazard the hypothesis that its philosophy will 


of the Council’s chief humanist scholar, 
Douglas Bush, Gurney Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at Harvard. The writing 
of both Clapp and Bush is of far better 
quality than that of the Council’s Bulle- 
tins and may be accepted as the more ade- 
quate representative of the Council’s 
philosophy and program. 

Bush and Clapp are latter-day human- 
ists. Neither is a self-styled conservative, 
though Clapp is a not infrequent contrib- 
utor to Modern Age. Even casual analysis 
of either man’s writings, however, shows 
him conservative in presuppositions. As 
an example, there is Bush’s “My Credo: 
Humanist Critic” (2). In the “Credo,” 
literary critics are urged to take time 
both to help conserve the “cultural in- 
heritance that we are in danger of losing 
altogether” and to undertake “. . . a mis- 
sionary obligation, to labor to convert 
the heathen . . .” whom, at another point, 
Bush refers to as the “saving remnant,” 
the “educable” men and women Nock 
writes of in his conservative classic, 
Theory of Education in the United States. 
It is clear from Professor Bush’s observa- 
tion on education that he has taken his 
own advice. The idea and ideal of “high 
school for all” he flatly rejects along with 
the practice of uniform promotion and 
graduation of all students and the very 
term “democratic.” Bush has no doubts 
that it has been the sloganizing of democ- 
racy that has led “through socially-minded 
Ignorance and triviality” to the preven- 
ee pe eee 


posly approximate that of Babbitt, More, or 
Sealant ‘ive members of the Council on Basic 
a Cation’s Senate, its primary overning body, 
lea in 1960, also members of the South At- 
ar A, Modern Language Association, the Classi- 
oa ocintion of New England, the American 
kais of Teachers of talian, the American 
the Mi dale and the Classical Association 
the Ne i = West and South. One recalls that 
ERIA umanists were in the forefront of 
Wa fe century battles for the preservation 
vored place for the classics in higher edu- 


Cati: f 
re — was an especially staunch fighter 


tion of minimum essentials, objective 
standards, and the failure of students who 
have not achieved. 

At no point is Harold Clapp in dis- 
agreement either with Bush or with Bab- 
bitt. Like Babbitt, Bush and Clapp find 
wholly undesirable the idea that all stu- 
dents should be promoted from grade to 
grade even though they may not have 
reached a standard of performance for 
each succeeding grade. To Clapp, as to 
each of the humanists, it is equalitarian- 
ism, sentimentalism, and lack of standards 
that underwrite universal promotion. No 
alternative explanation is considered. 
“Sugar coat it any way you like,” Clapp 
(5) writes in Modern Age, “the fact 
remains that we don’t all have the same 
talents or mental ability. The answer to 
these problems in the United States has 
almost universally been to set standards 
progressively lower, in order that all who 
wish may graduate from high school... . 
This constitutes a gross caricature of 
democracy in education, based as it is on 
the unspeakable notion that democracy 
cannot rise above mediocrity.” The sug- 
gestion is that to rise above mediocrity, 
the best students, the “saving remnant,” 
must be culled from the inferior. Were 
Bush and Clapp to remark the fact, as 
Nock has done, this culling was recom- 
mended by Thomas Jefferson. But there 
were few, even among the philosophes 
of the eighteenth century enlightenment, 
who aspired beyond political liberty to 
a social condition permitting equal op- 
portunity for young men and women to 
realize themselves. 

It is mediocrity that Clapp and all New 
Conservatives and New Humanists see in 
American schools. It is a mediocrity, they 
are convinced, that cannot be removed if 
Americans continue to support the com- 
prehensive high school. The abolition of 
this institution may be considered one of 
the high-priority objectives conservatives 
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democracy. One to rid of the 
vad shook is to 
them to spend beyond their means 
wpon ‘fringe’ activities or che to disc- 
creda 


them. 

To quote Harold on accredits- 
tion would be no more to repeat the 
tone of Kirk, adding citations Clapp takes 
from the catalogues of teachers colleges. 
Rather than repeat, one may better ask 
whether there is hope for communication 
between the liberals in social and educa- 


some areas of 


most sanguine are apt to expect it. Even- 
tually, one suspects that the humanists 
themselves will tumn their backs on th- 
conservatives. The stability of society and 
the respect for tradition that conserva- 
tives hold out to humanists too often 
seems less real than the Jacobin quality 
of the conservative cry for liberal blood. 
For their part, the liberals must reveal 
themselves as intellectually aware that 
liberalism is not opportunism, but heir to 
a tradition in which Burke often seems 
to fit more comfortably than he suits a 
monarchist-clerical descent from de 
gee ee ee af Newrnae’s Ox- 
ovement. It is a reactionary, au- 
thoritarian legacy that animates articulate 
modern conservatism as epitomized by 
the National Review and Modern Age, 
and if humanism persists in thinking that 
its only shelter is here, American human- 
ism is doomed. If humanism is to survive 
—and many self-styled liberals among 
educationists confess to no small admira- 
tion for its ideals—humanist leaders, tak- 
ing a cue from Huntington, one of their 
own number, will have to turn from the 
authoritarianism of Kirk and Buckley to 
working for the preservation and conser- 
vation of liberalism and democracy. 


Humanist Transformation 


This will not mean that humanists must 
come Deweyites. Many humanists will 
t, of course, embrace Dewey’s natur- 
Nor is it philosophically necessary 
they do; liberalism and democracy 
@o not entail naturalism. 
The danger to liberalism in education 
oday is that reactionaries are parading as 
Wocrals—as enemies of totalist thought 
and conformity. Only those who know 
the history of liberal expression can de- 
‘fend liberal democracy against the charges 
of the National Review, Modern Age, 
and the host of the anti-liberal, anti-demo- 


A more cynical interpretation of events 
buld point out the attractiveness of the 
uncil of Basic Education for academic 
me: In no sense and in no place can the 
Writings of the Council be found liberal. 

at liberals are among those supporting 

ne Council of Basic Education. It may 
be that these liberals will come to under- 
Stand that they are supporting a philos- 
pty More accurately termed reactionary 

conservative. 


The very existence of the Council for 
Basic Education will be made unneces- 
Sry when intellectuals are generally 
Convinced that serious intellectual pursuit 
4 honored in the American public high 
l. Declarations to the contrary by 
choolmen may win adherents to the 
uncil more from desperation than be- 
in the Council’s own program. On 
ne point there is room for optimism. 
Without doubt there has been an increase 
dn the serious study by high school stu- 
dents of English composition and litera- 
ire, world literature and foreign lan- 
snages, mathematics, and science. The 
peptic of progressive education deserve 
Ro little credit for this accomplishment. 
p Sse gains can be sustained if the mem- 
P of the learned societies continues 


to display a willingness: to work with 
educationists and schoolmen in 

the curriculum of the 

high school. No more magical effort than 
that is required. 

It will be the responsibility of liberals 
among school teachers and educationists 
to remind college and university profes- 
sors that a compassionate and realistic hu- 
manism is not indifferent to vocational- 
technical education or to the 
of youngsters whose IQs range from 75 
to 100. Those who have studied the dif- 
ferences that truly exist among 
know that there is A one aa rme 
for all students in any segment of the IQ 
range from the retarded to the gifted. But 
the organization of the curriculum in a 
fashion permitting individualization of 
programing is a practical matter; no 
philosophic allegiances need govern the 
decision. In sum, then, there is nothing 
ideological that demands that humanists 
and humanitarians, liberal democrats and 
conservatives, stand apart in educational 
effort. 

One concluding point. The influence 
of Irving Babbitt is becoming attenuated. 
It will be difficult in twenty-five years to 
find anyone describing himself as a New 
Humanist. This is so because even literary 
critics among university professors of 
English literature feel that Babbitt over- 
simplified his treatment of romanticism 
and humanitarianism. Some of these 
critics are liberal democrats, and Babbitt’s 
reactionary social philosophy puts them 
off. The poets, of course, find it impos- 
sible to accept Babbitt’s complete dis- 
counting of expression and sensibility. 
Babbitt will not merit the careless over- 
sight of his thought that is already ap- 
parent, and liberals owe their own com- 
mitments an acknowledgment of their 
debt to Babbitt for his reminder that 
values and ethics are important, a re- 
minder that was significant when a raw 
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realism was in American litera- 
ture and thought. What crusade will cap- 
ture the conscience of humanists? Will it 
be liberal or reactionary? 
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Lady Chatterly, Country Style. It hap- 
pened back in November, 1959, shortly 
after unexpurgated versions of Lady 
Chatterly’s Lover had first been pub- 
lished (in accessible paperbacks) in the 
United States. Lawrence’s novel was, of 
course, widely reviewed and discussed 
from many points of view, but our favor- 
ite evaluation was the one published in 
Field and Stream, which dutifully eval- 
uated the book from its particular out- 
doorsy angle of regard. Commenting 
favorably on Lady Chatterley’s knowl- 
edgeable passages about the problems of 
raising pheasants, controlling poachers, 
and coping with various kinds of agricul- 
tural pests, Field and Stream’s final judg- 
ment was rendered in this fashion: 
Unfortunately, one is obliged to wade 
through many pages of extraneous ma- 
terial in order to discover and savor... 
sidelights on the management of a Mid- 
lands shooting estate, and in this review- 
ers opinion, this book cannot take the 


pace of J. R. Miller’s Practical Game- 
eeper, 


x & E 


The Growing Fourth. Approximately 
one out of every four residents of the 
United States is in school, but the bare 
Statistic reveals nothing of the dynamic 
problems it implies. The net increase in 
. Public school enrollments for the year 

1962-1963 is estimated at 1,380,000 pu- 
Pils, bringing the total in our public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to nearly 
40 million children. California needs a 
new school every day just to keep abreast 
of its skyrocketing population, not to re- 


Issues 
& Items 


duce the double sessions affecting thou- 
sands of elementary school youngsters. 
In addition, the private sector of our edu- 
cational system, including both sectarian 
and nonsectarian independent schools, ex- 
pects an increase next year of about 880,- 
ooo in its enrollment. To meet such pres- 
sures, tuition and fees will have to be 
raised again. At the college level, the anti- 
cipated increment of 200,000 students will 
put the total college enrollment for the 
first time over 4,000,000. 

The greatest load will fall on the high 
schools, which are already trying to ab- 
sorb the effects of the high birth rate of 
the middle and late ’40s. Sceondary 
schools will have to make room for nearly 
770,000 additional boys and girls (as 
against an increase of 613,000 in the ele- 
mentary schools), and this figure is 
dwarfed by those predicted for 1964- 
1965. 

The burden these forecasts imply for 
school construction is obviously enor- 
mous. Even more importantly, the esti- 
mates raise troublesome worries about the 
supply of able teachers. In 1961, about 
102,000 new teachers became eligible to 
meet classes. That total number is ac- 
counted for in its virtual entirety by re- 
placements and growth in enrollment 
without making a dent in the major prob- 
lems of overcrowding in classrooms and 
half-day sessions. Moreover, a large pro- 
portion of these new teachers, like many 
already in the field, suffer from a level of 
preparation that is barely minimal. Like 
“temporary” buildings, “provisional” 
teaching certificates are liable to be 
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grimly enduring, and with the demand 
for teachers desperately high and certain 
to go higher, our swelling enrollments 
mean serious questions for the more ef- 
fective recruitment and training of 
teachers. 


© 2X 


Seat Belts and Safety. A recent survey 
published in Highway Traffic indicates 
that three-quarters of the country’s auto- 
mobile fatalities occur within 25 miles of 
the driver's home. Since an overwhelming 
proportion of deaths in traffic accidents 
and a very high percentage of serious in- 
juries are the result of sudden decelera- 
tion, the use of safety belts for in-city 
driving as well as over-the-road trips 
seems definitely called for. The National 
Safety Council conservatively estimates 
that injuries can be reduced by 35 per 
cent if safety belts are routinely used by 
all riders in man’s most lethal weapon, the 
motor car. 


xk ke * 


Heartland College Openings. The Mid- 
west College Council is a new association 
of a dozen midwestern liberal arts col- 
leges, organized “to help well qualified 
eastern secondary school students and 
their parents become more familiar with 
college opportunities in the Midwest.” 
The hope of the Council is to alleviate 
some of the strain on seaboard high 
school seniors who are looking for good 
colleges with room for them and, at the 
same time, to improve the already quite 
respectable character of their own stu- 
dent bodies. 

The twelve member colleges are Al- 
bion, Hope, and Kalamazoo in Michigan; 
Beloit and Ripon in Wisconsin; Lake For- 
est, Monmouth, and Rockford in Illinois, 
Hamline in Minnesota, Hanover in In- 
diana, and Heidelberg and Hiram in 
Ohio. Through the Council, they indi- 
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cate five advantages: (a) Up to 60 per 
cent of their graduates go on to advanced 
study, many of them at eastern graduate 
schools. (b) Like a number of other mid- 
western colleges, they admit qualified 
students in order of their application in- 
stead of waiting until the entire pool of 
applications is in and then skimming the 
top. (c) In the main, admissions decisions 
are made on the basis of high school per- 
fomance rather than competitive test 
scores, although test scores are also ex- 
amined. (d) The total cost of tuition and 
room and board is from $500 to $1,000 
less than at comparable institutions in the 
East. (e) All members of the Council are 
eager for a wider and more representa- 
tive geographic distribution within their 
student bodies, 

In this last respect, the Council shares 
some of the values made recently articu- 
late by the Universities of Massachusetts 
and New Mexico and Florida State Uni- 
versity. Struck by the fact that few stu- 
dents have any intimate awareness of the 
regional and sectional differences of the 
United States, these schools have launched 
a direct attack on American provincialism 
by making it possible for juniors major- 
ing in elementary education at any one 
of the cooperating schools to spend a 
Semester studying as exchange students 
at one of the others. It is hoped that this 
arrangement will feed a more sophisti- 
cated group of teachers into the elemen- 
tary schools, where a central aim is that 
of providing children with a meaningful 


image of the diverse continent that is our 
nation. 
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Birch or Red? One of the costs of a 
pluralistic culture is such odd groups as 
the John Birch Society, and the Ameri- 
can people have repeatedly demonstrated 
their ability to pay it well and happily in 
accordance with that Jeffersonian faith 


that “error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it.” 
In the history of the Birch Society’s an- 
cestors—the Know-Nothings, the Ku 
Klux Klan, the Black Legion, and the 
twisted followers of such twisted person- 
alities as Father Coughlin, Gerald L. K. 
Smith, and Senator Joseph McCarthy— 
one finds, despite some sobering black 
marks, a vindication of the American tra- 
dition of intellectual liberty and respect 
for the individual person. Certainly, there 
can be do doubt of the Birch Society’s 
right to speak its piece with respect to 
whom and what it pleases. 

Neither can there be any doubt, how- 
ever, about the Society’s obligation to 
take the consequences of its pronounce- 
ments. One such consequence is an in- 
escapable puzzlement over its stand on 
communism. In theory, of course, it is 
violently anticommunist, but its practices 
and its admonitions to its members have 
the ring of a communist agitator’s man- 
ual. Dedicated to the proposition that “the 
greatest enemy of man is government,” 
the John Birch Society sounds a call to 
the chaos of anarchy which has been a 
regular condition of communist advance. 
At home, its prime targets are civil 
Tights, collective bargaining, and the prin- 
Ciples of taxation according to one’s abil- 
ity to contribute to his community— 
Concepts and social achievements that are 
"Sag the first to be suppressed and de- 

oyed wherever communists come to 
power. Abroad, the Society fulminates 
the Marshall Plan, the UN, and 
ha Atlantic Treaty Organization 
dale E are strikingly similar to the 
Ñ tie ah irushchey and Mao Tse-tung. 
telephone es of organized threat by 
és ny a sy stem of student informers 
ing sf i. =a the curricula and teach- 
church ron schools, the infiltration of 
and the or Ps, PTAs, and service clubs, 

ganization of “fronts,” the So- 


ciety is using the same tools for the same 
purposes of sowing doubt, suspicion, fear, 
and prejudice that communists regularly 
employ. 

Finally, it is worth noting that no com- 
munist conspirator was ever caught by 
the methods of the John Birch Society. 
The work of communist operatives is 
simply made easier by attacks on the 
FBI, the CIA, and such Americans of 
impeccable patriotism as former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Chief Justice War- 
ren. A puzzle it is: For whom and what 
is the John Birch Society working? 
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Monthly Miscellany. Of the 20,000 Af- 
ricans who studied at foreign colleges and 
universities in 1958-1959, most enrolled 
in institutions in the old colonial powers. 
Recently released figures show that 44.5 
per cent studied in France, 29.5 per cent 
in the United Kingdom, and only 8.5 per 
cent in the United States. No more than 
2.2 per cent went to the Soviet Union 
or its satellites ... TV will come to Kenya 
next July. The new company, Television 
Network (Kenya), Ltd., will have a 
majority of local directors, including at 
least five African political leaders and 
business men. Schools and social halls will 
receive 150 free receivers for community 
enjoyment of the programs . . . Colgate 
University, still regarding the book as 
central to education, has begun a series of 
afternoon discussions called “Books and 
Coffee.” Authors, editors, book collectors, 
publishers, and others are invited to “sit 
around with students in the browsing 
room of Colgate’s new library” for a 
couple of hours, discussing books over 
coffee. A happy idea! ... Americans an- 
nually give more than $17 billion to char- 
ity. Geared to its own income, the aver- 
age American family makes donations of 
more than $300 per year . - « 
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DORRIAN APPLE SWEETSER 
Boston University 


Health, the public, and the schools 


Once m New Orteans, I went to the St. 
Louis cemeteries to see the tomb of Marie 
Laveau, last of the voodoo I still 
remember another burial place I saw 
there. The monument was contempora- 
neous with one of the yellow fever epi- 
demics, and the dates ran something like 
this: 1814-1853; 1824-1854; 1845-1854; 
1847-1853; 1848-1853. 

My first feeling of horror was followed 
by a relieved sense of how different thi 
are for families now. Whatever vicissi- 
tudes American families may face today, 
obliteration by disease is not likely to be 
one of them. 

Throughout the past, and for much of 
the world today, the greatest killers have 
been the infectious and parasitic diseases 
like plague, malaria, cholera, smallpox, 
and disorders arising from nutritional de- 
ficiencies. Changes in the average length 
of life testify to the effects of better nu- 
trition, medical care, and public health 
programs; death control has been so im- 
Proved in our society that it is “almost 
equivalent to the elimination of all mor- 
tality before the age of 40” (22, P- 270). 


New Goals, New Roles 

Health care in our country has not only 
become more successful, in many, though 
not all, respects; but the goals of health 
services have become more comprehen- 
sive. From being concerned chiefly with 
the care of those already sick, health pro- 
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grams now aim at preventing disease, pro- 
moting good health, and educating the 
public. 

These changes in health programs have 
had effects in other areas than those of 
morbidity and mortality rates. They have 
also extensively affected social relation- 
ships. It is impossible to carry out any 
interpersonal activity without defining a 
role, however implicitly, for the partner 
in the activity to play. What the develop- 
ment of preventive, educational, and 
health-promotion programs has done is to 
change radically the role of the recipient 
or consumer of health services. 

Previously, the chief occupant of this 
role was the patient sick in bed, with little 
choice of what to do except to follow the 
directions of whoever was caring for him. 
Once a person had taken up this role, he 
needed little initiative, capacity for decis- 
ion, or inclination to learn. Today, how- 
ever, these abilities are essential if people 
are to make use of preventive, educa- 
tional, and health-promotion services. Put 
another way, the effectiveness of such 
services is highly dependent on accept- 
ance and active cooperation from citizens. 

Health instruction and health appraisal 
in the schools are prime examples of the 
new type of health service. Because they 
deal with persons more than with bodies, 
the effectiveness of these programs is con- 
tingent in part on the ideas, customs, and 
values of the families served, How the 
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public perceives its health problems, how 
well school and health personnel can un- 
derstand and communicate with people 
whose background is different from their 
own, and the circumstances under which 
people will or will not take part in health 
programs become crucial issues. Some re- 
cent sociological and psychological re- 
search has added considerably to our 
knowledge about these three points. 


Nonmedical Relevance 

Professional personnel usually ask only 
two questions regarding a layman’s views 
of his health: Does he know what he 
should, and does he do what he should? 
These are the right questions to ask if 
one is looking at how well the person 
cooperates with health personnel. But this 
focus on whether people are cooperative 
patients or good consumers of health serv- 
ices obscures the possibility that there 
might be some aspects of the state of his 
health which are quite important to a lay- 
man but which are nonmedical in nature, 
factors which a physician would not re- 
gard as incorrect but simply as irrelevant, 
or only peripherally related, to a medical 
appraisal of health. 

At least three studies, dealing with 
widely varied types of respondents, have 
produced evidence that a salient nonmedi- 
cal factor in how people evaluate their 
health and, in particular, how they draw 
the line between health and illness is the 
€xtent to which a health problem inter- 
feres A their usual activities. An inter- 
view study of older people from a poor 
neighborhood in a piek three Pdi- 
cations that, to these people, to be healthy 
Is to be active (2). One indication was 
that subjects’ scores on a measure of sat- 
isfaction with their health was highly 
Correlated with ratings by the interview- 
ers of the amount of activity of which the 
Interviewees were capable. A second was 
that health satisfaction scores were highly 


correlated with a measure of the amount 
of activity which the interviewee re- 
ported. A third was that the theme of 
ability to be active appeared very fre- 
quently in the replies which respondents 
gave when they were asked how their 
health compared with that of others of 
their own age. 

This idea was incorporated in another 
study and retested to see if it held for 
middle class adults between 20 and 5o (3). 
In this investigation, a sample of Boston 
residents were read a set of descriptions 
of health problems and asked which they 
would consider illness. Interference with 
usual activities was one of the charac- 
teristics associated with the distinction 
between “ailing” and “ill”; another was 
recentness of onset of the symptoms 
(chronic complaints which did not get 
worse were not thought of as illness), 
The amount of correct health informa- 
tion which people had, as measured by a 
little quiz incorporated in the interview, 
was unrelated to their judgments of ill- 
ness. 

In the third study, 201 clinic patients 
in a New York hospital and 262 medical 
students were asked what they thought 
most people mean by health, physical fit- 
ness, or good physical condition (4). 
Three themes were conspicuous: Health 
is the state of feeling good; health is the 
absence of symptoms, and health is the 
ability to carry out one’s usual work and 
recreational activities. In view of current 
expressions of concern about Americans’ 
physical fitness, it is interesting to note 
that only nine persons, all from the group 
of medical students, depicted health in 
terms of athletic prowess. 

These three studies show that, even for 
individuals who are well informed about 
health in the technical sense, there is an 
experiential dimension in the way they 
evaluate their own health which has noth- 
ing to do with technically correct infor- 
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the of whole milk but which 
amd quite a different object. 
Cultural differences in health practices 
have been described for a number of con- 
distinct ethnic in our 
own society (sce, for example, 1, 15, 18). 
The second great source of intrasocicty 
cultural difference, social class—particu- 
larly, the vast gap between the middle and 
the lowest classes—has also been shown in 
a number of studies to affect health prac- 
tices and the utilization of health services 
(2, 7, $, 9, 12, t9; but see also 77). In 
fact, the 


Knowledge of differences in behavior 

associated with ethnic background and 

al class can be very useful in planning 

ing health p How- 

ever, there is a special lesson to be learned 

from some of the recent studies of cul- 

ep aera health—the neces- 
sity for remaining aware of the possibili 

of unrecognized cultural differences. A 


d 


A Navajo Case 


An extreme and therefore unusually 
clear example is Jewell’s account (2) of 


tragedy of errors due to an 
` communication problem. 
He spoke very little English and knew 
ie of life outside the reservation. Not 
ng enough moncy to get home from 
trip he had made to California to look 
work, he approached a woman dressed 
white whom he saw on the streer in 
order to ask her for help. He thought that 
if he could get to a hospital, they would 
send him to a reservation hospital, which 
im tum would send him home. Because 
the reservation hospitals, schools, and 
ding posts are sources of many kinds of 
sistance, his premises were reasonable. 
' the reservation, however, his actions 
re reted in another way. He was 
in jail, and a series of culturally based 
misunderstandings led to his commitment. 
For example, a physician reported that he 
Showed waxy flexibility, a symptom of 
titonia. The patient later disclosed 
through an interpreter that when the doc- 
or put his arm in a bizarre position, he 
had held it there because he thought it 
Was expected of him. 
_ Another effect of unrecognized cul- 
tural differences on the evaluation of be- 
havior is illustrated by Zborowski’s study 
_ (2) of how people behave when they are 
_ Im pain. There is a fairly general tradition 
ee Us society that one should not com- 
loudly when suffering. In fact, the 
pest Way to get plenty of sympathy and 
attention is to be brave and stoical. Two 
ethnic groups, Eastern European Jews and 
Italians, are commonly regarded by 
health personnel in the American North- 
| fast as inclined to exaggerate their suffer- 
g- Interviews with a sample of patients 
With painful ailments from these two 
Stoups indicated that by their own stand- 
ards they were not complaining too much 
but were behaving appropriately. They 


were certainly not intending to present 
a false picture of the extent of their dis- 
comfort. 

A third documentation of the hindrance 
which unrecognized cultural differences 
can be to clear communication comes 
from one of the reports (2) from the ex- 
tensive study by the of Soci- 
ology and Psychiatry at Yale University 
on social class, psychiatric disorders, and 
psychiatric treatment (7, 9). Comparison 
of white collar neurotic patients and neu- 
rotic patients with semi-skilled and un- 
skilled occupations disclosed that the two 
groups differed in the explanations they 
gave for their complaints, the kind of psy- 
chiatric treatment they expected, how 
they had been referred for treatment, and 
their amount of psychiatric knowledge. 
More important for the present discussion, 
the two groups of patients also differed in 
how well their therapists could communi- 
cate with them and in the feelings they 
aroused in their therapists. None of the 
patients from the lowest social class ever 
grasped the point that talking with the 
therapist was supposed to help them by 
improving their insight, although about 
half the white collar patients appeared to 
understand this. Three-quarters of the pa- 
tients from the lowest class, but only one- 
quarter of the white collar patients, were 
disliked by their therapists. Dislike of the 
former group was the result in large part 
not merely of a difference in beliefs about 
the right way to live (therapists being dis- 
approving of these patients’ sexual and 
agressive behavior and of their irresponsi- 
bility) but also of an inability to under- 
stand how anyone could live the way 
they did. Therapists tended to attribute 
the cultural differences between them- 
selves and these patients to the latters’ 
personal inadequacies. 


The Dynamics of Rejection 
All three of these studies provide evi- 
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sentially, Don't see a doctor until you are 
sick (2, 3, 16, 17). There is also evidence 


social class levels (8). This view may have 
been suited to an earlier day, when most 
diseases were infectious and accompanied 
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consultation when one is not obviously 
segment of the population for 


preventive measures are most gen- 
Ini by the public incede in 
fants and young children. Many efforts 
are being made to increase the utilization 
of preventive health measures by the 
middle aged and elderly. Routine check- 
ups for adults are by no means the rule in 
medical ice, however, perhaps be- 
cause of a fear that they will encourage 


The percentage of persons who had 
never been vol i 


the crucial combination of psychological 
factors was also infrequent in these 
groups. The data indicated that the reason 
for lower participation by the aged and 
the lower class was the rarity of the pre- 
requisite motivation and information. 

In the investigation of public reaction 
to Asian flu, various kinds of data were 


ted in five cities; in addition, a spe- 
fal study of the public's behavior was 
made in two of them. In each city, a ran- 
sample of families was interviewed 
the carly days of an epidemic and then 
aterviewed two months later. Those 
who took some kind of action to 
prevent the flu or to prepare for it in 
ir family tended to be those who held 
0 beliefs: that it was likely they or 
ir family would contract the disease, 
and that the disease was serious (i.c. 
orse than the usual flu or grippe.) 
These two studies, plus others (5, 77), 
tan be summarized into the following 
neralization: Participation in preventive 
c measures is most likely when the 
dividual believes that it could happen to 
im, that it would be serious, and that 
can do something about it. Exceptions 
to this generalization can arise when par- 
ticipation is difficult or threatens the satis- 
faction of other motives (74). 


Health Education 


: Ways of evaluating health, ease or dif- 
ficulty in talking the same language as 
School people, and predispositions to co- 
Operate or not in preventive health pro- 
§fams are all characteristics which every 
family displays in its contacts with health 
$ ducation, appraisal, and counseling ser- 
es. The prerequisite for effectively 
g these observations is usually 
some present or anticipated difficulty of 
School health personnel in their work 
With families and children, a difficulty 
Which seems to go beyond the usual 
‘Mor ups and downs, successes and fail- 
Mres, in the biography of human relations. 
_-tiaps a program is conspicuously un- 
Successful in one segment of the commun- 


and schools, alter the population served, 
And it is uncertain how well the present 


will suit the newcomers. Or per- 
no difficulty is experienced, but 
pas expansion or revision is being 

Utilization of health research can take 
three forms. First, some ings are so 
well established, either by the definitive- 
ness of a single study or by consistent 
replication of results, that they warrant 
broad generalization to similar populations 
in a variety of communities. Second, 
findings which are not so well supported 
may be useful as a guide, a stimulus to 
the imagination, and a source of insight. 
Third, these studies can provide a model 
for the method and content of research 
designed for the study of specific local 
problems. I would like to illustrate each 
of these modes of use. 

Suppose that we have a study of par- 
ticipation in a special health service of- 
fered to third grade children. The study 
reports a relationship between families’ 
socio-economic level and their rate of 

icipation and presents such data about 
see facilics i Ee Aahe en eon a 
formation they had about the service. 
Futhermore, the chief findings are the 
same as those of several other studies. 

In this example, the findings probably 
apply quite generally to similar popula- 
tions. Thus, there is warrant for the de- 
cision, before a local program gets under- 
way, to devote special efforts to enlisting 
support in lower status segments of the 
community because it is highly probable 
that their response rate will be lower. 
Posters might be distributed to grocery 
stores serving lower class areas, relying 
on another generalization from sociolog- 
ical research that newspaper publicity 
reaches a smaller proportion of the lower 
class than the middle class. 

Again, effective action in a community 
depends in large part on acquaintance 
with the community’s unique combina- 
tion of traditions, past experience, and 
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present leadership, but it also can be quite 
surprising how vast is the hinterland sur- 
rounding community agencies and how 
little one can know of those parts of a 
community with which he is not in at 
least second-hand contact. It is a great 
help to have some idea of the possible 
things to be learned before undertaking 
to understand better the less familiar parts 
of a community. 

Suppose that a substantial number of 
migrants of a new cultural type have been 
arriving. Suppose that there is available a 
study of the social customs of this group 
in its home setting. Knowing that, in their 
homeland, the group members depend on 
religious leaders for direction in specific 
ways certainly suggests the desirability of 
investigating whether this leadership still 
is potent and how it is disposed to co- 
operate with the school. 

Studies can also be useful in stimulating 
ideas about improved solutions to local 
problems. This need not mean lengthy 
and expensive projects; small-scale studies 
can be quite useful. Suppose, for instance, 
that a special program has been arranged 
and that news of it has been sent out 
through several channels. Suppose fur- 
ther that the intake interview with 
mothers had one question added to it— 
an inquiry about where she had heard 
about the program. Combined with an 
estimate of the number of families who 
were reached through each channel, the 
answer to this single question would allow 
an evaluation of the effectiveness of the 


channels and perhaps suggest a better 
strategy in their use the next year. 
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Is man obsolescent? 


IN THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES on which 
education depends for its basic knowl- 
edge, there is a growing tendency to 
think of man in the image of a machine. 
The giant computer, for example, has 
become a “model” in terms of which the 
human brain itself is interpreted. Assum- 
ing that the processes of thought function 
in essentially the same way as the great 
electronic device they have created, the 
Scientist then tries to understand man’s 
cortex and intellect on the basis of their 
similarity to the structure and behavior 
of an elaborate gadget that can not only 
perform prodigies of mathematics but 
can be programed to read, to translate 
foreign languages, and to activate an ap- 
Pallingly complex and versatile set of me- 
chanical operations, 

- This new conception of Phomme ma- 
chine is both understandable and fruitful. 
It has led to a new comprehension of the 
human nervous system and some striking 
breakthroughs in the theory of communi- 
Cation as well as to the technological 
achievements that are its primary signs of 
Success, But one need not be guilty of 
Sentimental nostalgia to become curious 
about the entailments of thinking about 
human beings in terms of machines or 
even to detect a somewhat ominous note 
in the new electronic symphony. 


In the first place, the digital computer 
represents the most recent development 
in the evolution of language, perhaps the 
trait that most sharply distinguishes man 
from the other creatures of the earth. 
The appearance of homo sapiens on the 
globe is generally dated about 50,000 
years ago. It took 40,000 of those years 
for the new organism to develop a writ- 
ten language. Once a written mode of ex- 
pression was available, however, it took 
man less than a thousand years to invent 
language forms of high generality. For in- 
stance, the pictograph, a pictorial repre- 
sentation of a specific object, gave way 
to symbols referring to a whole class of 
objects or ideas. In much less than a 
thousand years after that, languages were 
becoming alphabetical in structure, and 
man was acquiring the medium of com- 
munication that enables him to chronicle 
his experience over vast stretches of time, 
to communicate with the precision that 
is the prerequisite of science, and to ex- 
press himself in ways satisfying to his 
esthetic as well as his material yearnings. 
The computer, the “thinking machine,” 
is simply the current capstone to this ex- 
plosive growth in the instruments of hu- 
man expression. 

Yet such verbal development, an ob- 
vious tribute to human creativity, seems 
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to strike a serious snag when we consider 
some of our most cherished ideas and 
some of our most urgent needs. It has 
been argued, for example, that many of 
our most serious social disturbances, from 
the problem of mental health to that of 
war itself, are the result of inadequate 
communication. If we could only find 
ways of expressing ourselves in under- 
standable terms, then we could find ra- 
tional solutions to all the major issues 
confronting us. If such a proposition is 
sound, it should follow that people with 
similar language, meaning similar patterns 
of thought, live together rationally and 
with a minimum of social stress. Un- 
happily, the frequency and intensity of 
civil wars call such an idea seriously into 
question. As Robert Cohn has recently 
pointed out (American Scientist, 1961, 
49, 502-508), the facts seem to warrant 
quite a different hypothesis. It is when 
different cultures become similar and 
roughly commensurate in their power 
that minimal differences in ideology, 
character, or Weltanschauung can be ac- 
centuated to a point where anxiety, dis- 
trust, and belligerence define their rela- 
tionship. And what does the accentua- 
ting? Language! The verbal barrage of 
propaganda and persuasion through press 
and radio, television and film, that sells 
deodorants and automobiles also sells 
ideas and loyalties, often on the basis of 
enhancing crucial human differences. 
“Under these conditions,” says Cohn, 
“language operates to destroy the beauties 
which it has helped to create.” Remind- 
ing us of the fate of the dinosaurs and 
mastodons, who became extinct through 
an evolutionary overloading of the trait 
of sheer size, he then asks if language also 
can develop so rapidly at the expense of 
other human attributes that it becomes 
destructive, directly or indirectly, of the 
race. 
There is a possible answer of a less than 
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reassuring kind in another aspect of the 
modern tendency to think of men in terms 
of machines. To the extent that we find 
models of ourselves in the technology of 
our own making, we remove ourselves 
from the world of nature that is not of 
our own making. To a degree, we have 
already done so. The extermination of 
wildlife, the process of deforestation, and 
the “reclamation” of desert and wood- 
land have already been carried to a point 
where it is apparent that man dominates 
nature far more than he is a part of it. In 
a sense, the trend is symbolized in the 
“excuse” given for the elimination of 
thousands of acres of California orange 
groves in favor of new housing develop- 
ments: With the synthetic production of 
vitamin C, oranges are no longer agricul- 
tural necessities! This notion, regardless 
of its immediate validity, reflects the re- 
quirement, thrust upon us by the bur- 
geoning of world population, of syn- 
thesizing food without recourse to plant 
life. After all, in less than 800 years there 
will be a single square foot of land sur- 
face for each of the planet’s inhabitants. 
It will be hard enough to sleep comfort- 
ably in the space available, let alone farm 
it or enjoy its beauties, 

For the moment, let us brush aside the 
question of racial suicide through nuclear 
war and assume that man has so managed 
his technology and resources that the 
species survives under these conditions. 
He would be very nearly the only living 
thing in the world, the machine-man shar- 
ing the earth with only his own gadgets. 
What would he be like? In the first place, 
the emotion and the sense of natural mys- 
tery that have given rise to a large part of 
our poetry and art—as distinctive a part 
of human life, by the way, as language 
itself—would be no more. No bud will 
spread his sweet leaves to the air or dedi- 
cate his beauty to the sun; nor will any- 
one know any longer the desire to kneel 


down with angry prayers for tamed and 
shabby tigers and dancing dogs and bears. 
The imagery would have no fit to ex- 
perience, and the responsiveness to ex- 
perience would itself be changed. Second, 
the machine-man, judging himself pri- 
marily in terms of efficiency, would be 
inclined to conceive himself and his fel- 
lows in machine terms as objects to be 
operated, repaired, and replaced as 
needed. The fuzzy, hard-won, and glor- 
ious value placed on personality would be 
submerged in a world of privileged Al- 
pha-pluses and soma-drunk Deltas, all 
tailored in the brave new world to the 
model of the self-reproducing electronic 
device. Finally, man’s language itself (to 
return to an idea of Cohn’s) would be so 
abstract and formalized that it would di- 
verge markedly from ordinary sense im- 
pressions. Without an adequate language 
of sensory experience, the disparity be- 
tween sense data and verbalized concepts 
would make reality seem dreamlike, 
shrunken, and coupled only with a schiz- 
ophrenic looseness to the processes of per- 
ception, judgment, and thought. As Ed- 
ward Sapir and Benjamin Whorf have 
told us, language is a primary determinant 
of our actions. If we lack the rich and 
discriminatory vocabulary for different 
kinds of snow that the Eskimo have, then 
we are liable to fail to perceive the vari- 
eties of snow and consequently to adjust 
to them in appropriate ways. If we lose 


the vocabulary appropriate to our or- 
ganismic rather than mechanistic nature, 
we are likely, as Cohn suggests, to lose 
our humanity. 

Our own bet is that the hardihood of 
man will reassert itself in time, but such 
an article of faith demands work and 
promises no automatic salvation. We are 
not utopian animals destined to return to 
Paradise. There is both a panther and a 
squirrel in the breast of each of us, a rest- 
less agent of destruction and a playful en- 
joyer of simple delights. Perceiving them 
dimly, we need to know the names of 
both and how we may live with them in 
reasonable harmony. If the rational, con- 
ceptual faculties of our species are its 
crowning glory, the irrational and affec- 
tive capacities are equally authentic parts 
of the human heritage. Among his other 
attributes, the educated man has some 
sense of how these aspects of himself can 
be keyed to each other in a balanced 
fashion. While properly cultivating the 
power of reason, he is aware of his kin- 
ship with the other animals and with a 
nature, sometimes magnanimously benign 
and sometimes quite red in tooth and 
claw, that is part of both his strength and 
his weakness. Should this awareness be 
lost, then we would no longer survive as 
men. In the deepening of this awareness 
lies a central dimension of a truly con- 
temporary education.—EJS 
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World tensions and disarmament 


ALTHOUGH NO ONE HAS yet succeeded 
in offering a universally acceptable defi- 
nition of the elusive concept of mental 
health, most definitions include the capac- 
ity to cope successfully with the chal- 
lenges of life. From this standpoint, men- 
tal health is characterized by clear vision, 
courage, flexibility of thought, and will- 
ingness to experiment. Most people fall 
more or less short of this ideal even in the 
face of the ordinary stresses of life. When 
faced with a new and dangerous threat, 
especially if it is somewhat unclear, al- 
most everyone is apt to show signs of 
confusion and fear and to fall back on 
habitual patterns of behavior which 
worked once, even though they are no 
longer appropriate. To this extent, most 
humans may be said to show signs of men- 
tal illness when faced with a threat which 
is too novel or too severe to be met with 
their customary resources. 


The Threat of Our Time 

Today all mankind is faced with such 
a threat—that posed by the sudden, re- 
cent appearance of weapons of globe- 
circling range and virtually limitless de- 
structive power. Human survival depends 
on mankind’s regaining sufficient mental 
health to create the new imaginative so- 
lutions which are demanded by the un- 
precedented character of the danger. As 
Albert Einstein (quoted in 7) put it so 
well: “The unleashed power of the atom 
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has changed everything save our modes 
of thinking, and thus we drift toward 
unparalleled catastrophe.” 

Enjoying our usually safe and pleasant 
routines, it is almost impossible to realize 
that all of us may be killed at any mo- 
ment, with less than thirty minutes’ warn- 
ing, by others of our fellow men and that 
there is nothing whatever that we can do 
about it. This intolerable state of affairs 
has been brought about by the develop- 
ment of nuclear and other weapons of 
mass destruction which can be delivered 
all over the world in a few minutes. It is 
generally agreed that the only escape 
from this menace is to get rid of these 
weapons. As the unanimous resolution of 
the United Nations Assembly of 2 No- 
vember, 1959, puts it: “The question of 
general and complete disarmament is the 
most important one facing the world to- 
day.” Yet we are moving not towards 
disarmament but towards ever-increasing 
armaments. Never have the nations of the 
world spent so much on armaments in an 
effort to achieve security, and never have 
they been so insecure. 

A major reason, I believe, for the failure 
of nations to meet this threat adequately 
is similar to that which leads individuals 
to resort to maladaptive solutions to other 
dangers. The danger creates an emotional 
state which impedes problem-solving and 
causes resort to false solutions. 

Before considering some of the mal- 


adaptive responses to nuclear weapons, it 
may be well to examine the nature of the 
threat they present a little more closely. 
It proves to be a highly complex one. 
Modern weapons are not only incredibly 
powerful but are continually changing. 
It has been pointed out that up until the 
last war, wars were about a generation 
apart, and each one tended to start where 
the last one left off with respect to weap- 
ons technology. That is, a major weapons 
revolution never occurred more than once 
in a generation. In the past fifteen years, 
since the first atom bomb was exploded 
over Hiroshima, there have been three 
technological weapons revolutions, and 
more are in sight. The first was the atom 
bomb, the second the hydrogen bomb, 
the third the intercontinental missile; and 
now we have the satellite. The breakneck 
speed of technological development 
means that no one really knows what is 
going on, including the military. As they 
have had no experience with these new 
weapons, they cannot really predict the 
consequences of their use. The situation is 
further aggravated by the fact that the 
new weapons keep spreading to more and 
more people, both among and within 
Nations, 

3 Each side recognizes that weapons of 
limitless destructive power are in the 
hands of an opponent who has a hostile 
ideology, and this introduces another 
dimension of threat. Furthermore, con- 
flicting ideologies and national interests are 
not the only sources of conflict between 
peoples. To these must be added what has 
been termed “the revolution of rising ex- 
pectations.” At the moment, there is an 
enormous discrepancy in political devel- 
opment and economic welfare between a 
small group of “have” nations and a large 
number of “have not” nations. Improved 
communications have made the peoples of 
the latter aware of what they are missing, 
Creating both bitterness and hope. This 


leads to much political unrest. It is im- 
portant to realize that this threat to world 
security is largely independent of the con- 
flicting national ambitions and political 
ideologies of the great power blocks and 
would exist even if communism vanished 
overnight. 


Psychological Escapes 


In a sense, the peoples of the world 
face a triple menace—modern weapons, 
hostile ideologies, and the revolution of 
rising expectations. This menace is con- 
stantly changing in form and is always 
unclear. As a result, it is probably fair to 
say that people everywhere are frightened 
and confused. 

Unpleasant emotional states like these 
tend to lead to efforts to escape from 
them and to attempts to remove their 
causes. Current responses of the people of 
the United States and Russia to the nu- 
clear threat can be grouped under these 
two categories.’ 

The most primitive way of attempting 
to escape from a danger is to ignore its 
existence. When this assumes pathological 
proportions, it is termed denial. The atti- 
tude of many persons towards nuclear 
weapons sometimes seems to approach 
this level. For example, an eminent politi- 
cal scientist recently achieved the re- 
markable feat of writing an analysis of 
world tensions and dangers without once 
mentioning nuclear arms (6). It is par- 
ticularly easy to ignore them because 
Americans have never experienced their 
effects, and they do not impinge on any 
of the senses. 

The tendency to ignore a danger is re- 
inforced by habituation. It has been well 
said that one can get used to everything 
except hanging. In this connection it is 
instructive to read the book Brighter than 

1A fuller and more technical discussion of 
many of the points offered for consideration 
here may be found in Frank (2). 
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4 Thousand Suns (4), which is a history 
of the atomic scientists during the past 
thirty years. Over and over again they 
initially recoiled in horror from the con- 
sequences of what they had discovered, 
only to accept it with equanimity a few 
years later. Many of us can remember the 
shock Americans felt at the saturation 
bombing of Rotterdam by the Germans 
at the beginning of World War II. By the 
end of the war, American bombers were 
destroying scores of Japanese and German 
cities by mass bombings without creating 
any revulsion whatever. Fifteen years 
later, we speak calmly of millions of dead 
in a nuclear war. As Professor David 
Cavers of the Harvard Law School put 
it: “Habituation to the thought of nu- 
clear war has blinded us to the realization 
that what we are discussing is the end of 
our civilization. Like Samson, we now 
have the power to pull the temple down 
upon ourselves and our enemies, but 
Samson, eyeless in Gaza, knew what he 
was doing.”? 
A more subtle form of attempting to 
escape from the psychological threat of 
nuclear weapons is to assimilate them to 
conventional weapons in their effects on 
us, while permitting them to retain their 
full potency against the enemy. Some 
time ago, the Wall Street Journal devoted 
four and a half columns to America’s 
Capacity to destroy Russia “in several 
ways and several times over” but included 
Just two references about what Russia 
could do to us. One said the Soviets 
could pierce this country’s defenses in 
part, and the other that either side could 
certainly inflict painful destruction on the 
other.* The article contained no hint of 
recognition that piercing a country’s de- 
fenses “in part” or inflicting painful de- 
struction on it by nuclear weapons would 
2 Unpublished manuscript. 
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8 Wall Street Journal, M: 
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mean at the very least the destruction of 
that country’s fundamental social organi- 
zation. 

In the same connection, efforts are 
made to minimize the threat of modern 
weapons by resort to the argument that 
throughout history the advent of cach 
new weapon was greeted with dire proph- 
ecies about its ability to destroy man- 
kind. Since these prophecies were always 
wrong, the same prophecy is probably 
wrong about modern nuclear, bacterio- 
logical, and chemical weapons, The fal- 
lacy here lies in the proportionate in- 
crease in destructive energy made avail- 
able by the splitting of the atom. At the 
dawn of history, when men killed each 
other with clubs and stones, a blow could 
scarcely kill more than one person. In the 
course of half a million years or so, hu- 
mans perfected their ability to kill each 
other to the point that by 1944 the most 
deadly weapon, a firebomb raid on Japan, 
killed about four thousand people on the 
average. Thus, the killing power of weap- 
ons had increased by a factor of about 
four thousand. Today, a moderate nu- 
clear raid could kill fifty million (3), and 
nuclear Weapons exist in sufficient quan- 
tity to wipe out the entire human race 
several times over. This represents an in- 
crease in destructive power over the most 
deadly non-atomic weapons by a factor 
of somewhere between 12,500 and in- 
finity in a scant half-generation. Those 
who prophesy disaster today are in the 
position of the boy who cried “Wolf” 
too often, so that when the wolf really 
came, no one believed him. 


Fatalism and Tension 


A final way of escapin chologi- 
cally from a massive diese ‘ld aise 
fatalistic about it. This relieves one of 
further responsibility and makes it pos- 
sible to adopt the comfortable attitude of 
“eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow 


we die.” Sometimes one can go a step 
further and derive a melancholy satisfac- 
tion from contemplating one’s inevitable 
doom. This is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing story, told by Kenneth Tynan:* 

Last week I was invited to lunch with a 
tall, smiling young man, happily married, 
who has risen in a very short time to one 
of the highest executive posts in Ameri- 
can journalism . . . “My wife and children 
know what to expect, and they’ve ac- 
cepted it,” he said. “I’ve told them that 
there'll probably be an exchange of hy- 
drogen bombs before the end of June, 
and I’ve explained to them that it probably 
means the death of all of us.” His voice 
was calm. . . . He was not arguing a case 
but regretfully defining a position. 

I said that while I recognized his right 
as an individual to commit suicide rather 
than live under alien rule, I could not un- 
derstand his equanimity at the thought 
that the whole of mankind would perish 
with him. At this he smiled a deep, for- 
giving, historian’s smile. Other forms of 
life, he said, had been destroyed; what was 
so special about the human race, which 
was doomed to ultimate annihilation any- 
way by the cooling of the earth? 


Ignoring and fatalism in their various 
guises are perhaps the main ways by 
which humans try to avoid coming to 
gtips with the perils confronting them to- 
day. Fortunately, they also try to cope 
more realistically with these dangers, but 
these attempts are severely hampered by 
the effects of emotional tension. Strong 
emotion tends to make thinking rigid and 
Stereotyped. It shortens the time per- 
spective, cuts down the ability to con- 
sider various alternatives, and tends to re- 
duce everything to black-and-white 
terms. These effects seem directly related 
to the fact that perceptual ambiguity is 
a major source of anxiety. The terror of 
the hiker lost in the woods, like that of 
the delirious patient lost in his hospital 
bed, springs from his inability to find 
familiar landmarks, Finding themselves in 

* The New Yorker, 4 April, 1959, pp. 114-115. 


an analogously confusing international 
situation, citizens and leaders of different 
countries try to reduce their anxiety by 
creating familiar landmarks through over- 
simplifying issues. This is one of the main 
sources of what has been termed the 
“bogey man concept of the enemy.” 
Throughout history, when two groups 
are enemies, each becomes whiter and 
whiter in its own eyes, while the other 
becomes blacker and blacker until, finally, 
everything our side does is good and 
everything their side does is bad. Appar- 
ently, it is easier in some ways to cope 
with an enemy perceived as unmitigatedly 
evil than one who has redeeming features. 
A completely evil enemy can be viewed 
as no longer human, which frees each 
side from disturbing guilt feelings as it 
plots the destruction of the other. 

Of course, the universal tendency to 
make a bogey man out of the enemy does 
not exclude the possibility that some ene- 
mies are as bad as we think they are, but 
it is sobering to realize that according to 
reliable observers, the Russian image of 
America is the mirror image of the Amer- 
ican image of Russia today. Each side sees 
itself as peace-loving and honorable and 
the other country—or at least its leaders— 
as treacherous, unscrupulous, and bent on 
world conquest. This state of mind leads 
to a curious phenomenon with tragic im- 


5 This term is borrowed from Osgood (7). 
The later discussion here of unilateral moves 
towards international tension reduction also bor- 
rows heavily from this source. 

€On the basis of a visit to the Soviet Union, 
where he had numerous conversations with 
Russians in their native language, Dr. Urie 
Bronfenbrenner of Cornell University reports 
that the Russian image of America is virtuall 
identical to the American image of Russia wi 
respect to the following five points: (1) The 
other power is an aggressor. (2) The other 
power’s government exploits and deludes the 
people. (3) The people of the other power are 
out of sympathy with their government's pol- 
icies. (4) The other power cannot be trusted 
in international negotiations. (5) The other 
power’s international policies verge on madness. 
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plications—the so-called double standard 
of political morality. The same act per- 
formed by our side is justified because our 
motives are pure, but is wicked when 
done by the enemy because their motives 
are evil. The pronouncements over events 
in Laos, which fill the newspapers as this 
is written, afford an excellent illustration. 
Russia and the United States each accuse 
the other of perfidy in arming their fac- 
tion in Laos, while claiming a full moral 
justification for arming its side. 


Regressive Defenses 


Another effect of the mirror image is 
that moves which are regarded as defen- 
sive by the country that makes them are 
seen as proofs of aggressive intent by the 
other. The crushing of the Hungarian 
revolution was for the Russians a defen- 
sive move to forestall the capitalist-im- 
perialist powers from getting a foothold 
close to her borders. To us it was a step 
in the fulfillment of the Communist plan 
to dominate the world. The U-2z flight, a 
strictly defensive move in our eyes, was 
proof to the Russians that we were spying 
out her missile bases in order to attack 
her. Soviet resumption of atmosphere nu- 
clear tests is to us confirmatory evidence 
of nefarious intentions. To the Russians, 
it was a response to the need to reduce 
our advantage in nuclear weapons tech- 
nology, which they feared they could no 
longer safely tolerate. 

Perhaps the most serious effect of emo- 
tional tensions on problem solving is that 
it tends to cause regression to solutions 
which worked in the past. Even though, 
on mature reflection, they are obviously 
inappropriate, they are comfortably 
familiar, and they did work once. There- 
fore, resort to them yields a temporary 
sense of security, however falsely 
grounded it may be. The time-honored 

way of dealing with a threatening enemy 
is to convince him of one’s own courage 
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and determination by making counter 
threats, backed by armed might. Every 
nation says, in effect, that regardless of 
the dangers of the arms race, we have to 
keep it up because the enemy can’t be 
trusted and the only thing they under- 
stand is force. 

Like the alcoholic, who uses alcohol to 
gain immediate relief from fear and de- 
pression even though he knows he will 
feel even worse next morning and that 
alcohol will eventually kill him, nations 
respond to each new threat by building 
more arms, thereby gaining momentary 
reduction of fear at the cost of increasing 
the likelihood of ultimate disaster. 

Actually, our national policy appears to 
be more sophisticated than this suggests. 
In the effort to counteract the dual threat 
of weapons of unlimited destructive 
power on the one hand and an enemy on 
the other, we try to meet both aspects 
simultaneously. We seek to develop a 
stabilized, invulnerable nuclear deterrent 
and to build up a sufficient strength in 
conventional arms to fight “brush fire” 
wars. Through these measures, we be- 
lieve we can “gain time” to work out 
the necessary arrangements for disarm- 
ament. This policy has been succinctly 
summed up in the phrase, “We arm to 
parley.” It is logically conceivable to do 
this—in fact, it even sounds plausible. 
From a psychological standpoint, how- 
ever, I believe it to be quite impossible. 
The state of mind required to engage in 
an arms race is diametrically Opposed to 
the one required to disarm, and the effort 
to achieve arms supremacy creates con- 
ditions which steadily decrease the pos- 
sibility of achieving disarmament, 

; Whatever temporary relief from ten- 
sion may be achieved by the development 
of a new weapon, the arms race can only 
increase the danger of disaster in the long 
run. For one thing, this competition 
creates an atmosphere which makes nego- 


tiations almost impossible because con- 
ditions which would seem favorable to 
one side are, by the same token, unfavor- 
able to the other. Thus, when we had the 
atom bomb, Russia wanted it banned’; 
when Russia is ahead with intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles, we want them ban- 
ned. Each country enters a disarmament 
conference with the aim of reaching an 
agreement which will increase its relative 
superiority. As Salvador de Madariaga 
(5) put it, “. . . ‘disarmament’ turns out 
to be but one of the forms the armaments 
race can take.” 


Weapons Distribution 


The attempt to achieve superior de- 
structive power forces the spread of nu- 
clear weapons. Countries are tempted to 
develop their own because they think 
this will give them independence of ac- 
tion, and the allies of the big powers feel 
they must have them because they know 
that the latter will not risk extermination 
to protect them. No matter how earnest 
America’s protestations are, West Ger- 
many, for example, knows that we would 
be most unlikely to risk total destruction 
to save Berlin. Finally, the effort to rely 
on superior force fans the speed of tech- 
nological development, which is a major 
source of tension-increasing perceptual 
confusion. It also creates the possibility 
that one side or the other will achieve a 
technological breakthrough which ren- 
ders all present weapons obsolete. Al- 
though the chances here are extremely 
small, they are perceptible, which adds 
to mutual fears and, incidentally, creates 
an ever-present temptation on both sides 
to risk a surprise attack while it still has 
a chance of succeeding. 


7 Although the Baruch Plan envisaged turning 
over all production of atomic power to an inter- 
oe agency, the agency was to have been 

‘ominated by the United States, so the plan was, 
of course, unacceptable to the Soviet Union. 


These are the psychological reasons for 
believing that the invulnerable, stabilized 
nuclear deterrent will prove to be an 
ever-receding goal and that the effort to 
reach it, instead of gaining time to achieve 
disarmament, brings disaster ever nearer 
and makes disarmament ever more diffi- 
cult. 

It is relatively easy to point out the ter- 
rible dangers posed by modern weapons 
and the emotional blocks towards dis- 
covering a successful means of dealing 
with them. It is much more difficult to 
suggest positive solutions to these prob- 
lems. In international affairs, as in per- 
sonal relationships, diagnosis is easier than 
treatment. Dwelling on the dangers of the 
arms race, moreover, without suggesting 
ways by which it might be terminated, 
simply enhances anxiety and increases the 
tendency to escapist and other non-adap- 
tive maneuvers. So, as a psychotherapist, 
I recognize the necessity of suggesting 
some possible ways out of the perils I have 
sketched. The devising of successful 
solutions to the menace of modern weap- 
ons in a shrinking world will obviously 
require the contributions of many disci- 
plines, and their final form will have to 
be worked out by political leaders. Each 
of us can make his maximum contribu- 
tion, I believe, by viewing the question 
from the standpoint of his own field of 
competence, Accordingly, I make no 
apology for focusing almost exclusively 
on psychological aspects of proposed so- 
lutions, fully recognizing that they repre- 
sent only one facet. 

In what follows, as well as in what pre- 
ceded, for simplicity’s sake the discussion 
has been couched primarily in terms of 
Russia and the United States. Obviously, 
a complete analysis of both the dangers 
and their resolution would require con- 
sideration of the rest of the world as well. 
Red China, in particular, probably pre- 
sents a thornier problem than Russia. 
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While inclusion of its attitudes introduces 
complications, however, it does not 
change the line of argument in principle. 
To return now to the question of ways 
out of the predicament in which mankind 
finds itself today, the ultimate solution 
depends on a recognition of the fact that 
the possession of “superior force” can 
no longer bring victory in a conflict be- 
cause with weapons of limitless destruc- 
tive power, the whole concept of superior 
force becomes meaningless. For some 
time, superior destructive power will 
probably prevail in out-of-the-way strug- 
gles of small groups with conventional 
weapons, but with each succeeding year, 
the danger increases that these wars will 
become nuclear, and then they, too, will 
present an enormous danger to civiliza- 
tion. Since there will always be occasions 
for conflicts, the continuance of civiliza- 
tion requires the eventual elimination of 
war as a means of resolving conflicts be- 
tween nations. This is an enormous task 
and one which I do not propose to go 
into here. It would require disarmament 
down to the level of forces Necessary to 
conserve internal security; the develop- 
ment of international machinery for re- 
solving international conflicts peaceably, 
entailing a considerable relinquishment of 
national sovereignty; and at the psycho- 
logical level, the invention of other ways 
of meeting the human needs which in the 
past have been satisfactorily met by war, 
such as agressiveness, the need for excite- 
ment, the release of hatreds and frustra- 
tions, and so on. 


World Without War 
| At this point, it is sufficient simply to 
indicate that difficult as the ultimate ab- 
olition of war may be, it need not be im- 
possible. Other patterns of human re- 
lationships as deeply engrained as war 
have disappeared or virtually so—for ex- 
ample, slavery and human sacrifice in 
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religious rites. Futhermore, there have 
been small societies without war and other 
societies which were warlike at one time 
in their existence and non-warlike in 
another. Finally, one can derive hope 
from the steady decrease of violence 
within societies. In our own, scarcely one 
hundred fifty years ago, Aaron Burr 
killed Alexander Hamilton in a duel 
which would be unthinkable today. Now 
people are willing to risk their fortunes 
in law suits and may even commit sui- 
cide if they lose, but they do not shoot 
their adversaries or the judge. 

The greatest hope for the eventual ab- 
olition of war lies in the development of 
non-violent means of resolving social con- 
flicts. Gandhi performed the remarkable 
feat of forging non-violence into an 
effective political weapon in India, and 
Martin Luther King has shown that it can 
be transplanted to the United States. The 
application of non-violent methods 
against a modern dictatorship would, of 
course, require quite different organiza- 
tion and techniques from those used by 
Gandhi and King, but there is no a 
priori reason to think that they could not 
be created. The henchmen of dictators 
are also human beings, and it should be 
possible to mobilize in them the same psy- 
chological forces that restrained the Brit- 
ish against the Indians or the southern 
whites against the Negroes, even though 
the task might be more difficult. 

In this connection it is worth recalling 
that the English used torture and violence 
against the Mau-Mau in Kenya. Futher- 
more, Nazi occupation forces in Norway 
and Denmark had to be rotated fre- 
quently because they became so demor- 
alized, especially by the non-violent re- 
sistance techniques of the inhabitants; 
and some Russian soldiers have been shot 
because they refused to fire on unarmed 
East Germans during recent episodes of 
unrest in that country. From a social psy- 
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chological standpoint, the problem can 
be phrased like this: When two groups 
use violence against each other, both be- 
come more internally cohesive. When 
one group uses violence and the other 
fails to respond in kind, under some con- 
ditions, the non-violent group becomes 
more cohesive and the violent one less so. 
The task is to discover and exploit these 
conditions. It is intriguing to remember 
in this context that the man who at- 
tempted to assassinate the Prime Minister 
of South Africa because of his racial 
policies was a white man. 


Immediate Steps 

While the abolition of war lies far in the 
future, it is possible even today to take 
some steps towards it, and I should like 
to close with a consideration of what some 
psychologically important ones might be. 
First, however, it may be well to em- 
phasize that commitment to non-violent 
means of resolving international quarrels 
does not necessarily mean instantaneous 
and total disarmament, any more than 
ultimate reliance on superior violence re- 
quires the immediate launching of nu- 
clear war. Actually, a sudden unprepared 
disarmament move by the United States 
might plunge the world into chaos and 
precipitate the very outbreak of violence 
it was designed to prevent. 

The chief psychological characteristic 
of steps towards the abolition of war 
would be their capacity to reduce mutual 
distrust between the communist and free 
worlds. Any reduction of tension would 
have several obvious beneficial effects. In 
the short term, it would reduce the danger 
of accidental precipitation of a general war 
through mischance or miscalculation. Nu- 
clear accidents are inevitable. In a world 
at peace they will be contained as are other 
natural disasters, such as volcanic erup- 
tions and tidal waves, to which they are 
comparable. The less the general level of 


tension in the world, the less is the likeli- 
hood that such an accident will trigger 
a major war. In the long term, reduction 
of tension would restore some flexibility 
of thinking, enabling the world’s leaders 
to consider alternatives which have not 
been adequately explored and to devise 
new solutions appropriate to the problems 
which beset us. It would foster liberal- 
izing tendencies in countries under dicta- 
torships, tendencies which are now held 
in check by external threat. 

The human mind always strives for 
freedom. We know from psychothera- 
peutic experience that the feeling of be- 
ing at the mercy of forces beyond their 
control is a source of great distress for 
many patients, and for many the ultimate 
goal of psychotherapy is to achieve a 
feeling of inner freedom. People accept 
tyranny only when they are frightened 
or starving and the tyrant seems to offer 
security. As Gandhi said, “For the starv- 
ing men and women, liberty and God are 
merely letters put together without the 
slightest meaning; the deliverer of these 
unfortunate people would be the one who 
brought them a crust of bread.” The 
major reason why, throughout history, 
most of the people of the world have been 
governed by autocracies is probably that 
they have lived at a bare subsistence level, 
in constant fear of extinction. Liberal- 
izing tendencies are already apparent in 
Russia. It is interesting that they are 
strongest in the younger generation, who, 
having been brought up under a com- 
munist regime, might be expected to be 
the most completely “brainwashed.” 

Finally, any substantial reduction of 
mutual threat-perception would unques- 
tionably be accompanied by some mea- 
sure of disarmament. Even a little would 
free massive resources now tied up in the 
futile race for safety through armaments. 
These resources could be used to raise 
the standard of living of the undeveloped 
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countries. This, in turn, would promote 
revolutionary ardor, which would lead to 
further reduction of tension. 
What are some of the feasible immedi- 
ate steps that might set this happy series 
of events in motion? It goes without say- 
ing that all kinds of helpful communica- 
tion between different parts of the world 
should be promoted. The word “helpful” 
must be stressed because increased com- 
munication does not automatically mean 
increased mutual sympathy. Premier 
Khrushchev's behavior on his last visit 
to the United States certainly did not re- 
duce tension. Our own Civil War was 
fought by two groups who communi- 
cated with cach other as well as any 
peoples in history. The task is to exploit 
those ty of communication which 
yield benefits to both parties. Exchanges 
of tourists, students, scientists, and artists 
usually have this effect and should be 
made on a massive scale. Special emphasis 
should be placed on forms of cooperation 
towards superordinate goals which nei- 
ther group can reach alone. This seems 
a particularly effective way of overcom- 
ing hostility. Its effectiveness in reducing 
enmity has been demonstrated experi- 
mentally in a boys’ camp. Boys who did 
not know each other were made into two 
“enemy” groups through a judicious 
use of team competitions. The camp 
leaders then tried to resolve the mutual 
antagonism. Merely bringing the two 
groups together in social activities like 
movies or meals had no effect, What did 
heal the breach was the creation of situ- 
ations which presented threats to the en- 
tire camp that could only be resolved by 
the cooperation of everyone (8). For ex- 
ample, the camp water supply failed, and 
the whole camp had to work together to 
restore it; or the camp truck ran into a 
ditch and stalled, and the whole camp 
had to help pull it out. After a few such 
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incidents, the enmity between the two 
groups was markedly reduced. It is a 
far cry from a boys’ camp to the inter- 
national arena, and yet it may not be co- 
incidental that the one important inter- 
national tension-reducing step so far 
achieved is the Antarctic Treaty which 
permanently demilitarizes Antarctica. 
This was a direct outgrowth of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, in which 
Russia and America cooperated to gain 
knowledge that neither could have ob- 
tained alone. 


Unilateral Measures 

In addition to fostering cooperative ac- 
tivities towards superordinate goals, we 
should search for tension-reducing steps 
which could be made unilaterally. These 
measures would have to be of the type 
which reduce Russia’s fear of us without 
suggesting to ourselves or others any 
weakening in our own steadfastness of 
purpose. This is a crucial point because to 
show signs of irresolution in the face of an 
opponent tempts him to become more ag- 
gressive. Perhaps the greatest obstacle to 
any unilateral tension-reducing act at pres- 
ent is the fear that it will be interpreted as 
a sign of weakness, This would be most 
demoralizing to ourselves and our allies. 

To make these moves maximally effec- 
tive from a psychological standpoint, they 
would have to meet three conditions. 
First, they should be announced suffi- 
ciently far in advance to permit world 
opinion to mobilize in their support. Ad- 
vance notice also indicates to ourselves, 
our allies, and the rest of the world that 
the move was not made from fear or 
from a weakening of the will to fight for 
our way of life, but as part of a precon- 
ceived plan to promote our goals most 
effectively. Secondly, these moves should 
be accompanied by the expressed expecta- 
tion that Russia will reciprocate, while at 
the same time emphasizing that they will 


be made without prior assurance that she 
will do so. Finally, it would be necessary 
to persist in a policy of unilateral initiative 
sufficiently long to overcome the sus- 
picions of the rest of the world as to our 
true motives, and also to permit sufficient 
pressure for reciprocation to build up. 
This would, to be sure, involve some risk, 
but it could not compare to the risks of 
the present runaway arms race. Actually, 
many tension-reducing steps of this type 
can be envisioned which involve mini- 
mal if any risks. 

In this connection, it should be remem- 
bered that the effect of a nation’s actions 
on the level of mutual tension is some- 
what independent of their military sig- 
nificance. The wall dividing Berlin, for 
example, greatly heightened East-West 
tensions without affecting the actual bal- 
ance of power in the least. It should there- 
fore be possible to think of unilateral 
tension-reducing steps which would not 
weaken us militarily, as a means of 
starting the ball rolling. One, for example, 
might be removing those travel restric- 
tions on Russian visitors which were made 
purely to retaliate against Russian re- 
strictions on movements of our nationals; 
another might be the dismantling of one 
military base on Russia’s perimeter and 
using the money thus saved to raise the 
living standards of the country in which 
it was located. 

A series of such unilateral moves, stead- 
fastly pursued with ample advance notice 
and full publicity, would put increasing 
pressure on our adversaries to recipro- 
cate, and might eventually set in train an 
accelerating process of tension reduction, 
leading to genuine disarmament. 

From the psychological standpoint, 
mankind’s present dire predicament arises 
from the necessity of finding novel solu- 
tions to meet the novel threat created by 
the sudden appearance of weapons of un- 
precedented range and destructive power. 


The existence of these weapons requires 
the eventual abolition of war as the price 
of the survival of civilization. Progress 
towards this solution is impeded by the 
tensions created by the weapons and the 
political unrest throughout the world. 
Fear, mistrust, and other emotions pre- 
dispose to errors of judgment, impede 
creative thought, and tend to cause re- 
gression to previously successful but now 
outmoded forms of behavior. Any steps 
which reduce the general level of tension, 
therefore, would increase the likelihood 
of progress to the ultimate goal and 
would enhance prospects for survival 
while humanity moves towards it. 
Educators and workers in the field of 
mental health know at first hand the de- 
structive effects of suspiciousness, mis- 
trust, and the breakdown of communi- 
cation. Similarly, we know the value of 
respect, friendliness, and efforts to reach 
understanding in promoting harmonious, 
creative relations between individuals. If 
we can apply this knowledge and exper- 
ience to relations between nations, we 
may make a major contribution to the 
continuance of the human adventure. 
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1958 of Current Concepts in Men- 
b by Marie Jahoda (7) indicated 
toward the eventual estab- 
at of some empirical indicators for 
hen th. One of the six components 
multiple criterion proposed by 
seems especially relevant for the 
ool. This is the component of environ- 


in love, work, play, and in 
erpersonal relationships, in adaptation 
d adjustment, and in problem solving. 
child undoubtedly formulates his 
fic attitudes toward love, work, play, 

other people in considerable part be- 
he enters school, but the school con- 


ponding are different from those he 
known at home. It provides him with 

edge of many sorts of work and 
. It develops skills that enable him to 
tstigate and to cope more effectively 
th the world of people and things. Al- 
hough the knowledge and the skills the 
school offers can be acquired elsewhere, 
O other agency can be held so directly 
sponsible for this aspect of mental 


To say this does not deny that devel- 
opments in other components of the per- 
ity may affect environmental mas- 
tery. Mastery obviously also involves at- 
titudes toward self, the development of 
autonomy, and the perception of reality. 
Y, progress toward mastery has 


i — on each of the other facets 
the mental health criterion. 


Children’s Reactions 


We can only conjecture about how 
effectively the schools further environ- 
i Mastery at the present time. 
Everyone knows youngsters who have 
not only found satisfaction from their 
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earth’s are going to be my 
contem]; Maybe A 1 can heise 
lucky. ta chance! How can a pioneer 
of three thousand miles of earth be com- 


But, in contrast to the youngsters who 
regard the future with equanimity and 
see themselves taking active part in it, 
there are others who are jin to pas- 
sivity. Thi d their days in waiting 
Olas ie old enough for first 
grade, waiting to graduate from elemen- 
tary school, waiting to graduate from 
high school, and then waiting for college, 
or waiting for marriage, or waiting for a 
job that involves waiting for quitting 
time. Then they wait for the coming of 
their children, who, unless war comes, 
will carry on the endless waiting, the 
endless rounds of meaningless activity. 
Or, as one commentator on the Ameri- 
can scene has put it, “America will not 
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perish from a bomb. Ir will perish from 
7 ak ure ted of 

The pi is exaggera course. 
But its prototype does exist. And to the 
extent that youngsters emerge from our 
schools without commitments, with little 
sense of personal challenge, beset by ap- 
athy, the schools appear to have failed in 
furthering environmental . Fur- 
thermore, children who lack any real 
feelings of involvement, who evade using 
their intellectual powers, are probably to 
be found both in schools that are clearly 
traditional and in schools that still bear 
some of the trappings of progressivism. 

The crucial test of any school's con- 
tribution to mental health lies not so 
much in the skills and knowledge it pur- 
ports to teach as in its effectiveness in 
helping youngsters to incorporate these 
into their day-to-day living. It is a matter 
of using such skills and knowledge to 
strengthen and enhance each child’s per- 
sonal resources. But the question of 
whether the average school makes an ap- 
preciable difference in these respects is 
an open one. It is a question unlikely to 
be answered satisfactorily until certain 
basic issues have been resolved, 

One such issue has to do with the mat- 
ter of individuality in learning and think- 
ing. To what extent can the school, predi- 
cated on the notion that children are to 
be taught in groups, provide adequately 
for each individual? Related to this is the 


Still another issue relates to the fact 
that the glib use of words does not always 
reflect genuine understanding. Tradition- 
ally, the school has emphasized the verbal 
transmission of knowledge to the exclu- 
sion of other ways of knowing. How long 
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can this continue if students are to de- 
velop the critical, creative thinking de- 
manded for mastery in a complex modern 
world? 


Teaching vs. Learning 


An issue of somewhat different but 
nonetheless critical order has to do with 
the relationship between teaching and 
learning. Schools are prone to describe 
their curriculum in terms of what is 
taught. The more important question, of 
course, is “What has been learned?” But 
the nature of the learning very likely 
turns as much on how something is taught 
as it does on what is taught. 

Around each of these issues are many 
questions that schools must face before 
they can hope to fulfill their mental 
health roles adequately. 

First, the matter of individuality in 
learning. Although -schools have long 
paid lip service to “individual differ. 
ences,” most school practice assumes com- 
mon, average, or typical ways of learn- 
ing. Yet, it is a specific emotional con- 
cern, a specific tendency to see a problem 
differently from the way others see it, a 
specific sensitivity to what one sees or 
hears or feels, that either inhibits or en- 
hances learning. Clinical studies have 
shown that children’s propensities for 
learning are related to their ways of 
coping with the emotional conflicts in- 
herent in growing up. The accomplish- 
ment of a particular learning task may 
lead toward a constructive resolution of 
conflict for one child. The same task may 
be unproductive or even defeating for 
another child. Without training in recog- 
nizing the influence of these deeper moti- 
vations, can a teacher adequately diagnose 
the child’s needs as a learner? To what 
extent can the curriculum provide leeway 
for the child to make the appropriate use 
of his unique ways of learning at the same 


time that he adapts to the ways of others? 
To further environmental mastery, where 
shall the balance between the nurturance 
of individuality and conformity to group 
trends be struck? 
At a time when the furore of “keeping 
with the Russians” puts a premium on 
the acceleration of learning, many per- 
sons press the schools to begin the “fund- 
amentals” earlier, to start mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages sooner, 
and to push the “gifted” ahead. Although 
many children have already demonstrated 
their abilities to learn more than has typi- 
cally been expected, many questions 
about pacing learning to development 
arise. For example, evidence from the 
administration of thousands of IQ tests, 
from other studies of conceptual develop- 
ment, from Piaget’s research on children’s 
thinking, as well as from psychoanalytic 
studies of young children, indicates that 
the young child’s learning and his think- 
ing is of an imaginative, manipulative, ex- 
ploratory kind. Not until the middle 
school years does he begin to organize 
and systematize his knowledge in a truly 
logical fashion. Even then, he is still very 
much bound to the concrete in his think- 
ing, and not until near adolescence do 
abilities to deal meaningfully with ab- 
stractions emerge. 


Price of Hurry 


What are the effects of the early intro- 
duction of generalizations and abstrac- 
tions for which the child may have few 
experimental referents? Is it possible to 

er a kind of verbal environmental 
Mastery at an early age, but at a price? 
The price, perhaps, of a lack of empathy 
toward one’s fellows or what Jerome 
Bruner (4) has termed a lack of “pas- 
sion” for ideas? Conversely, what hap- 
Pens to the child who is held in school to 
a concrete level when his mind is already 


taken up with the abstract? Is the con- 
crete always enriching? 

Many schools, from the kindergarten 
through the college, have reacted to cur- 
rent criticisms by putting more stress on 
“knowledge,” which may be anything 
from the alphabet and the multiplication 
tables to the dates of the Punic Wars or 
the basic principles of atomic theory. 
Such knowledge often is acquired largely 
by memorization and repetitive drill and 
all too often is tested in similar fashion. 
No one doubts the importance of many 
of the facts youngsters are supposed to 
learn, but in relation to a mental health 
criterion of environmental mastery, the 
crucial question is their relevance to an 
individual coping with and understand- 
ing a changing world. A youngster needs 
to know facts; he also needs to know how 
and when to apply them. He needs, fur- 
ther, to know how to appraise and eval- 
uate a given situation. Above all, he needs 
to know that there are many ways of 
knowing. The scientist does not always 
arrive at new ideas through processes of 
logical deduction. New insights often 
arise from undirected fantasy or from 
periods of conscious preoccupation with 
some other activity. A particular event 
can be “known” through direct sensory 
participation; it can be weighed, meas- 
ured, analyzed into its components, put 
into a larger context, but often it may 
also be played with, painted, or danced. 

Does the school contribute to environ- 
mental mastery when it leaves the student 
with the impression that there are so few 
ways of knowing? Or are all the ways of 
knowing not the business of the school? 

With appalling frequency, many young 
teachers say today, “What I learned in 
my education courses does not help me in 
the classroom.” Those of us who teach 
teachers often retort that they are merely 
looking for “recipes.” But are they? Are 
they not saying that we have taught them 
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ing? A 
In dealing with the nature of teaching 
as related to the nature of the learning 
and the thinking that ensues, we have 
come to what is likely the basic issue for 
mental health in the schools. Not until 
we know more specifically how teaching 
affects thinking can we know how ex- 
tensively teachers can influence the de- 
velopment of environmental mastery. 
When John Dewey formulated his 
ideas about ene thinking, he 
surely intended to help youngsters to- 
ward a meaningful, intellectual mastery 
of the environment. But neither 
nor his followers spelled out in sufficient 
detail how a teacher may appraise the 
many kinds of thinking he encounters 
among his pupils, nor how he may help 
them to shift from ineffective to effective 
kinds. Too often the teacher, receiving 
his notions of Dewey’s philosophy fourth 
or fifth hand, has been left with no better 
criterion for the value of a particular ac- 
tivity than “they learn by doing.” Once 
a teacher loses sight of the intellectual 
goals to be realized in the pursuit of any 
activity, it often deteriorates into a free- 
for-all in which the immediate emotional 
concerns and needs of the youngsters 
dominate the situation. Many teachers are 
ill-equipped to deal directly with these 
and retreat from them to a more stereo- 
typed and sterile but “safe” kind of 
When the teacher’s primary function 
is clearly seen to be that of teaching skills 
and understandings and ways of solving 
problems, it is clear that knowledge of 
children’s ways of thinking and learni 
is an essential part of his professional 
repertoire. But, in addition, he needs skill 
in influencing that thinking and learn- 
ing. Without such skills, it is doubtful 
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that any teacher can effectivel¥* fulfill the 
mental health functions which are in- 
herent in his role. 

A few educators and psychologists are 
now beginning to examine the nature of 
the relationship between what the teacher 
does and what the children think. Such 
examination promises much for eventual 
understanding of the ific ways teach- 
ers can further aikain] Siny. 
Current research programs at Bank Street 
College (3), for example, include an 
analysis of the teacher’s involvement in 
the processes of the child’s learning and 
thinking. Along with this goes study of 
the various ways the teacher offers emo- 
tional support to the child and helps him 
to build inner controls. 

Many other centers are carrying on re- 
search related to thinking, and interest in 
the nature of teaching increases steadily. 
Examination of some of the research deal- 
ing with the nature of teaching on the 
one hand, and the nature of thinking on 
the other, suggests that both of these 
areas Constitute important new resources 
for mental health in education. 


Analyses of Teaching 


Most of the research related to teach- 
ing is directed toward the questions of 
what it means to be teacher and what it is 
that a teacher does in relation to his pu- 
pils that results in their learning and their 


There is nothing new in the notion that 
effective teachers present material, ask 
questions, clarify understandings, and so 
on, in different ways from less effective 
teachers. What is new is the attempt to 
arrive at a framework for analyzing the 
teacher’s behavior so that it becomes pos- 
sible to pinpoint the places where his 
questions or his comments either enhance 
or forestall good thinking. 

Interest in such analysis has arisen 
sponstaneously in several different cen- 


ters. Bellack and Huebner (2), discussing 
“the need for a theory of teaching, point 
“out that in the 25 years prior to 1956, 
: little if any research was directed specifi- 
Fi toward teaching. Apparently, in 
What would seem to be equally important 
activities in the school—the giving and 
the taking of instruction—much more 
“Systematic attention has been given to 
taking than to giving. B. O. Smith (74), 
an educational philosopher at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, is engaged in an attempt 
to describe and classify the actions, both 
verbal and expressive, that compose the 
teacher’s repertoire. A colleague of 
~ Smith’s, M. J. Aschner (7), describes the 
= teacher as a strategist and tactician in 
the campaign for learning, noting that 
the teacher's repertoire includes not only 
what he does to instruct pupils, such as 
defining, explaining, showing, and ad- 
monishing, but also observing what his 
pupils do and say in response to these ac- 
tions. “He does so in order to predict—to 
diagnose and adapt his teaching to the 
pupils’ present state of comprehension 
and progress in learning, to appraise the 
quality of their reasoning and to assess 
their emotional reactions to the situation 
of the moment.” This notion of predic- 
tion, Dr. Aschner cautions, is not the same 
as that implied in much current research 
in the psychological laboratory. Teachers 
do not see themselves as manipulators of 
student behavior by push-button tech- 
miques: “Tt is the teacher’s task and pur- 
_ Pose not to condition the responses or 
the learnings of his pupils, but to develop 
in them their own capacities to think and 
to act responsibly.” 
= Marie Hughes ( 5) and her colleagues 
= atthe University of Utah have also at- 
___ tempted to analyze teachers’ behavior in 
the classroom. They have studied teach- 
_ Ing functions relating to the obviously 
_ Intellectual content of the classroom ex- 
= perience, such as stimulating interest, 


clarifying content, and evaluating re- 
sults, and also functions relating to the 
affective aspects of the learning situation. 
Many of the immediate outcomes of their 
study offer real cause for discouragement 
about the effectiveness of teachers in fur- 
thering active environmental mastery. 
Teachers judged “good” by their admin- 
istrators exercised the controlling func- 
tions most frequently and most per- 
vasively. They told the children both 
what they should do and how they should 
do it, what they should answer and how 
they should answer. The teacher gave 
the children very little opportunity to ex- 
plore or expand ideas, or to make com- 
parisons and inferences. The thinking 
processes they demanded were almost ex- 
clusively limited to identification and 
memory. 

Dreary as these findings are, they also 
seem to hold some promise. These teach- 
ers were not “bad” teachers; they were 
not mean; they were simply ineffective. 
The reason for this probably lies in the 
fact that no one had ever helped them 
to see the variety of specific ways they 
could respond to children and, having so 
responded, the specific ways they could 
build on the ideas of the children. Given 
an opportunity to study an analysis of 
their own behavior and to discuss it with 
a nonthreatening consultant or counselor, 
could they not learn to modify their ap- 
proach and to direct it toward opening 
new and richer avenues of enquiry? 


Sauce for the Goose 

Lawrence Kubie (10), in a devastating 
critique of education, has suggested that 
overemphasis on repetitive drill (and 
much that these teachers were doing 
would fall under the heading of repetitive 
drill) is symptomatic of anxiety, anger, 
and repression. But we may ask whether 
some (though by no means all) of the 
anxiety and the anger which teachers 
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bring to the teaching situation may not 
arise in part out of the frustration in- 
volved in knowing that they are expected 
to do something about the learning of 
these children, while they remain basically 
uncertain as to what to do. 

If we expect the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, skills, and understandings to en- 
hance the ego development of youngsters, 
it is no less reasonable to anticipate that 
knowledge, skills, and understanding— 
provided always that their relevance to 
the teaching situation is clear—should 
also strengthen the teacher. 

Some oblique evidence on this point 
comes from a current study by Jersild 
(8), relating to the effects of personal 
psychotherapy and psychoanalysis on 
teachers. Some of these teachers reported 
that as their therapy progressed, they 
were able to see more clearly and specif- 
ically how their own behavior in the 
classroom influenced the learning and the 
thinking of their pupils. At the same 
time, some of them noted an increasj 
ability to understand and hence to clarify 
the youngsters’ confusions, Although, in 
these instances, the teachers’ insights into 
their own functioning as teachers came 
only after therapy, their comments often 
suggested that they would not only have 
welcomed but could have benefited at an 
early point in their careers from a more 
penetrating analysis of what was involved 
in teaching. 

Studies of teacher behavior by Levin 
(21) and others Provide good evidence 
that teachers who have a high interest in 
children are most likely to remain in 
teaching. Such individuals, it would seem, 
would not be frightened but, rather, re- 
warded by an Opportunity to examine 
their own techniques. They might wel- 
come study of their own ways of relating 
to children with a view to seeing how 
these affect children’s learning and think- 
ing. 
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The notion that teachers and teachers- 
in-training would benefit from analysis 
of their teaching implies that such analy- 
sis would not be directed toward a single 
“right” way. Rather, consideration of the 
variety of ways one might respond in a 
given situation should lead to flexibility 
and help in the quick “on the spot” de- 
cisions which are part of the challenge 
and the fun of teaching. 

Ultimately, of course, any analysis of 
the task of teaching leads back to the 
question of its effectiveness in relation to 
the achievement of the pupil. Some of 
the teacher’s actions may further the pu- 
pil’s learning and thinking. Others may 
serve only to block and confuse him. It 
is no accident that much of the current 
interest in the analysis of teaching comes 
from centers where there has also been 
continuing research related to thinking as 
revealed in the classroom. 


Research on Thinking 

The theoretical views on thinking held 
by two psychologists, Jean Piaget and 
Jerome Bruner, appear to have particular 
significance for the eventual resolution of 
some of the issues raised earlier, 

Piaget’s position, although well for- 
mulated, has been difficult for American 
investigators to interpret. But, many for- 
mer skeptics are now impressed by his 
later work and by independent research 
validating a number of his ideas. These 
relate Particularly to the question of de- 
velopmental differences in thinking. 
Piaget uses the principles of formal logic 
as a basis for his analysis of thinking. He 
has arrived at a schematization of the 
emerging developmental stages of the 
abilities to deal either with increasingly 
complex problems or with simple prob- 
lems in more efficient ways. Within the 
period covered by the years of schooling, 
there are three such stages, A preopera- 
tional or representational stage extends 


into the early childhood period. During 
this phase, much of the child’s thinking 
is characterized by an inability to sepa- 
rate his own goals from the means for 
achieving them. In the later stage of con- 
crete operations, extending from approxi- 
mately 7 to 11 years, the child becomes 
increasingly able to organize the means 
for achievement of the goal independ- 
ently of the goal itself. His operations are 
internalized and reversible, but he is still 
bound very closely to the immediately 
present object world. In the stage of for- 
mal operations, beginning around the age 
of 12, a stage which is preparatory to 
adult thinking, the ability to use hypo- 
thetical reasoning and controlled experi- 
mentation develops. The child is no 
longer bound to the concrete, but can 
deal directly with abstractions. 

By and large, Piaget has seemed to his 
American colleagues to neglect the im- 
portant role of motivation in thinking. 
Indeed, he has specified that the “struc- 
tures” of intellect and affect must be re- 
garded separately. Nevertheless, as vari- 
ous psychoanalytic writers have shown, 
and as he and his colleague, Inhelder (6), 
have brilliantly demonstrated in an analy- 
sis of adolescent thinking, the shift from 
one level of thinking to another is in 
many ways very closely bound up with 
the individual’s life situation and with 
the changing nature of his needs, wishes, 
and desires, 
pee is a genetic psychologist and 

gist. He has never fully developed 
the implications of his position for the 
schooling of children. The main implica- 
tion is, however, almost immediately ap- 
parent. If there are, as his theory indi- 
Cates, built-in limitations in thinking at a 
particular level, then to confront the pu- 
pil with problems whose solutions are 
based on logical operations beyond his 
comprehension at that level must be to 
confront him with a meaningless task. If 


the solution his teacher expects is beyond 
him, it appears that for the moment at 
least, he and his teacher are really speak- 
ing in different languages. The student 
can, perhaps, if the teacher demands it, 
learn a solution by rote memory; but the 
words he mouths are little more than gib- 
berish so far as real insight is concerned. 

Jerome Bruner, unlike Piaget, does not 
deal with developmental differences in 
thinking, and his emphasis on motivation 
is somewhat different. Nevertheless, his 
viewpoint is in many ways compatible 
with Piaget’s. His mode of attack on the 
nature of thinking seems likely to pro- 
vide new insights into both the problem 
of individuality and that of the variety 
of ways of knowing. 

Bruner views thinking as a complex 
process involving categorization, organi- 
zation, transformation, and evaluation. 
Motivation is implied in and gives direc- 
tion to each of these. This scheme for 
analyzing intellectual performance is cur- 
rently being tested with children. Al- 
though children younger than ten years 
have not been involved in this study, the 
results are assumed to have general appli- 
cation, certainly to older children and 
probably to younger ones. 

These youngsters under Bruner’s ob- 
servation have encountered a wide range 
of intellectual tasks, many of them clearly 
parallel to those usually involved in school 
learning. Examination of their perform- 
ances in detail has indicated some of the 
dimensions on which this theory can be 
measured. One such dimension is power, 
which has to do with the youngster’s per- 
severance and the range and order of ap- 
proaches he uses in attempting to solve 
a problem. Another dimension involves 
individual style in thinking, a matter of 
the way the concepts the child brings to 
the problem are organized. A third re- 
ferred to as conceptual distance, reflects 
the child’s ability to avoid becoming 
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bound in the immediate and obvious and 
to keep his eventual goal in view. A 
dimension of involvement measures the 

of separation of the task from per- 
sonal needs and demands. In this connec- 
tion, it may be noted that some children 
appear to be almost exclusively task- 
oriented, whereas others are always much 
more directed toward pleasing the ex- 
perimenter. Finally, there is a rigidity- 
flexibility dimension, related to the ability 
to recognize errors and change one’s 
plans accordingly. 

Bruner (4), has recently reported a 
study comparing learning effectiveness in 
normal children and in children with 
learning blocks—those with adequate or 
superior intelligence who were unable to 
learn in school. 


Learning Blocks 
The findings bear directly on the ques- 
tion of the school’s capone foe 
mental health. The children with learn- 
ing blocks revealed cognitive organiza- 
tions differing radically from those of the 
normal youngsters. Their thinking was 
dominated by what Bruner calls “pre- 
emptive metaphors,” principles of organi- 
zation biased toward over-inclusion and 
over-generalization. For example, a child 
whose early experiences have reinforced 
the idea that “things can hurt me” views 
his environment as a source of potentially 
disruptive events. A youngster of this 
sort is so busy reading possible destruc- 
tion into the learning problems set for 
him and defending himself against it that 
he never copes with the reality problems, 
Bruner believes that the thinking of 
persons who are “defenders” rather than 
“copers” has never moved beyond the 
action-and-affect-laden conceptualization 
characteristic of the young child. Such 
conceptualization, of course, also survives 
in the creativity of the artist and some- 
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times serves the disciplined thinking of 
the inventor and initiator. But it is not 
pre-emptive and distorting as it is in the 
child who thinks only defensively. 

Bruner theorizes that the prevention of 
learning difficulties is d t on three 
factors in the early history of the child. 
These include opportunities for play, op- 
portunities for identification, and free- 
dom from excessive drive and anxiety. 
Undoubtedly the family contributes most 
importantly to these, but the influence 
of the school is not negligible. A closer 
examination of these factors indicates 
some of the ways the school may func- 
tion to further children’s abilities to think 
adequately and to cope with their en- 
vironment realistically rather than merely 
defensively. 

Play, according to Bruner and others, 
reduces the pressures of impulse and in- 
centive and makes intrinsic learning pos- 
sible. Piaget also indicates that play is 
important, especially during the period 
when the child is developing basic notions 
about the nature of the world. Thus, a 
first step toward the conviction that in- 
tellectual activity has an inherent worth 
comes in doing things for fun, and an 
early childhood education program based 
on play takes on added significance. 

So far as identification is concerned, 
the child first emulates the models he 
finds in his own family. But teachers, 
provided they are individuals for whom 
children can have warm and positive feel- 
al may also serve as models and, if 

are competent, importantly influence 
children’s ways of thinking. f 

The third factor mentioned by Bruner 
also relates to the behavior of the teacher. 
Excessive drive and anxiety inhibit ef- 
fective thinking. Too much pressure on 
learning, too many external rewards and 
punishments, lead to blocking and func- 
tional stupidity on the part of the 
would-be learner. 


Illustrative of the inevitable enmesh- 
ing of teaching and thinking is a recent 
six-year study by Sarason (72) and others, 
This inquiry revealed many children with 
good intellectual potential who were un- 
able to function adequately in school. It 
appeared that very often the techniques 
used by their teachers mobilized rather 
than allayed these children’s anxieties. 
Unfortunately, relatively few of the 
teachers were able to identify the anxiety- 
prone children in their classrooms. Nor 
were they able to avoid anxiety-arousing 
techniques in dealing with them. 

Undoubtedly, many teachers are be- 
nignly unaware of the inhibiting effects 
certain comments and expressions have 
on many children. Others deliberately 
push and prod in the mistaken notion that 
they are thus providing needed motiva- 
tion. They assume that learning is neces- 
sarily painful and overlook the fact that 
success in learning often provides a 
powerful incentive to further learning. 


Learning by Machine 


Evidence on this point comes from cur- 
rent research on teaching machines. This 
research also throws considerable light 
on many of the relationships between 
teaching and thinking. Teaching ma- 
chines, as developed under the direction 
of B. F. Skinner (z3), operate on the prin- 
ciple that a very complex concept can 
be broken down into a series of related 
ideas—learning these ideas step by step 
according to a “program,” leads to even- 
tual comprehension of the large idea. Un- 
like a textbook, which may skip an essen- 
tial step for the student, each step in the 
program for the machine must be made 
explicit. The person who sets up a pro- 
gram must not only know the subject 
matter to be taught, but also the thinking 
processes through which it can be mas- 
tered. The record of the student’s errors 


indicates the places where the programer 
failed to anticipate confusion. The ma- 
chines may thus contribute to improved 
knowledge of both teaching and thinking. 

Many educators have taken a dim view 
of the development of the machines for 
a variety of reasons, The machines do in- 
volve the manipulation of student be- 
havior by push-button techniques. Some 
of their appeal to the learner may depend 
on their novelty, and that appeal may di- 
minish. They promote some kinds of 
thinking and learning, but are inappropri- 
ate for others, The effectiveness of any 
machine is entirely dependent on the na- 
ture of the program given it. This, in 
turn, depends on the person who develops 
the program, how well he understands the 
subject the machine is to teach, and the 
thinking processes involved in mastering 
it. 

But the machines appear to have some 
very positive attributes. The student 
makes an active response. He does not 
parrot an answer, but must compose or 
select the appropriate idea. The machine 
is set up so that he makes progress through 
making the correct responses in a se- 
quence intended to lead him to increasing 
competence and understanding. The ma- 
chine eliminates the kinds of verbal and 
expressive behavior on the part of the 
teacher that may either enhance or con- 
fuse learning in the usual classroom situa- 
tion. The child is “in contact” only with 
the person who made the program on 
which the machine operates. For some 
children, a machine may be considerably 
less threatening than a teacher! In gen- 
eral, however, the purposes of mental 
health and environmental mastery would 
seem best served only when the machine 
is used as an adjunct to the teacher. It 
could provide opportunities for individ- 
uals to proceed at their own rates, obviate 
much of the needless repetition which is 
now so prevalent, and free the teacher to 
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function in a more truly creative and in- 
dividualized way with youngsters. 

In the long run, of course, the question 
of whether or not the school can promote 
menal health lies directly with the teacher. 
The teacher, more than most other per- 
sons can, I believe, further the youngster’s 
efforts toward active, healthy mastery. 
He can help him with the specific skills 
and knowledge traditionally held to be 
the business of the school. He can also 
help him toward the critical, evaluative, 
creative kinds of thinking needed to cope 
with an environment that is ever chang- 


ing. 

But if the teacher is to accomplish these 
things, he too must have help. His men- 
tal health function needs to be clarified 
and reduced to comprehensible size. He 
needs more than a firm grasp of the skills 
and knowledge he is expected to teach 
his pupils. He needs to understand think- 
ing processes. He needs to know very 
specifically what it means to teach and 
how what he does as a teacher influences 
the thinking and the learning of those he 
teaches. 
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Delinquency as criticism 


Cloward, R. A., & Ohlin, L. E. Delinquency 
and Opportunity: A Theory of Delin- 
quent Gangs. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1960. Pp. xi + 220. $4.00. 

Gran, J. M. Why Children Become Delin- 
quent. Baltimore, Md.: Helicon Press, 
1961. Pp. 200. $3.95. 

Shulman, H. M. Juvenile Delinquency in 
American Society. New York: Harper, 
1961. Pp. xi -+ 802. $8.00. 

Weaver, A. They Steal for Love. New 
York: Internatl. Univer. Press, 1959. Pp. 
129. $4.00. 


TOGETHER, THESE FOUR BOOKS represent 
a fairly complete typology of current 
writing about delinquency. They include 
a major theoretical analysis of juvenile 
delinquency as a complex social phenom- 
enon; a sentimental popular homily ilu- 
lustrated with synthetic case material; a 
solid, scholarly but unimaginative text- 
book; and a characteristically discursive 
British essay that is as illuminating by 
what it is as by what it says. 

_ The extensive literature of juvenile de- 
linquency is notably deficient in theo- 
retical concepts. Cloward and Ohlin have 
Constructed an exceptionally effective 
theoretical framework, under which it is 
Possible to account for most kinds of 
Juvenile delinquency that are of social 
concern. Their theoretical construct is 
Cy sociological. Paradoxically—and 
E> 1s one of the most interesting things 
ie the book—by excluding psycho- 
ynamics, they also make their system 


more independent of social norms. The 
psychological study of delinquency has 
generally begun by assuming that adjust- 
ment is normal as well as socially desir- 
able, and then searching for explanations 
of why individual youngsters have failed 
to achieve it. They are rebellious, they are 
protesting their masculinity through bru- 
tal acts, they are seeking punishment, and 
so forth. These are undoubtedly factors in 
the conduct of many adjudicated young- 
sters; but Cloward and Ohlin suggest that 
they are not needed in order to explain 
why juvenile delinquency should have 
become a conspicuous social institution. 
We have all been growing more aware 
that the widespread acceptance of a so- 
ciety in which people live as we do in 
ours may also be a sign of severe emo- 
tional disturbance—the more serious be- 
cause it is what most of us come to. Ju- 
venile delinquents may be either more or 
less emotionally disturbed than the rest of 
society; but their rejection of the middle- 
class life style, as such, is no more a sign 
of mental illness than is the refusal of the 
Chinese to regard a ripe Camembert as a 
delicacy. They think it stinks. 

Cloward and Ohlin focus on the posi- 
tive function that juvenile delinquency 
has as a source of self-esteem and status for 
youngsters whose experience of life—pri- 
marily in the lower class—gives them no 
reason to see middleclass norms as sensi- 
ble or as promising any reliable future 
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rewards. In this they are explicitly at 
variance with Albert Cohen (7), whose 
own book is another of the few serious 
theoretical approaches to juvenile delin- 
quency. Where Cohen sees the delin- 
quent gang as rooted in destructive re- 
sentment of the middle-class rewards that 
are seductively stressed through all our 
mass media (including the schools) but 
that are in fact insultingly denied them, 
Cloward and Ohlin see gangs as little 
societies through which their members 
provide themselves with roles, goals, and 
opportunities alternative to those accept- 
able in the larger society, which means 
very little to them except for its hostility. 

Starting with the brilliant insight that 
society does not consider the misconduct 
of a youngster to be authentic JD unless 
it is committed in a semi-permanent gang, 
Cloward and Ohlin infer that the real 
source of social uneasiness is not the mis- 
conduct itself but the growth of a social 
organization which may, for these young- 
sters, supplant adult society as a socializ- 
ing force, That the values of the delin- 
quent gang are antithetical to society 
makes the matter immeasurably worse; 
but basically the issue is the same as that 
which troubles Coleman (2), who deals 
with “teen-agers” rather than delin- 
quency. The youngsters are turning to 
their own kind a$a source of norms 
rather than to the society they must pre- 
sumably accept as adults, Wholly in- 
dividual misconduct, however horren- 
dous, does not quite count as juvenile de- 
linquency; nor do the pranks and scrapes 
of middle-class “hot-rodders” or “panty- 
raiders,” whom adult society implicitly 
recognizes as having too much stake ina 
middle-class future to alienate themselves 
from it permanently. JDs are more seri- 
ous; adults may comfort themselves b. 
calling them rebels, but in the coldest 
depths of our hearts, we fear them to be 
aliens. 
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The alien societies to which they com- 
mit themselves are not, however, all alike. 
Cloward and Ohlin’s most important con- 
ceptual contribution is their tripartite 
classification of delinquent gangs accord- 
ing to their quite different social func- 
tions. Their “criminal” gang is neither 
violent nor disorderly; on the contrary, 
it is the private preparatory school of or- 
ganized crime in which neophytes are 
carefully instructed and even more care- 
fully screened for competence in crimi- 
nal tasks of graduated difficulty. Clumsi- 
ness and instability are more disastrous to 
organized crime than to a legitimate cor- 
porate enterprise, and the youngsters who 
make their way through the criminal gang 
trade spontaneity and creative idiosyn- 
cracy for disciplined social acceptability 
just like any other kind of organization 
man. The “criminal” gang, therefore, 
cannot exist in a highly disorganized 
neighborhood; it requires a symbiotic re- 
lationship with adult criminal enterprise 
and successful adults to serve as models, 
guides, and sponsors for the promising 
young. As in the Ivy League and its at- 
say offices, a good many candidates 

The colorful, fighting, ethnocentric 
gang, whose brutality and sexual pre- 
dacity we so much enjoy deploring, Clo- 
ward and Ohlin call a “conflict” gang. It 
does flourish in highly disorganized slum 
neighborhoods, in which, indeed, it may 
be the most stable and effective social 
institution. Through it, its members give 
one another a basis for respect and self- 
esteem, though not a basis that fits them 
for the demands of even criminal adult 
life. In modern mass industrial society, 
courage, physical force and violence on 
a human scale, loyalty, and sexual vigor 
get you nowhere at all—which is where 
these boys and their molls end up as 
adults. While it lasts, they have their 
kicks and their pride; and some die young. 


But the qualifications for membership 
in a “conflict” gang—physical courage 
and dexterity, loyalty, and fighting dis- 
cipline (in short, “heart”)—are also real; 
and some youngsters cannot meet them. 
It is those who fail to make it in either 
the “criminal” or the “conflict” gang 
whose lives are most pathetic. Cloward 
and Ohlin refer to such youngsters as 
“double failures” who lack the skills neces- 
sary either for legitimate succes or for 
the even more demanding life of active, 
organized delinquency. The group into 
which such youngsters are drawn Clo- 
ward and Ohlin call a “retreatist” gang; 
but these are not gangs in the sense that 
the “criminal” and “conflict” gangs are. 
The “retreatist” gang is more fluid. Mem- 
bers drift in and out of it, and it is held 
together largely by its members’ common 
need to obtain narcotics rather than by 
their commitment to one another or to 
any common delinquent undertaking. 
Only in the “retreatist” gang are narcotics 
widely used. Addiction is a serious dis- 
qualification for membership in the other 
two gangs, whose leaders distrust young 
addicts as unstable. Their objection to 
“retreatist” youth is, in fact, identical 
with society’s; the “retreatists” evade 
their social responsibilities by putting a 
smokescreen of drug-induced euphoria 
between themselves and the demands of 
their associates. The retreat they establish 
is not very solidly built, but within it, 
“retreatist” youngsters do establish a 
deviant subculture of their own, with 
“hip” or “beat” values which threaten 
respectable adult society. 

Cloward and Ohlin are analytical rather 
than prescriptive or evaluative. They of- 
fer no solutions and few explicit moral 
judgments. Mr. Gran offers many of 
both. Being, according to the jacket, 
Special consultant to the juvenile division 
of the St. Paul Police Department and 
special adviser to the judge of the Ram- 


sey County Juvenile Court, he is in the 
business. Despite its comprehensive title, 
the book makes no pretence to being a 
scholarly work, and it would be unfair to 
review it as such. It is not unfair to point 
out that underlying the comic-strip senti- 
mentality of the case material presented 
and the frank discussion of the role of 
class-bias in driving lower-status young- 
sters out of school and into delinquency, 
there is a fierce resentment and distrust 
of upper-status people: 
Inside, each home has authenic furniture, 
luxurious wall-to-wall carpeting and rich 
drapes (some with push-button control). 
Mahogany, leather, and silver are in abun- 
dance .. . For the most part, the children 
of Oak Grove go to private schools... 
there they acquire the veneer of respec- 
tability and prestige associated with atten- 
dance at such austere institutions. There, 
too, they mingle with their social and 
economic equals and are spared the neces- 
sity of sitting side-by-side with the lower- 
class youngsters who attend the public 
schools. 


And there is a sense of moral purpose that 
goes far toward explaining why young- 
sters sometimes put less than complete 
faith in the promises of legitimate au- 
thority. In a chapter on “The Importance 
of a Good Home Life,” Mr. Gran ob- 
serves: 
It is in this matter of disciplining by de- 
priving children of privileges that the ex- 
cursions, outings, and picnics described 
earlier really pay off. . . “Okay, if you’d 
rather be stubborn than go to the fair, 
have it your own way.” The important 
thing to remember in this regard is that 
unless you have given (italics authors’) 
privileges, you have none to take away. 


Mr. Weaver’s book contrasts very 
sharply with Mr. Gran’s. It is likewise 
written for the layman. It is casual to the 
point of disorganization, though it turns 
out to have an index and a good selected 
and annotated bibliography. Its absurd 
title is immediately belied by a note on 
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the dust jacket beginning, “There is a 
great deal of ill-informed and sentimental 
nonsense written nowadays about juvenile 
delinquents.” This undeniable truth sets 
the tone for the book, which is one of 
compassionate detachment. 

If juvenile delinquency really worries 
us most because it is a failure of allegian 
—and Mr. Gran complains that we are 
wasting human resources when “there are 
in excess of one million more babies born 
each year in the ussr than in the usa” 
anyway—then one would expect a writer 
from a culture that is less defensive than 
ours about its moral righteousness to take 
avery different tone. Britain is notably less 
concerned about its public image than 
ourselves, and Mr. Weaver is tolerant 
rather than deliberately permissive. Which 
of us, determined cultural relativists 
though we might be, could describe an 
incident in a home for pre-adolescent pre- 
delinquents of which he had charge by 
saying simply: 


dozen children, boys and girls, in 4 

30 yards in diameter, round a Poin 
the corner of Mr. Wimple’s wood, 

squatting and excreting in the corn stub- 
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ble. All was silent. On seeing me approach 

inst the dying sun, they let forth a 
high-pitched howl and scampered back 
to the house as though some pagan spell 
had been broken. 


We don’t have that sort of self-confi- 
dence. Nor, for the same reason, could 
We state so unpretentiously that, 


The stories of these boys and girls raise 
the question whether the family unit in 
a modern urban society is a form of life 
suitable to the majority of human beings. 
To earn a living, to find a partner with 
whom one lives harmoniously, and to 
bring up children was more than these 
parents could contrive to do. 


We are more inclined to teach parents 
tricks of child management and conceal 
from ourselves that they did not work by 
treating the ensuing confusion as a prob- 
lem to be solved. The difficult we do im- 
mediately; the impossible may take a lit- 
tle time. 

Our problem-solving orientation is 
probably why we produce such splendid 
textbooks, and Professor Shulman’s is 
imposing indeed by the usual standards. 
It is factual, comprehensive, empirical; it 
gives balanced answers to conventional 
questions—and raises none of its own, 
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Reviews 


Kroeber, Theodora. Ishi in Two Worlds. 
Berkeley: Univ. California Press, 1961. 
Pp. 255. $5.95. 


A half-century ago, there burst upon the 
fleeting consciousness of those who respond 
to the spectacular the news that the last 
of America’s “wild” Indians had stumbled, 
more dead than alive, out of the Sierra 
Nevada foothills into a small town in north- 
ern California. There he had been given 
refuge in jail by a bewildered and kindly 
sheriff until rescued and transported into 
a center of sophisticated Western civiliza- 
tion at the University of California. Until 
his death five years later, in 1916, this speci- 
men out of the Old Stone Age was to live 
at the University Museum and to find dig- 
nity and purpose among friends. Since cus- 
tom prevented him from revealing his name, 
his benefactors called him by the Yahi term 
for man, Ishi. 

Now, nearly five decades after his death, 
comes this moving account of the events, 
tragic and traumatic, experienced by one 
man as his simple, primitive world was 
shattered and destroyed by the expansion 
of civilization, and of the haven that even- 
tually came to him within the conquering 
culture. All of the resources of modern 
scholarship—historical, archaeological, eth- 
nological, and linguistic—are utilized by the 
author to give us perspective, understand- 
ing, and knowledge of her subject. The re- 
sult is far more than a narrow focus on Ishi 
himself. 


Through frequent comparative asides, we 


learn of the similarities and differences 
which join and separate the Yahi from 
other Indian tribes. Of greater significance 
than intertribal comparison, however, is the 
account of culture clash between the on- 
sweeping tide of American frontiersmen and 
settlers and the aborigines, a wave that 
broke once stable cultures and swept their 
fragments into geographic refuges and 
eventually to the captive boredom of In- 
dian reservations. The intermixture of 
courage and brutality, of despair and pride, 
which attended the struggle between Anglo- 
Saxon America and the natives for the con- 
trol of a continent is portrayed in miniature 
in this California setting. 

Within the narrative runs still another 
theme. It emerges from the relationship be- 
tween Ishi and those of the University of 
California. From this situation there is ex- 
tracted detail which reveals the scientific and 
humanistic interests of the men who con- 
tributed so much to the early development 
of anthropology. Among these was the late 
Alfred Kroeber, recognized dean of Ameri- 
can anthropologists and husband of the au- 
thor. 

Finally, and of paramount importance, is 
the story of Ishi—the human being. The 
humdrum of what he wore, ate, and said 
becomes exciting detail in this recitation. 
We are introduced to the process by which 
he comes to accept and adjust to some of 
the white man’s ways, and yet we are as- 
sured that his basic integrity as a human 
and his Indian psyche remained uncorrupted. 
His spirit of craftsmanship was reflected in 
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Knopf, 1961. Pp. xi + 387. $5.50. 
One of the most maligned, ri 


Progressive education movement. 
Lawrence A. Cremin has here, ably and in 
a highly readable style, described American 
“progressive education” as a part of the 
larger social and intellectual 
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social formalism which followed the end of 
World War I, it entered another phase. The 
19205 saw it as a reaction to the pedagogical 
formalism of the traditional college-oriented 


This reaction took the form of creative 


movement returned to its earlier reformist 
emphasis, which had been central to John 
Dewey’s earlier writings, when a reformist 
element led by William Kilpatrick and a 
group of like-minded progressives on the 
Teachers College faculty took up the cause 
of progressive education in the late ’20s and 
*308 and used it as a basis for social planning. 
The effect which this group had on educa- 
tional philosophy and practices throughout 
the nation was extensive and has influenced, 
one way or another, practicall one in 
the field of American Gites orcs since. 

Although Dr. Cremin is Professor of Edu- 
cation at Teachers College and has person- 
ally known many of those who were most 
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active among the later progressive educa- 

ws there, he has not written an apology 
"for the progressive point of view. Instead, 
"be represents those post-World War Il 
scholars, trained in several disciplines, who 
_ have taken a Jong and critical look at earlier 
> fistorical interpretations and who have 
many basic ideas about our past. 
Using the latest research in intellectual, so- 
cal, and immigrant history, he has set 
‘progressive education in its full cultural con- 
C text, underscoring the vital role that educa- 
tion plays in our national life. No doubt 
" there will be specialists in both history and 
education who will point to omissions in 
their respective fields; but Cremin’s ap- 
pi of the period significantly illumi- 
“mate both the spirit of progressivism and 
the interplay among our schools, our social 
institutions, and our intellectual activity 
that makes American education a distinc- 
tive and lively process, 
___ The book contains an excellent annotated 
bibliography which serves as a guide to the 
= ideas and materials that reveal the progres- 
_ Sive education movement to have been an 
aspect of the cultural growth of 
our country. 
~The Transformation of the School can be 
= Tead with profit by both the student of his- 
‘tory and the professional educator, for it 
_ contributes dramatically to an explanation 
, of how many of the issues of modern educa- 
© tion came into being. This reviewer would 
‘Urge that it be read by all interested in the 
field of American education. 

ARTHUR E. SODERLIND, 

State Department of Education 

k Hartford, Connecticut 


Sullivan, M. An Introduction to Chinese 
Art. Berkeley: Univer. California Press, 
1961. Pp. 223. Plates 151. $8.00. 


Bor all the civilizations in the world today, 
‘the Chinese is not only the oldest but in 
_ ‘Many Ways it is also the most remarkable. 
_ Although its writing presents formidable 
ihe ties to all but the most determined, 
_ ‘fe art of China offers a more immediate 
approach, for it speaks a universal language. 


It is therefore welcome that now, when 
China is very much in the news, the Uni- 
versity of California Press should see fit to 
print this excellent study of Chinese art. 
Written by the eminent Oriental art expert, 
Professor Michael Sullivan of London Uni- 
versity’s School of Oriental and African 
Studies, it combines a complete coverage of 
all aspects of Chinese art with a good selec- 
tion of plates. Written in a straightforward 
and lucid style, without any of the jargon 
which too often mars the usefulness of this 
type of art historical book, it admirably ful- 
fills its purpose of introducing both the stu- 
dent and the interested layman to Chinese 
art. 

In spite of the many similar books which 
have been written in recent years, this par- 
ticular work makes a significant contribution 
to our understanding of the subject by in- 
corporating, especially in the early sections 
dealing with archaeology, the most recent 
Chinese findings, for under the communist 
regime (largely for nationalistic reasons), 
significant excavations have been carried out 
which, as the author says, “have led to the 
modification or rejection of some long ac- 
cepted ideas about early China.” The other 
new feature of this study is that it does not 
end its account of Chinese art with the 
eighteenth century, as books of this kind 
usually do, but also includes a very good 
discussion of modern Chinese painting. 

Any account attempting to compress four 
thousand years of Chinese art into two hun- 
dred pages will inevitably omit some as- 
pects and deal in a sketchy manner with 
others, but there are at least three areas in 
which this reviewer would quarrel with the 
author, although all three discussions are 
very much in the Chinese tradition. First, 
although we are told a great deal about the 
Shang and Chou civilization and the archae- 
ological finds from this early period, prac- 
tically nothing is said about the symbolic 
meaning of the magic animals and emblems 
found on the Shang and Chou vessels. Cer- 
tainly there can be no doubt that they were 
not merely decorative, but in spite of an 
ever growing literature on the subject, Pro- 
fessor Sullivan barely hints at it, nor does 
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he list any of the appropriate titles in his 
bibliography. Second, while he has several 
reproductions of the rather provincial Bud- 
dhist paintings from Tun Huang (two of 
them in rather poor copies) he only shows 
two paintings done under Ch’an inspiration, 
and one of these is certainly not an original 
by the tenth-century master to whom it is 
traditionally attributed. Finally, Chinese 
architecture, an art form which, of course, 
the Chinese themselves have never regarded 
highly, is relegated to a minor place with 
the two most important reproductions at 
the very end of the book. Granted that few 
ancient temples and palaces have survived, to 
devote only three plates to architecture out 
of a total of 151 seems quite inadequate. 
But in light of the great merits of this work, 
these reservations do not detract from the 
excellence of the whole. 

Huco Munsrersera 

State University of New York 

New Paltz, N. Y. 


Miel, Alice (Ed.) Creativity in Teaching. 
Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, 1961. Pp. 
xiii -+ 300. $4.95. 


Creativity in Teaching is a symposium 
with all the problems and advantages of this 
type of authorship. The authors, however, 
have taken pains to create a common 
threshold as an approach to the subject. 
The intent of the symposium participants is 
to deal with creativity as the teacher “, . . 
works toward the whole range of purposes 
of the school or college.” Since curriculum 
development and teacher are inevitably in- 
tertwined in the classroom, the curriculum 
is defined as “the complete range of oppor- 
tunities for educative experience provided 
under the auspices of an educational institu- 
tion.” A person is teaching “when he is 
mediating between another person and his 
world.” 

The authors, in terms of the above defi- 
nitions, are concerned with the teacher at 
work in the classroom. It is assumed that all 
teachers and all pupils are, or can be, crea- 
tive in some degree in their approach to life, 

Part I makes “The Case for Creativity,” 
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describes the creative process, and points the 
way toward finding meaning in teaching. 
The analysis of the creative process by A. W. 
Foshay will be found helpful by the thought- 
ful teacher or administrator. Foshay de- 
velops four major aspects of the process: 
openness to one’s own experiencing, focus- 
ing of one’s experience, the discipline of 
one’s action to work out the focus, and 
closure or bringing the work to an end. Prc- 
files of teachers seeking creative qualities 
through quite different approaches under- 
score the fact that creativity is a highly per- 
sonal thing and must necessarily be so. 
Ways are suggested for “comfortably dis- 
covering” increased meaning in teaching. 

Part II deals with “Aspects of Design in 
Teaching.” Chapter headings indicate the 
approach: Integrity in Classroom Relation- 
ships, Development of Content, Inventive- 
ness with Time, Space, and Materials. Here 
are developed some concrete and practical 
suggestions for the teacher which reveal an 
imaginative approach to day-to-day prob- 
lems. A good case is made for the idea that 
creativity on the part of the teacher is “ex- 
hibited to a strong degree in the nature of 
the response made to children or youth in 
the process of interaction.” Thus, integrity 
in the teacher-pupil relationship is of para- 
mount importance. 

These chapters are packed with concrete 
illustrations from the classroom, with ex- 
amples drawn from both elementary and 
secondary levels. While many of these sug- 
gestions are neither new nor original, they 
do take on new meanings when related ef- 
fectively to the business of capturing the 
elusive essence of creativity. The concept of 
the classroom as a laboratory is well de- 
veloped and documented with interesting 
examples which stimulate the imagination 
of the reader. 

Part III is devoted to “Fostering Creativity 
in the Profession” through teacher prepara- 
tion and responsible as well as responsive 
administration. The central concern is with 
creating conditions “that nourish and re- 
ward creativity in teaching.” This section is 
most stimulating to the administrator, who, 
if he is sensitive at all, will find these pages 


a mirror which reflects his mistakes, suc- 
cesses, and challenges in the tough business 
of being responsible for providing an atmos- 
phere of ordered freedom. 

The point is made that college teachers 
are most influential in forming the image of 
the teacher for the young person contem- 
plating teaching. College teachers may well 
take this to heart. 

The authors suggest that schools should 
seek and work for uncommitted time— 
time for meetings, reflection, organization, 
and evaluation, Any administrator or teacher 
can attest to the great difficulty in finding 
time for these purposes. Sessions held partly 
on school time and “days built into school 
calendars for which teachers are paid but 
which are beyond the days when children 
must by law attend school” are among the 
possibilities discussed. Time is the often miss- 
ing element which, if made available, may 
lead to self-education for creativity in 
teaching. 

Editor Miel and her collaborators—Peggy 
Brogan, Arthur Foshay, Evelyn Wenzel, 
Marie Hughes, Jeannette Veatch, Prudence 
Bostwick, Margaret Lindsay, and Mary Har- 
bage—have succeeded admirably in joining 
theory and practice in the development of 
their topic. Dr. Miel sets the tone in the in- 
troduction: “We saw creativity as a way of 
lifting teaching from the humdrum it some- 
times becomes and of making it the satisfy- 
ing and exciting venture it may so well be.” 
The practical nature of the suggestions and 
illustrations developed in the book make it 
in the nature of “must” reading for every 
teacher and administrator, At least, for 
teachers and administrators who wish to get 
off the humdrum level it is “must” reading. 
Others need not bother, 

s Lioyp W. AsnBY 
Ridgewood, N. J., Public Schools 


Hassan, I. Radical Innocence. Princeton: 
Princeton Univer, Press, 1961. Pp. viii 
+ 362. $6.00. 


ji Written with stylistic grace and with that 
an which springs from literary insights 
that have been allowed to mature into rea- 


soned convictions, Radical Innocence is a 
work of literary criticism that immediately 
commands attention. In the prologue to this 
tightly constructed work of criticism, the 
author establishes the framework for his 
analysis of the relatively “new” American 
novelists, those who were born after 1910, 
and attempts to show how they respond to 
the pressures and anxieties of the Space Age. 
“Radical Innocence,” the ambivalent meta- 
phor Mr. Hassan employs for his sensitive 
and illuminating approach to his subjećt, is 
dialectically applied. The point of view 
utilized, which the author rightly calls 
“existential,” is in keeping with the central 
metaphor. The book sets out, in the first 
part, to view in historical perspective the 
relation of the fictive hero to the world. 
The second part seeks to analyze the ways 
in which the contemporary novel projects 
the image of man. The third part ad- 
dresses itself to the task of critically ap- 
praising a number of novelists. The epilogue 
brilliantly sums up the conclusions at which 
Mr. Hassan arrives. The three chapters— 
“The Modern Self in Recoil,” “The Dialec- 
tic of Initiation,” and “The Victim with a 
Thousand Faces”—which compose the first 
part of the book, provide a rich and re- 
warding dissection of the complex synthesis 
of suffering and rebellion embodied in our 
recent native fiction. 

Mr. Hassan traces the evolutionary steps 
of the process of atrophy by means of 
which the hero is transformed into an anti- 
hero. He furnishes a deep-cutting analysis 
of the fate of the modern anti-hero as he 
reaches out in vain for existential freedom 
and fulfillment. Thus, the anti-heroic victim 
assumes the blended role of Prometheus and 
Sisyphus. The second part is equally reward- 
ing in its concern with the forms of fiction 
as aspects of creative awareness, the em- 
bodiment of imaginative vision, which in 
our time is being increasingly oriented to- 
ward the pole of irony. 

Mr. Hassan goes beyond aesthetic prin- 
ciples to the liberating insight that the fic- 
tional presentation of characters constitutes 
a judgment passed on experience. The hypo- 
thesis on which the author bases his critical 
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interpretation rests on the assumption that 
whatever pattern contemporary fiction dis- 
closes is existential in content, without neces- 
sarily deriving its outlook from the writing 
of Sartre or the philosophy of Heidegger. 
This is brought out sharply in the chapter 
which deals with the novels by Styron, 
Swados, and Mailer. Excellent, too, are the 
chapters that furnish an incisive critical as- 
sessment of the contribution made by Buech- 
ner, Malamud, Ellison, Gold, Cheever, and 
Donleavy. The third part of the book 
breaks away from generalities and gets down 
to concrete instances in its discussion of the 
work of McCullers, Capote, Salinger, and 
Bellow. 

The concluding sentence of the book sums 
up its dominant theme: “The curse of Co- 
lumbus is still with us: every one must re- 
discover America for himself—alone” Radi- 
cal Innocence ends on a note of qualified 
hope, without cancelling any of the pre- 
viously formulated insights. Earnest, im- 
passioned, well-balanced, written with dis- 
tinction, it deserves to be read by all those 
who take a serious interest in the literary 
testament of contemporary America. It 
marks the appearance of a genuinely tal- 
ented, first-rate critic, 

Cuartes I. GLICKSBERG 
Brooklyn College, New York 


Ward, V. S. Educating the Gifted. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: Merrill, 1961. Pp. xiv 
+ 240. $5.75. 


pee patna in ES of The Gifted 
» a compilation of essays sponsored b; 
the American Association for Gifted Chil. 
dren and edited by Paul Witty, marked the 
beginning of a decade which was to see 
some twenty volumes dealing with the edu- 
cation of gifted children and youth. Some 
of the volumes are generally descriptive, re- 
porting practices and research findings. 
Others are more normative, suggesting de- 
sirable practices based on theoretical con- 
siderations derived from interpretations of 
research results, 

Virgil Ward’s Educating the Gifted falls 
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into the latter category with this extension: 
The educational precepts are phrased as 
propositions and are intended to form a 
logical, theoretical system based upon ex- 
plicitly stated assumptions. This volume 
represents the first attempt at teasing the 
fuzzy-edged, loosely conceived, and vari- 
ously defined area of the education of the 
gifted into the confines of a rigorous theo- 
retical mold. As such, it is a noble try, in- 
deed. 

Perhaps because the field itself cannot as 
yet be tamed into an elegant and parsimon- 
ious structure, the presentation is strong 
where it summarizes research and describes 
practice, weak where it attempts to build 
and justify a theory of special education for 
gifted pupils. 

The argument for special education for 
the gifted is based on two assumptions: 
“The biological superiority of the individual 
(i.e. he can manage a different curriculum) 
and the particular functions which he is, on 
the whole, destined to accomplish in the cul- 
ture (i.e., he needs a different curriculum). 
A further assumption is inherent in the defi- 
nition of giftedness, which includes only 
superiority of general intellect. Dr. Ward 
has deliberately dismissed as untenable any 
definition which would include talents in 
specific areas of aptitude because these “. . . 
apart from general intelligence, can at the 
moment be neither identified nor de- 
veloped.” 

Athough some may quarrel with the as- 
sumption that intelluctual ability is biologi- 
cally given, few would question the fact that 
some pupils come to school functioning at 
higher intellectual levels than their class- 
mates. Nor do the findings from longitudi- 
nal studies leave much doubt that those 
identified as intellectually superior in child- 
hood and adolescence generally “fulfill the 
promise of youth.” But while both of these 
premises may be generally accepted, the 
conclusion that gifted pupils should, there- 
fore, receive a different education appears 
unwarranted. If, as the author agrees (p- 
134), the most tenable theory by which to 
account for intellectual differences is a 
quantitative one, then brighter pupils should 


be able to perform complex intellectual tasks 
earlier than the average, see relationships 
more readily, delve more deeply into con- 
cepts, and deal more effectively with ab- 
stract ideas. But these are all relative notions, 
suggesting relative modifications in learning 
activities rather than absolute differences. 

Since most of the propositions are stated 
in absolute form without comparative modi- 
fiers, they become, perforce, as valid for 
general education as for special education for 
the gifted by the simple expedient of shift- 
ing the referent from “the gifted” to “all 
learners.” For example, the statement, “That 
in the education of the gifted child and 
youth the scope of the content should ex- 
tend into the general nature of all the chief 
branches of knowledge” or “That instruc- 
tion in methods of inquiry should be in- 
cluded in the education of the superior child 
and youth” remain just as valid when 
“gifted and superior” are replaced by “all 
children and youth.” Thus, while the array 
of propositions presents the necessary condi- 
tions of an educational theory for superior 
students, it falls far short of providing the 
sufficient ones. 

Purporting to provide principles uniquely 
appropriate to the education of the gifted, 
Dr. Ward, perhaps unwittingly, creates the 
impression that the propositions are inap- 
propriate guides to education in general. This 
is most unfortunate. For if such a proposi- 
tion as “That . . . there should be a con- 
siderable emphasis upon intellectual activity” 
is specific only to the education of the 
gifted, then there is little justification for 
the continued existence of schools for the 
vast majority of our youth. Such implica- 
tions would have been avoided had more of 
the recommendations been phrased in com- 
Parative rather than in absolute terms. 

The assumption that only general intelli- 
gence provides a viable basis for identifying 
or educating superior students is open to 
Serious question. Since present evidence sug- 
gests that people of high creativity or spec- 
ial talents, often missed by tests of intelli- 
gence, may also be destined to perform 

Particular functions” in the culture, it be- 
Comes important to identify and nurture 


such aptitudes even where instruments and 
methods are crude. 

Thus, as a theory of the education of super- 
ior students, Educating the Gifted is at the 
same time too broad and too narrow: too 
broad because it postulates educational prin- 
ciples which are as applicable to the general- 
ity as they are to the gifted; too narrow be- 
cause it limits its concern to one segment of 
the potentially gifted population, deliber- 
ately excluding a broad array of intellective 
as well as non-intellective talents. 

Perhaps for the very reason that Educat- 
ing the Gifted fails to provide educational 
precepts uniquely appropriate for superior 
students, it succeeds admirably as a guide to 
excellent educational practice in general. 
School people could hardly do better than to 
apply Dr. Ward’s rich store of varied and 
thoughtful propositions in planning pro- 
grams not only for the gifted, but for all 
students. 

Mirram GOLDBERG 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, a De- 
partment of the National Education 
Association. Leisure and the Schools. 
Washington, D. C.: American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 1961. Pp. 190. $3.75- 


Leisure and the Schools is described in the 
Introduction as “a guide for boards of edu- 
cation, school administrators, teachers, and 
others interested in implementing the com- 
munity school concept.” It is thus a how-to- 
do-it book, prepared by a panel of ten con- 
tributors, chiefly physical educators. Five 
contributors are from public school systems, 
four from colleges and universities, and one 
is the Associate Executive Secretary of the 
Association which published the book. As a 
manual, it is written by people who are 
themselves inside the system they describe, 
and it should be judged on these grounds, 

Although it is a manual, it is one guided 
by an educational philosophy. This is the 
concept of the educative community or the 
community-school. What is a community- 
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school? It is described by the authors as 
having these characteristics: 
1. It has planning processes as well as teaching 


rocesses. r 

2. fe secks out new needs, preventives, and 
satisfiers. It o as a service agency 
for other agencies and for the community 
as a whole. 

3. It cares for such central educational needs 
as general education and supplements 
wherever else it is needed. 

4- It serves people throughout their lifetimes 
rather than concentrating only on the span 
of the compulsory school age. 

s. It considers all social activities of people 
to be of a developmental nature except such 


activities as are obviously illegal and a 
threat to the public interest (p. 16). 

These are praiseworthy goals, and many 
pages in Leisure and the Schools are de- 
voted to describing them further and point- 
ing out the role of leisure in such a com- 
munity-school. In fact, the book fares rather 
well as an ideological tract. We are told 
that “teachers and administrators are cataly- 
tic agents in the community to marshal 
resources, initiate action, and activate pro- 
grams” (p. 16), and that “coordinated oper- 
ations” within the community are essential 
(p. 22). There are many appeals for plan- 
ning, leadership, responsibility, and citizen 
participation. But what is the school recrea- 
tional leader who reads the book supposed 
to do to introduce new concepts and forms 
of leisure? 

First, many examples of good leisure edu- 
cation are given. “In Pontiac, Michigan, for 
example, children of elementary school age 
are taught rescue, safety, and life saving 
skills in the classroom” (p. 34). Second, a 
number of concrete blueprints for action are 
provided. These include a physical layout 
for a community-built playground (p. 49), 
a list of activities for after-school play (pp. 
78-79), the specifications for the program 
of a school farm (p. 110), hints for the 
functional planning of physical facilities (pp. 
139-147), and an organizational chart for 
a city department of education (p. 155). 
These lists and layouts should be of direct 
assistance to the recreational educator. 

Leisure and the Schools tells us what an 
ideal community-school recreation program 
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should be like, and it provides some guide- 
lines for achieving it. What it does not do 
is tell how to persuade conservative school 
administrators and boards of the desirability 
of such a program, or how to convince 
voters to provide the necessary funds. In 
short, it assumes a community level of ac- 
ceptance of the philosophy of the commun- 
ity-school. The recreational educator in such 
a community will find much here to help 
him develop his program; less favorably lo- 
cated educators may find some techniques 
for demonstrating the importance of or- 
ganized leisure. But the educator in need of 
techniques of persuasion and political ma- 
neuvering will have to look elsewhere. 

Davw L. Sts 

Bureau of Applied Social Research 

Columbia University 


Clarkson, J. D. A History of Russia. New 
York: Random House, 1961. Pp. xviii 
+ 857. $7.50 text, $10.00 trade. 


The most notable quality of this very sub- 
stantial one-volume survey is its maturity 
and ripeness. As the author, professor of 
history at Brooklyn College, observes in his 
preface, “This book is the product of more 
than thirty years of teaching Russian his- 
tory.” Such a quality is not easy to illustrate 
by examples, but it sustains the whole nar- 
rative, underlies Mr. Clarkson’s unspectacu- 
lar but thoroughly mediated sense of his- 
torical process, and enables him to avoid 
entanglement in some of the tricky conun- 
drums of Russian history—its identity with 
(or separation from) the West, the role of 
change and continuity, etc. This is, then, a 
fully adult interpretation, something that is 
highly welcome in Russian studies, 

In organization, about half the book is 
devoted to the twentieth century, a quarter 
to the eighteenth and nineteenth, and a quar- 
ter to earlier times. While this time-scale 
necessarily involves somewhat rapid treat- 
ment of the Kievan and Muscovite periods, 
the treatment is not distorted by “present- 
mindedness.” On the contrary, despite his 
heavy emphasis on our century, Mr. Clark- 
son always views his subject as a historian. 


The best and most intensive portions of the 
book deal with the decades of revolution 
and the establishment of Soviet power. As 
one moves into the later years of the Stalin 
era, and the advent of Khrushchev, the nar- 
rative falters somewhat, and one feels the 
discomfort of the historian grappling with 
the problematic and uncertain features of 
contemporary Russia. 

Perhaps because of his view of history as 
a “continuum,” Mr. Clarkson inclines toward 
an emphasis on social and economic themes, 
rather than on personalities or purely intel- 
lectual trends, as his major determinants. On 
the whole, this emphasis is persuasive and 
salutary in demonstrating that Russian his- 
tory is not an empty landscape punctuated 
by a few bronze horsemen. Still, some color 
is lost, and in this reviewer’s judgment, the 
author at times underplays the role of per- 
sonalities in the Soviet periods, though 
Lenin properly stands out as the key figure 
in the Bolshevik seizure of power. 

Designed as a text, and one that can cer- 
tainly be recommended, the book is well 
equipped with suggestions for further read- 
ing in English, a substantial bibliography, 
chronology, and maps. 

Henry L. ROBERTS 

Russian Institute, Columbia University 


Gould, L. J., & Steele, E. W. People, 
Power, and Politics: An Introductory 
Reader. New York, Random House, 
1961. Pp. xv + 710. $3.95. 


People, Power, and Politics is an excellent 
volume of readings in political science, ed- 
ited by two colleagues from the University 
of Vermont. Although their purpose has 
been to select informative and provocative 
readings with which to introduce the study 
of political science to college students, their 
product should have a strong appeal to that 
growing group of intelligent laymen who 
wish to sharpen their understainding of 
both the political process and the institu- 
tional structure. 

The editors have grouped the readings 
under five major divisions. Each chapter is 
preceded by a short commentary, indicating 


the kinds of issues which the selections are 
designed to probe and illumine. The read- 
ings in Chapter I emphasize the lively di- 
vergence of opinion among social scientists 
concerning the goal of their speciality, with 
one group seeking to discover, structure, 
analyze, and describe the political environ- 
ment objectively, and another group wish- 
ing to take an active part in shaping present 
and future political behavior and programs. 

Chapter II deals with population, natural 
resources, geography, and industrial capacity 
as the major physical factors which affect, 
or condition, a nation’s political power. The 
interplay of these elements in the generation 
of social, economic, and political problems is 
clearly traced. In Chapter III, the readings 
explore the principal ideological roots of 
political power which have been responsible 
for stirring millions of people to political 
action. These roots range from the modern 
and universal phenomenon of nationalism, 
with its strident challenge to tyranny and 
colonialism, and capitalism as it has been 
transformed in the United States, through 
facism, with its siren song of state glorifi- 
cation and its search for the scapegoat, to 
socialism, with its two major forms, revolu- 
tionary and evolutionary, which clash front- 
ally over the means by which to achieve a 
commonly accepted goal. 

Political power generally operates within 
the framework of constitutionalism, law, 
and institutions. The selections in Chapter 
IV permit the reader to make a comparative 
analysis of these organs as they are found in 
several states, Chapter V focuses upon those 
mobilizers of political power which must be 
recognized and understood by anyone who 
wishes to comprehend the realities of the 
governmental process. Some of these mobil- 
izers historically have been associated with 
government: the political party, bureauc- 
racy, and the military. Other mobilizers in- 
clude business, labor, farmers, scientists, and 
students. 

The only truly ubiquitous political fact 
is change, for politics, by its very nature, is 
never static. The readings in the last chapter 
investigate the techniques of political change. 
The violent techniques of revolution, the 
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barracks revolt, and the coup d'état are com- 
pared and contrasted with the peaceful and 
non-violent methods employed in those 
countries where major political decisions 
are made by the electorate at the polls. 
People, Power, and Politics is unquestion- 
ably one of the best books of its type that 
has been published in recent years. The high 


treatment is comparative, and the commen- 
tary is always interesting and lucid. 
Hersert C. Van Deventer 
Drake University 
Des Moines, lowa 


Murphy, G. Freeing Intelligence Through 
Teaching. New York: Harper, 1961. 


Pp. 64. $2.95. 


ng. 

According to Murphy, “The role of the 
teacher in relation to human intellectual 
emancipation is one which emphasizes the 
biological individuality which he 
theory has emphasized. The teacher must 
help the learner to believe in his own indi- 
viduality and his capacity to learn.” Mur- 
phy’s viewpoint is much like what has often 
been referred to as “the education of the 
whole child” or “giving the total human 
being a chance.” He approaches the prob- 
lem in a sophisticated, philosophical manner 
and attempts to reconcile those things ra- 
tional with those things irrational for the 
sake of an educational model for teachers. 
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Naturally, there is a mysticism in his dis- 
course which is in some opposition to the 
educational measurement movement current 
today. Feelings, intuitions, love, empathy, 
and creativity are all terms which must be- 
come a part of the interpersonal process of 
“freeing intelligence through teaching.” 

The author also argues that education is 
more than the acquisition of required in- 
formation and skills by a student. It is not 
necessarily utilitarian, and it is never prosaic. 
It must demand involvement—the total vis- 
ceral involvement of both learner and 
teacher. It demands a respect for creative 
ideation and the uniqueness of all individ- 
uals. It transcends the mere fulfillment of 
socio-economic goals and, as Dewey would 
say, it is an end in itself. 

Murphy rests his case on his excellent 
analyses of philosophical and psychoanalyti- 
cal thought. By forming links between these 
fields, he produces an especially convincing 
argument for the individual and his edu- 
cation. This education is seen as a bio-social 
process in which rationality is bio-socially 
defined and reality becomes the whole life 
process. 

The translation of Murphy’s concept of 
“freeing intelligence through teaching” will 
require many fundamental changes at all 
levels and areas of education. It is in har- 
mony, however, with rapidly spreading 
views concerning the broadening of our con- 
cept of human intellect and talent. It should 
serve as a challenge and as a guide to those 
who are dedicating themselves to the task 
of implementing such educational changes. 

E. PauL Torrance 
Bureau of Educational Research 
University of Minnesota 


Toynbee, A. J. Between Oxus and Jumma. 
New York: Oxford Univer. Press, 1961. 
Pp. xii + 211. $5.00. 


Arnold Toynbee is the world’s most 
celebrated living historian. He is 72 years 
old, and was 71 when he took the journey 
of which Between Oxus and Jumna is the 
story. To one who had the pleasure of en- 


tertaining Mr. Toynbee on a college 


campus in May, 1961, the vigor of the man 
as revealed by his latest travelogue becomes 
more impressive even than his powers to 
recall historical fact from any age and to the 
last small detail. 

Between Oxus and Jumma is the tale of 
Mr. Toynbee’s four months’ travel in the 
Spring of 1960 through the enormous 
mountain-studded plain of Southwest Asia 
between the Oxus and Jumna Rivers. Read- 
ers may draw comfort from knowing that 
I tried these place-names out on several 
professorial colleagues without their success- 
ful identification. The Oxus River divides 
Afghanistan from the Soviet Union and runs 
north into the Aral Sea. The Jumna River 
is a main tributary of the Ganges in India; 
New Delhi stands on its bank. The land be- 
tween, some 800 miles broad as the crow 
flies, thus comprises Afghanistan, West 
Pakistan, and Northwest India. It is a land 
which has known little but a series of armed 
invasions, dating from the dawn of history, 
when Hebraic peoples first strayed East to 
settle it, until 1947, when Britain withdrew 
colonial powers from its lower half of the 
land. Afghanistan itself knew successively 
the domination of Alexander, the Seleucid 
Greeks, the Parthians and Sakas, Central 
Asians under King Kanishka, the Arabians, 
the Mongols under Tamerlane and Jenghis 
Khan, the Moghuls, and lesser invasions lost 
to history. The land has been a doormat 
of conquest. At the same time it has been a 
crossroads for all the major overland trade 
Toutes between Asia and Europe and Africa. 

Small wonder then that Mr. Toynbee 
should have wished to travel the length and 
breadth of such an historical treasure-trove. 
Landing by jet plane from London in New 
Delhi on February 20, he spent only a few 
days in India, proceeding thence to Pakistan 
and from there over the Khyber Pass to 
Jallalabad and Kabul, the capital of Afghan- 
Istan, From this key point he then proceeded 
by Land Rover (a high-wheeled_ vehicle 
similar to a military weapons carrier) in a 
clockwise direction to the principal historic 
cities, including Herat, Balkh (the most 
ancient of all, even called the Mother of 
Cities), Kunduz, briefly to Qyzyl Qala on 


the Oxus, and back to Kabul, from whence 
he proceeded down Pakistan to Karachi and 
home by jet in 13 hours. The season was 
Spring. The rains had been heavy and late; 
the caravan of two vehicles survived snow- 
covered passes, breathtaking descents over 
boulder-strewn and eroded trails officially 
called roads, innumerable forded river cross- 
ings, broiling desert stretches and gumbo 
mud. Mr. Toynbee got through; the tale 
of his struggles through the reluctant terrain 
implies more than it says of an astonishing 
degree of sanguine determination and indeed 
physical strength in a gentleman past three 
score and ten, The humor throughout is as 
dry as the roads were wet; he seems to have 
enjoyed it all hugely. At each historic spot 
he had verve enough left to climb a hill or 
mount ancient steps for the better viewing 
of some mountain sweep or man-made mon- 
ument. 

History is not history without political 
economy. Mr. Toynbee is impressed above 
all by the determination of government and 
people alike, in these lands so long pillaged 
by others, to give “the mass of the people 
some share in those benefits of civilization 
that till now have been the monopoly of a 
privileged minority.” Details of specific pro- 
grams are few; certain Government recla- 
mation projects are briefly described and 
one pregnant illustration is given of “the 
man who dared”—a Pakistani who dared 
borrow sooo rupies, half from the govern- 
ment and half from a money-lender, with 
which he sank a well, bought a pump, irri- 
gated his 15 acres, planted papayas and “was 
paying off his debts and winning a profit 
for himself that was making him the envy 
of his neighbours.” 

Yet the rise of backward and trouble- 
worn regions such as these faces two con- 
current dangers. On one side, the national- 
ism of new nations can lead to violence, as 
in the continued tragedy of Kashmir. The 
other and worse danger is that the ancient 
succession of conquests may still not be 
finished. As the author states, 

Nature has been kind to the Sub-continent 
in fencing it in with a rampart of mountains, 
but today two giants from the north are 
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icy withi 
the explorer, It is a charming chronicle by 
a great mind, in love with the romance and 
majesty of a land which held for him a 
wealth of adventure so rich that he must 
share it with us all. 

Louis T. Benezer 

Colorado College 


Lumsdaine, A. A., & Glaser, R. (Eds.) 
Teaching Machines and Programmed 
Learning: A Source Book. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1960. Pp. xii + 724. $7.50. 


After introductory statements by Lums- 
daine and Glaser, the main body of this 
resource book presents reprints of forty- 
five articles. They are grouped under four 
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headings: (a) Pressey’s Self-Instructional 
Test-Scoring Devices, which includes Pres- 
sey’s pioneering 1926 and 1927 papers; (b) 
Skinner’s Teaching Machines and Program- 
ing Concepts, including his 1954 statement 
on “The Science of Learning and the Art 
of Teaching”; (c) Contributions from Mili- 
tary and Other Sources, including Crowder’s 
ideas on intrinsic programing, Finn’s arti- 
cle on technology and education, and some 
provocative speculations by Ramo and Pask; 
and (d) Some Recent Work, drawing on 
1959 and 1960 reports and including Gil- 
bert’s good-humored counsel against over- 
exaggeration. In another section, there are 
abstracts and annotations of “all known pub- 
lished papers as of June, 1960, and of most 
of the known unpublished papers which 
deal directly with teaching machines and 
auto-instructional concepts or programs.” 
Over 200 contributions are excellently sum- 
marized in a little over 100 pages. A 28-page 
bibliography and a short index of authors 
conclude this valuable source book. Unfor- 
tunately, no subject index is included. 
There is, however, a short subject index for 
the volume that was published in the Auto- 
mated Teaching Bulletin (Spring, 1961, 
available from the Rheem-Califone Corpora- 
tion, 1020 North La Brea Avenue, Los An- 
geles 38, Cal.) An excellent follow-up on 
Lumsdaine and Glaser’s book is the April, 
1961, issue of Audio Visual Instruction. 

The fact that approximately nine-tenths 
of the content of Teaching Machines and 
Programmed Learning was produced in only 
the last five years should alert the reader to 
the dynamic nature of this technology. 
There is also the fact that control devices 
are given more attention than learning the- 
ory, programing, and school utilization. The 
educator who has tested and strengthened 
himself through running the gauntlet of the 
information and ideas assembled here must 
still expect to wrestle with the application 
of the material to his own instructional and 
classroom situations. Nevertheless, Lums- 
daine and Glaser’s source book is and will 
remain an essential part of his background. 

Pur Lance 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Book Notes 


One of the most puzzling publications to 
come our way in a long time is The Ameri- 
can Right Wing, by Ralph E. Ellsworth and 
Sarah M. Harris (Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1962. Pp. 63. $1.00). Purport- 
ing to be a study of the views and activities 
of conservative extremists (the John Birch 
Society, the American Council of Christian 
Laymen, the southern Citizens Councils, the 
Minute Women, Mr. William Buckley’s 
National Review, etc.) and subtitled “A Re- 
port to the Fund for the Republic,” the 
booklet comes to the remarkable conclusion 
that, 

see in terms of basic economic, political, 

social, and governmental issues, the Right 

Wing (holds) the same beliefs as . . . the mod- 

erate conservatives of both major parties ... 

(differing) only in their concern with fringe 

issues, in their manner of speaking, and in 

their sense of fair play . . . in a time of deep 
crisis, the moderates are more willing to go 
along with, and be carried by, the extremists. 

This newsworthy “discovery” was picked 
up by the press, carried on wire services, 
and widely circulated. What are the beliefs 
that define conservatism aside from the 
‘fringe issues,” “manner of speaking,” and 

sense of fair play” that differentiate those 
who occupy doctrinal positions to the right 
of some undefined center? We can offer 
here only a few illustrations of the long bill 
of particulars Mr. Ellsworth, Director of 
Libraries at the University of Colorado, and 
Miss Harris, his former colleague at the 
State University of Iowa, have drawn up. 

Conservatives (a term for which “right 
wingers” is a synonym) “share the convic- 
tion that the relationship of government to 


& 


g 


the individual should be severely limited.” 
Such a stance entails limiting the taxing and 
spending powers of Congress, the with- 
drawal of government from the regulation 
of business and industry and from labor- 
management relations, and “the immediate 
voiding of all programs dealing with social 
security, medical insurance, fluoridation, 
polio vaccine, mental health, cultural de- 
velopment, adult education, and federal aid 
to schools.” They advocate “a redistribution 
of Congressional powers to the state legis- 
latures” and “call for the prosecution of 
ministers who preach the social gospel, and 
of teachers who recommend social planning, 
as communists and traitors.” 

Internationally, conservatives, it is charged, 
“would put an immediate end to foreign 
aid” and “would ask the UN to meet else- 
where and immediately raze the building.” 
Favoring highly restricted immigration, they 
would “make full use of deportation, de- 
naturalization, and repatriation, and estab- 
lish a kind of provisional citizenship for 
Negroes, Zionists, liberals, and all those 
whose families were naturalized less than 
two generations ago.” Finally, they “would 
give full rein to Congressional investigating 
committees to check on these and all other 
matters, and confidently place the resulting 
prosecutions in the hands of the Justice De- 
partment.” 

There is no doubt that there are in the 
United States a startlingly large number of 
groups and individuals who hold to one or 
more of these points of view. In a very real 
sense, The American Right Wing performs 
a valuable service by its analysis of the volu- 
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minous literature produced by these virulent 
apostles of hate. But the Ellsworth-Harris 
charge is that all American conservatives, “of 
both major parties,” share such beliefs. Fur- 
ther, they insist that because “moderates” 
differ from extremists only in politeness 
and polish, the trends defined by these atti- 
tudes threaten to “lead to a pattern set by 
Italy or Germany” under Mussolini and 
Hitler. What is the documentation for this 
profoundly important allegation? 

The correct answer is that there isn’t any! 
Take, for example, the discussion of right- 
wing influences in education. After appro- 
priate commentary on Milo McDonald, 
president of the American Education Asso- 
ciation, and Dan Smoot, a leader of America 
First, who perceive the schools as hotbeds 
of Soviet infiltration or socialist subversion, 
the authors turn to the Council for Basic 
Education. Admitting that the Council has 
had nothing to say about the schools as 
agents of the planned society or a Russian 
conspiracy, Mr. Ellsworth correctly points 
out that it has been “cordially welcomed” 
by right wingers on the basis of identical 
opposition to “the schools’ concern with 
life-adjustment, permissive discipline, inte- 
grated problem approaches, and such dogmas 
in determining the curriculum as readiness 
and interest.” Both the Council and the ap- 
parently ubiquitous and monolithic “con- 
servatives” share a “distrust of educational 
psychologists and indeed the whole hier- 
archy of educationists, and believe that ad- 
ditional financing, federal, state, or other, 
would do nothing for the schools but per- 
petuate a bad situation.” 

An interesting passage, that! One needn’t 
be fond of the Council or share its educa- 
tional philosophy to note that it has been 
judged guilty by pure association. It is 
worth remarking, even a little wryly, that 
there is many a liberal who has become dis- 
enchanted with “life-adjustment, permissive 
discipline,” etc., that John Hersey, who cer- 
tainly has nothing in common with Milo 
McDonald or Dan Smoot, lampooned “edu- 
ational psychologists” unmercifully in The 
Child-Buyer, and that no evidence is offered 
f any kind that the Council argues that 
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“additional financing . . . would do nothing 
for the schools but perpetuate a bad situ- 
ation.” 

This lack of regard for evidence and 
virtual absence of discrimination along a 
good half of the whole spectrum of political, 
cultural, and social thought is typical of The 
American Right Wing. For example, it is 
nowhere evident just who the “moderate 
conservatives” are who differ from the 
Gerald L. K. Smiths, Fred C. Schwarzs, and 
their ilk only on substantive irrelevancies and 
in their manners. Senator Barry Goldwater 
is, of course, perceived as a conservative, to 
which he would enthusiastically agree, and 
it is properly noted that he once read into 
the Congressional Record (for 7 May, 1956, 
pp- 6728ff) some remarkable charges by one 
George Todt that the Alaskan Mental Hos- 
pital Law was a device for committing right 
wingers to political prisons under the guise 
of psychiatric aid. Nevertheless, while Sen- 
ator Goldwater represents (from our point 
of view) a position about as far to the right 
as a man of genuine integrity can occupy, 
he has never, to our knowledge, advocated 
any of the defining points of view that pre- 
sumably define conservatism in this strange 
pamphlet; and it is certain that the pamphlet 
presents no evidence that he either holds or 
has acted on such beliefs. 

The force of this indiscriminate herding 
of all conservatives into the same pen is 
threefold: (1) It detracts from the genuine 
values of the most comprehensive analysis 
available of the poisonous literature of the 
extreme right. There is a real problem here 
for thoughtful Americans, and the Ells- 
worth-Harris booklet could have done much 
to clarify it and set it in perspective. It 
doesn’t. (2) It ignores an authentic con- 
servative tradition in American thought 
that has provided a valuable and important 
counterpoint to the dominant liberal themes 
in our development. From John Adams to 
such diverse figures as Walter Lippmann, 
Wendell Wilkie, George Santayana, and the 
expatriate T. S. Eliot, conservative leaders 
have left a vital mark on the political and 
cultural life of a nation that properly prides 
itself on its balance, its range, and its plural- 


ism. To overlook this fact is to misinterpret 
the character of our society and to mis- 
understand the nature of the very liberalism 
that is our primary social and intellectual 
motif. (3) Finally, this lack of discrimination 
and judgment—most importantly of all— 
fails to perceive the extremist right (like, 
for that matter, the extremist left) as being 
outside the American tradition. True enough, 
we seem regularly to have Rankins, Bilbos, 
and McCarthys in places of power, and we 
regularly have packs of extremist little dogs 


snapping at our heels. Such rabid animals 
can inflict serious wounds, and they cannot 
be sensibly ignored. But they are hardly 
representative of the harmony within di- 
versity that identifies our great achievement 
as a nation or of the record of freedom that 
is the genuine spine of our national honor. 
The right-wing extremists, like the com- 
munists, are only the ugly flotsam on the 
deep waves of American development— 
offensive and negatively important, but 
hardly an integral part of the sea—EJS 
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New RONALD Books for Educators... 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION—Second Edition 
VERNON E. ANDERSON, University of Maryland; and 
WILLIAM T. GRUHN, University of Connecticut 


Ready in March! This thought-provoking textbook raises a number of questions 
which, in the broadest sense, probe the essentials of the role of the secondary 
school in the democratic community. The questions are answered within the 
framework of carefully stated principles of adolescent growth and development 
of learning, and of the democratic way of life. Examples of typical practices and 
forward-looking programs are used to illustrate the practical possibilities of 
teaching and administration. Throughout, attention is focused on assisting the 
future teacher to understand his duties, responsibilities, and opportunities. 2nd 
Ed., 1962. 550 pp. ~ a $6.75 


SPEECH METHODS IN THE : 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS—Revised Printing 


CARRIE RASMUSSEN, University of Wisconsin 


ust Published! This popular textbook is designed for classroom teachers who 
ve had little or no special training in s , but are eager to help their pupils 
to a clearer, more effective use of the English language. It presents tested methods 
and materials for the teaching of speech in the elementary school. Voice training, 
bodily activity, rhythm, and curricular correlation are emphasized and covered 
x detail. Sig aana for the practical application of these basic princi- 
ples are o t ın the chapters on poetry, puppetry, storytelling, talks, and 
creative dramatics. The book includes lists of tested activities, Er selective 
Pa pal and problems and topics for discussion. Rev. Print., 1962. 4% 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
Essays and Commentaries 
Edited by HOBERT W. BURNS, Syracuse University; and 
CHARLES J. BRAUNER, Purdue University 


Ready in March! This book of essays and commentaries has been prepared for 
begianing adena of educational paucsophy: The selections, aeiy aad easy 
oun pecs are woven together by scholarly yet simple explications of both 

i ae ground. An introduction to the ideas under review precedes each 
of the four parts of the book, and a precis of the important points in the essay 
i each selection. Included are essays by John Dewey, Curt J. Ducasse, 
a wrence > Thomas, Louise Antz, Pope Pius XI, Theodore Brameld, Van Cleve 

iain and B. Paul Komisar. All readings are pertinent to the subject matter 
normally covered in a first course and contrast the several philosophies of educa- 
tion. Foreword by Robert H. Beck, University of Minnesota. 1962. 450 pp. $6.00 


THE RONALD Press Company 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


new McGraw-Hill education books 


THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE MOVEMENT 
By RALPH R. FIELDS, Columbia University. Administration in Education. Available May 


This book presents both the historical and the contemporary picture of the community 
college, starting with the development of the two-year junior college and its transition into 
a community college. This is followed by a thorough lescription of four active community 
colleges, their communities, their administrative organizations, the students, the faculty, 
the instructional program, guidance services and student activities, as well as the colleges’ 
plans for the future. 


A GENERAL PATTERN FOR AMERICAN PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 


By T. R. MCCONNELL, University of California, Berkeley. The Carnegie Series in Amer- 
ican Education. 198 pages, $5.95 , 


This volume explores the pattern of institutions through which a state may provide for the 
higher education of its heterogeneous student population and for the diverse demands which 
the American people make on their tt y and universities. The book concentrates on the 

i ith emphasis on diversity of student peed net oye 


student body of American education, wi 
the junior college as a sorting-out distributive agency; and the statewide coordination 
public higher education, 


THE WORLD ROLE OF UNIVERSITIES š 


By EDWARD W. WEIDNER, Michigan State University. The Carnegie Series in Ameri- 
can Education. 384 pages, $6.95 


This book focuses on the world role of American universities as an illustration of the prob- 
lems facing universities all over the world. It examines the differences between higher edu- 
cation in the United States and in other countries and comments upon their implications 
for exchange among universities. All international exchange programs of American univer- 
sities sending students and/or professors abroad, or receiving students and/or professors 
from abroad on a program basis is included. A unique bibliographical commentary covers 
material in this field. 


MODERN PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION, Third Edition 


A EN S. BRUBACHER, University of Michigan. Foundations in Education. Available 
a 


This leading text still remains the only book in the field with both a comparative and a 
philosophical organization., Thoroughly revised and updated, this book now includes several 
new schools of educational philosophy; discusses theology as well as philosophy of educa- 
tion; and contains apace and more selective footnotes and bibliographies. 


SUPERVISION THROUGH THOUGHT AND ACTION 


By WILLIAM H. LUCIO and JOHN D. McNEIL, both of University of California, Los 
Angeles. Available May. 


This textbook analyzes the sources contributing to theories of supervision, helping super- 
visors and administrators define better the purpose of the schools, means to these ends, and 
methods for testing the effectiveness of both procedures and ends, It is applicable to all 
levels of supervisory thought and action from elementary through higher education, 


THE .SEARCH FOR A COMMON LEARNING: General Education: 1800-1960 


By RUSSELL B. THOMAS, The University of Chicago. The Carnegie Series in American 
Education. 336 pages, $6.95 


The major aim of this new book in the Carnegie Series is to place the contemporary educa- 
ticnal phenomenon called “general education” into a historical context that will help to 
explain its diversity in practice and at the same time spotlight the unsolved problems that 
still concern the educators attempting to develop a common cultural experience for all 
liberal arts students. After the historical study, 18 colleges and universities are described and 
analyzed in terms of their methods of developing a “general education.” 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


High School Social Studies 
Perspectives 


High Sebool Social Studies Perspectives constitutes a notable “first,” in 
that it offers an expert and manageable presentation of the newer in- 
sights and understandings needed by teachers of social studies. Follow- 
ing the excellent historical survey of social studies objectives and cur- 
riculums in the first chapter, the reader will find six chapters, each 
written by a first-rank specialist, dealing with the major social studies 
disciplines. The final six chapters of the book, also written by experts 
consist of area studies dealing with critically important parts of the 
world, 

Each of the discipline chapters presents an articulate and up-to-date 
summary of the content, theoretical framework, and recent trends in a 
given — The “area study” chapters suggest issues and points of 
view which should be stressed—major topics, and key problems for 
classroom discussion and out-of-class research—the very things teachers 
will wish to incorporate into revised units of instruction. 

In short this book explains how the present social studies curriculum 
developed, suggests the objectives toward which the curriculum should 
now move, and pora expert interpretive analyses to help the teacher 
translate curriculum theory into concepts and viewpoints to be reflected 
in day-to-day classroom teaching. 


CONTENTS: Foreword, Howard R. Anderson, formerly Provost, 
University of Rochester. 1. Changing Perspectives in Social Studies, 
Erling M. Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia University. 2. Anthro- 
pology, Sociology, and Social Psychology, Meyer F. Nimkoff, Florida 
State University. 3. Economics, Seymour E. Harris, Harvard University. 
4. Geography, George B. Cressey, Syracuse University. 5. Political Sci- 
ence, Evron M. Kirkpatrick Director, American Political Science As- 
sociation, and Jeane J. Kirkpatrick. 6. United States History, Bernard 
A. Weisberger, University of Chicago. 7. Western Civilization, Geof- 
frey Bruun, formerly Visiting Professor of History, Cornell University. 
8. Area Study: Africa South of the Sahara, L. Gray Cowan, Columbia 
University. 9. Area Study: East Asia, Allan B. Cole, Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University. 10. Area Study: Latin Amer- 
ica, Benjamin Keen, Jersey City State College. 11. Area Study: The 
Middle East, William R. Polk, Harvard University, 12. Area Study: 
India and Pakistan, Norman D, Palmer, University of Pennsylvania. 13.» 
ee U.S.S.R., John A. Armstrong, University of Wisconsin. 
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The great debate 


BERNARD BERELSON 
Columbia University 


on cultural democracy 


THE DEBATE oN political democracy was 
conducted almost 200 years ago by the 
need to shape the new state, and again 
100 years later by the need to preserve 
it. The debate on educational democracy 
was at its height 75 years ago, with the 
tise of popular schooling; and the debate 
on what might be termed economic de- 
mocracy about 25 years ago, with the 
tise of the New Deal and the welfare 
State. Those debates have set the back- 
ground. Our political forms are settled, 
and they give the mass of the people a 
clear and strong say in how things should 
be; even in cultural matters. The educa- 
tional revolution has provided a higher 
Fag TA y rmission from the Summer, 
oe abe ; rage in Public Communica- 

, y the University of Chicago, 


and Values in Ameri : i 
Notre Dame Press aan Gary, Ind.: Univer. 


and higher level of mass literacy, and the 
economic revolution has provided more 
and more leisure. Into this situation, 
within the space of our own lifetimes, 
have come the movies, massive circula- 
tion of the national magazines, paper- 
back books, network radio, television. 
Small wonder, then, that these are, and 
should be, the years of the great debate 
on cultural democracy: How well does 
the system of mass communication serve 
the cultivation of cultural values in 
America in the broadest sense? Are the 
mass media degrading modern man with 
an alluring and seductive diet of Kitsch, 
or are the media as good as modern man 
deserves or can take? Should the media 
give the public what it wants on demo- 
cratic grounds, or should they give the 
public what someone thinks is good for 


the public on ethical and artistic 
grounds? Should the media force people 
to a serious consideration of life’s pur- 

or should they facilitate an escape 
from life? Should the media force peo- 
ple toward the uncongenial and unflatter- 
ing position of self-inquiry, or should 
they support and strengthen existing be- 
liefs? 


The Cast of Characters 


The trouble with the debate, as cur- 
rently carried on, is that it is seldom 
joined. The intellectuals continue to at- 
tack popular culture in the little maga- 
zines and in the academies. The men of 
action continue to defend themselves on 
Madison Avenue. And the students of 
the subject, the social scientists, continue 
to report their researches in terms un- 
congenial to the core of the debate, if 
not downright unreadable by the other 
debaters. 

Suppose these three camps were forced 
to a confrontation of positions? That is 
what I have attempted to do here—to 
put their main arguments down in such 
juxtaposition that they are compelled to 
deal with one another’s strong points as 
well as their own weak ones. For this 
purpose, I have three spokesmen, appro- 
priately called Academicus, Practicus, 
and Empiricus. After they have debated 
the matter, I reserve the right to return 


for the last words and the drawing of 
morals, 


aS k 

ACADEMICUS: I propose that we in- 
quire first into what we know about the 
effect of mass communications upon val- 
ues and the way American values are re- 
flected in mass communications, and that 
we then raise some issues of an ethical 
or even philosophical nature about the 
influence of the mass media in modern 
life. I know that social scientists pretend 
to deal with the facts and nothing but the 
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facts, but the Big Questions aren’t merely 
matters of fact, though I’m willing to 
start there in order to fill in the back- 
ground. Do the mass media influence val- 
ues in the United States? 

EMPIRICUS: That is an easy question 
and you get an easy answer: Yes. But 
like most questions that permit a yes-or- 
no answer on a complex matter, it is 
hardly worth answering. But if the ques- 
tion is, “How do the mass media influ- 
ence values?” it becomes more useful, 
more interesting, and at the same time 
more difficult to answer. Let me try to 
say quickly what seems to be worth 
saying, as the outcome of what passes 
for scientific investigation of the matter. 

To start with, perhaps the most cen- 
tral generalization in the inventory of 
mass communication studies is simply 
this: the nature of the audience—its so- 
cial position, educational status, interests, 
attitudes, and beliefs—largely determine 
first what communications will be seen 
or heard; then, how they will be per- 
ceived and interpreted; and finally, what 
effect they will have. And the more 
strongly people feel about something— 
that is, the more valuable it is for them 
—the less their behavior will be subject 
to outside stimuli like those provided 
by the media. The less likely they will 
be to see or hear uncongenial communi- 
cations, the less credibility they will as- 
sign to them when seen or heard, and 
the less they will accept them, even as 
something to be taken into account. 

ACADEMICUS: That’s the trouble 
with you social scientists! When you do 
say something that the rest of us can un- 
derstand, it turns out to be the obvious 
inside a platitude wrapped in a tautology. 
All I hear you saying is that man’s values, 
which by definition are strongly held be- 
liefs, are not subject to every wind of 
doctrine blown across the eyes or ears 
by the managers of the mass media. 


eee ee | 


EMPIRICUS: That is about all I have 
said thus far. I said “simply this” because 
it is simple, but like so many other simple 
things, it is usually overlooked, forgotten, 
or neglected—especially in its implica- 
tions for Big Issues like the one we are 
discussing. For example, at some point 
soon you are going to declaim about the 
terribly debasing influence of the media 
upon our taste, our morals, and our values, 
and I thought I ought to forestall that 
equally obvious and trite attack of the 
intellectuals by stressing the limited na- 
ture of the media’s effect upon the so- 
ciety. 


Controls to What End? 


ACADEMICUS: Just one moment. 
You haven’t really found that the media 
have “limited effect on society.” All you 
have found, apparently, is that they have 
a limited effect on strongly held beliefs, 
which is something else again. Why, you 
even imply the converse, that they do 
influence weakly held positions. And that 
is just the point. The problem of the 
times is precisely this: that the heteroge- 
neity of American society and the rapid 
social changes that science and technol- 
ogy are bringing have made our values 
unclear, uncertain, weak, and transitory. 
Mere adjustment is apparently winning 
the day; in the absence of clear standards 
of judgment, we adjust to whatever is 
held out to us as the model and call that 
Our value. At the same time the values 
have been weakening, however, our ca- 
pacity to control man is increasing 
through the systematic effort of the sci- 
ences and through the persuasiveness of 
the media. Hence the problem: We have 
greater power to control man, but less 
knowledge of what to control him for. 
At the same time that we become more 
skilled and proficient as to means, we 

ave Ironically become more uncertain 
and doubtful ‘as to ends. And the com- 


munication media are right in the center 
of the problem. They are capable of in- 
fluencing us when we don’t know what 
to want ourselves—just as you said. 

EMPIRICUS: That is an intriguing 
and dramatic formulation—too dramatic, 
I'm afraid. The media just aren't that 
powerful, not even on the things that 
don’t matter, like what kind of cornflakes 
or toothpaste you buy. As for the im- 
portant things, their power is still less— 
except as background and in the very 
long run. 

Hence, a state of affairs that has al- 
ways been considered bad turns out in 
this context to be a good thing indeed. 
That is the fact with which we began, 
namely, that people tend to see only 
what they want to see, to interpret what 
the media tell them only in line with their 
own feeling, and to accept and reject 
messages as they like. People have typi- 
cally considered such self-selection of 
communication materials as you did and 
as I have, too, as evidence of prejudice, 
bias, lack of objectivity, lack of reason- 
ableness, and just plain stubborness. But 
seen in the context of the power to con- 
trol man, it becomes a saving grace in 
the whole situation. Across from the title 
page of their clever book, Movies, Mar- 
tha Wolfenstein and Nathan Leites (6) 
quote a few lines from James Thomson: 


But when a dream, night after night, is 
brought 

Throughout a week, and such weeks few 
or many 

Recur each year for several years, can 
an 

Dicey the dream from real life in aught? 


The rhetorical answer, of course, is “no.” 
But the real answer is “yes”—or at least 
“yes” to a very large degree. It is pre- 
cisely here, I would claim, that the find- 
ings of the behavioral sciences on the 
short-range invulnerability of people’s 
values through the influence of the com- 
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munication media carry important philo- 
sophical implications. The influence of 
the media is greatest where it does not 
matter: in affecting superficial actions 
like what kind of face soap to use or in 
channeling lightly held attitudes, but in 
anything that really does matter— 
nationalism, religion, values of individual- 
ism or ambition, positions connected with 
class or ethnic status—on these the media 
almost never hit a homerun, rarely score, 
seldom get as far as second base, and usu- 
ally don’t reach first. 


Long-run Effects 


PRACTICUS: I’m afraid I must reg- 
ister an objection to fellows like Empiri- 
cus who have made a career out of de- 
bunking the power of the mass media. 
We need to debunk the debunkers. I 
know the studies to which you refer, and 
none of them ever observed people for 
more than a few months at a time. Even 
a national advertiser has to keep his mes- 
sage going for years before he notices 
effects, and if you are concerned with 
values, then you should be thinking of 
generations instead of months. In such 
terms, the media may very well be quite 
effective—as you said, in the long run. 

ACADEMICUS: Here I must agree 
with Practicus. The present tendencies 
toward adjustment and other-directed- 
ness, toward what has been called fun 
morality, toward interest in personality 
rather than character, toward superficial- 
ity and thinness in personal relations— 
such tendencies may very well have been 
accelerated and reinforced by the media. 

EMPIRICUS: Perhaps. But you asked 
me to tell you what we do know, and on 
that basis, so far, we have not verified 
any results that would justify Academi- 
cus’s fears or Practicus’s claims, We 
would have to say that both are exag~ 
gerated. The media are faced with a situ- 
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ation in which those who do read or 
listen cannot readily be swayed due to 
strong conviction, whereas those who 
could be swayed cannot be reached due 
to weak interest. 

ACADEMICUS: But precisely my 
complaint about the mass media arises 
from the fact that they do occupy the 
center of attention in America. As you 
fellows are the first to know, television 
itself gets more hours of attention each 
week than anything but home and work, 
and perhaps it rivals them. You can’t get 
people to think about the great values 
because they’re watching TV. So the 
media are reaching vulnerable people 
who, from our standpoint, do not give 
attention to other things. With that huge 
slice of attention, then, goes responsibil- 
ity for our values. And what values are 
they serving? 

EMPIRICUS: I was coming to that. 
When you talk about “serving” values, 
rather than changing or debasing them, 
you are on solider ground. To put the 
matter in too unqualified a way, but for 
brevity’s sake, the studies do seem to say 
that the mass media form or originate 
values hardly at all; they change or con- 
vert values only seldom; they shape or 
mold values somewhat but not very 
much, but they do a great deal to ex- 
press, articulate, activate, reflect, and in 
short reinforce the dominant values al- 
ready in existence. 

ACADEMICUS: If that is so, what 
hope is there for the intellectual improve- 
ment and moral education of man? It 
all sounds to me like the reinforcement 
of the individual’s existing bias and preju- 
dice, forged in the bias and prejudice of 
his class, his religious affiliation, even the 
accident of his regional location. 

EMPIRICUS: Well, if that is indeed 
how it is—which is simply a question 
of fact—don’t blame me. As one of your 
heroes long ago remarked, the one who 


asks the question should not be held re- 

nsible for the answer. 

PRACTICUS: But that is not a suf- 
ficient reply to Academicus. He seems 
to think there is something basically 
wrong in all this. I'm not sure at all. Why 
should change of belief be any more de- 
sirable in itself than stability of belief? 
When phrased in such neutral terms, the 
obvious response is, Why indeed? What 
is reasonable stability to me is stubborn- 
ness to you, and what is reasonable 
change to you is vacillation to me. For 
my part, I like social stability. Surely in 
itself that is as important as social change, 
and there can be little doubt that the 
media contribute to it. But is nothing 
worth conserving? 


The Pandering Pattern 


ACADEMICUS: Of course there is, 
but not what you are conserving via the 
media. They tend to reflect and reinforce 
the going values by telling us, as a so- 
ciety, what we most want to hear. What 
all of us most want to hear is how great 
and good and right we are, how justice 
triumphs—at least in the end—how good 
and evil are easily recognized, how re- 
warding it is to do one’s duty, how pleas- 
ant and easy and full of fun life really is. 
To a major extent the mass media help 
us to indulge such global fantasies with- 
out recalling us sufficiently to the reali- 
ties, the complexities, and the seriousness 
of life, 

As to personal values, they too find 
their reflection and resonance in the mass 
media. Sincerity is a treasured value in 
personal relations, and in view of the so- 
Phisticated slickness of the media and the 
Manipulative intent of advertising, it is 
no wonder that what passes for sincerity 
in the mass media is also treasured. Thus, 
Kate Smith could sell war bonds because 
of her apparent sincerity, and this plain- 
shoe element also accounts for the suc- 


cess of such figures as Ed Sullivan and 
Arthur Godfrey. (It is hard to think 
what else it might be!) Thus, even sin- 
cerity has become marketable. So you 
can see that this runs pretty deep. Take 
the familiar example, the value of adjust- 
ment. The experts tell us that if one shift 
in American values in recent decades is 
more pronounced, certain, and important 
than any other, it is the movement from 
the Puritan ethic of individualism, work, 
and a sense of independent righteousness 
to something like Riesman’s (3) other- 
directed man or Whyte’s Organization 
Man (5), for whom “good human rela- 
tions” and “social adjustment” is the ul- 
timate good—or even, since he seeks to 
move others, the ultimate weapon. As for 
the conflict and suffering and violence on 
television and in the movies, that comes 
only from the outside and in black-and- 
white terms. The characters are not so 
much torn from within as subject to buf- 
feting from without—from the gangster, 
the rustlers, the communists, or other vil- 
lains. Gary Cooper can get shot in the 
leg, but no one can ever puncture his 
soul. 

EMPIRICUS: Hold on a moment, You 
are now quoting from our own research. 
I thought you maintained the posture 
that empirical research was of little or 
no use in clarifying these value problems. 

ACADEMICUS: I quote it when it 
agrees with me. 

EMPIRICUS: There you are. When 
it disagrees with you, you ignore it, and 
it doesn’t affect you. So your position 
doesn’t learn; it just gets reinforced— 
precisely like the people I am talking 
about in mass audiences. But go on. 

PRACTICUS: That was typically elo- 
quent of Academicus, but also, I fear, 
typically immoderate. I could spend a 
lot of time simply correcting you on the 
facts, but since you would probably con- 
sider that an attempt to evade the main 
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point of your remarks, I will content my- 
self merely with entering on the record 
my conviction—no, my knowledge— 
that the content of the mass media is 
much more varied than you suggest and 
that substantial parts of it are much more 
elevating. Considering how little time 
you have to give to such things, there’s 
even enough for you! 

EMPIRICUS: You are too moderate 
in criticizing his immoderateness. Let me 
quote a serious scholar, Edward Shils (4), 
on the body of criticism of mass culture 
of which Academicus has just given us 
a sample: 


The critical interpretation of mass cul- 
ture rests on a distinctive image of mod- 
ern man, of modern society, and of man 
in past ages. This image has little factual 
basis. It is a product of disappointed polit- 
ical prejudices, value aspirations for an 
unrealizable ideal, resentment against 
American society, and at bottom, roman- 
ticism dressed up in the language of soci- 
ology, psychoanalysis, and existentialism 
- . . The major error of the analysts of 
popular culture is their belief that it has 
succeeded to something which was in- 
trinsically worthy, that man has sunk into 
a hitherto unknown mire because of it, 
and that this is necessary prelude to the 
further degradation, and perhaps ultimate 
extinction, of high culture .. . It would 
be far more correct to assume that mass 
culture is now less damaging to the lower 
classes than the dismal and harsh existence 
of earlier centuries had ever been, The 
reading of good books, the enjoyment of 
Superior music and painting, although per- 
haps meager, is certainly more widespread 
now than in previous centuries, and there 
1S no reason to believe that it is less pro- 
found or less genuine. Only the frustrated 
attachment to an impossible ideal of hu- 
man perfection, and a distaste for one’s 
own society and for human beings as 
they are, can obscure this, 


This quotation comes from Shils’ bril- 
liant essay on “Daydreams and Night- 
mares: Reflections on the Criticism of 
Mass Culture,” in which he also points 
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out that, “it is not accidental that most 
of the recent critics of mass culture are, 
or were, Marxian socialists (whose) 
earlier economic criticism of the Capital- 
ist society has been transformed into a 
moral and cultural criticism of the large- 
scale industrial society.” 


Education and Susceptibility 


PRACTICUS: You and Shils are mak- 
ing the same point I mentioned earlier. 
The critics don’t like the society as it is 
and want to change it. That is their privi- 
lege, and I must say that I often agree 
with them. But most of the main society 
does not agree, and we managers of the 
media should not be asked to try to force 
the changes on an unwilling society. Be- 
sides, I can’t. Values are typically formed 
where they should be: first in the home, 
then in the school and the church. Even 
in a society as rapidly changing as ours, 
the media cannot be charged with the 
responsibility of bringing about the con- 
ditions of the good life if the primary 
institutions have become unwilling or 
unable to do so. 

EMPIRICUS: However, if you man- 
agers of mass culture are taking the time 
and attention that used to go to family 
discourse and the church, then you can- 
not escape the responsibility of the institu- 
tions whose role you are in part pre- 
empting. But I do agree in the case of 
educational institutions. There is a great 
deal of evidence to the effect that read- 
ing and listening on matters of cultural 
interest or esthetic taste or public affairs 
or moral positions is inextricably bound 
up with level of education, Without 
rather advanced formal schooling, peo- 
ple don’t go to the media for such 
things. It follows, I think, that the level 
of the media is directly dependent upon 
the level of popular education. That is 
why they are better today in this coun- 


try than they ever were, why they are 
still limited today, but also why they 
will certainly be better tomorrow. 

ACADEMICUS: That seems to me, as 
a professional educator, like the typical 
evasion in which the schools end up with 
all the blame. But we in education know, 
even if you don’t, that our fate rests 
with the quality of the family, the com- 
munity, and ultimately the nation. We 
can’t do the whole job of persuading 
children to value the right things—es- 
pecially when the parents fall down on 
the job because they are watching tele- 
vision instead! It is the familiar vicious 
circle: You mass-media people create a 
climate unfavorable to an interest in seri- 
ous education and then tell us that you 
can’t change that until we produce a mass 
audience that demands serious educational 
fare from the media. 

PRACTICUS: What always impresses 
me in discussions with you intellectuals 
is that it is I who turn out to be the 
historian. Somehow, when you approach 
this particular subject, you lose your 
sense of perspective, of historical bal- 
ance, and you become the most weary of 
Utopia-seekers. 

When has popular culture ever been 
free of violence, of heroes and villains, of 
romance, of happy endings—in short, 
when has it not been escape? Has what 
you call real life ever been so full of hap- 
piness for the masses of the people— 
or the elite either, for that matter—that 
they did not need to find a happier exist- 
ence to dream about, and in, for a time? 
Folk tales and fairy tales have always 
been used to soften the harsh facts of 
life. Everyone turns out to live happily 
ever after. Leaving aside the fact that 
throughout history there have never been 
so many people participating in culture 
as today (and partly through the mass 
media)—leaving that aside, there is still 
the point that a number of important so- 


cial functions are performed by the very 
stuff you like least. 

ACADEMICUS: But that argument 
too is an evasion. It is always easy, on any 
human problem, to say that things were 
just as bad before. But that surely is less 
an argument to justify a do-nothing pol- 
icy than it is a reason to do something. 
If it isn’t novel but is still a problem, all 
the more need to do something about it. 
We sometimes think that this is a rela- 
tively new matter, but listen to what 
Kierkegaard (7) said over 100 years ago: 

- . . Communication has just about 
reached the lowest point, with respect to 
its importance; and contemporaneously 
the means of communication have pretty 
nearly attained the highest point, with 
respect to quick and overwhelming dis- 
tribution. For what is in such haste to get 
out, and on the other hand what has such 
widespread distribution as . . . twaddle? 

Oh, procure silence! 


Has there been any progress since? 


Fear and History 

PRACTICUS: To me, your quotation 
simply proves that you intellectuals are 
professional viewers-with-alarm, and al- 
ways have been. Let me try once more to 
play the role of the historian. 

What you fellows don’t seem to ap- 
preciate is where you are in history— 
so let me tell you. You are at the point of 
trying to learn for the first time how to 
make a new democratic mass culture 
work. All three aspects—the mass, the 
democratic, and the culture—make for 
difficulties in the operation of the media: 
The mass means heterogeneity and dif- 
ference (you can’t please everybody); 
the democratic means that the voter, that 
is, the audience, counts (you have to 
please somebody); the culture means that 
you have to please with something that 
counts, in political or esthetic or ethical 
terms. What does it matter if the media 
gaineth culture but loseth their audience? 
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As Frank Stanton, the head of Colum- 
bia Broadcasting, has said, “Any mass 
medium will always have to cater to the 
middle grounds that are always the most 
widely held or simply cease to be. This 
is not a plot but a quotient!” I don’t say 
that facetiously, or crudely, as a justifi- 
cation for anything. I do seriously mean 
that just as you are entitled to your taste, 
so other people are entitled to theirs; and 
not only can’t you impose yours in the 
short run, but you shouldn’t either. And 
I grant that yours is better, though at 
the same time I’m not sure that applying 
elite standards to popular culture is legiti- 
mate. 

Or think of the problem in terms of the 
familiar economic concept of the division 
of labor—increased efficiency due to 
specialization of function. What about 
a similar division of leisure? What I mean 
is this: The intellectuals have their own 
media of communication—highbrow 
books, literary and political journals of 
every shade and degree of opinion, clas- 
sical records, art movies, and so on—and 
that system has worked quite well. 
Change the mass media over to that pre- 
scription, and you will not only un- 
satisfy a large number of people, but you 
will kill off some of the present special- 
ized channels, All that would do is shift 
the intellectual audience from one source 
to another and leave the mass audience 
unfulfilled altogether. 

In short, if you want the benefits of a 
democratic mass culture, you have to pay 
the costs, too, This is one of the costs— 
that there are now whole classes of peo- 
ple who in earlier times would either 
have been told what to do or been dis- 
regarded, but who must now be taken 
into account as equals, now not only in 
political terms but in cultural terms as 
well, 

(Academicus tries to reply, but Em- 

piricus demands the floor.) 
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Quality and Quantity 


EMPIRICUS: Let me speak, because I 
know what you both are going to say, 
but I can say it faster, and for both of 
you, because I have heard the script 
many times before, and always to the 
same impasse. You, Practicus, are going 
to say that you should give the public 
what it wants, under the banner of de- 
mocracy. Then you, Academicus, will 
reply that the argument is specious be- 
cause the market isn’t really free—that 
the people like simply what is given them 
and that they would like it just as well 
if it were better. Then you will say, 
How do you know? You will say, Why 
don’t we try something different? You 
will reply that it’s too risky—and there 
the matter will rest. 

This poses a central question—to my 
mind, perhaps the central question—in 
the great continuing debate on the op- 
eration of the mass media from the stand- 
point of human values. That question is: 
How good can it be without losing its 
audience? It cannot lose its audience be- 
cause the entire economic arrangement of 
the communications system depends upon 
audiences, and I know of no other alter- 
native that would be as acceptable, The 
answer to the question is, No one knows. 
I have often thought that one day there 
should be a large-scale natural experi- 
ment in which a community would be 
systematically offered a rich and worthy 
communication diet over a sufficiently 
long time so that careful measurement 
against an appropriate control could de- 
termine how much it would take. Such a 
plan, it seems to me, meets the powerful 
market argument head-on: Would an- 
other and better market do as well. It is 
too much to ask the media to risk every- 
thing on what is, after all, a problematic 
Matter; but it is perhaps not too much 
to ask, as we are accustomed to in sci- 


ence, for the critical experiment. 

PRACTICUS: The trouble with you 
social scientists is that you see only your 
side of the problem. Consider, for ex- 
ample, our problem of talent. There just 
is not enough creative artistic and intel- 
lectual talent in the world to fill the mass 
media, with their tremendous needs for 
material. Think of the national weeklies, 
the hundreds of movies, the thousands of 
hours of radio and television: Where is 
all that excellence to come from? In your 
view of the situation, you simply do not 
come to grips with the problems that are, 
to us on the firing line, problems. 

ACADEMICUS: But you always 
speak of entertainment. What I am talk- 
ing about, and speaking for, is values. 
What values do we want a communica- 
tion system to promote and, we hope, re- 
alize? That is easy: clarification of politi- 
cal issues, stimulation of high esthetic 
taste, provision of moral and ethical de- 
bate, concern with the basic and tragic 
ends of human existence—nothing less, 
in short, than furtherance of the essential 
dignity of man. The media do not present 
to us the tragic character of life, nor its 
glories, but only its unrealities, its super- 
ficialities, its trivialities. In short, they do 
not help to illuminate the human condi- 
tion, 

Take a broad view. In his inaugural lec- 
ture at Cambridge a few years ago, C. S. 
Lewis (2) argued that the Great Divide 
in western culture came not between An- 
tiquity and the Dark Ages, not between 
the Dark Ages and the Middle Ages, not 
With the rise of science at the end of the 
Seventeenth century, but in the last 150 
years or so, between us and the ages of 
Austen and Scott. He rests his argument 
on differences in politics, the arts, and 
religion, and on the birth of the machine 
and its psychological effects. And though 
he did not say so, the communication sys- 
tem is now at the root of the great 


changes that have taken place, affecting 
the conduct and image of politics and re- 
ligion, the standards by which we judge 
the arts, and the respect we give to the 
machines. But it is not living up to its re- 
sponsibilities for the furtherance of hu- 
man values, and that is my criticism. 


Values in Conflict 


PRACTICUS: But in a society as com- 
plex and varied as this, it is not easy to 
know what values to communicate. The 
difficulty with using one’s basic values 
as a guide to decision is that it settles only 
the decisions that are easy. The hard de- 
cisions, and the important ones, are pre- 
cisely those in which values are split, 
some on one side and some on the other, 
so that the appraisal of means to ends is 
truly agonizing. For example, looking 
at the matter from the value standpoint, 
the generality and uniformity of the 
media complement very well the hetero- 
geneity and fragmentation of the society. 
The media tie the country together by 
focusing our attention on the same things 
at the same time, while all our social, re- 
ligious, ideological, economic, and re- 
gional distinctions are pulling in different 
and often conflicting directions. And the 
unity of values that exists amid the diver- 
sity derives primarily from symbols. And 
I must say that I prefer this softening of 
differences to the dogmatism and cer- 
tainty and even arrogance of earlier eras. 

Anyway, it certainly is not self-evident 
to me that valued things must always be 
such serious things. You cannot ask the 
mass media to do nothing but educate, 
clarify, enrich, deepen, analyze, moralize, 
and elevate. Man does not live by bread 
alone; he needs circuses, too. If the media 
were always deadly serious, they would 
be deadly—and in not very long, dead 
as well. 
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normally talks only to itself. Here there 
has been at least the attempt to force 
the proponents of the three positions ac- 
tually to communicate, to argue out their 
assumptions and to face the facts and 
problems of the others, to attack and 
defend—in short, to debate together the 
great issues of cultural democracy 
What does the confrontation come to, 


in thei 
own worlds—as far apart a Madison 
Avenue public relations talk, an edi- 
torial in an avant-garde literary magazine, 
and a sociological research paper nor- 
mally are. There is, of course, no reason 
why each side should not play its own 
tune as sweetly and as loudly as it likes, 
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but there is every reason for them to 
enter into a serious struggle for survival. 
And that has not occurred. If it had, the 
positions would not now be so vulnerable 
to one another's criticisms: More would 
have rubbed off from the other sides; 
we would see more meeting of minds, 
more accommodation and synthesis and 
taking-into-account than we now do. In 
a sense, the participants act as though 
they still consider this a game—a game 
to be played with one’s own rules, one’s 
own cheering section, one’s own referees. 
But the new cultural democracy is 
raising the same kinds of problems now 
that were raised in their day by political, 
educational, and economic dem 
and requires that same kind of sustained 
and responsible debate over a period of 
years before its problems will be, if not 
solved, then clarified and defined and ap- 
preciated for what they are. As I read 
about the evaluation of political democ- 
racy in this country, the debaters were 
seriously trying to persuade one another, 
not merely score points, in the effort to 
get workable formulations that would 
survive criticism and shape the new state. 
Of course there were the doctrinaires— 
the equivalent today of commercial peo- 
ple in New York and Hollywood who 
know that “nothing else will work” and 
intellectuals who know that their own 
brand of cultural changes will solve 
everyone’s problems, But the major fig- 
ures of political democracy are major 
precisely because they did something 
Practical to solve some of the emerging 
problems. And their spirit has set the 
tone of political debate, by and large. 
Political debates have not been “just de- 
bates,” much less little papers and 
speeches launched at friendly cliques, but 
honest efforts among men of different 
points of views to find a compromise that 
will work for a time—or, if you dislike 
that phrase, to find a workable balance. 


it is here, and there is no way to turn it 
off. 
-What we do not need is more glib 
statements of position by the various 
sides—statements for the record and lit- 
tle else. Simply to berate the mass media 
for not being better or for not being 
what one wants them to be is worse than 
useless—worse because it corrupts the 
debate, contaminates the atmosphere, and 
sets the sides against one another in more 
intransigent array than is required by the 
situation. Simply to defend the mass 
ia against any criticism or suggestion 
or question is similarly bad, and for the 
same reasons, As I have tried to show 
by our hypothetical conversation, there 
is already enough of that. What we do 
need, I think, is the responsible joining 
of the issue and the search, together, for 
devices and mechanisms and ideas that 
have a chance of improving the situation. 
To conclude, then, the points that Aca- 
demicus, Practicus, and Empiricus can 


make seem good, but only because they 


estly worked out their differences into a 
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Whatever it is, the press 


isn’t education 


I HAVE ATTENDED More than one too many 
conventions, luncheons, etc., at which the 
“honored guest” precedes his remarks by 
lauding the “common bond” between the 
press and education—both are “teachers.” 
The speaker, if he is an educator, then 
roundly scolds the press for doing a poor 
job of educating. The speaker, if he is a 
journalist, then roundly scolds education 
for doing a poor job of educating, 

It’s great fun, but to tell the truth, the 
only bonds are those between the speak- 
ers. Both don’t know what they’re talk- 
ing about, and both share a mutual 
professional distrust! There is no com- 
monality between the institutions of the 
press and education. They have different 
purposes and serye society in different 
ways. 


Control vs. Linkage 


The only similarity ilarity between the two 
institutions is that both are favorite tar- 
gets of keel-hauling, often emotionally 
violent, by both the conservative and lib- 
eral communities. Indeed, each speaker 
steps outside his institution and takes his 
critical tack from his membership in one 
of those two communities. The journali: 
more likely than not, follows the con- 
servative line: He resists change; he sus- 
pects the schools are “soft”; he wants ed- 
ucation to exert more social control over 
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the young. The educator, more likely 
than not, follows the liberal line: He 
wants change; he Suspects the press is a 
rigid agent for consensus; he believes that 
the printed word in the press has a nega- 
tive influence on readers. Most of the 
contemporary criticism of the mass media 
seemingly emanates from the liberal com- 
munity. 

If a democratic society is to remain 
Vigorous, its institutions require continual 
examination and criticism. But honest dis- 
cussion requires an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the specific roles of the 
various social institutions. I am taking 
advantage of the invitation of the editor 
to note some of the attributes of the role 
of the press in our society. (Perhaps an 
editor of a journalistic publication will 
some day return the compliment.) i 

The world outside our direct ken is 
what Walter Lippmann called “pictures 
in our heads.” As members of a complex 
society, we depend on the press in most 
cases and sometimes on the other mass 
media to bring us these “pictures.” Once 
these “pictures” are placed in the chan- 
nels of mass communication, however, 
they meet among readers a formidable, 
complex maze of blinders and filters. 
Each communication passes through a 
frame of reference made up of each in- 
dividual’s perceptual ability, emotional 


‘state, and value systems. The last is mark- 

edly influenced by the reader's mem- 

bership in primary and other social 
and institutions. 

The educator knows this kind of situa- 
tion well, especially when dealing with 
children from families with impoverished 
cultural backgrounds—nothing seems to 
get through! The point here is that the 
press is not the big hypodermic needle, 
providing, on a 1:1 ratio, one shot of con- 
tent to one measurable effect. The reader 
accepts the “picture” only if he wishes, 
consciously or otherwise. 

Moreover, the press has no absolute 
monopoly in the control of social be- 
havior as many liberals seem to fear. As 
long as man organizes for work, play, 
and other social activities, individuals will 
communicate among themselves, and 
their communications often will not coin- 
Cide or agree with those in the press (no 
more than any group of unruly under- 
graduates will agree with preachments 
from the dean of students). Mass com- 
munications either find acceptance or re- 
sistance among existing interpersonal and 
intragroup communications, or they set 
off a new series of discourse among in- 
dividuals and groups. A newspaper may 
cluck about teenage styles, but the kids 
will wear what the peer group dictates, 
often to the dismay of the schoolmarms 
and prudish editorial writers. 

Face-to-face communication is the most 
powerful communications medium; intra- 
group is second. I realize this statement 
1S not new. But if one accepts it, one can 
see more clearly the role of the press and 
other media: They link the individual and 
the groups of which he is a member into 
lar, ger communities. The mass media, by 
definition, seek audiences among the 
many publics, 

ass communications, however, do 
not create the community. The press 
only establishes itself after the commu- 


nity has developed an active social life; 
if the newspaper is viable, it acts as a 
mirror to its society. 

Debate and Identity 

All institutions, the press included, fit 
into the larger social structure and com- 
ply with the basic value systems. I glumly 
recognize that most of the uproar attend- 
ing major contempo. institutions 
stems from the difficulties in defining and 
interpreting values. I shall not enter into 
the province of other institutions; I only 
wish to speak of two basic social values 
relevant to the press. My authority for 
the first is de Tocqueville, who perceived 
over a century ago the two ingredients 
vital in a press serving a democratic so- 
ciety: conflict (or change) and consen- 
sus. Society needs consensus if it is to 
get its work done; it requires conflict lest 
the social structure decay. Both the lib- 
eral and the conservative have a role in 
the debate. 

The second value, inherent in a demo- 
cratic society, is the right of every citizen 
to seek and to find his own identity. No 
man shall be forever fixed in the status 
structure; no man shall be forced to re- 
tain membership in any institution. (I 
would say I really am referring to the 
“whole man’—if the very idea didn’t 
kick up so much dust.) 

To define his identity, the individual 
needs to know whether the institutions 
of which he is a member are progressing 
in an orderly fashion and are serving his 
needs. In case he seeks change, or wishes 
to participate in change, he needs to 
know how well other institutions are 
functioning. 

If the press serves as a link among 
groups, it also functions for the individ- 
ual reader as an informational source 
about his own institutions and the fate of 
the publics of other institutions. Thus, in 
a democratic society, the press provides 
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the individual with a span of understand- 
ing of the environment outside bis pri- 
mary control so that be can make individ- 
ual judgments about bis relationships with 
society. 

Despite some obscurationist and self- 
serving interpretations, the First Amend- 
ment, in my opinion, ntees the citi- 
zen free access to all ideas and knowledge 
about the welfare of all institutions. Es- 
sentially this means that the press, in 
order to uphold the democratic goals of 
change, consensus, and self-identity, must 
provide the reader with information al- 
lowing alternative courses of individual 
and cooperative decision. 

While the press generally subscribes to 
the larger goals of society, it does not 
have a license to define the means to these 
goals. The singular task of the press is 
communication. The editorial page, be it 
noted, no longer has any real weight. 

The press differs from other institu- 
tions of modern society in two important 
ways. First, it does not generate any 
values pertaining to the means by which 
its readers should achieve common goals. 
It transmits the values generated by other 
institutions. Second, the press structurally 
lies between all other institutions and the 
commonality, including the individual 
publics of the other institutions. 

Some Criticisms 

Much of the criticism of the press 
stems from its nature as an institution. 
Some of it is deserved. Whenever a news- 
paper allows itself to be captured by an- 
other institution, political, economic, or 
otherwise, whenever a member of a 
newspaper uses his position to transmit 
selected values to the exclusion of others, 
that newspaper is rendering incalculable 
disservice to its readers. 

Yet much of the criticism comes from 
elites and members of the intellectual 
community who desire either to keep 
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what they consider unsanctioned infor- 
mation away from their own and other 
publics or to implant their own values in 
the newspaper. There are two kinds of 
people in the world—those who want to 
get a story into the press and those who 
want to keep one out. Educational ad- 
ministrators are prominent in my list of 
offenders on both counts! 

I'll stipulate again that the press has 
many flaws—I know them only too well 
—and I shall indicate the major one later. 
But much of the criticism and the de- 
manded correctives—government Con- 
trol, a Hutchins-type board of elite over- 
seers, etc—are wrong and harmful. No 
one in a democratic society has the right 
to force his values down the throat of 
another person or institution. And if the 
press is to fulfill its function, it must re- 
main free of the values of other institu- 
tions, 

Let me digress: I sincerely believe that 
much of the difficulty experienced by 
education today stems from its advocacy 
of means, thus opening up the door to 
those who wish to implant their particu- 
lar value systems. Schools today are be- 
ing forced to concentrate on the bright 
youngster and to encourage him to pre- 
pare for technology. So severe is the pres- 
sure that education, for all intent, has 
become an agency of national policy. 
The role of the school suddenly has be- 
come constricted. The press should not 
be pressured into a similar position, for 
it is the foram of democratic discussion. 
The national policy, right or wrong, and 
how it impinges on all institutions, needs 
debate. 

“Why aren’t all papers like the New 
York Times?” This is the last querulous 
resort of most critics of the press. It be- 
trays a fundamental ignorance of the 
press, its circulation pattern, its relation- 
ship to its audience, and the nature of the 
mass audience. 


The Times has less than a 12 per cent 
share of the total weekday circulation of 
New York City’s 13 daily newspapers, 
and a good chunk of the Times's circula- 
tion is national. The Times basically is 
geared for a small, special audience in its 
major market, metropolitan New York. 
Moreover, the Times's slim profits come 
from pulp mills, not its news operation. 
No other city has a sufficiently large 
special public which can or will support 
an elite newspaper. The intellectual com- 
munity, after all, can’t even support the 
performing arts and is asking Congress 
to bail it out. 

The circulation pattern of the Ameri- 
can newspaper typically is vertical; that 
is, it serves many publics. Only New 
York City has a horizontal pattern. The 
Times is read by the high brow, the Mir- 
ror by the low brow, etc. Most papers 
strive conscientiously to serve a hetero- 
geneous readership. Unlike many school 
systems with elite schools, and unlike 
most districts with special classrooms, the 
newspaper can’t set aside editions or sec- 
tions for “graded” audiences. Invidious 
statistics don’t make sense in news opera- 
tions, anyway. But a survey by the Inter- 
national Press Institute and the American 
Institute of Public Opinion showed that 
a sample of American newspapers gave 
33-5 per cent of its news space to na- 
tional and international news (the favorite 
beef of the elite critics), but only 13.1 
per cent of available material was read! 
Moreover, less than 10 per cent of read- 
ers interviewed expressed dissatisfaction 
with news coverage. 

Most readers are satisfied with the 
press; most readers like it. Other institu- 
tions have elaborate systems of social 
controls and sanctions. But not the press. 
The press often passes along the admoni- 
tion and encouragement of others. The 
reader, if he pays attention, recognizes 
the source. Readers tend to regard their 


newspaper as a non-threatening, often 
friendly, institution. It has no frowning 
elders, no pontificating elite, no visibly 
punitive officials. Besides, if the news- 
paper should try to be an authority, the 
reader can read the comics or see what's 
on TV. 

During a recent trial of Tropic of Can- 
cer, a librarian appearing for the prosecu- 
tion told the court that no book can be 
literature “if it doesn't make man nobler 
or better.” No more mysteries? Adven- 
ture thrillers? Humor? Nothing but Up- 
lift? Nonsense! Of course not. The reader 
looks to books for what is useful to him 
as an individual at a particular moment. 
The same principle applies to the press. 
In the aggregate, readers are interested 
in content about the local community, 
content relating to personal problems 
(health, the pocketbook, etc.), and con- 
tent about people. 


W hat Is Content? 


It would be futile to seek an absolute 
definition of “information” in the mass 
media. What is information, what is en- 
tertainment, depends on the reader. Take 
lovelorn columns. Entertainment? Sure! 
But to many, the lovelorn columnist (no 
threatening social worker here) is a 
source of friendly counsel. Crime and 
murder trials? Horrible stuff! But from 
a well-written, dramatic story, one can 
learn more about the real workings of 
the law than from all the social studies 
courses combined. 

The only useful definition of content 
is psychological proximity—that is, con- 
tent which fits into the reader’s ken of 
reality, gives him what is useful to the 
roles he has (or perceives he has) in 
daily life, provides him with alternatives 
among existing institutions or between 
new and older elites, and grants him 
respite from environmentally-induced 
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tensions and unpleasant social predica- 
ments. 

Each person defines his own social role; 
each sees reality in his own terms. All 
readers respond to content which im- 
pinges on basic psychological forces, but 
there may be a wide disparity in lan- 
guage and comprehension. What is soci- 
ology in the New York Times may be 
sensationalism in the Daily News. When 
the mass media report the social arena, 
the intellectual responds by engaging 
himself in the conflict over issues, but 
other readers seek reassurance that “life 
does go on.” 

Most readers, I believe, seek through 
the mass media a participation in life. The 
democratic ego is committed to a love of 
life; it is a believer in the sentimentality 
of life. The democratic ego is suspicious 
of abstract issues, and it is, above all, 
fiercely anti-authoritarian. The mass me- 
dia inherently respond to mass audi- 
ences with an iconoclastic respect for 
major institutions (Is this not part of the 
liberal tradition?) with a terse, simple 
style, with names instead of issues, with 
drama instead of abstractions, with 
denotative rather than connotative dis- 
course. 

Tt is true that some persons, particularly 
intellectuals, distrust the response of the 
media. Some of their criticism stems from 
an argument over what story, what “pic- 
ture of the world outside,” should be 
communicated. Among the thousands 
upon thousands of daily events, which 
ones? All contemporary institutions are 
strained to the limit in their attempt to 
adjust to the complexities and confusions 
of contemporary society, The press, no 
exception, is hard put to it to meet the 
communication needs of its many pub- 
lics. One can be frustrated equally by 
under-communication and by over-com- 
munication. If people read all of what is 

available in the press, they would be 
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totally bewildered and confused, over- 
whelmed by over-communication. 


Press as Whipping Boy 


The content of the press ranges far 
and wide, from news of “consequence” 
to urban folk tales. The favorite content, 
since it appeals to most readers, is the 
human drama. But despite the often sten- 
torian display of the latter, the most fre- 
quent content is selected for the broad 
“middle” band of readers who share many 
overlapping roles. This material—for the 
taxpayer, the parent, the consumer, the 
voter, the employed, etc.—is useful to 
some, dull to others. But little of it is for 
the technician, the specialist, the re- 
searcher, or the intellectual. The intellec- 
tual and the others who say they are get- 
ting insufficient information forget that 
they have alternative sources if they 
would only pay for them. 

Much of the criticism comes from a 
frustration not related to the mass media. 
Not too long ago, social workers, librar- 
ians, and educators, among others, sing- 
ing praises of the Common Man, ad- 
vocated higher wages and shorter hours, 
which, among other things, would enable 
the “masses” to partake in all sorts of 
high cultural pursuits. Today, we know 
that the Common Man is spending his 
leisure time and money in other ways. 
And the mass media are blamed. 

But the mass media cannot accomplish 
what other institutions have failed to do 
any more than education realistically can 
take up the responsibilities of the family. 
Indeed, the press is dependent on the ed- 
ucational institution to provide it with a 
literate audience; if the schools fail, the 
press is helpless. The press cannot make 
any changes in its response to its audi- 
ences unless other institutions register 
their effects. The elevation of the content 
of a mass-circulation paper, such as the 
New York Daily News, attests, among 


other things, to an increase in the literacy 
of its readers. The rise in the circulation 
of the New York Times indicates that 
other institutions whetted an appetite for 
that newspaper's specialized content. 

The job of the press is not education, 
not preachment; it is to enable the reader 
to orient himself more fully to his en- 
vironment. To accomplish this task, the 
press needs to maintain independent sur- 
veillance for its many audiences over all 
aspects of social activity. Today, there 
are many powerful institutions which im- 
pinge on the daily lives of all of us. The 
press needs to be more than the tradi- 
tional watchdog of government; it needs 
to be a vigilant, although not necessarily 
noisy, watchdog of all major social in- 
stitutions. What the press selects for dis- 
semination depends on the active response 
of its audience—circulation. The health 
of its circulation inevitably depends on 
the press’s continual alertness in provid- 
ing its readers with the alternatives avail- 
able, among which they can exercise 
social and personal choices. 

The major flaw of the press is not its 
style of discourse or its failure to report 
everything that goes on in the world at 
large or the local community. The flaw 
in the press today lies in its failure to use 
vigorously an attribute for which, inci- 
dentally, it most often is censured—its 
great tradition of disturbing compla- 
cency, knocking heads, tipping apple 
carts, ripping false cloaks. The press’s 
Most prevalent weakness is its failure to 
be critical when criticism is most needed 
—its failure to see through false consen- 
Sus, to report the confusions, fumblings, 
failures, and downright prevarications of 
other institutions, The most serious 
charge to be leveled against the press is 
that it often fails to turn its reporters 
loose. The greatest lapse occurs when 
the press depends on other institutions to 
assume the duties of a watchdog. 


The Watchdog Function 


The failure of the press to act as an 
independent watchdog has made the 
members of society overly dependent on 
institutions which in their very nature 
evoke consensus, real or false, and which 
have elites dedicated to the status quo. 
This weakness restricts the reader’s free- 
dom of choice and hampers society’s 
need to discuss change. 

To be sure, some newspapers surrender 
to pressure groups. These papers even- 
tually die a living death; their readers 
laugh at them. But, as so often is the 
case, a newspaper prints an honest story, 
and other institutions and many pressure 
groups rise up in wrath and threaten sanc- 
tions. Advertisers are among the least of- 
fenders here. 

Let me retell a story. Several years ago, 
in the Midwest, a young, non-tenured 
high school history teacher read to his 
class a story from the New York Times 
about the role powerful corporations 
were playing in US foreign policy. The 
school superintendent received letters 
from angry, conservative parents and a 
personal visit from a spokesman of one 
of the offended corporations. He decided 
for his peace of mind to fire, quietly of 
course, the teacher. A reporter got wind 
of the story from somebody in the school 
system—not the teacher, who had no 
forewarning. But the community paper 
ignored the story: It’s a teapot tempest; 
it would upset too many people; it would . 
hurt business. (That paper is sick and a 
laughing stock. Further, the corporation 
didn’t advertise locally because the paper 
didn’t have enough circulation.) The 
nearby metropolitan paper, however, 
which dearly loves a good ruckus, printed 
the story. (It had and still has the ads 
of the corporation; its circulation is ex- 
cellent.) The teacher's job was saved be- 
cause a few indignant citizens and the 
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setting the voters just before a school 
bond election. 

The local paper never carried a line 
about the Timmes-reading teacher—or the 
school bond election, because that was 
too controversial, too. The metropolitan 
paper still covers the school system; the 
board and the superintendent still charge 
sensationalism, and the liberal community 
still asks why it isn’t like the New York 
Times. 


CHARLES R. WRIGHT 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The dilemma of education 
through mass communication’ 


Untess I AM Grossty mistaken, there is 
—and usually can be—little popular edu- 
cation through mass communication. Un- 
der current conditions, the educational 
benefits of mass communication will re- 
main small in quantity and questionable 
in meaning, despite occasional instances 
of apparently successful educational ven- 
tures in the mass media and in spite of the 
promises, hopes, and intentions of more 
Optimistic mass communicators, educa- 
tors, and reformers. 
è At least, I shall argue, this conclusion 
is true for a modern democratic society, 
such as the United States, in which uni- 
versal public education is a practical ac- 
complishment and in which the mass me- 
dia operate as relatively free enterprises 
under a libertarian philosophy. As a 
working hypothesis, the argument also 
pay. apply to many other Western and 
modern” societies with similar political, 
educational, and communication institu- 
tions, The educational functions of mass 
communication may be quite different in 
Societies with other than democratic po- 
litical and social institutions or in societies 
which are less “developed” or in societies 


*It is my pl i 
pleasure to acknowledge an in- 
debtedness to Professors I. L. Kandel, H. H. 
“ares M. E. W. Goss, and R. J. Murphy 
T their critical readings of the paper—CRW 


that are “emerging” into new nations and 
experiencing vast political, economic, and 
social changes—a point that has been 
stressed recently by Herbert Hyman at 
a national conference on communications 
and political developments (6). Our at- 
tention, however, is directed primarily to 
the situation in the United States, where 
the mass media are available to a greater 
proportion of the population than any- 
where else in the world. 

At the outset, it is necessary to make 
clear that my conclusion is not based 
upon the contemporary intellectuals’ dis- 
dain for popular culture, or upon a con- 
cern over the current proportions of 
media time and space devoted to enter- 
tainment or other non-educational ac- 
tivities, or upon any suspicions about the 
motives and intentions of persons respon- 
sible for the content of our mass com- 
munications. Rather, it seems to me, the 
failure of the mass media to function 
more successfully as educational agencies 
is in part a sociological problem that can 
be understood in terms of the nature of 
the institutions themselves. An explana- 
tion—by no means the only one—can be 
found by examining the nature of edu- 
cation, mass communication, and the pop- 
ular audience. A complete sociological 
analysis would require far more theory 


eee | 


and evidence than are available at the 
moment, but the beginnings of an analy- 
sis can be made. The discussion here is 


restricted to mass communica- 
tions and excludes media 


The Nature of Education 


There is no doubt that learn 
something about their culture from the 
mass media. But is this educational? Nu- 
merous authorities agree that to educate 
means more than to inform and instruct 
an individual about his society's culture, 
although this is an important part of the 
educational process. Democratic educa- 
tion also tries to equip the individual with 
the intellectual outlook and skills that 
will give him the power to think inde- 

ly, enable him to relate bits of 
ormation to one another and to larger 
bodies of thought, and give him the free- 
dom to draw rational conclusions and to 
cts 
i purposes of education 
—cultural transmission and intellectual 
development—have been succintly noted 
recently by Isaac Kandel (9). 


The transmission of the cultural herit- 
age of a group from one generation to an- 
other is a universal purpose of education. 
It is obvious that a common language of 
discourse and common objects of social 


tural heritage, there is another purpose 
E ee set before themselves in 
lishing and organizing a system 
education, and that is the exiting of ee 
who have the ability to interpret, enrich, 
and adapt that heritage to new needs and 
to changing conditions as they may arise, 
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Ie can be argued that from the standpoint 
of a political democracy, which implies 
the ultimate political responsibility of all 
citizens to exercise the power of choice 
and decision, proper education cannot 
consist of the former goal without the 
latter. 

Even the process of cultural transmis- 
sion needs qualification if it is to be used 
to describe education. Only in the most 
limited sense can we regard the learning 
of isolated facts about the culture as a 
mark of an educated person. It is not 
sufficient that students know that two 
plus two equals four, that there are thirty 
days in September, that John F. Kennedy 
is the President of the United States, that 
we drive our automobiles on the right 
hand side of the road, or any of nearly 
countless other facts about our society. 
An encyclopedia or an electronic com- 
puting machine could store such infor- 
mation more easily than the average stu- 
dent, but it would not be educated. To 
be educated regarding the items in one’s 
culture involves more than rote learning. 
It means collating such matters, fitting 
them into a framework of existing knowl- 
edge, raising significant questions. In 
short, to be educated means to have a 
disciplined mind. 

Jacques Barzun (2) has hinted at this 
definition. “Education,” he writes, “comes 
from within; it is a man’s own doing, or 
rather it happens to him—sometimes be- 
cause of the teaching he has, sometimes 
in spite of it.” Barzun avoids a precise 
definition of education and prefers to ex- 
amine the nature of teaching. At one 
point he draws the following analogy: 


... the teaching impulse goes something 
like this: A fellow aang is puz- 
zled or stymied. He wants to open a door 
or spell “accommodate.” The would-be 
helper has two choices. He can open the 
door, spell the word; or he can show his 
pupil how to do it for himself. The sec- 


‘ond way is harder and rakes more time, 
a strong instinct in the born teacher 
fer it. It seems somehow 
‘tum an accident into an opportunity 
for t creation, The raw ma- 
el i what the learner can do, and upon 
the teacher-artist builds by the famil- 
process of taking apart and puttin 
prae. He must break down A ga aa 

ing situation into simpler bits 
and the beginner in the right order 
from one bit to the next. 


We believe, then, as a working con- 
c that education is an enterprise de- 
© voted at least to both the effective trans- 
mission of culture to the members of the 
"society (especially the young, but not 
_ excluding adults) and the development 
of the individual’s capacities for inde- 

pendent thought and creative intellectual 
activity. 


Mass Communication 
__ Mass communication is communication 
“directed toward relatively large and 
_ heterogeneous audiences that are anony- 
mous to the communicator. Messages are 
_ transmitted publicly; are timed to reach 
_ Most of the audience quickly, often si- 
‘Multaneously; and usually are meant to 
- transient rather than permanent re- 
_ Cords, Finally, the communicator tends 
to be or to operate within a complex 
formal organization that may involve 
great expense” (78). Modern technology 
has made this form of communication 
j Eae through such media as mass cir- 
ulation newspapers, radio, television, 
and others, Thus, the presence of mass 
media is a necessary condition for mass 
_ ommunication in any society. The for- 
= Mal organization of these media and their 
Operation as social institutions, however, 
Vary considerably from society to soci- 
ety. Furthermore, the philosophies under 
_ Which the media carry out their basic 
Activities of communication (including 
_ the distribution of news, editorializing, 


transmitting culture, and entertainment) 
also va 


ry. 

At least four theories of how various 
societies expect the media to function 
have been recently identified and ana- 
lyzed in an award winning volume, Four 
Theories of the Press, by Siebert, Peter- 
son, and Schramm (75). These philos- 
ophies are (a) Soviet-Communist, (b) 
Libertarian, (c) Social Responsibility, 
and (d) Authoritarian. This is not the 
place to go into the details of each sys- 
tem. I will simply note, at the risk of 
over-simplification, that in the United 
States and most other Western democ- 
racies, the mass media operate primarily 
under the Libertarian theory, al 
they are also influenced somewhat by the 
Social Responsibility theory. Under the 
Libertarian theory, there is an emphasis 
upon the freedom of the mass media, 
especially from governmental control, 
although some governmental restrictions 
may exist as well as occasional govern- 
ment regulation and operation of the me- 
dia. Nor is this the place to go into the 
consequences of each theory of the press. 
It need only be noted that, with some 
exceptions, the mass media under the 
Libertarian philosophy have developed 
into relatively free organizations, sepa- 
rate from each other, from the state, and 
from other basic institutions engaged in 
socialization such as the schools, churches, 
and the family. 

It seems to me that mass communicated 
materials fail as educational enterprises 
precisely because they operate in isola- 
tion from the larger framework of an 
educational program. Each mass com- 
municated effort at popular education 
appears as a specific event, only rarely 
connected with similar events within the 
same medium, even less likely to be inte- 
grated with materials in a different me- 
dium or to capitalize upon the cumula- 
tive socialization of the audience member 
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through other major agencies of educa- 
tion, especially the schools. For the most 
part, our current mass communicated 

education offers bits of informa- 
tion about the culture, or occasional 
presentations from the fine arts, or instruc- 
tions for specific tasks (e.g., home-mak- 
ing, cooking). One seldom finds these 
events correlated, and the entire venture 
lacks the character of an integrated, dis- 
ciplined educational experience, The 
audience member for such presentations 
—be he reader, listener, or viewer—is 
rarely called upon to work at learning, 
nor is he “instructed” in the manner de- 
scribed by Barzun. Neither is he en- 
couraged to integrate and use the new 
materials in such a way as to lead to new 
intellectual experiences and enhance his 
personal power for creative thought and 
action. In short, while bits of the culture 
are undoubtedly transmitted to the mass 
audience, both inadvertently and inten- 
tionally, these occurrences are better la- 
beled quasi-educational than educational. 
Their limitations as educational activities 
are analogous to the shortcomings of pub- 
lic lectures to women’s clubs—shortcom- 
ings colorfully underscored by Barzun 
(2): 


The great instrument of, shall I call it, 
“popular teaching,” is of course the pub- 
lic lecture. Before the movies and the 
radio, it rivaled the theater and the church 
as sources of entertainment. . . . (But) 
poraa teaching was always the unsatis- 

actory thing it is now. The prince of 
lecturers, Michael Faraday, put his finger 
on the trouble when he was asked what 
he could assume that the audience knew: 
“Nothing.” 

This is what keeps the devotees of lec- 
tures from being students—and from 
learning anything. They know nothing, 
not individually but as a group. . . . The 
lecturer cannot take anything for granted; 
he wears himself out building on sand . . : 
(What he offers) has no links with any- 
thing else... 
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The lack of links not simply with 
anything else, but more particularly with 
an in body of knowledge or the 
cumulative educational venture is what, 
it seems to me, saps the mass mediated 
p of their educational power. 
Need this be the case? To a certain ex- 
tent the situation is inevitable insofar as 
our mass media operate as free enter- 
prises, separated as much as possible from 
other public institutions and from one 
another. Our society prefers arrange- 
ments this way in order to meet other 
values of our democracy. 


Totalitarian Contrast 


In a totalitarian system things can be 
different. There the mass media are of- 
ten closely integrated with other social 
institutions engaged in the socialization of 
the individual into the official ideology of 
the society. An apt illustration is the 
highly centralized, tightly controlled, 
ideologically directed mass communica- 
tion system of the Soviet Union. Analy- 
ses of this system are available in recent 
works of Inkeles (7), Inkeles and Bauer 
(8), Siebert, Peterson, and Schramm (75), 
and others. Under the communist theory 
of mass communications, the newspapers, 
radio, television, and other mass media 
are organized and operated to serve the 
Communist Party in its education of the 
masses, in keeping with the concept of 
Party leadership emphasized by Lenin in 
earlier days. According to Leninist phi- 
losophy, the Party has a clear duty to 
lead the proletariat, to raise their general 
cultural level, and to guide them toward 
their social, economic, and political “des- 
tiny.” Thus, the mass media are regarded 
primarily as instruments for achieving 
the Party’s goals (77). Under such a sys- 
tem, it is comparatively easy to coordi- 
nate propaganda in the classroom with 
propaganda in the mass media. 


Our society’s commitment to a demo- 
cratic philosophy requires that the mass 
media remain relatively free from gov- 
emment censorship, direction, and con- 
trol. Furthermore, the historical develop- 
ment of our communication systems has 
led to a sizeable number of relatively in- 
dependent mass media organizations op- 
erating as commercial enterprises primar- 
ily devoted to the mass distribution of 
news and entertainment rather than gov- 
ernment propaganda, agitation, or inten- 
sive education. We cannot allow a 
centralized authority to force mass com- 
municated programs to be integrated into 
an educational pattern, either among 
themselves or in conjunction with our 
public schools and other social institu- 
tions. To the extent that, when left alone, 
the independent mass media fail to meet 
conditions for efficient transmission of 
the culture, we must sacrifice some of 
the media’s educational power. 

But the sacrifice is not without posi- 
tive consequences. For although the to- 
talitarian system can maximize the mass 
media’s power to indoctrinate, it seems 
much less likely to achieve the second 
objective stressed by democratic educa- 
tion, that of enhancing the individual citi- 
zen’s powers for independent and crea- 
tive thought. We would agree with 
Meerloo (73) that among the goals of 
education is the improvement of the qual- 
ity of living and thinking. Our society’s 
Commitment to a democratic and egali- 
tarian philosophy requires that the op- 
portunity both for learning about the 
culture and for intellectual development 
be available to citizens of all social strata. 
Consequently, these two educational 
goals are implicitly built into our concept 
of public education. We would not want 
the one at the cost of the other. 

I believe, then, that the major tasks of 
education in our democracy must be the 
responsibilities of social institutions other 


than the mass media. But to assign a minor 
role to the mass media is not to dismiss 
their educational functions entirely, On 
the contrary, a significant question re- 
mains as to how the media may be used 
more effectively without abandoning our 
traditional commitment to their freedom 
of operation and without resorting to a 
totalitarian type of control. 


Plural Audiences 


Certain clues toward a solution of the 
dilemma come from the nature of the 
popular audience as depicted in a variety 
of research findings. From one point of 
view, many of these findings give addi- 
tional insight into why the mass media 
fail to be more successful as instruments 
for education. But the same data can be 
re-interpreted to suggest how the condi- 
tions for at least modest educational suc- 
cess might be met. 

We must begin by noting that there is 
no mass audience, despite the literary 
critics’ tendency to speak of the users 
of the mass media as if they were homo- 
geneous. True, the size of media audi- 
ences is usually massive, and in many 
countries the mass of the public has ac- 
cess to and makes use of the media. In 
the United States, for example, approxi- 
mately 9 out of every 10 adults read at 
least one newspaper on a more-or-less 
regular basis; about 6 out of 10 adults 
read magazines regularly; 8 out of 10 are 
radio listeners, and ọ out of 10 watch 
television (16). Obviously, there is con- 
siderable overlapping among media audi- 
ences, Nevertheless, the composition of 
the audience varies from medium to 
medium and from one form of content 
to another within each medium. For ex- 
ample, men are more likely than women 
to be newspaper readers; college educated 
persons are more likely to be regular 
magazine readers than are adults with 
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less formal education, and young peo- 
ple are more likely than others to be 
movie fans. I cite these facts simply to 
forestall our popular tendency to think 
in terms of the audience. Nevertheless, 
in the argument which follows, we are 
forced by considerations of space to gen- 
eralize about audience characteristics, 
leaving aside most exceptions and quali- 
fiers. 

One reason why the mass media fail to 
have a greater educational effect than 
they do is that most people consciously 
use them primarily for entertainment and 
news rather than for education. The 
learning that takes place through ex- 
posure to the mass media is more often 
an unanticipated by-product of enter- 
tainment. Consider television. Schramm, 
Lyle, and Parker (74) have found that 
during his first sixteen years of life, the 
average American child spends as much 
time viewing television as he does attend- 
ing school. Yet their extensive research 
reveals that “most of a child’s learning 
from television . . . is incidental learn- 
ing . . . that takes place when a viewer 
goes to television for entertainment and 
stores up certain items of information 
without seeking them.” On the other 
hand, in a recent survey (7) of high 
school students’ attitudes and knowledge 
about Jews and Nazism, respondents were 
asked from what source they had gotten 
most of what they know about Nazism 
and Nazi Germany. The students men- 
tioned each of the mass media far less of- 
ten than courses in school or books, (The 
media were, however, selected more fre- 
quently than parents or friends as sources 
of such information). Despite occasional 
negative findings, however, the balance 
of research evidence suggests a consid- 
erable amount of incidental learning of 
bits of information, values, and attitudes 
from the mass media, not only by chil- 
dren but by adults. 
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Self-selection 


Another cause of failure is selective 
exposure. Given freedom of choice, audi- 
ences are self-selective. People tend to 

themselves to communications 
which they believe will be interesting 
and will confirm their own points of 
view, experience, and opinions. Con- 
versely, persons tend not to select— 
sometimes deliberately to avoid—mass 
communication that they think will not 
interest them or will conflict with their 
views. While self-selection of this sort is, 
of course, a tendency and not an abso- 
lute law of behavior, numerous studies 
have demonstrated that selective expo- 
sure is a major factor in the failure of 
mass media campaigns and efforts aimed 
at informing, instructing, or educating 
the public. 

One consequence of selective exposure 
is that the general public, the target of 
many mass media educational campaigns, 
simply chooses not to pay attention. At 
the same time, there tends to be a heavy 
overlap, a bunching, of people paying 
attention to similar kinds of content in 
any of the mass media. Paul Lazarsfeld 
(11) commented on this tendency more 
than a decade ago and offered an explana- 
tion in terms of the audience’s interests, 
motives, and social characteristics, Laz- 
arsfeld observed that not only are people 
likely to select content that appeals to 
them, but they are inclined to seek simi- 
lar materials from several media. People 
are less likely to search for new experi- 
ences in the mass media than to look “for 
a repetition and an elaboration of their 
old experiences into which they can more 
easily project themselves.” Insofar as peo- 
ple’s prior experiences are determined by 
their social roles, statuses, and group 
memberships, we are likely to find high 
Correlations between media behavior and 
such primary characteristics as age, sex 


and educational background. 

Because of audience selectivity, certain 
kinds of people are attracted to commu- 
nications that are more “serious” than 
light, more instructive or educational 
than entertaining. These people usually 
constitute the audiences for serious ma- 
terial regardless of medium. For exam- 
ple, in a nationwide survey of radio lis- 
teners, Lazarsfeld and Kendall (72) 
found that such programs as public af- 
fairs forums and classical music (as dis- 
tinguished from comedies and popular 
music) appeal more to older persons and 
people with more formal education. At 
the same time, listeners to one kind of 
serious program (classical music) are also 
likely to prefer others (discussions of 
public affairs). Another national sur- 
vey shows that extensive readers of the 
science news in newspapers are not only 
more likely to be heavy readers of news 
in general, but particularly of foreign 
news, national political news, and medi- 
cal news( in contrast to such other con- 
tent as comics, society news, and crime 
news). The science reader is pictured as 
a “cosmopolitan, intellectual sort” (76). 
Here too, many people who obtain news 
about science from the newspaper are 
also likely to recall scientific news car- 
tied on another medium—radio, televi- 
Sion, or magazines. And exposure to 
Scientific news is related to social charac- 
istics, especially educational background, 
with the result that people with only 
grade school educations are much less 
likely to recall science news extensively 
than are college educated adults. 

The relation between prior formal ed- 
ucation and preference for serious “edu- 
cational” content in the mass media has 
been underscored also in recent studies of 
people who enroll in university adult ed- 
ucation programs. First, it is evident that 
the audiences for such activities as study- 
discussion programs already have a 


higher level of education than the gen- 
eral population. To illustrate, a recent 
survey of discussion group participants 
in three communities in southern Cali- 
fornia indicates that nearly 8 out of every 
10 persons enrolled in the program had 
schooling beyond the high school level. 
Indeed, 6 out of every 10 had college 
degrees, and several had graduate or pro- 
fessional degrees (70). Similar findings 
have been obtained by researchers else- 
where (3, 4). Second, these adults are also 
more likely than the general population 
to use the mass media for serious pur- 
poses. In the California survey, for in- 
stance, the participants read more books 
and periodicals than average, tended to 
read more serious material, and watched 
specified “cultural or educational” tele- 
vision programs, even in an area lacking 
an educational TV station (zo). 


Perception of the Media 

It is tempting to “explain” the corre- 
lation between prior education and pref- 
erence for serious communication con- 
tent by reference to learned skills. This 
seems most obvious when treating the 
printed media, where the greater reading 
skills developed through formal school- 
ing permit persons with more formal 
education to comprehend the text more 
easily. Learned skills may also affect one’s 
ability to follow certain content in the 
spectator media of radio and television. 
But this is only a partial explanation, 
bearing primarily on the ability to un- 
derstand fairly high levels of technical, 
intellectual, or artistic presentation. It 
does not seem to be a general explanation 
unless we are to judge our system of 
public schooling a complete failure— 
which I do not. There is a broad spec- 
trum of serious communication content 
that the average eee be ei 
to with varying degrees of effort. 
Surely a thes in which 97% of the 
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population are literate, we must assume 
that most people can follow news and 
discussions about public affairs, science, 
and other serious matters even if only a 
smaller percentage can understand highly 
technical work in these subjects. 

Even if we grant that the communica- 
tion skills of the audience account for the 
acceptance or rejection of certain levels 
of serious communications, the public’s 
more general preference for popular over 
serious content goes beyond this. Such 
selectivity relates directly to the con- 
scious personal and social definitions of 
the functions of the media and the grati- 
fications they provide. As we have noted, 
research shows that the bulk of the pop- 
ulation defines the mass media chiefly as 
instruments for entertainment and news; 
only occasionally do people turn to the 
media for instruction, and only rarely 
for education in the formal sense. 

But lest we end on an unnecessarily 
pessimistic note, let me point up certain 
favorable factors and speculate on some 
ways in which the prospects for educa- 
tion through mass media can be im- 
proved. This improvement, of course, 
must be accomplished without sacrific- 
ing our democratic concepts of the pur- 
poses of education and the value of inde- 
pendent communications media. 


A Ray of Hope 

First, the description here of the mass 
audience presents only the broad, general 
picture. Despite the fact that most audi- 
ence members favor popular over serious 
content, there is a sizeable minority who 
not only prefer the serious content, 
but who would like to have more of 
it. Furthermore, this latent desire for 
more serious programing is not re- 
stricted to persons with college educa- 
tion (although a higher proportion of 
such persons are likely to express such 
desires). For example, Lazarsfeld and 
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Kendall estimated that adults with grade 
school and high school education repre- 
sent about two-thirds of the total market 
for serious radio programs in the late 
1940s (72). The recent Michigan sur- 
vey (16) reports that about half the 
adults with only grade school education 
not only read some or all of the scientific 
news in their newspapers but want at 
least as much of the same kind of news in 
the future; about 6 out of 10 persons 
with some high school education express 
the same desire, along with 7 out of 10 
high school graduates and 8 out of 10 
persons who have gone to college. It 
seems reasonable to conclude that in the 
future mass communications could acti- 
vate these large latent audiences by pro- 
viding more serious programs and pub- 
licizing them more vigorously. 

In addition, it is possible that the pub- 
lic definition of the proper uses of 
the mass media can be changed—not 
necessarily to the exclusion of their 
entertainment functions, which might be 
undesirable, but at least to the extent of 
increasing the conscious use of the media 
for quasi-educational and educational 
purposes. The audience’s definition of 
the proper use of the media is in part a 
function of the social roles of the indi- 
vidual. We know, for example, that 
women, who play the role of opinion 
leaders in fashions, seek out pertinent 
fashion news. Persons in high govern- 
mental offices use the media to keep 
abreast of world affairs. Certain children 
turn to newspapers for news and infor- 
mation relevant to their studies. Thus, 
the media play an important function in 
helping the individual perform one or 
another of his social roles. Future educa- 
tional programs aimed at these special- 
ized audiences have a greater likelihood 
of success, 

There is also social differentiation in 
communications behavior based on cul- 


tural definitions as to how the media 
ought to be used by various kinds of peo- 
ple, how their leisure time ought to be 
spent, what kinds of activities and inter- 
ests they ought to have. These social dif- 
ferences exist even among persons of 
equivalent educational background. For 
example, consider the different uses of 
the mass media by men and women. A 
higher percentage of men than women 
of the same educational level are exten- 
sive readers about science. Many surveys 
have shown men to be more interested 
than women in political news and discus- 
sions in the mass media. Numerous other 
instances could be cited. Such differences 
in the use of the mass media cannot be ex- 
plained by reference to inherent charac- 
teristics of the two sexes. Rather, com- 
munications behavior reflects differences 
in motivation, interests, and conduct that 
have been prescribed as socially accept- 
able in our culture. In the present in- 
stances, the prescriptions differ for men 
and women. 

Communications behavior is, in short, 
learned behavior; as such it is a product 
of the on-going process of socialization 
from childhood through adult life. For 
example, in a study of political socializa~ 
tion Hyman (5) presents evidence of the 
differential interest of boys and girls in 
mass media accounts of public affairs, 
differences that are precursors to their 
different adult interests in politics. Thus, 
the individual's likelihood of exposure to 
serious or educational mass media is sig- 
nificantly affected by his prior education 
at the hands of parents, teachers, friends, 
and others, 


The Schools’ Role 


To the extent that the use of mass 
media for serious “educational” purposes 
is a learned phenomenon, our schools can 
take steps to improve it. Not only can the 
schools increase the individual's desire to 


use his leisure to extend his education, 
but they also can provide the proper 
training to permit him to convert se- 
lected exposure to the mass media into 
genuine educational experiences, That is, 
they can instruct him in how to use the 
media to build upon the intellectual dis- 
ciplines which he has acquired in a more 
formal setting, so that he not merely 
reads more but relates what he reads to 
what he already knows, relates one piece 
of information to others, fits artistic and 
cultural presentations into a proper 
framework for understanding and appre- 
ciation of the artist’s work—in short, de- 
velops his own intellectual powers. This 
preparation is a serious responsibility for 
the schools in a society in which there is 
a steady increase in adult leisure time 
and a mounting competition among mass 
media for his attention: Kandel (9) 
notes this responsibility: 

Another objective of the prolongation 
of education, whether compulsory or 
after formal schooling has been com- 
pleted, is preparation for the proper use 
of leisure. . . . Educational institutions 
. . . have assumed the task of providing 
the kind of preparation that would meet 
the needs of youth and adults for leisure- 
time activities. . . . 

The task imposed upon educators and 
teachers is to develop standards of criti- 
cism and taste which in the long run may 
lead to an improvement in the quality of 
the visual and aural programs available. 
At the same time, there is some danger 
that reading may be displaced by these 
new devices, To avert this danger is an 
obligation which schools must undertake. 


Operators of the mass media, of course, 
share this social responsibility. It is not 
enough that they succeed in activating 
the latent audience for serious content 
and increase the exposure to such pro- 
grams. Providing more serious content 1s 
necessary but not sufficient. Serious pro- 
grams often fail to provide the minimum 
conditions to qualify as educational ex- 
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periences rather than isolated quasi-edu- 
cational events. One illustration of what 
can be done must suffice here. Barzun 
(2) provides it in an earlier criticism of 
radio programing: 
What is unfortunate is that no efforts 
have been made by the radio industry to 
capitalize on the public’s habit of 
listening. I am thinking of course about 
“educational” p Io ABY treating 
such programs exclusively as “shows 
which must appeal chiefly to the new 
listener, the value of cumulative effect is 
lost, and the old listeners are cheated of 
legitimate pleasure and profit. It is pos- 
sible, I am convinced, to make such a pro- 
gram truly educational by establishing a 
real progression from topic to topic—not 
so tight-knit as in a regular course, but 
comparable to, let us say, the effect of a 
book of essays from the same hand. 


What Barzun observed for radio in the 
1940s also applies to the mass media to- 
day. It behooves us, especially social sci- 
entists and educators, to investigate and 
make explicit the minimum conditions 
for success in mass media educational un- 
dertakings. We cannot wisely ignore the 
educational implications of activities for- 
mally outside our educational institutions. 
I would agree with Kandel (9) that “it 
is the function of all concerned with ed- 
ucation to be aware of ‘the things out- 
side the schools, for they are the forces 
that determine the character of educa- 
tion.” 
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Never before have men had such a ca- 
pacity to become informed about each 
other and their universe. Or, perhaps, 
never before have those who control the 
media of communication had access to 
such huge audiences. To what extent 
does this revolution in the means of com- 
munication imply a potential partner- 
ship between education and the press, 
TV, and radio, and to what extent does 
it represent a debasing of the culture by 
encouraging an appeal to its lowest 
levels? 

This topic is properly the subject of 
hot debate, and it is dealt with this 
month by three highly qualified men. 
Dr. Bernard Berelson, director of the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research at 
Columbia University, has long been con- 
cerned with the sociology of mass com- 
munication, although he took time off 
from this enterprise to do his provocative 
study of Graduate Education in the 
United States, for which Record-readers 
may know him best. Dr. Walter Gieber, 
a néwspaperman turned college profes- 
sor, is a member of the journalism fac- 
ulty at the University of California and 
a frequent contributor of research re- 
ports to such publications as the Journal- 
ism Quarterly. Another Californian, Dr. 
Charles Wright, a ucta sociologist, is the 
author of the recent Mass Communica- 
tion. The disagreements and points of 
commonality among these contributors 
should leave all of us more knowledge- 
able about the relationship between edu- 
cation and the mass media. 

But those concerned with education 
are preoccupied with communication at 
another level. How can students be 
taught to write with clarity and under 
the discipline of logic? Dr. Josephine 
Miles, Berkeley poet, literary critic, and 
enthusiastic teacher of English composi- 
tion, insists that the basic requirement 
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lies in clarifying the “use of reason” in 
human affairs. Dr. Miles’s most recent 
book is The Poem. 

Communication also bears on our ex- 
panding network of relationships with 
other countries, relationships that may 
mean the difference between peace and 
war, freedom and slavery. Norman 
Cousins, widely respected editor of the 
Saturday Review, discusses with us the 
communication of attitudes in his “Can 
Cultures Coexist?” If Mr. Cousins is con- 
cerned with the kinds of attitudes we 
transmit internationally, Ward More- 
house, secretary of The Asia Society, is 
concerned, with equal cogency, about 
the attitudes we are cultivating at home 
with respect to our “new” neighbors in 
Africa and the Orient who merit our 
friendship simply because they are wor- 
thy and contributory partners in the 
human adventure. 

Domestically, a specific issue in com- 
munication has to do with whether we 
should or should not teach communism 
in the public schools. Here we are privi- 
leged to be April witnesses to a kind of 
family argument. Mr, James Rorty, the 
well known writer who once was deeply 
involved in American communism, ar- 
gues that our political sophistication 
depends upon making knowledge of 
communism an integral part of our cur- 
riculum, His son, Dr. Richard Rorty, 
professor of philosophy at Princeton, 
agrees but doubts that our society will 
permit our doing an effective job. 

Finally, communication specifically 
within education is the subject of this 
month’s essay-review by Dr. Richard B. 
Lewis, director of audio-visual services at 
San Jose State College. An author of one 
of the most widely used texts in the AV 
field, Dr. Lewis has sound words to speak 
on the use of educational television. 
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NORMAN COUSINS 
Saturday Review, New York City 


Can cultures coexist? 


As SCHOOLCHILDREN, most of us learned 
a battles-and-treaties version of history 
that made the world’s nations and major 
cultures seem like so many playground 
bullies, short-tempered and jealous of 
their prerogatives. This view was hardly 
contradicted when we went on to classes 
in general science, for here again con- 
tention seemed king. Under the micro- 
scope we saw swarms of animalcules 
tumbling through the water, ramming, 
sideswiping, and devouring each other; 
on the macroscopic level, too, we were 
told, animals and plants evolve only at the 
expense of their fellows; and through the 
telescope we saw that the cosmos, far 
from being peaceful and orderly, is a 
restless, exploding chaos. 

I expect that many readers of these 
lines are protesting at this point, “But 
you have been describing the doctrine of 
social Darwinism, which is by now a 
dead horse!” Unfortunately, it is no such 
thing. Social Darwinism may have been 
demolished or modified to the satisfac- 
tion of many social scientists, but the doc- 
trine lives on in the popular imagination 
like a persistent fever. In fact, there seems 
to be a direct correlation between an af- 
finity for this doctrine and strong doubts 
about the idea of long-term coexistence. 

This opposition of basic outlooks ac- 
counts partly, I would submit, for the 
fact that men of equal intelligence can 
analyze the same set of events and arrive 
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at quite different conclusions about the 
prospects for coexistence. Since I be- 
lieve that long-term coexistence is pos- 
sible, I should like, therefore, to discuss 
my outlook on two levels: (z) the main 
elements which distinguish my view 
from that of the social Darwinists, and 
(2) the practical steps by which a co- 
existence-centered view can be made to 
replace the social Darwinist view. 


Mutual Aid 


A pioneer writer on the concepts I 
refer to was the Russian philosopher and 
nonviolent anarchist, Prince Piotr Kro- 
potkin, who in 1903 published Mutual 
Aid: A Factor of Evolution (4). This 
profound, vivaciously written collection 
of essays attacked the extension into hu- 
man affairs of Darwin’s ideas about clash, 
conflict, and the survival of the fittest in 
nature. Kropotkin held that cooperation, 
coexistence, and symbiosis are evolu- 
tionary factors just as important as clash 
and deprivation. One need not share all of 
Kropotkin’s anarchist views to be struck 
by his arguments against the misapplica- 
tion in the social realm of Darwin’s evo- 
lutionary conclusions from biological 
data. In his writings over the past decade, 
Professor Ashley Montagu has summed 
up modern research findings which 
strongly support Kropotkin’s conten- 
tions. For example, Montagu shows that 
one-celled creatures came up the evolu- 


tionary ladder not by warring on each 
other bit by forming mutually beneficial 
clusters. Thus, humans and animals may 
be thought of as cell-clusters in an ad- 
vanced state of interdependency. Neither 
Kropotkin nor Montagu argues that there 
is in nature no competitive struggle for 
existence, but both would hold that the 
most significant evolutionary advances 
have come about when natural conditions 
permitted cooperation instead of neces- 
sitating clash. 

“Tt was not that the natural selection- 
ists denied the existence of co-opera- 
tion,” Professor Montagu (5) points out, 
“but that they passed it by and neglected 
it in favor of a crass competition.” Simi- 
larly, Professor W. C. Allee (7) has ob- 
served, “Today, as in Darwin’s time, the 
average biologist apparently thinks of a 
natural selection which acts primarily on 
egoistic principles, and intelligent think- 
ers in other fields, together with the 
much-cited man in the street, cannot be 
blamed for taking the same point of 
view.” 

If Everyman inadvertently entertains 
half-truths about life on the primordial 
level, how much more egregiously is he 
misinformed about cooperation and con- 
flict among primitive and prehistoric 
men? I know that in my youth life 
among such peoples was pictured as an 
Insensate round of intertribal wars and 
organized deadly assaults. As Stanton Co- 
blentz (2) puts it, “... we may note that 
all evidence opposes the colorful view 
of Paleolithic man as a slinger of spears 
and a wielder of clubs in organized raids 
upon his fellow man. ... Everything we 
have learned of these ‘children of nature’ 
makes it reasonable to suppose that the 
Old Stone Age was actually a time of 
peace.” Coblentz goes on to give instances 
of ‘contemporary peoples—among them 
the Eskimos, the Bushmen of South 
Africa, and the Sakai of the Malay Pen- 


insula—who do not engage in organized 


warfare, 

Anthropologist Margaret Mead has 
also discussed peaceful primitive cul- 
tures, making the point that warfare is 
an invention, like writing or the cook- 
ing of food; it is, she says, a convenient 
tool, but one we can dispense with once 
it no longer does the job it was designed 
for. I think this is an excellent point, for 
I make no bones about my belief that an 
H-bomb war simply cannot do the job 
for which wars were originally invented. 
Indeed, the institution of war now is 
reminiscent of some hulking, outworn 
electrical appliance which was service- 
able in its day, but which now is likely 
to electrocute anyone brash enough to 
plug it into the wall. Let me emphasize, 
however, that I do not think the success- 
ful interdiction of war by certain primi- 
tive peoples means there need be no war 
among complex twentieth-century states. 
But I do think that a knowledge of such 
interdictions arms us against the notion 
that the urge to war flowed hot and thick 
in the bone marrow of the primitives. It 
arms us too against the perhaps flattering 
notion that inside all of us Walter Mittys 
there lurks a savage whose warlike in- 
stincts will not be denied. 


The Peaceful Experience 

If the fledgling student of peaceful in- 
teraction expects to find in history books 
an even greater concern for his subject 
than one finds in biology and anthropol- 
ogy texts, he may be headed for disap- 
pointment. This is surprising, for even 
if there were only a few instances of 
peaceful coexistence in the past, one 
would suppose that these rare occur- 
rences would have been widely publi- 
cized. The analogy that springs to mind 
is cancer research. It is true that only one 
terminal cancer patient in 300,000 remits 
the disease and recovers completely. But 
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the researchers do not dismiss this one 
lucky patient as being statistically unim- 
portant. On the contrary, they track him 
down and poke, probe, and measure him 
in the hope that his body chemistry will 
yield up secrets that will benefit human- 
ity. However, when I looked into this 
matter of peaceful interaction several 
years ago, I did not come across histories 
which explained why some nations and 
cultures have remained at peace even 
when all the conventional reasons for go- 
ing to war were present. It was my strong 
impression that we have no end of texts 
on the economic, political, social, and 
even erotic aspects of history, but that we 
have precious few giving a balanced rep- 
resentation of the peaceful-coexistence 
element in humanity’s past. Of course, it 
may well be that my original research 
was too cursory and that such histories 
were in existence then or have since been 
written. If so, I would appreciate know- 
ing of them. 

In the meantime, I will have to assume 
that Kropotkin (4) was right when he 
observed, 


Leaving aside the preconceived notions 
of most historians and their pronounced 
predilections for the dramatic aspects of 
history, we see that the very documents 
they habitually peruse are such as to ex- 
aggerate the part of human life given 
over to the struggle and to underrate its 
peaceful moods. The bright and sunny 
days are lost sight of in the gales and 
storms. . . . They hand down the most 
minute descriptions of every war, every 
battle, every skirmish . . . but they hardly 
bear any trace of the countless acts of 
mutual support and devotion which every 
one of us knows from his own experi- 
ence ... they deal with breaches of the 
peace, not with peace itself, 


In the absence of texts and popular 
works which redress the war-peace im- 
balance which I think exists in most his- 
tories, we can only speculate on what 
the correct balance should be. At a min- 
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imum I should hope that such a history 
would give fitting emphasis to such peace- 
makers as Asoka, the altogether remark- 
able ruler who ascended the Indian 
throne in 273 BC. For about a decade 
after becoming king, Asoka extended and 
consolidated his empire by force. In 
about 260 BC he was converted to Bud- 
dhism. It was an honest conversion, ap- 
parently without political motive, and he 
soon put the tenets of his new faith into 
practice. Professor Pitirim Sorokin (6) 
comments, “From Asoka’s own inscrip- 
tions we learn that the horrors and mis- 
eries of wars aroused in him a deep re- 
morse, a sense of the profoundest shame, 
and an understanding of the utter futility 
of war as a means of pacification and so- 
cial improvement.” Among the high-* 
lights of the renaissance that followed 
Asoka’s conversion was the establishment 
and practice by law of complete toler- 
ance for the empire’s grab-bag of inde- - 
pendent religions and cultures, the in- 
itiation of a regularized system of relief 
for the poor and aged, and the institution 
of a non-violent, anti-war policy which 
kept the internal and external peace for 
forty years after Asoka’s death in 232 
BC. As Sorokin observes, “. . . periods 
of peace as long as one-quarter of a cen- 
tury have been exceedingly rare in the 
history of all countries, and a period up 
to 100 years or more of peace is almost 
unique. . . . In the light of these data, the 
period of uninterrupted peace for some 
60 to 70 years, achieved by the love- 
inspired, non-violent policy of Asoka is 
an exceptionally rare achievement.” 
Naturally, I am not recommending 
that we emulate Asoka, but I do think we 
can extract from his experience princi- 
ples which may prove useful today. I 
would mention, for instance, his “human 
engineering” strategy of creating 2 
corps of officials whose duty it was to 
facilitate liaison between the various re- 
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ligious sects, races, and political entities 
of the empire, building their mutual good 


) and decreasing their enmities. 


E Pennsylvania Amity 


Another peacemaker who deserves 
more emphasis is William Penn, whose 


'- interaction with the American Indians 


was occasionally tragic but, on the 
whole, triumphant. I was surprised re- 
cently to find that a well known, two- 
volume general American history used in 
our colleges does not mention the daring, 
nonviolent nature of these dealings. 
Penn’s accomplishment and that of his 
Quaker associates is doubly remarkable 


_ when we recall the wording of the char- 


ter under which Charles II granted them 
Pennsylvania in 1681. The charter speci- 
fied that the Quakers had every right to 
crush the Indians residing on the land, 


` “by God’s assistance, to vanquish them, 


and being taken, to put them to death, 
by the law of war....” 

Happily, Penn chose to deal with the 
Indians in another fashion. Before arriv- 
ing in Pennsylvania, he sent this message 
to them: “I have great Love and Regard 
towards you, and I desire to win and gain 
your Love and Friendship by a kind, just, 
and Peaceful Life.” Negotiation was the 
key; though Pennsylvania was theirs un- 
der English law, the Quakers would not 
occupy land till they had arranged terms 
with the Indian chief claiming it as his 
own. In some cases, the Quakers reserved 
land with a down payment but would 
not occupy it till the balance had been 
paid in full. In the few cases in which 
two tribes—e.g., the Iroquois and the 
Delawares— claimed the same tract, the 
Quakers paid both claims. When jury 
trials involved Indians, the jury was made 
up of six whites and six Indians. 

Possibly the most startling single as- 
pect of the Quaker’s approach to the In- 


dians was their promise to go about un- 
armed even when in Indian territory. 
No promise in kind was obtained from 
the Indians, and dozens of Quakers were 
killed in outlying districts. But Rayner 
W. Kelsey (3) makes it clear that the 
Indians almost invariably respected the 
Quakers, making a sharp distinction be- 
tween them and the arms-bearing colo- 
nists of other faiths. It is Kelsey’s conten- 
tion that a large percentage, perhaps the 
majority, of the Quakers killed by In- 
dians were those who panicked at the 
news that Indians were nearby and took 
to carrying arms, thus, from the Indians’ 
viewpoint, destroying their identities as 
Quakers. Oddly, it is possible to make 
out a case that in terms of men lost, the 
Quaker approach worked at least as well 
as the “vanquish and take them” method 
recommended in their charter and fol- 
lowed by so many other colonists. 

As in the case of Asoka, I must warn 
the reader I am not arguing that we 
should emulate Penn and the Quakers; but 
I am suggesting that we can extract from 
their courageous example much that is 
relevant to our purpose. For example, if 
in our dealings with the Russians we 
were as deeply convinced of the right- 
ness of our cause as Penn was in dealing 
with the Indians, there would be no talk 
of giving up on non-military initiatives 
and possibilities and of literally digging 
in for war. Modern Americans can at 
least applaud our courageous Peace Corps 
volunteers and not begrudge the under- 
developed nations substantial aid. 

It seems to me then, that history is in- 
deed a blood-soaked battlefield, but that 
it is also the site of a fête champêtre at 
which we see played out before our eyes 
incredible dramas of human compassion 
and selflessness. If we Americans are to 
nerve ourselves for the long, vexatious 
interaction with the Soviets, we should 
remember history’s battles, but also not 
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lose sight of the scientific, religious, and 
humanistic truths that make us proud to 
be men. I believe that within the next 
eighteen months of ferment the world 
may see a remarkable sight: America’s 
emergence into world maturity. Within 
America changes are underway which 
may soon bring us into an intimate, con- 
cerned relationship with the larger 
world. In the process, we would mount 
bold initiatives that could move the Sovi- 
ets in the direction of a long-range peace- 
ful coexistence, policed by a United Na- 
tions responsive to another emerging 
entity, the world community. Like all 
deep from within, America’s 
will mean travail, and I hope we 
will be humble enough to accept the ad- 
vice and sympathy of those nations and 
cultures which in ages beyond the reach 
of memory painfully learned the real se- 
cret of coexistence: a loving involvement 
with others. 


Coexistence vs. No Existence 

In the meantime, however, the spirit of 
coexistence is being overshadowed by the 
stark fact of a threatening nuclear show- 
down between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Even as I write these 
words, fallout drizzling down from the 
Soviet superbombs is making the world’s 
Geiger counters sputter angrily, and the 
tanks of both nations are facing each 
other down, Western-movie-style, across 
the Berlin barricades. If the face-down 
eventuates in an H-bomb war, no area in 
the world will be exempt. The general 
problem of peaceful coexistence is there- 
fore bound up with the more specific 
question of whether nuclear war can be 
averted. 

Obviously, coexistence is the only al- 
ternative to no existence. As an Ameri- 
can, I believe in the values of a free so- 
ciety, but I believe that coexistence not 
only need not be a threat to those values 
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but that the spirit of freedom can flourish 
in such a competition. In short, I see co- 


existence not in static but in dynamic — 


terms. 

We are all only too familiar with the 
Soviet Union's shortcomings, but what 
stands in the way of full American par- 
ticipation in such a dynamically competi- 


tive interaction? Perhaps the best way of . 


identifying the main obstacle is to begin 
with a recent story in the New York 
Times which has attracted little atten- 
tion. The Kennedy administration, ac- 
cording to the story, has been dismayed 
by “the rising mood of national frustra- 
tion” over the contest with Russia, a 
mood which the administration fears will 
eventuate in “belligerence or defeatism.” 
One characteristic of this mood, the story 
continues, is that it insists the West must 
always “bat a thousand” and that our 
government cannot, on pain of being ac- 
cused of suffering a reverse, yield even 
10 per cent to get go per cent of what 
it wants. The story concludes by saying 
the administration is mounting a counter- 
attack aimed at gaining public support 
for a more flexible and mature govern- 
ment policy which may include more 
extensive negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. In a subsequent front-page Times 
story, Mr. Chester Bowles was quoted 
as saying that “some of our most re- 
spected fellow citizens” were turning to 
isolationist thinking which comprised 
“defeatism” about the inevitability of nu- 
clear war, the insistence on US with- 
drawal from the United Nations unless 
its members become “a subservient arm 
of American foreign policy,” and the 
cessation of foreign aid programs. 

If this estimate of the American na- 
tional mood is at all accurate, the con- 
cept of coexistence—which is to say the 
concept of human survival—is in deep 
trouble, As I see it, a dangerous mood of 
exasperation is gripping America. We 


have borrowed as we have never bor- 
rowed before; we have spent as we have 
never spent bef ore—all in a mammoth ef- 
fort to achieve security. Yet the ines- 
capable fact is that we have never been 
less secure. We are the mightiest and 
best armed nation in history. Yet we have 
never felt more vulnerable or exposed. 

Frustration surrounds us. Crisis con- 
founds us. Nothing ever really gets re- 
solved. There is always a new and larger 
crisis to sustain the sense of total alarm. 
The threat of a world holocaust grow- 
ing out of Korea or Formosa is hardly 
eased when the fuses start sputtering in 
Suez or Lebanon or Iran. A respite is 
contrived in the Near East when sud- 
denly smoke starts billowing out of the 
Congo. We fix our attention on that 
event when an even more menacing fire 
breaks out in Laos. Then Laos, still smok- 
ing, is superseded by Berlin in a crisis 
that can end all crises. 


The Shapes of Trouble 


Meanwhile, we are bedeviled and be- 
reft by the bewildering variety of shapes 
and forms that trouble can take. We de- 
clare that the Western Hemisphere is out 
of bounds to intruders, but one of the 
members of our hemispheric company 
professes a liking for the intruder’s dust 
and takes on the style and habit of the 
ideology we are trying to guard against. 
The nature of the challenge keeps shift- 
ing from place to place; sometimes it is 
ptimarily military, sometimes economic, 
Sometimes ideological, sometimes it is a 
combination of all three or more. We 
seem always to be dealing with the un- 
predictables and having to trail behind 
events. Despite anything and everything 
we do to hold our own, the ground on 
which we stand seems to shrink year by 
- year. 

Thé result is a dangerous mood of ex- 
asperation both in government and the 


general public. It is because 
exasperation is the phon, gra of re- 
sponsible judgment. 

The relief demanded by exasperation 
is action, and the more direct the better. 
But it is also in the nature of action born 
of exasperation to produce exactly the 
opposite effect from the one intended, 

The truly educated man, however, 
looks to thought rather than 
for the motivation behind action. The 
educated man believes in the validity of 
change. And what is education if not 
preparation for the inevitability of 
change, the recognition of change, and 
the control of change? Most adult 
Americans received as children a West- 
ern-world, America-centered, social Dar- 
winist education which not enough of 
their educational leaders have seen fit to 
challenge or change. Our education gen- 
erally stops when we leave school; our 
way of making a living only infrequently 
brings us in touch with the new, larger 
world. It seems to me both condescend- 
ing and weak for a political leader to 
avoid frank talk about that larger world 
on the grounds that if he did speak up, 
the “isolationists” or the “radical right” 
would have an advantage at election time. 
In fact, it may well be that such feigned 
solicitude for the average man—which is 
actually just this side of contempt—tends 
to breed the very insularity it pretends to 
fear. 

One direct and effective way of re- 
versing the trend toward social Darwin- 
ism and away from coexistence would be 
perhaps to open up the long overdue 

eat debate on dominant issues which 
did not fully materialize even during the 
American presidential elections. To get 
the debate in motion, the President 
would announce to the nation his prelimi- 
nary thoughts on these key issues and 
declare his interest in hearing opposing 
opinions. In subsequent weeks govern- 
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ment spokesmen, opponents of the Presi- 
dent’s stands, and sundry amici curiae 
would have their day on TV and in the 
press. A major feature of the debate 
would be the publicizing of “Dutch Un- 
cle” letters to the American people from 
the leaders of cultures which have had 
many centuries of experience in coming 
to honorable terms with difficult ene- 
mies without resort to violence. 


Naturalism and Disarmament 


In terms of time and space, the nations 
of the world are jammed together just as 
tightly as the ancient Greek states were 
on their minuscule peninsula. It is worth 
remembering that for all their genius the 
Greek states were never able to form 
themselves into a cohesive federation, 
and so slid into the disastrous Pelopon- 
nesian War. When the newly independ- 
ent American states faced a somewhat 
similar problem at the Constitutional 
Convention, however, they made careful 
note of the Greek failure and refused to 
Balkanize the former Colonies. We may 
now take the wisdom of Union for 
granted, but this was not so obvious 
at the time. The English pamphleteer 
Josiah Tucker wrote of the new Ameri- 
can nations, 


+++ it is one of the wildest and most vi- 
sionary notions that was ever conceived 
by writers of romance. The mutual antip- 
athies and clashing interests of the Ameri- 
icans, their differences of governments, 
habitudes, and manners, indicate that they 
will have no center of union and no 
common interest . . . a disunited people, 
suspicious and distrustful of each other, 
they will be divided into little common- 
wealths and principalities according to 
natural boundaries . . . 


Fortunately, the Founding Fathers de- 
cided that the Union was a debatable 
proposition, basing their decision in 
on the Federalist, which held that a 
State’s natural limit “. . . is that distance 
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from the center which will barely f 
the representatives to meet as often ag 
may be necessary.” This was probably” 
an echo of Aristotle, who said that the 
size of a state should be determined by 
the range of a man’s voice. Today we are 
part of another geographical entity, glo- t 
bal in extent, from whose farthest reaches 
a parliament can foregather after a day's — 
travel; and not only their voices, but their 
images can be juxtaposed, with most of 
the world viewing the instantaneous ex- 
change. i 
No doubt these technical advances 
have so recently exploded into being that 
we have not adjusted our thinking to 
them; but this realization is co'.! com- 
fort to those who know the dead!ine the — 
H-bomb has imposed on civilization. One — 
hopes men everywhere will begin to see à 
our once vast world as one big traffic 
jam, a jam which can be ended without 
smash-ups only if by common consent 
traffic laws are enacted and enforced. 
Does this mean an immediate and full 
world federalism? I hope that it eventu- 
ally will, but it need not. The world’s 
nations need now yield by agreement — 
only those functions which they feel — 
must be yielded for the sake of a peace- — 
ful order; a limited federation would 
therefore seem to be indicated. Certainly 
the right to make atomic weapons and to 
wage war should be given up. In short, 
we are talking about a strengthened 
United Nations with adequate and effec- 
tive powers in those matters concerned 
with common necessity. I see no realistic 
long-term alternative. , 
With respect to disarmament, the main — 
proposals, notably those set forth in the — 
President’s peace-race talk before the 
United Nations, should be debated freely. 
The debate should also not omit men- 
tion of things feared but not fully dis- 
cussed—for example, the possible adverse 
effects of disarmament on our economy. 


Preliminary studies by Professor Emile 
Benoit of Columbia University indicate 
that the transition to a diminished mili- 
tary budget and a reapportioned indus- 
try could be accomplished without a 
slump at a cost of some billions and much 
careful planning. We need not, in other 
words, suffer the long-term, disastrous 
slump in profits and employment that 
many Americans now feel would result 
from any degree of disarmament. The 
mere ventilation of this “emperor's 
clothes” issue would take it out of the 
hands of the communists, who now have 
it pretty much to themselves as a prop- 
aganda weapon aimed at discrediting our 
economic system. 

I would hope that at the very least 
America would undertake a phased “in- 
itiative” in disarmament, at every plateau 
of which we would ask the Russians to 
scrap a like number of weapons and to 
pool their arms savings with ours to un- 
derwrite a United Nations area project. 
Ideally, the outcome of such a phased “de- 
escalation” would be disarmament under 
the United Nations to the police-force 
level; but our “overkill” capacity—nu- 
clear and otherwise—is so great that it 
gives us a great deal of leeway to ex- 
periment with phased disarmament and 
other intermediary solutions. 


Other Key Issues 


There is a strong feeling in America 
that we should preserve the Berlin situa- 
tion in its present state. After all, the 
argument runs, if they reopen the gates, 
the desertions to the West will resume. If 
the gates remain closed, the TV and 
Movie cameras will continue to show com- 
munist tyranny in all its brutal and coer- 
cive aspects. Either way, it is said, we 
stand to gain. I do not think this game 
is worth the candle. The constant irrita- 
tion and humiliation of the Soviets may 
score some short-term propaganda points, 


but it will increase the long-term proba- 
bility that the Russians and East Germans 
will seek strong face-saving solutions— 
as has already been indicated. I would 
say that the situation is now too complex, 
too interwoven with strands of national 
pride and intransigence, including that 
of the East and West Germans them- 
selves, to be settled by us-ussr negotia- 
tions. On the principle of give a little to 
get a lot, I believe the great debate should 
consider United Nations control of West 
(and perhaps East) Berlin; the metropolis 
could then become either a ward of the 
UN or its new capital. Such a move 
would be denounced as “appeasement,” 
but in the context of a full, free national 
debate, the charge would have less ef- 
fect than it does now. Naturally, the 
debate would deal also with such in- 
genious proposals as that which would 
duplicate West Berlin, brick for brick, 
within the borders of West Germany, 
and transport the city’s population. 
Similarly, by explaining the facts of 
nuclear war and relating them directly 
to Everyman’s wife, children, and wallet, 
the debate could eliminate much of the 
guesswork in the present frenzy over 
fallout shelters. It is possible that a full 
debate on this question will convince 
many Americans that the only real de- 
fense is a world under law. Let us sup- 
pose that we are a business, and that our 
business is saving lives. In any business 
you plow the firm’s profits back into that 
course of action which will bring a maxi- 
mum return. I suggest that a massive in- 
vestment in dynamic alternatives to war 
is likely to yield us a greater return in 
lives than an equally massive investment 
in a shelter program with such a large 
degree of merely hypothetical safety. 
The prime fact of our time, which seems 
not to have registered on many fallout- 
shelter advocates, is that the bomb has 
not yet gone off. We are alive and func- 
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tioning, and we have a good fighting 
chance to prevent the holocaust. I find 


it strange that we have a perennial short- 
age of money for education and domestic 
reform, let alone foreign aid, but that no 
one has said of the shelter program, 
“Where shall we get the money?” 

One of the starkest, severest problems 
we face is that of non-military commu- 
nist advance and encroachment. Our re- 
sponse on this level seems to me to be 
lacking in discernment and moral imagi- 
nation. There is the natural tendency, 
when a leftist government comes to 
power legally, for us to panic and react 
as if a task force of Russian troops had 
landed amphibiously. I think that for our 
sanity’s sake we must go on making the 
distinction between the forcible, military 
overthrow by communism of regimes 
friendly to us, and leftist or communist 
power gained by suasion, economic aid, 
and other blandishments. 


Current Coexistence 


Ideally, the great debate outlined here 
would shift the American focus from its 
present mood of frustration. If the two 
major contending countries should man- 
age to compose their differences in this 
fashion, they would be joining in a happy 
contemporary trend; for in many parts 
of the world coexistence is no longer 
mere theory or aspiration. Despite head- 
lines about the Congo, Laos, Cuba, Ber- 
lin, and the Middle East, most of the 
world’s peoples are already coexisting. 
Indeed, one of the most striking phe- 
nomena of modern times is the way in 
which some nations and cultures have 
managed to find the kind of accommoda- 
tion which nine years ago would have 
seemed impossible. Even the religious 
animosities which once rent civilization’s 
fabric have been brought into apparent 
equilibrium. Variegated frameworks like 
the British Commonwealth, the United 
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States, India, and the interdependent- 
economy associations have manged to 
promote peaceful interaction between na- 
tions, cultures, and subcultures. In the 
subcontinent of India, for example, no 
less than fourteen main language groups 
and 845 groups speaking local dialects 
have come together under one govern- 
ment. To be sure, serious separationist 
tendencies in India threaten the national 
stability, but the sense of the whole is 
still predominant. The wonder, to para- 
phrase Samuel Johnson, is not that In- 
dia’s cultures coexist restlessly, but that 
they manage to coexist at all. 

Only a “cockeyed optimist” would 
maintain that coexistence is a law of na- 
ture and that our present crisis will by 
definition be surmounted triumphantly. 
But I resist energetically the polar-op- 
posite notion that nuclear war, i.¢., no 
existence, is somehow more natural and 
logical. Despite the movies and science- 
fiction, the bomb has not yet dropped; 
our future is not being determined solely 
by the workings of a foreign Fate. It may 
be, as the novelists keep telling us, that 
modern man is in the grip of some death 
urge that makes him a spectator rather 
than a participant in a game of grabs. If 
that is so, I gladly renounce the title 
“modern” and join those who have opted + 
for total involvement in a future made 
tolerable for man. 
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. Puzzle for Texans. It happened in In- 
donesia, during Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy’s recent tour. Talking with stu- 
dents in Jakarta, he was asked about our 
war with Mexico in 1846. Mr. Kennedy’s 
reply, probably not uninfluenced by his 
Harvard bachelor’s degree, was that he 
did not feel it had been justified and did 
not regard it as one of the brightest pages 
of our history. 

The response from Texas was instan- 
taneous. It was no surprise to hear ex- 
General Walker muttering from his new 
status as gubernatorial aspirant that Mr. 
Kennedy’s comment was shocking, but it 
was a little startling to hear Senator John 
Tower issue a call for the Attorney Gen- 
eral to apologize to the people of Texas. 
Cries of “Remember the Alamo!” rever- 
berated throughout the Lone Star State, 
and a cause celebre seemed much in the 
making. 

On a recent trip through Texas, we 
heard that serious consideration was be- 
ing given to the air conditioning of that 
very Alamo whose name Mr. Kennedy’s 
Indonesian comment was calling to Texan 
lips. It makes a neat puzzle in values 
doesn’t it? Which would have been more 
offensive to Colonel Travis, Jim Bowie, 
and Davy Crockett—the notion of their 
having fought, gallantly and with inspir- 
ing courage, in an unjustified war not of 


_ their own making, or the idea that their 


Spiritual descendants were grown so soft 
that they were unwilling to face the sun- 
engendered heat of their shrine, let alone 
Santa Anna’s army? 
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Hardware and Heartache. In a Valen- 
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tine’s Day press conference, President 
Kennedy reported that automation has 
become such a factor in modern life that 
we are going to have to find 25,000 new 
jobs every week for the next ten years 
for people displaced in business and in- 
dustry by machines. This state of affairs, 
he said, constitutes “the major domestic 
challenge of the ’sixties.” Under Secretary 
of Labor Willard Wirtz almost immedi- 
ately charged the president with being 
wrong. According to Mr. Wirtz, the fig- 
ure should have been 35,000! 

As James Reston has pointed out, one 
of the most remarkable things about these 
pronouncements is that hardly anyone 
has paid any attention to them. The press 
has devoted virtually no space to “the 
major domestic challenge” of our decade, 
and not much has been seen in the edu- 
cational literature, either. This situation 
calls to mind the comment once made by 
Aldous Huxley about his own education, 
which, he said, had admirably equipped 
him to live in the eighteenth century. 
Are we, for one reason or another, risk- 
ing a lag in educational affairs that will 
leave us admirably equipped to live in an 
era which the rate of technological 
growth has long since deposited in his- 
tory? 

That the problem is one of overwhelm- 
ing proportions is all too evident in three 
simple facts supplied by Mr. Reston: 

(In 1961) the major railroads of the 

country took in more money with 780,500 

employees than they did in 1950 with 

1,211,000 ... In 1947, 655,000... workers 

produced 84,900,000 tons of steel; last 

year, about the same number, using new 


automatic machinery, produced nearly 
100,000,000 tons—an increase of 17 per 
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cent. Today the bituminous coal miners 
of America are producing as much coal 
as they did in 1949 with about one-third 
of the work force. 


Maintaining full employment in the face 
of automation and the adapting of atomic 
energy as a source of power for indus- 
try and transportation, then, is an eco- 
nomic problem of no mean magnitude. 
Translated into human terms, it poses the 
question of how, given a machine econ- 
omy and enforced leisure, do people re- 
tain their sense of productive worth and 
the moral and psychological toughness to 
keep the nation strong and vital. 

Odd though it may seem, we are ill 
prepared for leisure. In 1957, with em- 
ployment at a peak, 34% million workers 
had two jobs, the secondary one averag- 
ing 12 hours per week. In Akron, Ohio, 
in 1958, with most rubber workers on a 
six-hour day and a five-day week, with 
pay relatively good and a high propor- 
tion of wives also gainfully employed, 
from 14 to 20 per cent of the men held 
a second full-time job. In addition, nearly 
40 per cent were engaged in part-time 
outside work, As Harvey Swados has 
concluded, “the shorter day, even with a 
higher pay scale, increases the number 
of men who obtain second jobs.” Trade 
unions that have looked into the matter, 
like the United Automobile Workers and 
the International Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen’s Union, have found that 
enforced retirement has troublesome ef- 
fects on both the health and the social 
life of their members, who seem clearly, 
whatever their verbal protestations, to 
prefer work to leisure. 

Nor does the problem of automation 
haunt only the worker. The small busi- 
nessman, lacking the capital to automate 
his plant, must cope with a new factor 
in competition, the greater efficiency of 
the machine-run factory and office. Un- 
der what conditions will the new tech- 
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nology leave room at all for the small 
entrepreneur, the type of man who has 
in many ways embodied the American 
spirit of daring and individualistic enter- 
prise? 

Tt is obvious that we need more infor- 
mation circulating more freely with re- 
spect to the new industrial revolution 
that automation represents. It is also ob= 
vious that we need more open discussion 
of the economic and human implications 
of this revolution and how they can con- 
structively be met. What are our schools ~ 
currently doing to encourage that free 
circulation of facts and the necessary 
consideration of them? To the extent that 
the answer approximates “Nothing,” our 
education is doing little to respond to 
“the major domestic challenge of the 
*sixties.” 
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Vision and Mathematics. To overcome 
the “widespread aversion” of students to 
mathematics, Professor Morris Shamos, 
chairman of the department of physics 
at New York University, has urged that 
the teaching of mathematics be set 
squarely within the framework of physi- 
cal science. Arguing that the “remoteness 
of mathematics from everyday affairs 
makes it improbable that any reform of 
the curriculum based on pure mathe- 
matics will succeed, Dr. Shamos proposed 
a new curricular structure that would 
emphasize the relationships between 
mathematics and science and that would 
focus on those concepts and skills that ~ 
are necessary for the effective study of 
physics, the most fundamental of the sci- 
entific disciplines. Such an arrangement 
would provide both the student and the 
teacher with a clearer rationale for his 
work, benefit the sciences by cultivat- 
ing the mathematical understandings they 
require, and make mathematics come 


alive by clarifying its relationship to the 
physical world. 
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Monthly Miscellany. Through an ex- 
traordinary collaboration between the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion and Pennsylvania State University, 


. the fundamentals of one of the world’s 


newest careers, the programing of elec- 
tronic computers, can now be studied at 
home. Offered through Penn State’s Di- 
vision of Continuing Education, the 
course is given for credit entirely by cor- 
respondence, is based on a twelve-part 
text prepared by IBM and a home study 
guide contributed by the University, and 
covers the entire range of programing 
principles. Tuition, materials, and mailing 
fees approximate $35.00 per student. . . . 
In withdrawing in advance (for the third 
straight year) from consideration as an 
eastern representative in the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association’s hockey 
tournament, Harvard recently made a 
memorable statement: “Our goal in ath- 
letics and the goal of the vast majority 
of our United States colleges is to afford 
the opportunity for representative stu- 
dents to take part in athletics, rather than 
to assemble widely publicized and com- 
mercially successful teams made up of 
heavily subsidized specialists” . . . In a 
unanimous opinion, a three-judge federal 
court sitting in Philadelphia last Febru- 
ary, held unconstitutional a Pennsylvania 
law requiring the reading of ten verses 


from the Bible, without comment, at the 
beginning of each school day. The rul- 
ing is particularly noteworthy because it 
held that the law violates the “establish- 
ment of religion” clause of the First 
Amendment despite a provision permit- 
ting children to be excused from Bible- 
reading on written notice from a parent 
or guardian. ... A brand new organiza- 
tion—and one long needed—is the Asso- 
ciation of Literary Magazines of America, 
founded “to increase the usefulness and 
the prestige of the literary magazines in 
the United States and Canada.” In pursuit 
of this end, the Association will work to 
secure financial help for the fiscally pre- 
carious “little magazines” to which seri- 
ous thought looks for the circulation of 
new ideas and the preservation of old but 
never popular values, to provide a col- 
lective framework within which to deal 
with problems of distribution and pro- 
motion, and to serve as a medium of ex- 
change among the member magazines. . . 
The American Music Conference re- 
cently estimated that there are now 32 
million amateur musicians in the US, 
compared to 19 million in 1950. Simi- 
larly, 9% million children are now play- 
ing instruments and receiving instruction 
from both schools and private teachers 
as against only 2% million in 1947. 
About 85 per cent of the band instru- 
ments and 65 per cent of the pianos 
bought in the United States are pur- 
chased for use by school-age young- 
sters.... 
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The use of reason 


I'D LIKE TO MAKE some proposals about 
the use of reason. Tho it’s a basic 
human faculty, we hear much less about 
it today than we hear about imagination or 
social action. Does it not mediate between 
these other two, between individual in- 
vention and social adaptation? When a 
man reasons, he sets up a provisional ex- 
pectation, then he checks it against the 
evidence pro and con, then he reformu- 
lates it in a form strengthened by what 
he has discovered or called to mind. Rea- 
son, in other words, emphasizes and then 
subordinates in the light of knowledge 
and purpose; it can be both individual 
and shared. 


Reason and Relevance 

While we are agreed, I believe, about 
the characteristics we wish to foster in a 
student, a teacher, or a citizen, some 
pressures, both philosophical and practi- 
cal, have tended to lead us away from 
our purposes. Copernicus put the sun in 
the center of our universe; Marx put 
class and state, and Freudians put an in- 
ner mystery. The practical result has 
been a fight between romantic individ- 
ualism on the one hand and behavioristic 
stimulus-response patterns on the other, 
with so-called creative expression appear- 
ing to be in conflict with so-called ob- 
jective reports and true-false tests. David 
Riesman pictures man torn between in- 
ner and outer forces, and our Colleges 
of Letters and Science name their divi- 
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sions Physical Sciences, Social Sciences, 
and Humanities, as if in only one-third 
of his study man were humane, belea- 
guered even there by brute fact and mass 
pressure. This is a fearful picture, and 
one perpetuated for some strange reason 
by “humanists” themselves. 

But there is another picture available 
to us, that of the Renaissance humanist 
tradition, in which man through his rea- 
son mediates between other powers, be- 
tween animal sense on the one hand and 
angelic spirit on the other. Here man has 
all three of these powers, but reason is 
characteristically his alone, giving human 
form to the others. Reason tries to an- 
swer for man the question of relation and 
relevance, the question so what? The 
world may be hot or cold, bright or dark, 
good or bad, but how does man know 
how to feel and act unless he can reason 
out the relevance of these states—which 
leads to which, which is subordinate or 
alternative to which? This Renaissance 
view has been strengthened by modern 
science. As Einstein has reminded Co- 
pernicus, though earth may not be the 
center of our universe, the center of per- 
spective is still the human point of view. 
From this point of view, physical science 
is not cold and impersonal, because what 
we know of it is warmed by the ques- 
tions we ask of it. From this point of 
view, the inner psyche is not a baffle- 
ment; rather, its many likenesses from 
one person to another provide a basis for 


communication between us. And from 
this point of view, social forces are not 
ures against the inner psyche but 
powers emerging from it and establishing 
the contexts in which individuality may 
come into its own. From such a point of 
view, the natural division of man’s studies 
is one based on the major subjects of his 
concern—materials, actions, and artifacts 
—and to all of these his perceiving, valu- 
ing, and reasoning powers are applicable. 
Say, therefore, that you are a teacher 
of science, a teacher of history, or a 
teacher of art, and in any of these realms 
of emphasis your students say to you, as 
many today do: I want to think clearly, 
but what does it mean to think clearly? 
How do you reply? I think one may well 
reply with practice—with an example 
first of all from everyday life. You hope 
to go to San Francisco one evening this 
week-end. Which way shall it be? The 
short way across the Bay Bridge, or the 
long by San Rafael, where you have 
friends you would like to see? Set up the 
hypothesis that the long way would be 
better, then check against it the amount 
of time you have to spare, the fact that 
your friends are or are not at home, the 
dependability of your car and of the 
Weather, etc., and in the light of all avail- 
able evidence, conclude by either con- 
firming or revising your hypothesis. 
Why, it’s simple, says the student; I’ve 
been reasoning all my life! 


Reason and Writin g 


Then we may ask bim the question, 
why doesn’t he reason thus cogently 
when he writes? Is it partly our fault? 
Let us think of the formalities of the proc- 
ess. Our basic unit of meaning in Eng- 

h is the statement—saying something 
about something, the applying of a predi- 
_ Cate to a subject. If our subject is “The 

est way to San Francisco this evening,” 


the predicate may read, “is by way of 


San Rafael.” The predicate is the respon- 
sibility taken by the maker of the state- 
ment as he not only selects the subject 
but chooses what to say about it. After 
he has made the statement, he backs it 
up with reasons, with evidence, and this 
is the function of the paragraph—to 

vide a unit of evidence. The first 

we can give the student then is to make 
him see whether the predication he has 
chosen to make, the verb he has chosen 
to apply to the subject, is really support- 
able by what he knows or can discover, 
and then, second, to see whether he has 
arranged the elements of support in the 
best order and connection for his pur- 
poses. A syllogism, the classic unit of rea- 
soning, is in itself a small paragraph. I 
want to say something about Socrates, 
and what I want to say about him is that 
despite his great wisdom, he is still mor- 
tal. Why is he mortal? Because all men 
are mortal, and Socrates is a man, as I 
can go on to demonstrate in a paragraph 
of characteristics. Much of our thought 
concerns “somes” rather than the “all” 
referred to in this syllogism, but the pat- 
tern can be adapted. 

In other words, reasoning means giv- 
ing reasons—that is, it deals with the rela- 
tions between statements, and these rela- 
tions are of a few basic kinds: basically 
of cause or purpose—if this, therefore 
this, or this is so because; or of choice— 
this or this, but both are impossible at 
once; or of association—this and this go 
along with this. In other words, these are 
the kinds of possible simultaneity or se- 
quence of statements. Once a student 
recognizes that his own thought moves 
in these basic relations—perhaps just be- 
cause he is a man and all men are mortal 
—he will be apt to enjoy both the art 
and the social force of the pager 
ing process of the paragraph. plan- 
one outlining ra show first what 
main point or predication he is planning 
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to make about his subject, then the main 
blocks of material he will use to support 
it, with pro connections and, or, if, and 
con connections but, or, though; and 
finally a new main point, revised from 
the first hypothesis in the light of the 
evidence as it has developed. It is the 
predicate, not the subject, which is 
planned to be thus supported and mod- 
ified. There is no such thing as too large 
or unwieldy a subject; it is what the stu- 
dent wants to say about the subject that 
needs estimation. A student who tries to 
outline his material rather than his idea 
is caught in that impersonal limbo of 
pseudo-objectivity, where mind means 
little. 

A few years ago in the University of 
California English Department, we tried 
an experiment with rational organization 
in composition by asking all students in 
all sections of English 1A to write in 
class for a half hour on a topic they all 
knew about—their own home towns. 


The danger was that most of the students ~- 


began with an unsupportable predication 
and therefore never managed to develop 
any support for it. For example, the most 
common proposal was, “My home town 
is the best little home town in the world.” 
This statement would have demanded a 
demonstration surveying other good lit- 
tle home towns in the world and showing 
why theirs was best. But it turned out 
that was not what they had meant. They 
said they had meant, “I like my home 
town a lot.” But this also required a sup- 
port they were not prepared to give—a 
demonstration of the qualities of the new 
subject, I, in its relation to the town. 
Working back from the actual main steps 
of demonstration in many of the essays 
—for example: point one, my town is 
friendly, point two, my town is located 
on a main highway; point three, my town 
boasts a big canning factory—we may 
learn that the student is not really sup- 
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porting any predication at all; he is not 
taking any personal responsibility but is 
borrowing fleeting cues from his mem- 
ory of Chamber’of Commerce ads. In- 
deed, when we reported on our experi- 
ment, we were reprimanded for the lack 
of motivation in the assignment. How, 
we were asked, could students organize 
when they didn’t care. I agree that a 
heartfelt interest could have made for 
more responsible predicating and sub- 
stantiating for some students, as indeed 
it did; but I think that, for many, even 
a simple ‘sense of the rationale involved 
would have been sufficient. In fact, many 
did invent supportable predicates whether 
they cared or not—for example: “My 
home town has changed overnight,” “My 
home town is the biggest city in Amer- 
ica, but it’s still a home town,” “My home 
town is the home of California brandy.” 
These are all supportable propositio.,s in 
their pleasantly different ways. 


Question vs. Topic 


But note, too, that the lack of ease 
which the majority felt in the assignment 
was not only a weakness in the logic of 
the majority, it was a weakness also in 
the understanding of the teachers of 1A. 
Over the years since then we have come 
to agree that assignment by topic is arti- 
ficial, not only because it is unmotivated, 
but because it is too far removed from 
the central unit of thought, the statement. 
It is the question to be answered, rather 
than the topic to be predicated, which 
gives the student the central clue to the 
order and structuring. Only after he can 
handle questions easily can he move easily 
to those mere half-questions which are 
topics. 

We learn from assigned papers in all 
departments how hard it is for the stu- 
dent to recognize the structure implicit in 
questions. For example, if the question 
in a history course is, “What was the dif- 


ference between the fall of Greece and 
the fall of Rome?” the average student 
will not even notice that the key word, 
the subject, here is difference, and will 
therefore not write a paragraph contrast- 
ing the two falls, but will rather do just 
what the home-town student did—give a 
few cues in response to the cue words 
Greece and Rome, which may be factu- 
ally accurate but which may not be réle- 
vant to the question of difference. As a 
basis for difference or contrast, the as- 
sumptions of likeness need to be spelled 
out—as, for comparison, the assumptions 
of difference. 

Recently, at both Berkeley and Davis, 
we have been working on a new plan to 
stress the uses of reason in writing in 
every field where writing is meaningful 
—indeed, where reading and speaking 
are meaningful, or where any use is made 
of thought in language. Teaching assist- 
ants and readers in all participating de- 
partments are focusing on showing stu- 
dents the relation between the structure 
of the questions asked and the materials 
of substantiation thus made necessary in 
the answer. In the study of English litera- 
ture to which the English Department is 
devoted we have always tried to make 
this emphasis, but too often it has seemed 
to stop with literature, not to extend to 
history or geology. Through the assist- 
ants and readers, now we are trying to 
remind students of the universality of 
the need for reasonable writing, the equal 
need for it in every field. 

Sometimes instructors in other depart- 
ments say, “But it’s the English Depart- 
ment’s job to teach English, not ours.” 
Here is a great confusion based on a tele- 
Scoping of terms, a confusion of the Eng- 
lish masterpieces, which are the subjects 
of departments of literature, with the 
English language, which is the medium 
of thought in all fields. As the subject 
matter of English departments and 


courses is literature in the English lan- 
guage, in that subject matter as in any 
other, but neither more nor less than in 
any other, the processes of reasoning are 
relevant and teachable. Paragraphs on 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, as on the 
nature of chemical change, on the rea- 
sons for the fall of Rome, on building a 
bridge or electing a president need to 
make their supportable predications and 


then to support them. Just recently one 


of my colleagues on the Prose Commit- 

tee, Professor Benbow Ritchie, a psy- 
chologist, reported a clear instance of 
the inextricable relation of subject matter 
and expression. In his class for readers 
and assistants, a student used the sen- 
tence, “He was an old camel, but grey,” 

and the question was raised, why not and 
rather than but? The answer depends 

upon a knowledge of camels; it is not 

merely a matter of logic. If one should 

expect old camels to be grey, then and is 
appropriate; if this color is rare in the 

old, then but is the proper term. So Eng- 

lish is the direct and essential medium of 

zoological, not only literary, knowledge. 

And if a Prose Committee, which is made 

up of faculty members from many fields, 

can succeed in its efforts to persuade stu- 

dents that their knowledge in every field 

has life and meaning only in their em- 

bodiment of it in language, that sheer fact 

is inert and generalization dogmatic un- 

less related to perceptive questions and 

answers, it will have achieved something 
not only in the realm of prose composi- 
tion but in the realm of reason as well. 


Hypothesis and Hunch 

Such belief I have found recent sup- 
port for in a number of new and illumi- 
nating books in a variety of fields. My 
colleagues, Wayne Shumaker in his Lit- 
erature and the Irrational (6) and Ernest 
Tuveson in his Imagination as a Means 
of Grace (9) have undertaken to show 
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historically how unreason and reason, 
hunch and hypothesis, have been under- 
stood to work together. E. H. Gombrich 
of the Warburg Institute in London has 
made vivid for us in Art and Illusion (3) 
the function of habit and therefore hy- 
pothesis in perception. When the painter 
Constable portrayed a meadow as green 
rather than as the usual brown of the 
day, he was portraying not an obvious fact 
but a theory, one so heretical that the 
Royal Academy called for the removal 
of “that nasty green thing.” Gombrich 
supports what he calls the “searchlight” 
rather than the “bucket” theory of mind, 
saying, “All culture and all communica- 
tion depend on the interplay between ex- 
pectation and observation, the waves of 
fulfillment, disappointment, right guesses, 
and wrong moves that make up our daily 
life” (p. 60). And again, “Without some 
starting point, some initial scheme, we 
could never get hold of the flux of ex- 
perience. Without categories, we could 
not sort our impressions” (p. 88). 

In another field, Roger Brown of mir 
in Words and Things (1) undertakes to 
clarify for us the fact that words and 
even things are categories as they are 
recognized; that is, words and things 
themselves are not just facts, but ideas 
among which one must choose. “Any 
collection of objects or events is suscepti- 
ble of a large number of alternative cate- 
gorizations—exclusive, conjunctive, dis- 
junctive, or relational” (p. 13). Though 
animals may be taught to follow cues, 
says Brown, they cannot acquire language 
with its major traits of phonological 
structure, varying of shared categories, 
and extension to new instances or cate- 
gories. “By experiment we discover ex- 
pectancies linking categories or variables” 
(P. 342). 

F. G. Teggart’s Theory and Process of 
History (8) argues against the concept 
of history as a sequence of isolated, in- 
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dividual, unrepeatable events. We can- 
not even know what events to put in a 
sequence unless we have made some as- 
sumptions about their qualities and con- 
nections. To believe in something is to 
believe in its categories and continuances 
and thus in its possibilities as well as its 
actualities. Rational history notes the 
similarities in events and in observed 
processes of change and asks both what 
things are and are like and how they have 
come to be. We achieve stability by as- 
sociation, exchange, imitation—that is, 
by gradual change rather than by disrup- 
tion—yet there may be, as in evolution, 
sudden leaps from within as well as dis- 
ruptions from without. The scientist and 
the historian share with the artist the 
need to guess and to imagine as well as to 
observe. As Teggart says, “Consciously, 
or unconsciously, all facts observed and 
set down have relation to some notion, 
hypothesis, or theory. . . . Actual scien- 
tific inquiry begins, not with ‘learning’ 
what is already known of a particular 
subject, not with the collection of ma- 
terials, but with the perception of some 
difficulty in the current explanation of 
phenomena. What ensues upon the per- 
ception of a difficulty is sustained cogita- 
tion” (p. 164). And cogitation means 
more reasoning, more learning, more 
making of sustainable propositions. 
These three books are supported by 
an older but no less modern work, Mor- 
ris Cohen’s classic Reason and Nature 
(2), republished in 1953. Cohen sees rea- 
son, like nature, constructing patterns 
from variety. Given a flash of intuition, 
a vision, reason looks around to see what 
are the other possibilities; as Roger Brown 
has said, it differentiates, It is alert to 
alternatives and to plain inconvenient 
facts. Thus the basis of reason is doubt, 
wonder, curiosity. It enriches us with a 
greater number of hypotheses or anticipa- 
tions of nature, and thus makes possible 


a richer variety of observations (p. 82), 
a recognition of what Cohen calls “the 
jneradicable contingency of existence” 
(p. 136). “Logic enables us to organize 
fields of experience by providing us with 
relations like exclusion and inclusion 
whose recognition contributes sanity. A 
day cannot become a piece of butter and 
acolor cannot become a sneeze” (p. 144). 
“Everything is connected in definite 
ways with definite other things, so that 
its full nature is not revealed except by 
its position and relations within a system” 
(p. 150). “Every concrete existence is the 
intersection of innumerable relations’— 
and different ones of these are perceived 
in different times. “So purposive human 
conduct exhibits discoverable uniformi- 
ties” (p. 330), yet novelty is always pos- 
sible. 


Possibilities of Discovery 

Cohen the lawyer and logician agrees 
with Brown the psychologist and linguist 
and Gombrich and Teggart the historians 
of art and society on the subordination 
of inert fact and of subjective hunch to 
the processes of hypothesis and demon- 
stration. We may note that these men 
ask not for the all-or-nothing proofs of 
the old syllogisms, to which modern 
sematicists have been so opposed, but 
rather for simple, testable possibilities, 
for the somes rather than the alls of logic. 
So, as in debate, we need not ask for pure 
scientific proof, but rather for the weigh- 
ing, under a proposition, of the positive 
and negative evidence for it. As Elizabeth 
Sewell puts it in her more poetic way in 
The Orphic Voice (5), “poetry and sci- 
ence are activities in which thinker and 
instrument combine in some situation 
which is passionately exciting because it 
is fraught with possibilities of discovery” 
(p. 14). 

The other day I read in a book called 
Schools for Tomorrow, by Alexander J. 


Stoddard (7), concerning the use of tele- 
vision in teaching, a statement that seemed 
to me a confusion of the sort I have been 
trying to argue against here. Under the 
heading “How We Learn,” it said as fol- 
lows: “Learning consists fundamentally 
of two phases. The first has to do with 
gathering the raw materials of learning 
through one or more of the senses. The 
second involves doing something with or 
about one’s sensations, that is, turning 
these raw materials into the finished 
products of knowledge and wisdom. The 
first phase might be called perception 
and the second phase thinking.” Every 
other book I have been quoting from to- 
day has been devotedly opposing such a 
view by trying to show biologically, psy- 
chologically, historically, linguistically, 
artistically, that man does not receive 
raw materials through the senses and then 
try to make meanings of them through 
the mind. Rather, the meanings that he 
makes, tentative and provisional as they 
may be at every stage, lead him to look 
for materials of experience which will 
test his meanings. So the student does 
not need to stuff his mind with so-called 
“facts” before he can be responsible for 
a tentative statement; so, on the other 
hand, for amy statement he makes, he 
can be held responsible. If we do not 
teach the student how to make responsi- 
ble statements, we succumb again to the 
myths of “raw fact” or of individual 
autonomy and make him the victim either 
of the outer world or of the inner. Thus, 
the dangers on the one hand of the so- 
called “report” in composition-writing, 
which leads to an inert sort of copying, 
and, on the other hand, the dangers of 
so-called “creative” writing in which 
anything goes because there seems to be 
no valid outer check. 

Two teachers of English at the College 
of San Mateo, Elizabeth Kaupp and Jean 
Wirth, recently made a study of the sug- 
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gestions for the teaching of high school 
and college composition presented in 
journals and handbooks of composition 
over the past few years. They found that 
cither the so-called “creative” assignment 
or the so-called formal, practical assign- 
ments like report- and letter-writing 
bulked large, almost to the total exclu- 
sion of rational processes. I hope that 
the books of the 1960s, along with many 
others, may help change some of this em- 
is, moving away from “raw mate- 
rial” and “social adjustment” toward the 
center where they can meet in thought- 
ful argument—the making of statements 
based on interest and speculation and the 
supporting of them by adequate evidence 
pro and con. The procedure does not 
have to be formal. The old fashioned 
elaborations of so-called Logic and Rhe- 
toric and of, perish the thought, Descrip- 
tion, are far less important to us than the 
simple recognition and practice of rea- 
son as the relation of hypothesis to 
evidence, of statement to substantiation. 


Structure of Inquiry 

We know that a few direct words, even 
to individuals chosen at random, can pro- 
vide an emotional basis for improved 
work. I can illustrate by an experience 
that the Committee on Prose constantly 
finds to be true. If, just after one ex- 
amination in any field has been given and 
just before the next one is to occur, the 
instructor or even the reader spends a 
mere half hour talking about the logical 
structure of the preceding questions and 
of possible future questions and about 
the implications of such logical structure 
for both the form and substance of the 
answers, more than 5o per cent of the 
class improves a whole grade, whereas in 
the normal class only about 20 per cent 
improves. There may be improvement in 
understanding, therefore, as well as in 
emotional motive if the patterns of our 
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assumptions are realized to be not 
trarily operable, but clear and usable,” 

When we read many reports on ede 
ucation, we find ourselves dealing with 
large impersonal forces—with sizes of 
rooms, exhaustion of teachers, curricular 
units, and massive costs. Or when we 
turn in distaste from such generality, we 
find ourselves in the equally puzzling in- 
terior realm of individuality, justly mys- 
terious and irresponsible to generaliza- 
tion. Why should we allow ourselves to ~ 
be pulled between these two extremes, 
when what we share is that very human 
power which philosophers have always 
spoken of, the power to agree on basic _ 
issues and to subordinate minor issues to” 
major? For the Renaissance humanist, 
such reasonable power served to mediate 
between man’s sense and his spirit; so 
today it may mediate between man’s 
psyche and his society. A number of 
years ago, Robert Nisbet wrote 2 book 
called The Quest for Community (4), in 
which he warned that so-called individ- 
ual autonomy at one extreme and totali- 
tarianism at the other tended to create a 
vacuum in between where men actually 
live, and that men, to prevent this vac- 
uum, need to strengthen the working 
categories of their own activities—their 
church, their club, their voting precinct, 
their job—to build a solid structure of 
human community between the oppos- 
ing forces of the personal and impersonal. 

I'd even prefer to ignore this myth of 
forces. I don’t think it’s a productive one ~ 
for us any more, though it may have been 
when Marx and Freud set up its two poles 
in the nineteenth century. I’d like to look 
at a classroom of thirty students and say, 
as a teacher, not here are thirty individual 
forces seething with complexity, nor 
here outside the window stands the pres- 
sure of society; but, rather, if bells don’t 
ring and messengers enter and col- 
lections get taken, in the pathetic buzz 


and confusion so well portrayed in the 
San Francisco Report, here's a chance for 
thirty students each to his own degree, 
advanced or remedial with equal profit, 
to work out some of the steps of thought 
necessary to get him along from his own 
hunches and beliefs toward fuller hunches 
and beliefs substantiated by more evi- 
dence. In math sections, in history, in 
French, in English, in art, in biology, Pd 
ask the students day after day first to 
write down in a sentence or two their 
understanding of a certain material of 
study at this particular point, and then 
to back up this statement with statements 
of the evidence on which it is based. Day 
after day I would (indeed, do) give them 
practice, not in elaborate papers but in 
short paragraphs, in using the major terms 
of relation which are the bases of verbal 
reasoning: the difference between posi- 
tive and and negative but, between posi- 
tive if and negative though, between pos- 
itive therefore and negative however, 
until it dawns on them, in a way that is 
always a pleasure, that thinking is not a 
vast welter, but a simple set of clearly 
definable and usable patterns for learning 
to get, whether in metaphors of inner or 
outer, lower or higher, from where we 
have been, to where we are, to where we 
want to go. 

A friend has recommended to me the 
heartening article in the October, 1961, 
Reader’s Digest on new horizons for stu- 
dents in New York’s asphalt jungles. 
What the good teachers in one junior 
high school are doing is not only to in- 
crease the student’s direct experience of 
books, of music, of plays, but also to 
increase his capacity for taking responsi- 
bility for his own experience—for antici- 
pating, theorizing, controlling his experi- 
ence. How different was the discouraging 
New Yorker story of the Indiana stu- 
dents in the “Yellow Bus” who saw al- 
Most nothing in the “raw materials” of 


New York because they had no prepara- 
tion, no hypotheses, no i 
for anything but cafeterias and Coney 
Island. It is the yellow bus I plead against, 
the well fed children, democratically or- 
ganized, who travel from nowhere to no- 
where, holding elections all along the 
way but not really knowing where they 
are going or what they are voting for. 
Sometimes we are told that the student's 
effort to “pre-structure” his material is 
dangerous, that it imposes patterns upon 
raw material. I have been hoping to sug- 
gest that the pattern it provides is the 
pattern of humanity, both stable and 
changeable; that pre-structuring may 
well change, in the light of new evidence, 
to a very different post-structuring, but 
that without its guidance at the outset, 
the evidence cannot be evidence but mere 
dross, mere inert material susceptible to 
either mechanical manipulation or sub- 
jective distortion. This is not to speak 
against social organization or the unique 
powers of the individual mind, but it is 
to try to focus our responsibilities as 
teachers in the central realm where men 
can best agree, the realm where they can 
learn to establish the fine and simple guid- 
ing lines of the reasoning human mind. 
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Potency in the schools 


Ir HAs BEEN Five years since Philip Jacob’s 
Changing Values in College unhappily 
reported little evidence of any significant 
impact by a college education on the at- 
titudes, values, or Weltanschauungen of 
students. Now Nevitt Sanford’s new The 
American College draws together a wealth 
of research leading to much the same con- 
clusion. And if one wades through the 
voluminous but mainly ill conceived lit- 
erature on the extent to which our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools effect 
changes in the personalities of pupils, one 
is forced, at best, to a Scottish verdict: 
Not proved. Aside from strong indica- 
tions that both our schools and our col- 
leges serve to consolidate middle class 
students in their middle class ways and to 
provide a route to the acceptance of mid- 
dle class norms for about one-fourth of 
the lower class children who originally 
enroll, there is virtually no persuasive 
demonstration that education in the 
United States makes any systematic con- 
tribution to the non-intellective develop- 
ment of its charges. 

Two observations are immediately in 
order. First, this state of affairs is a 
strange one in the light of our almost 
universally shared view that the schools, 
at least through about the twelfth grade, 
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should be concerned with such matters 
as citizenship, character, moral develop- 
ment, and social growth. There may be 
dissent over the priorities to be assigned 
to such objectives, but there is little 
doubt about their propriety. After all, the 
primary basis for the educational enter- 
prise in any society, including our own, 
is the socialization of the young, the 
teaching of plastic bits of protoplasm to 
become contributory members of a viable 
community. The absence of demonstrable 
signs of success on this score is a matter 
of concern for all of us, whatever our 
particular philosophical stance. 

Second, the over-all pattern of null re- 
sults in the studies of education as an 
agent of attitudinal and characterological 
change is relieved at times by evidence 
that specific institutions seem to possess 
what Jacob called a “peculiar potency” 
for engendering change in their students. 
While the directions of change vary from 
school to school, attendance at these 
“potent” institutions, appears to matter, to 
result in graduates who are different peo- 
ple from what they were at the time of 
their entrance; and the character of their 


growth seems related to the character of i 


the school or college. 
The nature of institutional potency, 


f has been clusive and hard to 
tify. Yet it is possible that some in- 
into its basic dimensions can be ob- 
ed by a reappraisal of an educational 
dition rather different from our own. 
In the process, we may gain some useful 
collateral perspectives on the American 


To begin with, one would expect the 
American “whole-child” outlook in edu- 
cation, reflecting the humanitarian and 
egalitari; themes in our history, to con- 
east sharply with, for example, the ideas 
underlying such institutions as the elite 
“public” schools of England. True 
pugh, the British public schools were 
and are concerned with the development 
of leaders, not with providing a universal 
ittern of education for all the youth of 
the Commonwealth; and their curricula 
‘were and are apparently centered on sub- 
ject matter—and the classics at that!— 
‘rather than the individual child. But so 
observant and critical an interpreter of 
British life as J. D. Scott puts it this way: 
“The real object of the English public 
school is not to teach you Latin and 
Greek, but to turn you . . . into a true- 
‘blue Church-of-England country gentle- 
_ man.” The point is underscored by Squire 
Brown’s ruminations on sending his son 
Tom to Thomas Arnold’s Rugby: 


“Shall I tell him to mind his work and 
F> say he’s sent to school to make himself a 

scholar? Well, but he isn’t sent to 
_ School for that . . . I don’t care a straw 
_ for Greek particles or the digamma, no 
_ more does his mother . . . If he'll only 
_ turn out a brave, helpful, truth-telling 
By an, and a gentleman and a Chris- 
4 tian, that’s all I want,” thought the Squire. 


$ This conception of the school’s de- 
velopment of leaders through dealing with 
the whole personality obviously had a 
_ corrupt side. The harshness of bullying, 
` flogging, frozen dormitories, bad food, 
and indiscriminate participation in games 


has been often documented, perhaps most 
vividly in George Orwell's essay, “Such, 
Such Were the Joys.” Bur, as the often 
criticized educators in America have only 
too much reason to know, one can hardly 
judge an enterprise by its perverted ex- 
amples. The rational, sensible clement in 
the British system included, in Scort’s 
words, 
the setting of spoilt, rich mothers’ dar- 
lings to make tea and clean football boots 
for their fag masters, and the idea that 
for the average boy to be hounded out to 
run for a few miles, even on a sleety win- 
predycremiapeic rigor ep * And one of 
je things wi ma schoolboys 
easier on week for . . . than the products 
of most ruling-class of education 
was the fact that they had at least had a 


and “unfairness.” 

The value set upon the public school 
is that it produces leaders, but 

leaders who are responsible and humane 
(italics added) . . . And there is a great 
deal in this. The Victorian and Edwardian 
public schools did produce out of their 
material a reasonable proportion of young 
men of character and principles, accus- 
tomed to the idea of leadership and so 
taking it unfussily, fair-minded, not too 
painfully serious, but with an idea about 
serving their country and a contempt for 
money-grubbing and pot-hunting. Com- 
monly, they had high-spirited good man- 
ners which pleased most people who were 
capable of being pleased. 

While there is ample room here to 
wonder about the adequacy of the evalu- 
ation, it is supported by more than a sug- 
gestion in the research literature that 
those American independent schools that 
are cut largely from English cloth in 
their purposes and program have more of 
an impact on the personalities of their 
students—possess more “potency”—than 
do the majority of our public schools. In 
what does that potency consist? 

One can only raise hypotheses, of 
course, but it seems quite possible that 
two broad factors account for much of 
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an institution’s capacity to evoke change 
in youngsters. The first has to do with 
the frequency and intimacy of contacts 
that pupils enjoy with both older stu- 
dents and with eachers. If a boy not only 
encounters his mathematics instructor in 
the classroom, but also interacts with 
him on the courts as his tennis or basket- 
ball coach, goes to his home for tea, and 
talks with him about cabbages and kings 
during informal conversations, he is be- 
ing much more intensively exposed to a 
model than in a relationship limited to 
course work. Similarly, if he must deal 
with older boys, more senior in the 
school’s informal status system, then he 
can form a clearer sense of just what 
behavior patterns, attitudes, and values 
are prized and expected of him as he 
grows under the school’s tuition. Ob- 
viously, this arrangement need not imply 
coercion into a constricting mould. Self- 
reliance, critical thought, and initiative 
can be objectives here just as much as 
other-direction and the acceptance of 
predetermined norms. In large part, the 
process of self-exploration and the choos- 
ing of a style of life is facilitated by the 
child’s exposure to several models, by the 
opportunity to identify with several 
relatively diverse persons that such an in- 
stitution provides, 

Second, the potency of a school may 
well hinge on the extent to which it repre- 
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sents a genuine community. If teachers 
share their fundamental educational aims 
but represent differences in such areas as 
politics and aethetics—differences that 
can be openly discussed with enjoyment 
in the presence of and with students— 
then it is probable that the child, holding 
membership appropriate to his age and 
development in that community, will be 
responsive to its values and will interior- 
ize its ideals. The question is one of 
whether a school has a distinctive cli- 
mate within which a boy or girl virtually 
breathes healthful expectancies. 

To the extent that these two variables, 
the accessibility of suitable models and 
the degree of actual community repre- 
sented by a school, account for educa- 
tional potency, it is clear that the effec- 
tiveness of the educational enterprise is 
based bluntly in the quality of teachers 
and the character of a school’s or college’s 
de facto social organization. In the dis- 
cussion of educational priorities and in 
the consideration of changing curricular 
structures and the developing technology 
of teaching, it may be well to keep these 
possibilities in mind. Lip-service and 
teaching machines will hardly be enough 
if it truly turns out that potency is de- 
pendent, after all, on these fundamental 
human elements in the educational ad- 
venture.—EJS 


Asia and Africa 
in today’s world 


AMERICANS, IT MAY BE presumed, are 
generally aware of the geographical fact 
that the world is round. This is a circum- 
stance to which all of us are exposed 
early in our formal education. The rela- 
tionship of this geographic circumstance 
to what Americans study in school and 
college, however, is obscured by an intel- 
lectual myopia which makes it difficult 
for us to look beyond the confines of our 
largely Western tradition. 

American education has been in the 
past and is still in the main Europe-cen- 
tered, concentrating on the institutions 
and traditions of the Western world, 
particularly as they have developed in 
the American setting. It is proper that 
American education should emphasize 
these institutions and traditions and their 
development on our own continent, for 
here are the environment and heritage 
of which we are a part and which we 
Must understand first before we begin to 
explore the historical and contemporary 
complexities of the non-European world. 
But it does not follow that our studies 
should be confined to European institu- 
tons and traditions and their growth in 
this country. Indeed, if this is in fact a 
round world in which we live, we must 
be concerned with all of significance that 
has occurred in human history at any 
time and place. 


WARD MOREHOUSE 
The Asia Society, New York City 


Three-Fourths Ignored 


Needless to say, such a catholic con- 
cern has not typically characterized 
American schools and colleges. Here is 
an experience of Chester Bowles, former 
American ambassador to India and pres- 
ent State Department official, which il- 
lustrates the usual situation. 


When I was in school, we were taught 
little about Asia as a whole, let alone In- 
dia’s great ages, and our modern school 
system still ignores this vast and vital 
of the world. Thus, when Sam (Bowles’s 
son) came home from his first day of 
school in Essex (Bowles’s home in Con- 
necticut), after our return from India, 
and announced that next year he was to 
study World History, I could not resist 
being skeptical. 

“Tl make a bet,” I said, “that the world 
history which you will study begins in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, moves on to 
Greece by way of Crete, takes you 
through Rome, and finally ends with 
France and England.” 

“But that’s not world history,” Sam 
argued. “That leaves out three-fourths of 
the world.” Unhappily, I won the bet. (3, 
P- 35). 

The college catalogue provides addi- 
tional instances of our intellectual myopia 
and the narrow view which we have 
taken of the rest of the world. A course 
in world literature in an American col- 
lege or university, for example, is likely 
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to lead to the conclusion that fore only 
literary expression which is im- 
portant is Euro mostly Eng- 
lish at that. Courses in the history of 
philosophy, as another example, deal al- 
most exclusively with Western philoso- 
phy, as though there was no philosophic 
thought of significance anywhere else in 
the world. Similar circumstances apply 
often to courses in the history of art and 
almost certainly to offerings in the field 
of music, To be sure, Indian or Chinese 
or Japanese music is strange to our ears, 
but our unfamiliarity with these forms of 
musical expression should not lead us 
to assume that they are not highly de- 
veloped and sophisticated. The difficulty 
lies not in the music but in the listener. 
While there are occasional exceptions 
here and there, the same bias usually 
holds for general introductory courses in 
economics, political science, and other 
fields of study. Comparable limitations on 
the range of subject matter which Amer- 
icans study exist at all levels of the formal 
educational process. In short, we have as- 
sumed, willy-nilly, that what is really 
only a fraction of human knowledge and 
ience is in fact all that is significant 
and all that we need to know as educated 
Americans. 


Reasons for Concern 

_ There are many reasons why Asia, Af- 
rica, and other non-European areas of 
„the world are important to Americans. 
By sheer weight of numbers, these areas 
are of vital significance to us because 
more than half the population of the 
world now lives in Asia and Africa, and 
by the year 2000, two-thirds of the peo- 
ple on this earth will be there (8, p. 260). 

Further, Asia and Africa are important 
to us because they are areas of growing 
significance for American investment 
abroad and as markets for American 
goods—with almost limitless potentiali- 
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ties when economic conditions impro 
and the vast numbers of peoples thi 
are able to afford our products—and 
cause we acquire critically important 
raw materials for our abundant econo 
from these regions. Malaya’s tin, man 
nese from India, copper from the Rhode- 
sias, and uranium ore from the Congo ar 
all vital to our economic well being. Our 
dependence on these areas, moreover, il j 
have to grow still larger and more signif 
icant in the future if we are to maintain 
our present level of material abundance. 
While American consumption of petro- 
leum increases year after year, for ex- 
ample, our own oil resources are Ver 
limited, and the largest oil reserves in the 
world, by far, exist in the Middle East. 
Again, it may be argued ‘that Asia and 
Africa are important to Americans in our 
critical struggle for national survival in 
a world of bipolar political tension. What 
happens in India, in comparison to China, 
in the next decade may well determine 
the future choices of the other nations of 
Asia and Africa. If the choices are the 
wrong ones from the American point of 
view, we may find ourselves isolated, 
perhaps decisively, from most of the rest 
of the world, both politically and eco- 
nomically, Here again Chester Bowles 
points up the relevance of these circum- 
stances to Americans with the following 
comment: 


. in the field of economic develop- 
ment, India today is engaged in what his- 
tory may consider the battle of our ¢ 
tury. The two giant underdevelo 
countries, China and India, with 40 
cent of the world’s people between th 
have embarked on a fateful competi 
in the pace and methods of industrii 
growth . . . More than any other si 
event short of war, the outcome 
determine the path which the rest of s 
siilardeveloned world ultimately chooses 
to take (4, pp. 165-66). ; oe 


Clearly, the way in which the United 
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States responds to the needs of India and 
the other noncommunist countries of 
Asia and Africa will have a decisive bear- 
ing on our national future. 

These arguments are by no means the 
only ones or even the most relevant ones 
in determining the significance of these 
areas to American education. For here 
are civilizations which are in themselves 
worthy of attention for their rich and 
vital contributions to human history, in- 
cluding our own Western tradition. Their 
contributions are both material and cul- 
tural—perhaps especially noteworthy in 
the higher forms of human expression 
and intellectual endeavor such as art, re- 
ligion and philosophy, and literature. 

The catalogue of material contribu- 
tions from even one major country of 
Asia, China, is long indeed. Silk, for ex- 
ample, is Chinese in origin and provided 
the basis for a flourishing trade between 
the Chinese and Roman Empires in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. Tea, 
which played its own role in the Ameri- 
can revolution, originated as a beverage 
in either India or China. Porcelain is yet 
another Chinese contribution to the ma- 
terial side of our culture. Paper and print- 
ing, clearly essential to American educa- 
tion, originated in East Asia, although the 
later European invention of printing ap- 
parently occurred independently. In any 
event, the oldest existing printed book is 
a Buddhist sacred text, dated 600 years 
before Gutenberg printed the first book 
in Europe. It has even been estimated 
that before 1900, more books were printed 
in China alone than in the entire rest of 
the world (7, pp. 4-24). 

A less fortunate Chinese contribution 
to the world is gunpowder, although 
initially the Chinese knowledge of ex- 
plosives was applied to the making of 
fireworks, an art in which they still excel. 
Against the discovery of gunpowder 
may be set the development of the mari- 


ner’s compass to aid in navigation. Even 
some of our common fruits and vegata- 
bles—the peach, apricot, and orange, for 
instance—have Chinese origins, In a simi- 
lar manner, the use of some of our basic 
minerals, such as coal and zinc, was first 
developed in China. The Chinese also 
made contributions to the more refined, 
if less purposeful, forms of human ac- 
tivity; playing cards, for example, as well 
as dominoes and the more wholesome 
sport of kite flying, were Chinese in ori- 
gin (2, pp. 25-35). 


Chinese Ideas 


What have been described in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs have been material 
things which the Chinese have contri-. 
buted to Western civilization, but the 
Chinese record in the realm of ideas is 
equally significant, The Chinese, for ex- 
ample, pioneered in the ancient art of 
alchemy, forerunner of the modern sci- 
ence of chemistry. China had consider- 
able influence on Europe in the Age of 
Enlightenment in the eighteenth century. 
Voltaire, who regarded Confucius as the 
greatest of all sages, was the best known 
leader of the Enlightenment to fall under 
the Chinese spell, but there were many 
others similarly swayed during this pe- 
riod of European history. Thus, the 
French Physiocrats, the group of politi- 
cal thinkers who sought to reform the 
monarchy before it was swept away by 
the French Revolution, suggested that ed- 
ucation and the church be separated and 
that educational opportunity be made 
universal, for only in such a manner 
could the best available talent of the 
country be identified and trained for pub- 
lic service—a practice which the Chinese 
had been following for many centuries 
in making scholarship and merit the basis 
for the selection of government officials. 
Indeed, China is properly the origin, at 
least indirectly, of the civil service sys- 
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tem as it was adopted in the United 
States, When such a system for selecting 
government officials was first proposed, 
those deriving personal benefit from the 
spoils system not unnaturally opposed the 
idea; there were, in fact, some opponents 
who protested that the use of examina- 
tions as a basis for establishing fitness for 
public office was Chinese, foreign, and 
therefore, “un-American” (2, pp. 6-30)! 

In another area of American govern- 
ment, the Chinese have made an impor- 
tant contribution, the origin of which is 
not well known. This is in the field of 
farm policy. In the 1930s, when Henry 
Wallace was Secretary of Agriculture, he 
proposed a number of measures to assist 
farmers; several of these measures were 
subsequently identified under the general 
heading of the “ever-normal granary.” 
The idea, of course, was that the govern- 
ment bought up surplus grain from the 
farmers in good harvest years and kept it 
until a bad year, when it was sold at an 
established price to the people. By this 
method—in theory if not in the actual 
fact of both the Chinese and American 
experience—a more or less contant sup- 
ply of grain was maintained by the gov- 
ernment, and wide fluctuations in price 
were avoided. The source of inspiration 
for Mr. Wallace’s policy (which to this 
day is an essential feature of the govern- 
ment’s agricultural program) was, as he 
himself pointed out, a comparable Chinese 
practice initiated more than two thousand 
years ago (2, pp. 36-40). 

Numerous instances could be cited of 
Chinese influences on Western literature 
and the arts—influences stemming from 
a rich and vigorous tradition in these 
fields of human expression still relatively 
little known by even educated men in 
the West. Oliver Goldsmith, the eight- 
eenth century English author of the Vicar 
of Wakefield, acknowledged his indebt- 
edness through his Chinese Letters (and 
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The Citizen of the World), which indi- 
cates a considerable knowledge of China. 
The eminent Russian author, Tolstoy, 
showed a wide-ranging interest in Chi- 
nese ideas through his later philosophical 
writings. In the field of music, the Aus- 
trian composer, Gustav Mahler, was in- 
spired by Chinese poetry in his great 
choral work, The Song of Earth. Chinese 
poetry was also an important influence 
on such American poets as Amy Lowell 
and Ezra Pound (2, pp. 31-35). 


Asian Impact 


So far, only China and her contribu- 
tions to our civilization—material, intel- 
lectual, and artistic—have been noted. 
Yet there are scholars who argue that the 
primary significance of China’s histori- 
cal development and her material and 
cultural accomplishments is not—at least 
until the twentieth century—their im- 
pact on the Western world. Rather, it 
lies in their vast influence on the hun- 
dreds of millions of peoples who live 
and have lived in China itself and the ad- 
jacent lands of East Asia. Far more sub- 
stantial intrusions, these men would say, 
in human thought, science, technology, 
and the arts have come into the West 
from India and the Arab world. 

Certainly, many other instances of con- 
tributions to our civilization from the 
Indian subcontinent or the Islamic Mid- 
dle East, not to mention such countries 
as Japan, can readily be noted. Our sys- 
tem of numbers, so obviously funda- 
mental to both our daily lives and our 
special enterprises in science and mathe- 
matics, is called Arabic, an acknowledg- 
ment of the role of the Arabs in introduc- 
ing it to Western Europe; its origins g° 
back to India. Again, in the fields of phi- 
losophy, literature, and art, Americans 1n 
particular are in debt to the East. Emer- 
son and the other New England tran- 
scendalists of the nineteenth century Were 


influenced by Indian thought. 
And American painters of earlier periods, 
like James Whistler, not to mention con- 
temporary painters like Morris Graves 
and Mark Tobey, have been similarly in- 
fluenced by Oriental art (6, pp. 17-18). 
The impact of things Japanese on con- 
rary American architecture and in- 
‘terior design has now spread throughout 
‘the country. One of the most direct ac- 
knowledgments of this impact occurred 
when a leading home furnishings maga- 
‘zine, House Beautiful, devoted two spe- 
cial issues several months ago to what it 
called Shibui, the Japanese concept of 
in design. 

_ Finally, if doubts about the centrality 
the world beyond Europe in human 
history should persist, the place of origin 
of all the major religions should be cited. 
Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, 
‘and Judaism—each had its beginning in 
this part of the world. 

If, then, the peoples of Asia and Africa 


are important to us not only because of 
their cultural achievements and what they 
have contributed to our way of life, but 
_ also because of immediate political and 
© economic reasons that are critical to our 
© national survival, what are the implica- 

_ tions for American education? The fol- 
_ lowing comment is taken from the report 
of a distinguished committee which re- 
_ cently studied the role of the American 
“university in world affairs and which in- 
_Cluded American leaders in education, 
| government, and business, among them 
_ Senator J. W. Fulbright, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Y$ and Dean Rusk, the Secretary of State: 


The profound transformations that are 
Overtaking the world as we have known 
it demand a far broader conception of 
the university’s role. Problems which an 
earlier generation conceived as local can- 
_ hot be managed today except by an ap- 
= proach which takes into account their 
world scale. An adequate perspective must 


include the old cultures and new nations 
outside the familiar landscape of North 
America and Western In the 
words of President Cornelius de Kiewiet 
of the University of Rochester, “Ameri- 
ca’s consciousness of its world must un- 
dergo the same transformation that Oc- 
curred in Western E in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries as a result of 
the great voyages of discovery ... Toa 
degree we do not yet recognize, with an 
unparalleled speed, we are discovering a 
new world . . . Our educational habits 
and practices have of necessity been 
a influenced by Western Europe... 
Yet there simply must be room in general 
education . . . for the opportunity to bring 
into focus the new world . . .” (5, pp. 
10-11). 


While this passage is drawn from a re- 
port on American higher education, it is 
equally relevant to other levels of the 
formal educational process. 


Defining the Task 

Equally as important as establishing a 
central place for studies of non-Western 
areas in American education is defining 
the fundamental character of these studies 
and the basic reasons for them. Chitoshi 
Yanaga, a member of Yale University’s 
faculty in East Asian studies, identifies 
the essence of the dilemma in justifying 
non-Western studies in these words: 


At a time when the struggle between 
communism and the Free World has 
reached a crucial stage, it is quite natural 
that we try to justify almost re 
we do in terms of meeting the threat o! 
communism. Yet I would be strongly op- 
posed to an approach which would make 
the study of Asia primarily a weapon for 
fighting communism. I would rather see 
the study of Asia undertaken as an end 
in itself, for its own intrinsic value, and 
as a necessary process of learnin from 
the rich and varied experiences of Asian 
peoples, who comprise the greater part 
of mankind. In other words, the emphasis 
should be placed first and last on Asian 
studies as an integral and in ble 
part of the libe education of young 
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people. I would make it less of a utilitarian 

ursuit if for no other reason than to 
Ee it as an effective antidote to the anti- 
intellectualism that plagues the American 
scene today. This is not to suggest that 
the knowledge of Asia cannot or should 
not be useful, practical, and even saleable. 
What I am suggesting is that the utilitarian 
approach, especially at the secondary 
level, will vitiate Asian studies by reduc- 
ing if not miam the chances of de- 
veloping into an intellectual adventure (9, 


p. 2). 


This comment is directed particularly 
toward Asian studies in secondary edu- 
cation, but it is pertinent for all educators 
and to other types of non-Western 
studies. 

Edwin O. Reischauer, Harvard profes- 
sor of Far Eastern languages and litera- 
ture and present American Ambassador 
to Japan, has suggested that Asia repre- 
sents one of the most important frontiers 
in American education today, an obser- 
vation which by extension applies to 
other parts of the world beyond Europe 
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(7, pp- 25-26). The crucial next step in 
American education is the clear recogni- 
tion that the world in fact is round—his- 
torically, culturally, politically, and eco- 
nomically, as well as physically. Students 
of culture must now assimilate this fun- 
damental implication of geography. 
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Readers GER on the Record 


To THE RECORD EDITOR: 

It is temptingly easy to ask education 
to bear the responsibility for everything 
that is wrong in the world, but I won- 
der if educationists should be too eager 
to accept this all-encompassing mission, 
important as it may make them feel. 
From time to time the rest of society 
needs to be reminded that it too has re- 
sponsibilities, and that some of them are 
the same. A paradoxical way of putting 
it might be to say that one of the func- 
tions of education is to remind people 
how many things are not a function of 
education. 

The media go on their merry way 
pretty much oblivious to anything you 
may say about them, so that there is not 
much to be gained in trying to get their 
attention. The most you could achieve 
here, or so I would guess, would be 
slightly to increase the comprehension 
within the academic profession of what 
they are about, and why they behave in 
such mysterious ways. Education has a 
Captive audience; the media do not. Each 
has its own kind of discipline, its own 
characteristic vices and virtues; and in the 
fifteen or so years I have spent in the no- 
man’s-land between them they seem to 
have grown further and further apart. 
Those of us on the commercial side who 
care do what we can, but we will always 


need more help and understanding than 
we get. 
Sincerely, 
Eric LARRABEE 
American Heritage, New York City 


TO THE RECORD EDITOR: 

I am pleased to have an extra copy of 
the Record. Your records would not tell 
you that I have been a subscriber for 
more than fifty years. 

I like what I see happening to the 
Record. If its improvement continues, it 
will be, as it should be, a worthy inter- 
preter of a new and greater TC. 

Yours cordially, 
Cuartes W. Hunt 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


To THE RECORD EDITOR: 

Dr. Margaret Mead’s questions regard- 
ing the use of schools for children really 
brings to mind a few reactions. For in- 
stance—She says this country today has 
an “almost” (but not quite) literate so- 
ciety. Now, I don’t know how old the 
good doctor is but evidently she doesn’t 
seem to know that we had just as literate 
a society 75 or 80 years ago as we have 
now in comparison with the population 
then and now. In fact, based on the stu- 
pidity of the present-day parents and 
their children, we had a much larger per- 
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centage of literates than we have now. 
This is borne out by the very fact that 
there is so much discussion about, and 
dissension in, the present ability of teach- 
ers in our schools today. 

There was a time when children were 
“allowed” to be taught at home. This was 
before the “screwy”—please pardon the 
term—PTA was even tho of. Once 
the parents “unionized” and the thought- 
less teachers and school boards “rec- 
ognized” that union, the child started 
learning less and less in school and was 
forbidden to learn at home! 

Dr. Mead is correct in one instance. 
She enquires as to the real basis for pres- 
ent belief that children should be taught 
how to read in school. The vast majority 
of teachers themselves can hardly read, 
so how can they be expected to teach the 
child to read? 

As for simple arithmetic, very few 
present-day teachers even know their 
multiplication tables. Still fewer of them 
know how to work a problem in business 
arithmetic without holding the arithmetic 
book open, and the vast majority of them 
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know absolutely nothing about American 
history between 1776 and 1918. 
Recently, I saw the postmistress in a 
small city raising an American flag out- 
side of her post office. In a joking way I 
asked her if she felt like Barbara Fritchie. 
She said she did not know who Barbara 
Fritchie was—she had never heard of any 
woman by that name when she went to 
school! 
Unless and until the pra is dis- 
banded and abolished and parents and 
teachers are taught the good old three 
“Rs,” the school children will continue 
to be just a helplessly illiterate, moronic 
liability. 
Yours very truly, 
Mrs. Grace JENKS 
Norfolk, Va. 


The Record is eager to publish readers’ let- 
ters of from 300 to a maximum of 1,000 words, 
written either in response to notions exp: 
in its pages or as commentary on other matters 
of educational concern. Your ideas, clarifica- 
tions, and rebuttals will be welcomed, and 
while only a limited few may be printed, all 
will be read with deep interest and apprecia- 
tion. 


JAMES RORTY 
Columbia, New Jersey 


Is teaching communism 


necessary? 


SOME FIFTY YEARS AGO, my college, with 
no sense of shame or guilt, sent me out 
into the world as innocent of the facts 
of political life as the egg unlaid. As a 
direct consequence, I helped to conserve 
the same innocence in others by serving 
during the "twenties as an editor of the 
New Masses, and during the "thirties as 
secretary of the communist-inspired mo- 
bilization of political innocents which 
that literal-minded artist, Thomas Ben- 
ton, always insisted on calling “The 
League of Professional Gropers.” 


That They May Know 

It did me and others no good, years 
later, to tell Senator McCarthy and his 
associates that we were raped. His reply 
was unanswerable: “You should have 
known better.” So we should, and prob- 
ably would if we had only been seduced 
while in college by educators modern 
and sophisticated enough to have im- 
parted to us the sordid facts about the 
Political bees and flowers. They were 
shocking enough, surely, even before 
World War I released upon the world the 
torrents of social revolution. 

This is all preliminary, by way of 
explaining why, when I became an anti- 
communist, I became also an anti-educa- 
tionist. Some of my best friends are edu- 
cators, but I suspect that most of them 


are a good deal less sophisticated politi- 
cally than, for example, my friend Sidney 
Hook. Hence, when a textbook pub- 
lisher’s representative called me up and 
asked me, “Do you believe that teaching 
high school students about communism 
is necessary?” I thought at first he was 
trying to show me that he, too, had read 
Thurber, so I answered impatiently, 
“Yes, yes, of course. Go on.” 

He went on to say that the Florida 
legislature had passed a bill making the 
teaching of communism compulsory in 
the high schools. His firm was therefore 
thinking of getting out a textbook on the 
subject. Did I want the job of writing it? 

I knew I didn’t. I was in the middle of 
a book and had set myself a series of 
deadlines on this and other projects €x- 
tending into the indefinite future. But 
this educationist proved himself to be not 
a dolt at all; he was a friend of Sidney 
Hook, a fact which automatically guar- 
anteed his political sophistication, and it 
was Sidney who had sent him to me. So 
I stalled. Why didn’t Sidney do it? Too 
busy, I suppose? 

In the end I produced, for a small fee, 
an outline which represented exactly the 
sort of thing I was sure no educationist 
would think of writing and no publisher 
serving the educationist hierarchy would 
think of publishing. 
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But it was a close shave. To my amaze- 
ment, the publisher and his representa- 
tive liked the outline and immediately so 
informed me. They kept it six weeks, 
investigating the commercial practicabil- 
ity of the project. Then they wrote me, 
with what seemed genuine regret, that 
they had decided, because of the political 
difficulties presented by almost any book 
on the subject, that the project would 
have to be postponed until the political 
climate was more propitious. 


Plan for a Truth Offensive 


To me, the question “Is teaching com- 
munism necessary?” is almost as absurd 
as Thurber’s immortal query about sex. 
But in my outline I had done my best to 
answer it, seriously and in good faith. 
Here is what I wrote: 


After four years of high school, stu- 
dents are expected to have learned at 
least how to study and how to write 
grammatically. Otherwise, they are ill- 
equipped either to enter college or to get 
and hold jobs in our free, open, and in- 
creasingly industrialized society, where a 
minimum of literacy has become essential 
to survival. 

To these basic skills should be added 
an elementary knowledge of the social 
and political forces that determine the 
survival and growth of our society. With- 
out this knowledge, young people are all 
too likely to become the ignorant du 
and stooges of these forces and thus fail 
to discharge their basic responsibilities as 
citizens, 

Unquestionably, one of the major forces 
of our era is international communism, 
with which this country and the entire 
free world is today at war, That this war 
at the moment is a cold war does not alter 
its essential nature or provide any assur- 
ance that what the communists, when 
they sing the Internationale, call the “final 
conflict” will be peacefully resolved, On 
the contrary, the cold war may turn hot 
at any moment, and the local wars, of 
which several are currently in progress, 
may speed into total war and a nuclear 
holocaust. For this generation of Ameri- 
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cans at least, and for the generation now 
reaching maturity, co-existence with in- 
ternational communism will entail un- 
remitting tension and conflict, affecti 
every aspect of our lives as workers 
citizens. 

Should parents be asked to assume the 
task of educating and equipping our young 
people, morally and intellectually, so that 
they may play creditably their inescap- 
able roles in this conflict? Should the task 
be neglected and our young people left 
to the mercy of communist subversionists, 
or of the liberal and pacifist dim-wits 
who are to be found in substantial num- 
ber in our educational institutions, in the 
churches, and in the communications in- 
dustry? Is it not important to neutralize 
the influence of these innocents and in- 
competents by a “truth offensive” de- 
signed to provide our young people, as 
early as possible, with elementary but 
adequate instruction in the facts of politi- 
cal life? 

Leading educators have joined with leg- 
islators in demanding that we launch such 
an educational effort as part of the neces- 
sary mobilization of the national mind and 
will, to last as long as the cold war lasts. 
This book is an answer to that demand. 
It is written as a high school textbook, but 
with no attempt to make the subject easy 
for students who have failed to achieve 
the minimum of literacy required to un- 
derstand adult prose. 

Soviet educators make no such conces- 
sions to their charges. From the sixth 
grade on, the youth of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites are vigorously schooled 
in communist doctrine, with all its grim 
implications for the cold war with the 
West. Our own youth must be taught 
to understand, among other things, the 
intent and effect of the brainwashing to 
which their contemporaries back of the 
Iron Curtain are subjected. They are en- 
emies only because they are lied to and 
are not free to learn the truth. They will 
be our friends when and if, as the cold 
war continues, our truth offensive reaches 
and frees them. 


As I wrote the publisher, the produc- 
tion and use of a book of this sort 1n 
the high schools is a matter of the ut- 
Most urgency and importance. It should 


be designed to equip the student with the 
knowledge he must have if he is to func- 
tion intelligently as a citizen and a poten- 
tial soldier in the cold war. It must be 
accurate and comprehensive with respect 
to the terrain of this war, both domestic 
and foreign, and it must be forthright 
and uncompromising in its description of 
the strategy, tactics, and objectives of the 
enemy. In short, it must serve the high 
purpose of history, which reveals what is 
past in order to illumine the present and 
the future. 


Current Inadequacies 


If the book meets these specifications, 
it should be desired and bought by intel- 
ligent school boards and educators, re- 
gardless of whether they are, or consider 
themselves to be, “left wing” or “right 
wing.” I wish I could think that that 
means most of them, but I don’t—not on 
the evidence of what I read in the papers 
about educators who consider the present 
“social studies” adequate for the purpose. 
Obviously they aren’t; nor are the re- 
quired courses in most colleges at all ade- 
quate. Witness, in consequence of both 
failures, the vulnerable ignorance and in- 
nocence of most college graduates. Re- 


cently, I talked to a National Merit 
Scholar and Woodrow Wilson Fellow 
who was back from Europe, stuffed with 
communist propaganda and genuinely ig- 
norant—even of the fact that Khrushchev 
agreed to free German elections at the 
Geneva summit ing. 

As my publisher friend discovered, the 
problem of getting a decent political edu- 
cation into the heads of high school stu- 
dents is, practically speaking, not an edu- 
cational problem at all. It is a political 
problem, and it is high time our politi- 
cians, including the President, got around 
to tackling it. 

Aware that in writing about education 
I am handicapped both by my ignorance 
of the subject (I am almost totally inno- 
cent of teaching experience) and by the 
assumptions and predispositions of an 
older journalist, many of which, with the 
passage of time and the changing tides of 
politics, have become obsolete, I asked 
my son, who suffers from neither of these 
handicaps, to comment on this piece. 
Some of his criticisms were so mani- 
festly just that I made a number of revi- 
sions in my original draft. The remainder, 
with most of which I find myself agree- 
ing, are offered here as a commentary on 
my views. 
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Second thoughts 


RICHARD RORTY 


Princeton University 


on teaching communism 


Ir 1s QUITE TRUE that the cold war re- 
quires that Americans be far better in- 
formed about communism than they are, 
and it seems natural to look to the high 
schools for measures which would serve 
to educate the rising generation about 
communism. But, I wish to suggest, the 
nature of communism and the nature of 
the American public school are such as 
to make such measures impossible. 

It would, to be sure, be quite easy to fill 
the high schools with catechistic manuals 
about communism. This was probably 
what the Florida legislature envisaged. 
Such manuals would recite stories of com- 
munist subversion, atrocities, and decep- 
tion, and would supply neat, canned an- 
swers to typical communist criticisms of 
the free world. These manuals might be 
harmless, but they can hardly be educa- 
tive. Nor would they be particularly use- 
ful; their net effect would be to tell the 
students that the communists are the Bad 
Guys, and this the students already 
know. The problem is whether it is pos- 
sible to do something more, by way of 
teaching about communism, than dis- 
tributing such manuals. 


Is Honesty Possible? 
The first step towards something more 
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would be a textbook which gave an hon- 
est account of the genesis of Soviet com- 
munism and of the reasons for its strength 
and its recent successes. Such an account 
would have to include reference <o the 
condition of the workers in capitalist 
economies in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries—the conditions 
which Engels described. It would have to 
explain the differences between the social 
democratic movements in various coun- 
tries, the Third International, the Com- 
munist International as it existed under 
Stalin, and the current Soviet techniques 
for taking over underdeveloped coun- 
tries. It would have to discuss the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of state owner- 
ship of the means of production in the 
initial phases of industrial development. 
It would have to recognize the fact that 
Stalin did succeed in industrializing Rus- 
sia, and that Mao and his slave-drivers will 
probably succeed in industrializing China. 
In doing this, it would have to concede 
at least two crucial points to the commu- 
nists: (a) Much of the wealth of the 
world has been, and still is being, stolen 
from the poor by the rich, and (b) the 
loss of human liberty in the communist 
countries has made possible enormous 
economic and technological achieve- 
ments. Having granted these points, 1t 


Ee 


could proceed to make further points: 
In the past few decades the capitalist 
countries have, without revolution, intro- 
duced measures of social justice which 
make Marx's critique largely obsolete; 
Russian militarism is now just as blind 
and dangerous as the militarism which 
sprang from the classical forms of im- 
perialism which Lenin described, etc. 
Such an account of communism would 
be the only sort which could reasonably 
be called history rather than propaganda. 
It is the only sort which would equip 
students with the ability to argue effec- 
tively with communists or to read com- 
munist propaganda with a critical eye. 
But can anyone imagine such an account 
being taught in American high schools? 
Can one imagine an American school 
board adopting a text which admitted that 
the operation of a laissez-faire economy 
brought into being the conditions which 
Engels described and that such condi- 
tions still exist in countries of the free 
world? Is any high school superintendent 
going to adopt a book which paints an 
accurate picture of the role of socialist 
doctrines in changing the social and eco- 
nomic structure of America and Eng- 
land in the course of this century? Or 
even a book which clearly distinguishes 
between socialism as an economic theory 


and Soviet communism as a political 
force? 


The Challenge 


To admit the truth of certain key 
premises invoked by the communists is 
a prerequisite of any intelligent criticism 
of communism. But to admit the truth of 
these premises is, unfortunately, to take 
sides in internal issues of American poli- 
tics: the issues, roughly speaking, which 
divide the small minority of liberal demo- 
crats from the conservative Democrats 
and the Republicans. As long as majority 
public opinion in America holds to the 
myth that high economic productivity 
is possible only on the basis of free enter- 
prise or the delusion that socialism and 
Stalinism are merely two species of the 
same genus, we are not going to have high 
schools which can teach the nature of 
communism, It is impossible for the pub- 
lic schools of a democratic country to 
educate youth in areas in which educa- 
tion would call into question beliefs 
which are central to the general tenor of 
adult opinion. This fact is one of the 
built-in disadvantages of democracy, part 
of the price paid for its advantages. In a 
discussion of how to educate our youth 
about communism, we cannot avoid fac- 
ing it. 
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TY, or not TV, 


RICHARD B. LEWIS 
San Jose State College 


that is the question... 


Cassirer, H. R. Television Teaching Today. 
Paris, France: United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, 1960. Pp. 267. $4.00 cloth, $3.00 pa- 


F; 

Ebay, Finette P, (Ed.) Opportunities for 
Learning: Guidelines for Television. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1960. Pp. 64. $1.50. 

Frazier, A., & Wigren, H. E. (Eds.) Inter- 
action in Learning: Implications for Tele- 
vision, Washington, D. C.: National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1960. Pp. 79. $1.00. 

Lewis, P. Educational Television Guide- 
book. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 
Pp. xii + 238. $4.95. 

Schramm, W., Lyle, J., & Parker, E. B. Tele- 
vision in the Lives of Our Children. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford Univer. Press, 1961. 
Pp. vii + 324. $6.00. 

Smith, Mary Howard (Ed.) Using Televi- 
sion in the Classroom. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1961. Pp. xiv + 118. $2.95. 

Tarbet, D. G. Television and Our Schools. 
New York: Ronald, 1961. Pp. vii + 268. 
$5.00. 


Among many disquieting develop- 
ments in the relatively deliberate evolu- 
tion of education, television is a signifi- 
cant creator of alarm. Even the advent of 
the teaching machine (which, as a self- 
instructional device, is so often consid- 
ered an extension of the textbook) is min- 
imally affecting the placid security of 
education. But TV, in a dramatic way, 
cuts sharply across all aspects of an in- 
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structional program and prods deeply 
into the traditionally private classroom 
life of teachers. 

Reactions to proposals to use televi- 
sion in instruction include the normal 
range from uncritical acceptance to au- 
tomatic rejection. Yet—and normally, too 
—there are those who have made genu- 
ine efforts to relate television and other 
technological developments to education 
through analytical, scholarly appraisal; 
and there are those who, in many dif- 
ferent types of instructional situations 
and with many educational problems in 
mind, have attempted to work out prac- 
tical demonstrations of the potentialities 
and limitations of television, a medium 
long since proven to sell soap—that is, 
to modify human behavior. 

The limitations seen by critics of tele- 
vised instruction are many, diverse, and 
bluntly stated; here are a few samples: 

TV automatically reduces the quality of 

instruction and of learning. 

TV will displace or replace teachers. 

TV is assuredly lock-step education. 

Individual differences among learners can- 

not be respected by TV teaching. _ 

Only face-to-face instruction by live 

teachers and live students can produce 

learning. 

Student responses, the only true guides 

to a teacher, are lost in TV instruction. 

TV is a scheme to reduce the cost of ed- 

ucation (an immoral thought! ). 


The spirit of “can do” (if desirable and 
necessary) is weak among educators; the 
resistance to change in order to meet 
recognized problems and new conditions 
is strong. Among too many teachers and 
administrators (and college professors), 
a feeling of urgency to “find a better 
way,” if it can be found, is missing to a 
degree that bodes ill. There is great read- 
iness to equate whatever is being done 
with what is proper, appropriate, and 
maximally effective; there is a similar 
readiness to equate proposed changes in 
education, including television, with “re- 
duction in the quality of instruction” 
and other undesirable outcomes. 

Detailed discussion of the dangers of 
TV too often take precedence over 
strong, specific, and positive investiga- 
tions of the potential of TV. Some, in 
hesitation, say, “Yes, TV, but... !” These 
want to keep one foot in the boat and 
one on the pier: “Yes, TV, if using it 
changes nothing I have done in the past.” 
And, some, of course, plead that TV is 
the sole salvation of education, an equally 
ridiculous position. 

Fortunately, there are some intrepid 
explorers of new frontiers. Work with 
TV in instruction continues at all levels 
of education and in a multitude of con- 
figurations. TV is a machine, a mechani- 
cal-electrical-electronic device, a wonder 
of inventiveness, In teaching and learn- 
ing, it carries sounds (as does the air in 
a classroom) between teacher and learner, 
and it carries images (as does light itself). 
What it carries in sight and sound, to 
whom, and under what conditions, for- 
tunately, is entirely at the disposition of 
the people who use it. Thus, the future of 
TV in education rests directly upon the 
wisdom, inventiveness, skill, and determi- 
nation of teachers themselves, and others 
with educational background and pro- 
ficiency in the use of television, who will 
work with them as assistants. 


In reports of experimentation and re- 
search, there are discussions of limita- 
tions, descriptions of successful practices, 
and yo ee guidelines for effective 
use of TV for the purposes of teaching. 
The literature on TY exceeds in quantity 
that turned out for any other 
ment in education in a similar period of 
time. In quality, there is much dross, but 
selective reading can be useful to those 
who genuinely want to know. The sam- 
pling of TV literature here discussed is 
indicative of much that is available and 
helpful. 

The pattern of the seven books dis- 
cussed here suggests how to give fair 
consideration to TV in education. Cer- 
tainly, no final answers are offered, but 
for those who do not insist on waiting 
forever for final answers, there is suffi- 
cient evidence that they may confidently 
move toward competent and effective use 
of TV. 

One more point is suggested: Reading 
about TV can help any educator gain 
perspective on the unique possibilities in 
the use of TV and the infinite varieties 
of its applications. But to learn how to 
use TV effectively, how to teach on it or 
with it, there is no substitute for actual 
experience. Studies corroborate a fact: 
Those who have never used TV, or who 
are undisposed to modify their teaching 
in any way, are often among the most 
outspoken against it; so are those who, 
without adequate orientation, have tried 
to teach with it or to use it. These latter 
have often found TV unsuited to their 
current ways of teaching, or they have 
prepared inadequately, or they have sim- 
ply started with a firm conviction that 
TV won't work. Usually TV is blamed 
for such failures. The tried-it-once-and- 
didn’t-like-it-group discourages the timid 
and supports those who oppose adoption 
of television for teaching purposes. 

With one exception, the books exam- 
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ined here are about bow TV can be used 
for instruction. In the package, the range 
is from an historical review of the devel- 
opment of instructional TV in the United 
States (and in some other countries) to 
discussions of specific, successful applica- 
tions of TV in classroom instruction. 
They present points of view and experi- 
ences with which one can compare one’s 
own thinking. They report how others 
have set up and operated television in- 
struction with adequate consideration for 
quality, economy of operation, and with 
full recognition of the appropriate and 
necessary roles of teachers—both on TV 
and in the TV classroom. And they are 
considerate of the outcomes of televised 
instruction, the learning that is the prod- 


uct. 

Donald Tarbet presents an excellent, if 
brief, overview of the status of TV in- 
struction at all levels. His is a textbook 
approach; it is well organized to permit 
either detailed study or selective scanning 
for information. He presents examples 
from which one may gain insight into the 

rocesses that can make TV instruction 
effective. He includes chapters that dis- 
cuss various uses of television and the con- 
ditions, factors, and practices that apply 
constructively to each. For teachers and 
administrators, as well as for pre- and in- 
service courses, TV in Our Schools is a 
sound introduction to education by tele- 
vision. 

Using Television in the Classroom, ed- 
ited by Mary Howard Smith of the 
Southern Regional Education Board, con- 
tains contributions by a battery of ex- 

educational TV iali 
teachers, and administrators, and is pri- 
marily a guide to effective use of TV in 
the classroom by teachers and students. 
It is for TV, of course, for it is “an in- 
troduction to instructional television (for 
classroom teachers), along with sugges- 
tions for its most fruitful use,” prepared 
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primarily for participants in the Midwest 

on Airborne Television. Irt is 
especially helpful in clarifying the roles 
of classroom teachers and the many 
others involved in the teaching partner- 
ship implicit in television utilization. It is 
detailed in describing how to prepare for 
learning with TV, how to use TV les- 
sons for maximum benefit to learners, 
how to provide optimum viewing condi- 
tions, how to develop correlative assign- 
ments, and how to evaluate learning re- 
sulting from TV experiences. 

Part III of this book is rich in illustra- 
tions of how teachers are using TV at 
different levels of education, including 
colleges and universities. Using Televi- 
sion in the Classroom is especially suit- 
able both for workshops and for individ- 
ual study. A similar publication, also 
much to be recommended, is Campion 
and Yvonne Lanagan’s And TV, Too! 
(Washington, D. C.: Natl. Educ. Assn., 
1961. Pp. 63. $1.25). These books are 
firm in the idea that what teachers do 
about television lessons makes for suc- 
cess or failure in using TV. 

There will be some—to digress a mo- 
ment—who will raise their hackles at the 
implications that “method” is being sug- 
gested. Many who teach and many who 
appraise teaching have come to a conclu- 
sion that too much attention to method 
and not enough to content is a primary 
weakness in modern education. In an in- 
terview some time ago, Dr. Buell Gal- 
lagher, then Chancellor of the State Col- 
leges of California, commented, 


This is an argument that will be with us 
for a long time, but it is a false fight. For 
myself, I wouldn’t give two hoots for a 
teacher who knows what to teach but 
can’t teach it, nor one who knows how 
but not what to teach. There’s no substi- 
tute for sound groundwork in both of 
these areas. 


It may be worth considering that what 


is wrong with learning is the fact that 
inadequate methodology in teaching is 
the basic cause for inadequate acquisition 
of knowledge and insufficient appropriate 
change in behavior by learners. While 
some say that education should be more 
as it used to be, perhaps the trouble is 
that education is too much as it used to 
be. Some soul-searching and a lot of ob- 
jective study of this concern is war- 
ranted. Thus, in discussing the medium of 
TV, the methods of using TV, what 
teachers and learners do with TV, are 
essential factors for investigation and in- 
telligent discussion. 

Two other publications, Opportunities 
for Learning: Guidelines for Television 
and Interaction in Learning: Implications 
for Television, are especially valuable to 
individuals secking a rational viewpoint 
toward TV; they are reports of confer- 
ences in which respected educators with 
differing backgrounds met to clarify 
their judgments and to establish some 
reasonable and valid statements about the 
processes, the roles, and the potentialities 
of television in instruction. In Opportu- 
nities for Learning, the problems, limita- 
tions, and opportunities of TV instruc- 
tion are discussed from many angles of 
regard and are presented in an orderly, 
constructive manner. Only deep-seated 
prejudice could blind a reader to the 
integrity and the reasonableness of the 
Professional expressions given. 

TV to this group is not by any means 
a panacea for educational ills but, rather, 
an Opportunity to enrich experiences for 
learners, to supply quality instruction in 
areas needing more resources and more 
talents than can normally be provided 
economically by an individual classroom 
teacher. The successful achievement of 
effective television instruction is depend- 
ent upon a major cooperative effort 
among large groups of teachers and asso- 
ciated specialists, an effort that is de- 


in the learning process 
used. The point of view is stressed that 
TV must be used selectively and that 
research and effort must be continuous 
to insure the best use of the medium. 
Further, the discussions stress that the 
limitations of TV can be compensated 
for, capitalized upon, or simply avoided 
—whichever action is most appropriate, 
Depending on the judgment and skills of 
the teachers, administrators, and TV pro- 
gram producers, a high degree of inter- 
action, in its many connotations, can 
accompany TV instruction. Also, the re- 
port implies that much experience 1$ ac- 
cumulating and much exploratory work 
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is in progress, and it is well for educators 
to be aware of these new and burgeoning 
developments in television. 

Henry R. Cassirer, a member of the 
Secretariat of UNESCO, was assigned to 
survey the development of TV instruc- 
tion in a number of countries. Of this 
267-page book, 162 pages describe, inter- 
pret, and—in a measure—evaluate the de- 
velopment of TV instruction in the 
United States to 1960. The 65 pages de- 
voted to analysis of rrv in Canada, France, 
Italy, Japan, the Soviet Union, and the 
United Kingdom are primarily devoted 
to practices and philosophies that vary 
from those in the U. S. The perspective 
of M. Cassirer gives one confidence. With 
care, he analyzes differing views about 
televised instruction and presents both 
recognized limitations and constructive 
prospects of TV in education. Although 
his sampling of TV activities is neces- 
sarily limited, his selection is represen- 
tative of a wide variety of situations, 
confirming again that TV has many con- 
figurations and applications when used in 
teaching. And he points out, as have 
others, that a key problem is acceptance 
of television, not in terms that fit it into 
education as practiced in the past, but in 
terms of restructuring educational proc- 
esses to take full advantage of the poten- 
tialities of television as a medium of in- 
struction. 

It is good to know that the construc- 
tive efforts to use TV in this country 
have been carefully reported. Television 
Teaching Today could be read by vast 
numbers of our educators with profit; 
surely it will be read abroad with great 
interest by many dedicated to providing 
improved education to great communi- 
ties of people in presently undeveloped 
areas. 

The survey of instructional TV in 
other countries reveals expected cultural 
and social differences, differences in edu- 
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cational philosophy and methodology. 
And cautious and critical views of TV in 
education are as common abroad as they 
are here. Abroad, as here, there is also the 
conviction that TV could play an in- 
creasing role in the improvement of ed- 
ucation if and when educators master the 
how of teaching by television. In under- 
developed countries, TV has a potential 
for education that may bring about its ac- 
ceptance long before our own “ad- 
vanced” technological society enjoys its 
full benefits. 

For those most concerned with the 
physical problems of using TV for in- 
struction, Education Television Guide- 
book, by Philip Lewis, is a readable, use- 
ful handbook on TV systems, both 
transmission and reception. Schools, 
school systems, or colleges considering 
TV installations will find this book an in- 
valuable starting point for study. An es- 
pecially useful effect of the book will be 
to cause one to define in detail his educa- 
tional objectives before installing TV 
equipment, for types of TV facilities are 
as varied as are the possible uses of TV 
for teaching and learning. Case studies 
of systems in operation give further con- 
firmation of the wisdom of this approach. 

Finally, the one book in the list that 
seems to deviate from the others in di- 
rect relevance to classroom teaching is 
really of basic importance to every indi- 
vidual with educational responsibility. 
Since almost everyone has definite opin- 
ions about the effects of Television in 
the Lives of Our Children, this book by 
Wilbur Schramm and his associates com- 
mands attention, for it is an extensive 
study of just that. The differences be- 
tween the personal opinions of many peo- 
ple and what the facts show may come 
as a shock. Making arbitrary and broad 
generalizations about the effects of tele- 
vision on children is a dangerous pas- 
time. The negative and positive values in 


commercial television today as they af- 
fect children are only partly inherent in 
the programing. The complex of how 
TV is used, by whom, under what condi- 
tions, and for what purposes produces an 
equally complex and sometimes unex- 
pected set of outcomes in child behavior. 
Here is a scientific approach to a prob- 
lem of national significance. In the main, 
it should not stir great fear; it will, how- 
ever, suggest some of the directions that 
parents, the broadcasting industry, and 
educators may take to make a pervasive 
medium constructive in proportion to its 
potential. And, educators, specifically, 
may be challenged in Chapter V, “Learn- 


ing From TV.” The authors ask, “Are 
schools doing everything possible to con- 
nect TV to the intellectual growth of 
children?” Perhaps some will be stimu- 
lated by the facts in this book to bestir 
themselves. 

All these books confirm a growing sus- 
picion that television, both for the gen- 
eral public and for specific applications 
in teaching and learning, is here to stay. 
Of this, all may be warned. Then, by 
seeking honestly for the best that can 
come from the use of television, they 
may take heart, and some may wisely and 
constructively act. These books can help 
to guide the way. 
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Reviews 


Peyre, H. Observations on Life, Litera- 
ture and Learning in America, Carbon- 
dale, Ill.: Southern Illinois Univer. 
Press, 1961. Pp. 254. $5.00. 


In an address to the freshman class at 
Yale in 1954, Henri Peyre, a distinguished 
member of the Yale faculty since 1959, ob- 
served, “It is in troubled times and days of 
anxiety that the best minds should strive 
for serene contemplation, for lucid and or- 
derly thinking, for beauty, harmony and 
wisdom.” The present volume, which re- 
prints thirteen of Professor Peyre’s pub- 
lished articles and speeches, strikingly re- 
veals his success in practicing what he 
preaches. For whether he is addressing Yale 
undergraduates or the Modern Language 
Association, or writing on comparative lit- 
erature or education, he is “man thinking” 
in the best sense of Emerson’s concept and 
of his own observation to the freshmen. 
And his thought is a provocative expression 
of a humanism which uses the past to chal- 
lenge and to chart the future, 

Believing that “Education is, along with 
religion, the most potent means for chang- 
ing man” and that “changing man is today 
the momentous issue facing the modern 
world,” Professor Peyre offers a perceptive 
and constructive commentary on a wide 
range of educational problems in the sec- 
ondary schools, the colleges, and the grad- 
uate schools. But unlike too many con- 
temporary writers on these problems, he 
does not stop with criticism; it becomes a 
necessary background for his suggestions 
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as to what might be done. Anyone 
cerned with these problems (as we should 
all be), but especially professional educators, 
will find much of interest and encourage- 
ment in these pages. p 
The word “life” in the title is somewhat 
misleading, because the major concern here 
is with literature and learning in America 
and how they can be made more ) 
in the lives of the citizens of ae 
Scorning the favorite pastime of many for- 
Pipe thier ver, who amuse themselves with 
lengthy and repetitious chronicling of the | 
flaws in our culture, this “émigré scholar” 
reflects in these essays “his unambiguous 
conviction . . . that the balance sheet of 
American policy since 1941 is heavily favor- 
able and no other country can match the 
achievement in education, in political lead- 
ership, in civic responsibility and foreign 
assistance.” But if America is to lead the 
world, as it must, educators will have to fing” 
the courage to make the nation want what 
it needs, for “what a nation wants is no 
necessarily what it needs.” Teachers, €s- 
pecially teachers of language and literature, 
are too timid and diffident. They need more ~ 
faith in their ability to do good and the for- 
titude to insist upon enlightening their com- ~ 
munities as to the place of education in the 
contemporary world. Adult education thus 
becomes a crucial concern, too much ig- 
nored by educators on all levels, who for- 
get that their specific problem, especially in 
a democracy, is to enlarge their public and 
to create in their students a desire for con- 
tinuing education so that as mature doers 


they will not cease to be readers and think- 


erm. 

Unfortunately, while refreshingly opti- 
mistic about the potential power of the hu- 
manities for saving the world, or at least 
our portion of it, Professor Peyre does not 
meet the challenge hurled at the human- 
ists by C. P. Snow, who accuses them of 
remaining dangerously ignorant of the sci- 
ences. The humanist recommends that his 
colleagues be more tolerant of the social 
sciences, if only to help rid them of jargon, 
but nowhere does he advocate that the hu- 
manist try to know as much about the sci- 
ences as he expects the scientist to know 
about the humanities. It might also be ar- 
gued that the humanist is too sanguine in his 
claims for the study of foreign languages. 
Apart from the obvious advantages that 
such study affords in diplomacy and tour- 
ism, it is not the panacea its supporters 
would have us believe. English is a second 
language in most of the countries of the 
world, but it is painfully evident that under- 
standing of America is not a natural corol- 
lary of that linguistic activity. Nor would 
“drinking to release one’s inhibitions de- 
crease by half in America,” as Professor 
Peyre suggests—in what I assume is a mo- 
ment of facetious abandon—“if it were re- 
placed by a strong draught of a foreign lan- 
guage successfully imbibed”! 

Because Professor Peyre has so many in- 
teresting things to say and because he says 
them with clarity, wit, and urbanity, this 
reader regretted that the three essays pub- 
lished before 1950 and even the four which 
appeared in the next five years seem dated. 
American Literature Through French 
Eyes,” which was first printed in The Vir- 
8inia Quarterly Review in 1947, was espe- 
cially disappointing in this respect, but thi 
is only to say that the student of American 

terature would like to read Peyre’s com- 
ments on contemporary writing. Even so, it 
1S gratifying to be made aware of the prog- 
Tess made in some areas—comparative liter- 
ature, language study, circulation of aca- 
demic journals abroad, etc—in the period 
Since the needs were cited. 

Despite minor flaws, this is a valuable 


“motley volume of essays,” not only for the 
professional educator but also for the stu- 
dent, both active and graduated, the self- 
styled humanist, and, it seems to me, for the 
foreign reader. 1 suspect that volumes like 
this one in information centers abroad 
would more effectively further an under- 
standing of America than most of the of- 
ficial propaganda offered. even 
Frenchmen would reconsider some of their 
more i derived from 


ER 
Hollywood and tourists, if they read 
Gallic professor’s sympathetic and illuminat- 
ing commentary, 

Paur Carmer 


University of Colorado 
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Shipley, J. T. The Mentally Disturbed 
‘eacher. New York: Chilton, 1961. 
Pp. 404. $5.00. 


The dust jacket is an eye-catching black 
and yellow; the title stands out in pulsating 
orange-red letters. The first line of the 
jacket blurb inquires, “What do you know 
of the private lives of your children’s teach- 
ers?” and later asks, “Was this prostitute 
a bad teacher because she za Ze bes 
woman?” The parent who buys to 
learn more about the private lives of teach- 
ers will not be disappointed. 

A former New York City school teacher 
has written what is essentially a volume of 
short stories about the aberrations of men- 
tally disturbed teachers. The chapter head- 
ings indicate the range of symptoms. 
“Corporal Punishment,” Delusions and Hal- 
lucinations,” “H driasis,” “Alcohol- 
ie has “Semnal Devinon ee 
intriguing samples. Inci ent is piled upon in- 
cident (there are twenty-three chapters in 
all) until there seems to be no reason for re- 
membering, or believing if it is remembered, 
that on page 7, Dr. Shipley says, “the per- 
centage of mentally disturbed teachers «  - 
represents a very small number in contrast 
with the host of devoted and well-integrated 
men and women who are giving their years 
to the development of our country’s young.’ 

The announced purpose of the author is 
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“to call attention to a most dangerous situa- 
tion—that of the mentally disturbed teacher 
who often rages unchecked for years in the 
classroom.” If this situation exists as widely 
as Dr. Shipley indicates, it certainly deserves 
attention. In a large city system where the 
need for teachers far exceeds the demand 
and where decision-making is concentrated 
in a central authority, there is more op- 
portunity for problem teachers to go unde- 
tected. The need for psychiatric evaluation 
as a prerequisite for entrance to teaching, 
for supervisors and principals who can rec- 
ognize symptoms of mental disorders, and 
for effective procedures for removing men- 
tally ill teachers from the classroom cannot 
be denied. 

It is precisely because the problem is im- 
portant that its treatment in this volume is 
so unfortunate. Considered solutions for 
complex human and social problems are not 
promoted by horror stories or tabloid tales. 
If Dr. Shipley is seriously concerned about 
the mental health of teachers, he has done 
a disservice to his own professional repu- 
tation and to the profession he served so 
long by the way in which he has presented 
his case. If, on the other hand, he feels the 
need of writing a book that will sell in or- 
der to supplement an inadequate retirement 
income, he is really in the wrong field. Let 
him turn to fiction! With his material he 
should easily produce a best seller more 
successful even than Peyton Place. 

Dorotny M. McGrocu 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Grattan, H. C. The United States and 
the Southwest Pacific. Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1961. Pp. xiii + 273. $5.00. 


It is a rather unusual phenomenon for a 
New Zealand university to receive a num- 
ber of serious enquiries from American uni- 
versity teachers and graduate students about 
the possibilities of employment and the feas- 
ibility of doing graduate work in New Zea- 
land. Presumably, this interest has been 
partly motivated by a serious concern over 
nuclear warfare and by the reasoning that 
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safe countries, should such warfare break 
out, would be Australia and New Zealand. 
Be this as it may, I have noted in many of 
these enquiries a rather complete lack of 
knowledge about New Zealand, its institu- 
tions, its economy, and its relations with 
the rest of the world and with the United 
States in particular. Now, however, I think 
I can recommend that all enquirers should 
first read Grattan’s survey, then prosecute 
their enquiries only if New Zealand still 
seems to them an attractive country in which 
to settle and earn a living. 

The merit of this book is in Grattan’s sys- 
tematic (if stylistically pedestrian) coverage 
of most aspects of Australasian economic 
and political life, with particular emphasis 
on the attitudes and policy of the United 
States during the past hundred or so years 
towards Australia, New Zealand, and the 
whole of the Southwest Pacific. It is not 
often realized how long continued this in- 
terest has been; but certainly as far back as 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
American traders, whalers, seamen. and as- 
sorted beachcombers all found the South- 
west Pacific a place in which to make 
money, collect the raw materials of com- 
merce, or dabble in local politics. Official 
action was largely limited to the appoint- 
ment of consuls (often local people who 
changed the governments they served pretty 
freely) or to protests over locally imposed 
trade restrictions. 

For most of the nineteenth century, of- 
ficial American policy was largely con- 
cerned with the north Pacific, that is, with 
the problem of opening and then of con- 
taining or out-maneuvering China and 
Japan. Hawaii as a hinge of the defense line 
was the major focus of interest further 
south. It was World War II that opened 
new horizons for both the United States 
and the countries of the South Pacific. The 
United States learned that the southern 
flank of the Pacific defense had to be an- 
chored firmly on Australia and New Zea- 
land. Conversely, these countries had to re- 
alize that the Southwest Pacific could no 
longer rely for its security either upon 1° 
own efforts or upon those of the United 


Kingdom. Forged by the exigencies of war, 
a partnership began that the countries of the 

Pacific would like to make even closer. 
Grattan tells his story with a complete 
command of a now voluminous literature. 
As with most volumes on contemporary af- 
fairs, however, history has a way of appear- 
ing to make the book out of date before its 
publication. Thus, the colorful section on 
Samoa needs to be supplemented by the in- 
formation that on 1 January, 1962, Western 
Samoa became an independent state (New 
Zealand and the United States no longer 
share a common frontier) and made history 
a moment later by firmly announcing that 
the country had no intention of joining the 
United Nations. Similarly, Grattan can 
hardly be blamed for not foreseeing the tre- 
mendous jolt given to political and economic 
thinking in Australia and New Zealand by 
United Kingdom proposals to join the Eu- 
ropean Common Market. But he would, I 
think, be highly amused by the serious sug- 
gestion recently made by a fellow journalist 
that New Zealand is likely to become the 
fifty-first state in the Union. Still, since eco- 
nomics have a way of determining political 
loyalties, the suggestion may not be as pre- 
posterous as it sounds. At any rate, it has 
the merit of serving notice that the United 
States is likely in the future to be more 
rather than less concerned with Pacific af- 
fairs. For policy makers, as well as for the 
informed general reader, Grattan’s book, 
with its outstanding bibliographical survey, 
comes into the category of an indispensable 
text. Unfortunately, my academic corres- 
dents will find little about university edu- 
cation in the work, but the bibliography 
will give them the raw material for some 

useful research in the field. 

Ernest BEAGLEHOLE 

Victoria University 

Wellington, New Zealand 


Siks, G. B. & Dunnington, H. B. (Eds.) 
Childrens Theatre and Creative Dra- 
‘soa Seattle: Univer. Washington 
‘Tess, 1961. Pp. xv + 277. $5.00. 

Smith, Moyne Rice. Plays and How to 


Put Them On. New York: Walck, 
1961. Pp. 169. $4.00. 


Every good teacher is aware of the power 
of the dramatic impulse in every child, but 
there is confusion among educators about 
how this impulse should be used. Should 
every child perform at least once a year on 
a stage before an audience? Should chil- 
dren simply express themselves freely when- 
ever they feel the urge? Should they imi- 
tate what they see on TV, or should they 
be original? When they act out their hopes 
and hostilities, are the objectives therapeutic 
or artistic? 

These questions and many others are dis- 
cussed in the two books under review. Chil- 
dren’s Theatre and Creative Dramatics was 
prepared by The Children’s Theatre Con- 
ference, a Division of The American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association. Twenty-eight 
nationally known authorities contributed 
chapters from four to twenty pages in 
length on all aspects of child drama. The 
result is an impressive and practical docu- 
ment. The relation and distinction between 
creative or informal drama, which is spon- 
taneous, and child-centered and formal 
drama, which is carefully rehearsed, beauti- 
fully mounted, and audience-centered, are 
always clear. 

Whether the reader comes to child drama 
with much experience or none, whether he 
is interested only in formal theatre instead 
of informal drama or wishes to develop one 
out of the other, he will find new materials, 
techniques, and insights in this collection of 
living experiences. Probably the greatest 
contribution this book makes is the encour- 
agement it gives to a neophyte. For example, 
the writers are united in their enthusiasm for 
creative dramatics. They do not agree on 
the exact form it should take. And rightly 
so, since the personality, ability, and experi- 
ence of the adult in charge of so dynamic 
an art will affect the pattern and outcome 
of every session of creative dramatics. No 
book can take the place of a vigorous course 
or workshop in child drama, but Children’s 
Theatre is a welcome resource of solutions 
to persistent questions in a vital field. 
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Plays and How to Put Them On is diffi- 
cult to classify and to assess because it is 
never clear for whom the book was written. 
In 30 pages, the author tells children how to 
choose a story, dramatize it, rehearse, cos- 
tume, and light it, and even how to make 
and sell tickets, There follow seven short 
dramatizations, obviously intended for ac- 
tors and audiences in the 6-10 year range. 
However, an appendix of twenty-three play 
titles includes many plays that could only 
be done well by high school or college stu- 
dents. Only one of the seven plays printed 
in full, an adaptation of James Thurber’s 
“The Great Quillow,” has a respectable 
dramatic conflict, but it, like several of the 
other plays, must be memorized exactly and 
rehearsed repeatedly to convey the original 
author's unique contribution. It is much bet- 
ter educationally and artistically to develop 
a play through creative dramatics under a 
trained leader who thinks only of the par- 
ticipating child and not about an audience. 
. Enlightened parents, teachers, and admin- 
istrators are finding that a child’s creative 
imagination can be kept alive only by ex- 
periences in the arts and most completely 
through creative dramatics. Two recent 
booklets should be mentioned here because 
they were prepared to meet the specific 
needs of classroom teachers who sense the 
power of the dramatic impulse in their stu- 
dents and want to utilize it constructively. 
The newest booklet is Creative Dramatics, 
published by The Association for Child- 
hood Education. It consists of six chapters, 
each written by an experienced, enthusias- 
tic, and successful teacher. The second 
pamphlet is Drama with and for Children, 
published by the US Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in 1960. It was writ- 
ten by Winifred Ward, the acknowl 
leader in this country in the field of child 
drama. 


A teacher or youth leader who is inter- 
ested in the potential of child drama will 
find guidance and usable techniques in the 
four publications recommended here. 


PAuL KOZELKA 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Morton, W. L. The Canadian Identity. 
Madison: Univ. Wisconsin Press, 1961. 
Pp. ix + 125. $3.50 cloth, $1.50 paper. 


When Crevecoeur 180 years ago asked 
himself the question, “What then is the 
American, this new man?” he could give an 
unambiguous reply. Canadians have had no 
such sense of identity. For them, the lack 
of a clear national image has been a source 
of acute frustration, particularly to mem- 
bers of the “intelligentsia.” Canadian sensi- 
tivity on this point has appeared in various 
guises, most recently that of “Yankeepho- 
bia.” American indifference wounds Cana- 
dian pride; American influence, economic 
and cultural, excites alarm. But much in- 
volved with these sensitive reactions is the 
fact that Canadians themselves remain un- 
certain as to what they are. 

Of the four chapters in this book, three 
were originally delivered as lectures at the 
University of Wisconsin in 1959-60; the 
fourth is based on the author’s presidential 
address to the Canadian Historical Associ- 
ation. Their theme, that Canada must 
achieve “a self-definition of greater clarity 
and more ringing tone than it has yet done,” 
is thus addressed, most appropriately, to 
both American and Canadian audiences. 
Americans need to know more about the 
characteristics of Canadian society, and Ca- 
nadians need to know more about them- 
selves, 

In his first chapter, Professor Morton 
provides a brief description of the circum- 
stances which led to the creation of a Can- 
ada in America. He then stresses the signifi- 
cance of the fact that for Canadians, liberty 
was not the result of revolution, but of self- 
government within an Empire. In a par- 
ticularly provocative chapter on the history 
of Canadian relations with the United 
States, which must certainly elicit response 
among his fellow Canadians as well as from 
Americans, he defends the thesis that Ameri- 
cans are “in a measure” precluded from 
understanding Canada because Americans 
are a “people of the covenant,” which cuts 
them off from the uncovenanted, while the 
core of Canadianism is allegiance to mon- 


archy. Since Canada is “a nation founded 
on allegiance and not a compact,” there is 
“no pressure of uniformity, there is no Ca- 
nadian way of life.” The last chapter devel- 
ops the argument that there are four perma- 
nent factors in Canadian history—“a 
northern character, a historical dependence, 
a monarchical government, and a commit- 
ted national destiny—committed, that is, to 
special relations with other states.” 

There is much in this little book for Amer- 
icans to read and ponder. But perhaps the 
most important message Professor Morton 
communicates is that Canadians are Canadi- 
ans because they have chosen to be so, that 
they have made sacrifices and accepted lesser 
material rewards because they have not 
wished to be “American.” The achievement 
of a Canadian national society against the 
pull of both geography and power, he states, 
“is worthy of a better end than absorption 
in another and an alien society, however 
friendly and however strong in its own 
ideals.” This reviewer, as one American, 
would say “Amen.” 

Jonn S. GALBRAITH 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Dizard, W. P. The Strategy of Truth. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1961. Pp. viii + 213. $4.50. 


Viscount Morley once wrote, “Success 
depends on three things: who says it, what 
he says, how he says it. What he says is 
least important.” The US Information Serv- 
ice, according to this most interesting ac- 
count, has been faced with a pragmatic test 
of this statement. From the content of the 
book, the usis has had to take a somewhat 
ambivalent position on the point. Adjust- 
Ments in its strategy of truth about the 
United States have had to be made in rela- 
tion to a variety of local milieus. In some 
areas, “who says it” seems most important; 
in others, “how it is said” is the key to ef- 
fectiveness. From the standpoint of some 
critical congressmen, “what is said” is the 
crux of the matter, And for still others, the 
Teal question is “How much does it cost?” 
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men. There is a short bibliography and an 
index. 


the diversity of the world’s peoples and cul- 
tures. The author highlights the critical fact 
that there can be no bureaucratic (or con- 
gressional) blueprint laid down for universal 
application abroad; this is a game where the 
stakes are high and one which demands the 
best efforts of the United States. 

The content of “Book Two” treats sep- 
arately each of the major communications 
media. Since their general use is described 
in considerable detail, the activities of the 
ustis in these areas are unfortunately sub- 
merged. 

o h has a tendency in both sec- 
tions to reveal certain personal biases. These 
editorial asides, polemic in some places and 
preachy in others, detract from the over-all 
impact of the book and suggest a rather self- 
conscious treatment of the subject matter. 
Mr. Dizard, for example, seriously ques- 
tions what he calls our preoccupation with 
the techniques of solving our problems. Yet 
he proceeds to emphasize the technique side 
of the usis operation almost to the exclusion 


of the “what we say” aspects. He has a 
tendency to wax eloquent in these passages 
of personal opinion and then to shift gears 
abruptly into a more detached presenta- 
tion. Many readers will no doubt wonder 
about the consistency of the author’s state- 
ment that the “presumption to control the 
mass mind is profoundly undemocratic” 
when Mr. Dizard’s whole account is es- 
sentially a description of how he and his col- 
leagues in the usts are seeking to do exactly 
that, 

If the author has set out to acquaint the 
general reader with the problems and pros- 
pects of the world-wide struggle for men’s 
minds and the part played by the usis in 
this international sweepstakes, he has suc- 
ceeded quite well. The book is punctuated 
by wry humor and anecdotal material which 
enliven the text. The fact that Mr. Dizard 
is writing about himself, his colleagues, and 
his organizational superiors may excuse the 
tendency to be more narrative than analyti- 
cal or even autobiographical in parts. 

Whatever its drawbacks, The Strategy of 
Truth makes for interesting reading. Any 
reader seeking information on “what we 
are doing to clarify the image of America 
abroad” will find this a most helpful book, 
written in an easy, journalistic style and 
with enough substantive content to whet 
the reader’s appetite to pursue the subject 
further. 

Dovucias DUNHAM 
Michigan State University 


Campbell, A. The Heart of Japan. New 
York: Knopf, 1961. Pp. x + 298. $4.95. 


This book is the result of Mr. Campbell’s 
study of “thirty-nine fat notebooks” in 
which he recorded his contact with the 
Japanese people during a four-year assign- 
ment as Tokyo bureau chief for Life and 
Time magazines. The book is a series of 
pungent reports of what Mr. Campbell saw, 
with a generous measure of harsh judg- 
ments added to the reports. 

It is interesting to compare this book 
with Five Gentlemen of Japan by Frank 
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Gibney, who was also, at an earlier date, 
Tokyo bureau chief for Time magazine. 
The differences are substantial, and most 
are in favor of Gibney’s book. 

Gibney portrays a sharp and sometimes 
critical view of modern Japan, but his char- 
acters are made understandable by showing 
how each is helping to build a new society 
from the remains of the old. Some of the 
powerful historical and social forces which 
make Japan what she is today are revealed. 
Campbell’s book, however, gives the reader 
almost no insight into those forces which 
help to explain modern Japan. The result 
is a lively book of incidents to which are 
attached comments typical of the tourist 
who cares little about the history or culture 
of the land through which he travels. 

It may, of course, be argued that there is 
a legitimate place for a book which ac- 
curately describes what the author sees with- 
out attempting to explain, in cultural or his- 
torical terms, how events are related to 
traditional forms of social life. If this is the 
purpose of the book, it must be judged a 
failure because the reporting is contami- 
nated by distortion and by unnecessary edi- 
torial comments. These urge the reader to 
make judgments about modern Japan which 
can only be made with some knowledge 
about the culture of the country. 

Statements which are vivid but patently 
untrue are to be found throughout the 
book. In a chapter devoted to describing 
Hokkaido, a frontier area of Japan, con- 
siderable attention is given to the Univer- 
sity of Hokkaido. There is some descrip- 
tion of the activities of students and the 
impression is created that they are a rough 
and aggressive crowd. Included in the de- 
scription is the following comment, “Hok- 
kaido students are a tough lot, accustomed 
to grappling with bears.” 

A friend of mine, whose research interests 
included seeking samples of blood from sev- 
eral specimens of animal life found in and 
near Japan, spent three weeks traveling the 
remote areas of Hokkaido searching for 4 
bear from which he hoped to draw a sam- 
ple of blood. He returned to Tokyo after 
the three weeks having seen the same bear 


which I saw while in Hokkaido—the one in 
the zoo in the principal city, Sapporo. The 
fact is that the Hokkaido bear, renowned in 
Japanese stories, has retreated to the inner- 
most recesses of the island, and most of the 
students of the University of Hokkaido have 
never even seen a wild bear, let alone grap- 
pled with oné. 

It is true that Mr. Campbell’s book will 
provide many amusing and interesting mo- 
ments for the casual reader. For his readers 
who have visited in Japan, there will be 
many moments when they will say “I re- 
member that well” or “I have had a similar 
experience.” Perhaps, on the whole, the ad- 
vantage of sketches which portray intimate 
contact with Japanese individuals will help 
Americans understand this important and 
vital country of what we have called “the 
Far East.” But one wishes the events re- 
ported so vividly here had been bathed in 
the sympathetic light of knowledge about 
Japanese history and culture and that Camp- 
bell had less inclination to render harsh 
judgments about happenings which seem 
strange to a Westerner. 

It is easy for anyone outside his own cul- 
ture to put the worst possible interpretation 
on anything that deviates from what he is 
accustomed to. The evidence that this book 
is filled with such interpretation is clear, and 
it makes it far less useful than it otherwise 
might have been. 

W. Max Wise 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Brickman, W. W., & Lehrer, S. (Eds.) 
Religion, Government, and Education. 
New York: Society for the Advance- 
ment of Education, 1961. Pp. 292. $5.25. 


This timely and convenient handbook, 
encyclopedic in its scope but limited in its 
size, provides adequate instruction for the 
educated layman or the interested non- 
Specialized scholar on the state-religion con- 
troversy. Besides contributions from the 
editors, it contains articles from differing 
viewpoints, ranging from one by V. T. 

hayer, retired educational director of the 


Ethical Culture Schools, to those by W. A. 
Kramer, Secretary of the Lutheran Church, 
Missouri Synod, and Professor B. J. Kohl- 
brenner of the University of Notre Dame. 
Consequently, whatever the prejudices of 
the reader, he will very likely find some sup- 
port for them somewhere in the volume. 

But the book contains more than just 
opinions. H. H. Punke briefly reviews and 
interprets the relevant legal decisions, and 
Brickman has usefully compiled the im- 
portant historical events in a chronological 
sequence in the Appendix. Perhaps the most 
valuable contribution is Brickman’s 100- 
page but succinct survey of religious educa- 
tion in all the principal countries of the 
world. Hence, there is no dearth of factual 
information for those who prefer to develop 
their opinions from data rather than merely 
to listen to what others tell them. 

One aspect of the subject that might have 
been more thoroughly developed is the le- 
gitimate contribution to public school in- 
struction through the religious values of 
teachers who are personally deeply religious. 
I am not referring to denominational par- 
tisans here but to sensitive natures who 
highlight those aspects of religion that are 
interwoven with many aspects of curricular 
content. For example, how is the teacher of 
English literature to interpet such poets as 
Milton, Blake, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
T. S. Eliot, or Francis Thomson without 
distortion unless he points out the pro- 
foundly religious aspects of their poetry? 
Again, though the Pilgrims may have had 
their faults, the history teacher can hardly 
present more than a wooden description of 
the voyage of the Mayflower unless he con- 
veys with some warmth the religious ideal- 
ism which constituted an important part of 
the motivation of the voyagers. Even in 
science, an appreciation of the wonder and 
mystery of nature, taught by the right per- 
son, will engender attitudes that are funda- 
mentally and universally religious. On the 
other hand, not all the denominational punc- 
tilio extant can strike a spark of genuine 
religious feeling when purveyed by those 
whose nature is spiritually cold. 


But teaching that shows sensitivity to uni- 
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versal spiritual values may be appropriated 
to the religious purposes of any faith. Fur- 
thermore, when it is germane to the con- 
tent of the curriculum, not even an atheist 
can properly object to it. Indeed, on occa- 
sion he may even applaud it. Perhaps the 
churches themselves could in some construc- 
tive way encourage teachers of this type to 
serve in the public schools. 

If the book says little on this score, how- 
ever, it generally serves the purpose of open- 
ing the reader’s mind. He should finish it 
with, at the very least, increased under- 
standing of views other than his own. Also, 
he will discover that the current American 
solution is not the only one. There are 
other countries where proponents of dif- 
fering points of view are reasonably con- 
tent with various compromise formulae. At 
any rate, one reader of the book has won- 
dered whether Catholics, Protestants, Jews, 
and others in our own country might get 
together more to discuss methods of experi- 
mentation, This is the manner of reasonable 
men of good will. 

Yet I am afraid that, despite this excel- 
lent volume, other influences than reason 
may arbitrate the shape of relations be- 
tween public and religious education. All 
of the several points of view expressed in 
the book are reasonable. But as Benjamin 
Franklin once said, “So convenient a thing 
is it to be a reasonable creature, since it en- 
ables one to find or make a reason for every- 
thing one has a mind to do.” 

But I do not mean here to be merely 
ironic but realistic and also cautiously op- 
timistic. Reason will divide us unless we are 
disposed to make proper use of it, Given 
that disposition, the information and reason- 
ing of this book can become instruments of 
mutual understanding. 

Warrer Houston CLARK 
Andover Newton Theological School 


Conant, J. B. Slums and Suburbs. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. 147. 
$1.95. 


If you thinks ours is a society that resents 
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the “pro” and pays attention to the opinions 
of the amateur, you are absolutely right. 
Anyone who makes his living in education 
could tell you that this is no mirage. The 
list of people whose books on education 
have sold the best—at least in the trade book 
field—are not those who have spent their 
lives studying what they are writing about. 
They include historians, English teachers, 
journalists, theologians, a former psychology 
professor, an admiral, a former law school 
dean. Some of these people may have stood 
in front of a college class at one time or other, 
even managed an institution of higher learn- 
ing, but the naiveté of what so often they 
say bears witness to how poorly this experi- 
ence can prepare one to deal knowledgeably 
with public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 

The busiest and, no doubt, the most in- 
fluential person among those who write 
about education (after a lifetime of study- 
ing something else) is a chemist. He managed 
a great university, had something to do with 
the atom bomb, and administered occupied 
Germany. His experience is not narrow. 
He is one of the few who went and looked 
extensively at schools before he undertook 
to write about them. He interviewed hun- 
dreds and his recommendations (The 
American High School Today) reflected 
what the pros had already urged and, to 
some considerable extent, achieved during 
the past thirty years. But this is not what 
has made people listen to him. Rather, it is 
the humanity of the man, his integrity, sin- 
cerity, and reasoned point of view—rare 
among those who make an opportunity out 
of the fact that schools are not all that we 
would like to have them. 

In his latest, Dr. Conant looks at the 
schools of giant cities—and he is terrified 
by what he sees. He puts it bluntly: “We 
are allowing social dynamite to accumulate. 
- . . A continuation of this situation is a 
menace to the social and political health 
of the large cities.” 

“This situation” is the influence of the 
slum neighborhood as it is reflected in the 
motivation and manners of slum children 
and in their pattern of schooling. As to the 


schools themselves, there are no “blackboard 
jungles.” They are understaffed, under 
maintained, and financially starved. Yet big 
city slum schools have “high morale, tight 
discipline, and imaginative principals and 
teachers.” 

The fact is, though, that too many of the 
children from early adolescence on are not 
there. Fully half the boys over sixteen, he 
thinks, are out of school and out of work. 
The slum dwellers are newcomers to the 
city—Negroes from the South, Puerto Ri- 
cans and other Spanish speaking people. 
Numerically, it is the Negroes who suffer 
most as a result, Dr. Conant thinks, of no 
federal policy on education and belated rec- 
ognition of the curve of segregation—in the 
North as well as the South—that was in- 
herited from the “congenital defect” of 
slavery with which our republic began its 
life. In moving to the city, presumably to 
improve their job opportunities, these peo- 
ple have jumped from the frying pan into 
the fire. They find job opportunities 
greatly restricted because of their color, 
background, and training; hence, they are 
idle. Home conditions are appalling; par- 
ent expectancy in educational matters is nil. 
Consequently, the children are out of school 
as soon as the law allows. Evil influences in 
the neighborhood take over. 

As to the role of the schools, Dr. Conant 
thinks in this situation it should be voca- 
tional: “The educational experiences of 
youth should fit their subsequent employ- 
ment. . . . Guidance officers . . . ought to be 
given the responsibility for following the 
Post-high school careers of youth from the 


time they leave school until they are twenty- 
one years of age.” 

Dr. Conant finds the suburban school in 
startling contrast. Comparing schools of 
slum and suburb, he derives a generaliza- 
tion: “What a school . . . can do is deter- 
mined by the status and ambitions of the 
families being served.” 

He thinks that too many suburban fami- 
lies want their offspring, regardless of aca- 
demic talent, to attend the prestige 
The suburban guidance counselors whom he 
interviewed probably oversold him on the 
insolubility of this dilemma, Granted that 
80% of the graduating class is college bound, 
a good suburban high school actually places 
its graduates in 50 to 75 colleges with no 
one institution predominating on the list. 

The greatest weakness of the suburban 
school, he thinks, is in its vocational pro- 
gram. More should be done in this field 
for the below-average students. His recom- 
mendations for the able students are by 
now monotonous: English, mathematics, 
science, social studies, and a foreign lan- 
guage. He says he wants to prevent early 
specialization by students with many talents. 
Why, I can’t imagine, unless he thinks that 
early results in irrevocable com- 
mitment. He quickly brushes off industrial 
arts as part of general education for the able. 
Ie in a anions ig det ee 

ople, should su t the avenue to 
picasa is ce wi but one substance 
—words. Is an engineer born with calipers 
in his hand? 

Wauutam S. Vincent 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Cassandra, probably the least attractive of 
the Trojan War's memorable cast of charac- 
ters, seems, to our dismay, to have left one 
of the most articulate and visible lines of 
progeny. One searches for a long time for 
the authentic descendants of the wise Nes- 
tor, the valiant Achilles, or the heroic Hec- 
tor, but one’s problem vis-a-vis the children 
of doom’s weeping prophetess is how to 
avoid them. 

The latest example of calamity-howling 
in Cassandra's tradition is Arthur S. Trace, 
Jr., the author of the -making (What 
Ivan Konws That Johnny Doesn't (New 
York: Random House, 1961. Pp. 213. $3.95). 
Mr. Trace’s invocation of disaster is based 
on his comparison of Soviet and American 
curricula and textbooks (not students), 
leading, of course, to the conclusion that the 
Russians do an eminently better job of edu- 
cating their young than we and that, unless 
we rapidly mend our ways, the Russians, 
with no apologies to the meek at all, will 
inherit the earth. The reforms that will save 
us, on the other hand, are those that Mr. 
Trace suggests, which can be summarized 
as a return to the methods of teaching read- 
ing that were common about 1915 and a 
stronger infusion into the elementary and 
secondary curricula of literature, history, 
geography, and foreign languages! 

Criticism of the American schools not 
only has a sound base in too many current 
practices; it is also a healthy part of our 
traditions of openly expressed opinion and 
responsiveness to change. The trouble with 
Mr. Trace’s exercise of his critical rights is 
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©. 
that it is irres € as well as unimagina- 
tive. Among other things, he is as untroubled 
by evidence asa p l leteer. Arthur 
Gates has (Phi Delta Kappan, 1962, 


43, 197-205 ree a sizeable Trace of 
ignorance in the ’s treatment of read- 
ing, to which we need to add only one item 
—one of more than passing intrinsic inter- 
est. k 

In 1961, the number of paperback books 
in print increased by 3,750 new titles, bring- 
ing the total to over 15,000, Forty-five new 
paperback publishing houses appeared on 
the scene, 41 of which are basically con- 
cerned with the so-called “quality” title, the 
serious book that demands something of its 
reader. Estimates red for the Book 
Manufacturers’ I forecast an incre- 
ment of 93% in the sale of quality paper- 
backs by 1965, an. rise in this 
sector of the publishing business is under- 
scored by its occurrence at the very time 
that titles of less merit show a decline in 
their appeal. Embracing literature, history, 
geography, and foreign languages—not to 
mention mathematics and sciences, which 
Mr. Trace neglects—these books are being 
read by somebody; and it seems more than 
probable that it isn’t the Russians but the 
very products of those American schools 
that are making Johnny so consistently in- 
ferior to Ivan. At the very least, these sheer 
facts o to puzzle Mr. Trace, who 1s 
purport be a scholar (in Renaissance 
literature and literary criticism), a little 
more than they do. One reason that they 
don’t seems to be that he hasn’t bothered to 


n 


Took them up or to consider the issues they 
raise. 

‘A marked contrast is provided by Nicho- 
Jas DeWitt’s monumental report on Soviet 
education (Education and Professional Em- 
ployment in the USSR. Washington, D. C.: 
Natl. Sci. Found., 1962. Pp. 856. $5.50), 
which is informative and sobering without 
ever coming close to either hysteria or the 
tone of pamphletecring. Russian education 
is sternly bent to the needs of the state, 
which include demands for specialized man- 
power as well as for political loyalty of an 
unquestioning kind. The result has been a 
gearing of the educational system to the pro- 
duction of rather nceived spe- 

i imarily in engineering and the sci- 
ences, and an almost thorough abandonment 
of the liberal arts and a concern for the 
cultural, ethical, and social issues that have 
historically defined the heart of Western 
educational objectives. “There can be no 
doubt that the technical competence that 
such a system has produced in a remarkably 
short time is impressive. Indeed, the success 
of the enterprise poses a question of high 
importance: What are the relative merits 
of specialized technical training vs. a liberal 
education in the development of leaders? 
For the Soviet Union has not only turned 
out large numbers of engineers and scientists 
of creative as well as skilled competence in 
their own narrow areas of cultivation, but 
these are the men who have moved into 
Positions of managerial and administrative 
leadership in the second strongest nation in 
the hy ate half the delegates to the 
recent Congress of the Communist Party, 
for example, were scientists and engineers, a 
sharp contrast to the less than three per cent 
of scientists in our own Congress. 

In concluding his big book, which should 
be required reading for all responsible edu- 
Cators in the United States, Mr. DeWitt 
makes this observation: 

If the aim of education is to develop a creative 

intellect critical of society and its values, then 

eS. A prion is an eae y rast i 

o develop applied profession: 
skills enabling the ndvi to perform spe- 

Cialized, functional tasks, then . . . (it) is un- 

questionably a success, posing not only a 


y apeing Soviet patterns That 
way lics only a kind of defeat by soquies- 
cent default. Rather, our central question is 
one of how to incorporate burgeoning tech- 
nology into a culture that prizes individuals 
in all their diversity and that is founded on 
the proposition that the state exists primar- 
ily to facilitate the greatest degree of indi- 
vidual self-fulfillment for all. What kun 
Knows that Jobnny Doesn't contributes little 
to the answers for which all of us must 


By contrast, Raymond Harris's American 
Education: Facts, Fancies, and Folklore 
(New York: Random House, 1961. Pp. vii 
+ 302. $5.00) has at least the great advan- 
tage of clearing the air and the great virtue 
of being respectful of evidence. His argu- 
ments will convince all but the unconvince- 
able that much of the criticism of the public 
schools in America bear “the indelible im- 
print of folklore,” major elements of which 
include such charges that the bright student 
is ignored in favor of the dull one, that 
“progressive education” has wrecked the 
schools, that children learned more a half- 
century ago than they do today, that the 
modern school is persistently and perversely 
anti-intellectual, etc. For Mr. Harris, the 
real problems are those of an undersupply 
of properly qualified teachers, overcrowded 
classrooms, shortages of equipment, and a 
lack of informed and intelligently critical 
support from the public. For public support 
to function effectively, it must be based in 
the nation rather than the locality. The ac- 
cident of being born in Mississippi rather 
than Illinois or Connecticut ought not to 
determine the quality of education that a 
child receives, and the mobility of our pres- 
ent population underscores the extent to 
which our national welfare demands an 
equalization of educational opportunity that 
cannot be achieved through the present 
practice of financing the schools through 
local taxation. Federal aid is a necessity. 
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Oddly, Mr. Harris then argues vigorously 
in favor of “local decisions for local 
schools,” rejecting all conceptions of na- 
tional influence over the curriculum and the 
instructional enterprise. The very factors 
that make federal support a matter of ur- 
gency also make essential minimum stand- 
ards on a nation-wide basis, Perhaps the 
taste for local control here is a symptom of 
a tendency to defend too strongly the pres- 
ent achievements and state of our schools. 
While any open minded critic will acknowl- 
edge that American education is strikingly 
good, few are likely to accept Mr, Harris’s 
sanguine insistence that only money is neces- 
sary to improve them further. 

A different kind of look at American edu- 
cation is taken in The American College 
(New York: Wiley, 1962. Pp. xvi + 1,084. 
$10.00), edited by Nevitt Sanford. Smould- 
ering with discontent at the gap between 
present reality and the potentialities of un- 
dergraduate education, this big book still 
sheds none of Cassandra’s tears. The busi- 
ness of the college can be conceived as ei- 
ther the “inculcation of skills and knowl- 
edge respecting the material, social, and 
cultural worlds” or as “aiming at the fullest 
development of the individual.” Neither of 
these thoughtways excludes the other, but 
the first emphasis is on the adaptive re- 
sources of education, the second on the fa- 
cilitation of personal growth. The latter 
provides the theme around which the 29 
rich chapters of this volume build their 
unity while bringing to bear all the strong 
armament of the behavioral sciences on the 
college as an institutional expression of 
man’s rationality. Concluding that that in- 
stitution is currently guilty of “actually 
(depriving) thousands of students of the 
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opportunity to find themselves and to edu- 
cate themselves,” The American College 
urges that colleges study much more sys- 
tematically the outcomes of their efforts in 
terms of student development as empirically 
appraised, that their curricula be directly 
and regularly evaluated against the same 
criterion, that much more attention be 
given to the societal and cultural factors 
that both subtly and blatantly influence in- 
stitutional policy, the behavior of teachers, 
and the responsiveness of students to new 
ideas and new personal challenges, and that 
the goals of the college be seriously re-ex- 
amined in the light of the strong possibility 
that it currently affords little more than a 
set of rites de passage into middle class 
adulthood for persons in whom adolescence 
is prolonged a bit more than is either psy- 
chologically or socially necessary or wise. 

Unfortunately, weighing four pounds is 
a considerable deterrent to a book’s being 
read, and one fears that this one, which 
should be thoroughly assimilated by every- 
body genuinely concerned with education, 
will remain indefinitely on the shelf of 
“things I must get to” once it has been 
hefted by a prospective reader. Disliking 
abridgements and digests, we nevertheless 
hope the publisher will get out a shorter 
version, summarizing the evidence and pull- 
ing together the recommendations by 
Sanford and his capable and imaginative con- 
tributors. This book is informed by a knowl- 
edge-based social vision, perhaps the most 
important of the needs beyond money that 
must be met if American education is to 
escape the wails of latter-day Cassandras 
and contend successfully with its obligations 
in our tense but exciting world—EJS 
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By Jerome S. Bruner. The left hand represents the powers of intuition, feeling, 
and spontaneity. With wit, imagination, and deep sympathy for the human con- 
dition, the author speaks to that part of man’s mind not wholly satisfied by the 
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By William G. Perry, Jr. and Charles P. Whitlock. Years of experience with 
the reading problems of students at Harvard and Radcliffe have given the pans 
of Harvard’s Bureau of Study Counsel a simple, but well-defined and ‘field- 
proven’ point of view, “.. . Sevelen reading should address itself less to 
the motions of the eye than to the attitudes and purposes of the reader.” Taking 
this view as their standard of values, the originators of the Harvard Reading 
Films have carefully worked out quality materials and reasoned techniques that 
arë offered as highly efficient tools for a program that must be solid and flexible 
at the same time, improving the mechanical processes of the eye through an 
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EDUCATION AND THE TEACHER 
By B. J. CHANDLER, Northwestern University. 403 pages, $5.00 


Dr. Chandler presents the strongest case possible for the opportunities and satisfactions in 
a field that is rapidly gaining new recognition as a professional career for men and women. 
Adopting as his premise the notion that “The Best Must Teach,” the author presents an in- 
spiring and thought provoking as well as scholarly introduction to education coutses. “I be- 
lieve that this textbook is the very best that is currently available for introductory courses 
in education. Its attention to the philosophical bases for education is particularly note- 
worthy,” writes J. Paul Anderson. (Instructor's Handbook available.) 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SUPERVISION 
By J. MINOR GWYNN, University of North Carolina. 473 pages, $6.75 


As one professor puts it, “this is a book that rolls up its sleeves” to help the teacher. Com- 
bining the treatment of both elementary and secondary supervising practices in one volume, 
this modern and up-to-date analysis is practical, comprehensive, and well-written. It is de- 
signed for the college course in supervision or for the everyday reference use of supervisors 
at work. “The most complete coverage of the area of supervision available to students in 
pre-service work and the most valuable guide and assistance for those on the job of any 
book in supervision,” says Ernest H. Campbell. ; 
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THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 
By V. T. THAYER, formerly head, Ethical Culture Schools. 530 pages, $6.50 


This book quickly established itself as a standard required basic text in hundreds of col- 
leges. Sound scholarship and good writing are evident throughout this presentation of the 
philosophy, purposes, function, and organization of the American school system. “will be 


regarded as a landmark text in promoting the study of issues in American School and So- 
ciety,” writes Harold H. Benjamin, 
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By H. GORDON HULLFISH, Ohio State University, and PHILIP G. SMITH, Indiana 
University. 273 pages, $2.95 


This important and unusual book is a contribution to the analysis and definition of the in- 
tellectual process. Required reading in any course in Philosophy of Education, this textbook 


may also be found valuable in general methods courses, “This work will influence a genera- 
tion of teachers,” writes Morris Gall. 
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The Bill of Rights: 


PATRICK MURPHY MALIN 
American Civil Liberties Union 
New York City 


Challenge to education 


THe BILL OF RIGHTS has been justly called 
the one great peculiarly American con- 

tribution to the art of government.” Yet 
this document, which helps guard us 
a tyranny, which protects the sanc- 
ty of the individual in his relation to 

his government and his fellowman, can 
ey be said today to be in the fore- 
oe of the national consciousness. Many 
A s a recite at least the first part of 
eani aration of Independence, the 
Ek s the Constitution, and all of 
aa A ettysburg address. But how 
ERAN : > know even the substance of 
ZA e first ten Amendments? How 
iiy ee it must be asked, ac- 
idee ge to the principles therein 
an te The most fundamental of 
why ; ciples are freedom of communi- 
» association, and inquiry, freedom 


to worship or not to worship, and fair 
procedure and equal treatment under the 
law. In the thirteenth through the fif- 
teenth and in the nineteenth Amend- 
ments, these principles were made appli- 
cable to the states and extended to in- 
clude equal treatment of Negroes and to 
ensure the franchise to women. Today, I 
venture to guess, only the thirteenth, 
which abolished slavery, and the nine- 
teenth, which guarantees women the 
vote, are subscribed to by all—or all but 
an infinitesimally few—Americans. 
Respect in practice for the principles 
laid down in the Bill of Rights is wanting 
in more than a few quarters today, as it 
has been frequently in other periods since 
the founding of the country. Those who 
talk the loudest about “Americanism” are 
often the first to wish to deny to others 


freedom of speech or belief, a fair trial 
or equal treatment. Some among those 
who would thus destroy our free institu- 
tions confuse rugged individualism with 
rugged selfishness. Others, who I like to 
think are in the large majority, act—or, 
rather, are acted upon—unwittingly, not 
only through a built-up fear of internal 
communism, but largely through a lack 
of the knowledge and understanding of 
our American heritage of freedom which 
they should have gained as students. 

How, then, can our public schools and 
our institutions of higher education do 
more than they have been doing to make 
the Bill of Rights a living reality, more 
compellingly meaningful than words on 
parchment in the Library of Congress? 
To be specific, what further attention 
should be given the Bill of Rights in the 
curriculum? And, of equal importance, 
how can schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties, through their own administrative 
practices, make known their unwavering 
commitment to the principles of free 
speech and inquiry, due process, equal 
protection, and separation of church and 
state? 


In the Classroom 


_ The Purdue Research Foundation pub- 
lished in 1957 a study (9) of teenagers’ 
attitudes and beliefs, based on country- 
wide surveys conducted over a period of 
fifteen years. The questioning of 25,000 
adolescents disclosed that three-fifths of 
them thought books, magazines, and 
newspapers should be censored; almost as 
many could see nothing wrong with the 
use of third-degree methods by the po- 
lice. A third of those polled believed it 
would be all right for the government 
to prohibit some people from making 
speeches; a fourth thought that, under 
certain circumstances, homes and private 
persons should be searched without a 
warrant. Almost a sixth said they would 
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approve certain criminals’ being denied 
the right to counsel, and a surprising 
number, almost one-fifth of the total, 
declared religious belief and worship 
should be subject to legal restrictions. 

Against such data, special importance 
must be attached to the fact that thought- 
ful teachers have long recognized that 
American history and government can- 
not be adequately covered in one year in 
high school. James B. Conant (6) has 
recommended that two years of history 
be required, one of which should be 
American history, the other a senior 
course in American problems or in 
American government. This is not a new 
idea, of course. As long ago as 1916, the 
National Education Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education 
urged a twelfth-grade required course in 
problems of American democracy, with 
emphasis on political citizenship. 

Today a number of high schools, but 
not nearly all, require a twelfth-grade 
semester course in problems of American 
democracy, or alternatively, one on the 
federal and state constitutions (the laws 
of certain states imposing this latter re- 
quirement). No data are available on the 
percentage of public high schools which 
require such courses. But it must be 
stressed that the textbooks in problems 
of American democracy, like those in 
American history, inadequately cover the 
Bill of Rights and its construction by the 
United States Supreme Court in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 


Curricular Content 


It would seem to us that properly 
taught, the Bill of Rights cannot be 
squeezed into a few short weeks. In the 
first place, students should have learned 
about its British background, sometimes 
taught in a world history course usually 
given in the tenth grade. In American 
history and problems of democracy, they 


should become thoroughly familiar with 
the drama of the inception of the Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights. Later, there should be 
full and objective discussion of each 
major episode in our history when Con- 

, the Executive, or the states have 
ridden roughshod over one of the Bill's 
guarantees. Not to be overlooked are the 
Alien and Sedition Acts, passed by a 
Federalist Congress as a weapon against 
the Democratic-Republicans only seven 
years after the Bill of Rights had been 
adopted; Lincoln’s suspension of habeas 
corpus and the Supreme Court’s decision 
in ex parte Milligan in 1866 that the mili- 
tary had no power over citizens in areas 
remote from the theatre of war; the post- 
Civil War loyalty oath laws struck down 
by the Supreme Court in ex parte Gar- 
land and Cummings; the Espionage Acts 
of World War I which led to the famous 
free speech cases of Schenk and Abrams; 
the government’s World War II evacua- 
tion from the West Coast and internment 
of persons of Japanese ancestry whether 
citizens or aliens, upheld by the Supreme 
Court in Korematsu; the investigations 
carried on in the 1950s by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
and the resultant First Amendment cases 
of Watkins, Barenblatt, Wilkinson, and 
Braden; the persistent segregation of pub- 
lic schools in the South and the Supreme 
Court’s clear-cut Brown decision in 1954. 
Certainly these cases are appropriate for 
intensive consideration in the growing 
number of honors courses which move 
beyond textbook coverage. 

Students should learn, too, that the 
Compulsory oaths and programs for en- 
suring the loyalty of teachers and other 
state employees, imposed by a number of 
States since World War II, are not essen- 
tially different from the post-Civil War 
loyalty oaths condemned by the Court 
More than a hundred years ago. While 
today’s Court has held that professed 


loyalty and non-membership in subver- 
sive organizations may be valid qualifica- 
tions for teaching in the public schools, 
it has nevertheless ruled to be unconstitu- 
tional the Oklahoma loyalty oath because 
it did not specify that the employee must 
have knowingly joined a subversive or- 
ganization (8), and the Florida loyalty 
oath because of the vagueness of its 
wording." 

The Bill of Rights, it needs hardly to 
be stressed, should be taught in the con- 
text of today’s national, state and local 
news. Do the police manhandle persons 
they arrest, and do they sometimes search 
a home or an office without a proper 
warrant? Did a defendant in a widely 
publicized criminal case receive a fair 
trial? Has a speaking permit been denied 
a man because he holds extremist, un- 
popular views? 


Cases and Controversy 


Any single one of these situations calls 
for exhaustive classroom exploration. But 
the discussion need not be exhausting; it 
can indeed be exciting. As Isidore Starr 
has written (70), 


Education can take the form of vaccina- 
tion or innoculation. We vaccinate our 
students with the Bill of Rights—that is, 
we merely scratch the surface—when we 
require of them only that they repeat the 
elite in the same way that many of us, 
in the good old days, were required to 
chant the multiplication table. We in- 
noculate our students with a knowledge 
of the Bill of Rights when we personalize 
each important problem in the form of a 
case study... . Í am convinced that many 
of the rights which are part of the Ameri- 
can heritage can be understood most 
clearly when our students see them as 
conflicts or issues which must be decided 
by an “umpire.” Then and only then can 
we truly see the nature, scope, and limita- 
tions of our rights. Basing a class discus- 
sion on judicial decisions presents interest- 
ing and often dramatic human situations... .. 
130 US Law Week 4043. 
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To show how the case method may be 
used, Dr. Starr briefly summarizes three 
fairly recent Supreme Court cases involv- 
ing a narcotics suspect, a convicted mur- 
derer, and a 15-year-old boy charged 
with murder. He points out that the most 
obvious technique for examining such 
cases is role-playing. After presenting 
the essential facts in the case, the teacher 
appoints two teams of attorneys, gives 
them five minutes to prepare, and then 
declares the court in session. Additional 
roles, representing court reporters and 
judges, can be played, with the rest of 
the class serving as the jury. At the con- 
clusion, the class decision is compared 
with the Supreme Court’s ruling. Or if 
the class is short on neophyte lawyers, 
the teacher may mimeograph the basic 
facts in one or more cases and require the 
students to write decisions as if they 
themselves were Supreme Court justices. 
Later the best reasoned of the student 
decisions can be read to the class and 
compared with the actual opinions which 
were handed down. 

Dr. Starr suggests also a school-wide 
approach. Some few years ago, a debate 
was arranged between two New York 
City high schools on the topic, “Resolved, 
that all wiretapping by federal, state, and 
local officials should be outlawed.” The 
day before the event, all English classes 
studied the debate as a form of argumen- 
tation, and all social studies classes ex- 
plored the issue to be discussed. The day 
after the debate, the same classes analyzed 
the form and substance of the program. 

Wire-tapping, the free speech cases 
growing out of the hearings held by the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, the question of whether the Fascist, 
George Lincoln Rockwell, should be al- 
lowed to speak in a city park—these are 
highly controversial issues. All but the 
most courageous teachers and principals 
will rule out such discussions unless they 
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feel confident their school boards will 
back them up. School board members, 
unhappily, also need education in the Bill 
of Rights. The challenge is not only to 
educators; it is to the governing laity as 
well. 

Currently, demands are emanating 
from right-wing groups and at least one 
state legislature (Florida) that “Ameri- 
canism” (which may be translated anti- 
communism) be better taught in the pub- 
lic schools, It is therefore incumbent on 
school superintendents and state educa- 
tion officers not only to stand firm 
against demands for over-simplified teach- 
ing about American values, but to take" 
the position that thorough teaching about 
the history, interpretation, and present- 
day application of the Bill of Rights is 
essential to the teaching of “basic Ameri- 
can values.” Now may be an excellent 
time for all the country’s public high 
schools to require an appropriate course 
in American government or American 
problems of all seniors. 

Teachers will have more confidence in 
handling all aspects of the Bill of Rights 
if they have the necessary background 
knowledge. In New York City, in 1957 
and 1958, a series of 13 in-service lectures 
for teachers on “The Law of the Bill of 
Rights” was offered by the New York 
City Freedom Agenda Committee, in co- 
operation with the Board of Education 
and the Association of the Bar. The lec- 
tures were given at the Association’s 
headquarters by eminent lawyers and 
educators. Each year there were more 
teacher applicants than could be accom- 
modated in the 400 seats of the assembly 
hall. A question period followed each 
lecture; Freedom Agenda pamphlets on 
Constitutional law and a reading list were 
supplied. So successful was the series of 
lectures that an attempt was made by 
Freedom Agenda, and later by the Civil 
Liberties Educational Foundation, to in- 


terest other communities in promoti 
similar courses. In Milwaukee, Philadel- 
phia, and St. Louis, Bar Associations have 
recently sponsored such programs. 

To meet a need expressed by the New 
York Board of Education, the Founda- 
tion has recently had prepared an An- 
notated Bibliography on the Bill of 
Rights for high school teachers and stu- 
dents, to be published this year. Edited 
by Alexander D. Brooks (4), Associate 
Professor of Law at Rutgers University, 
the compilation covers a wide range of 
publications, including fiction, and also 
evaluates audio-visual materials. Unfor- 
tunately, practically all of the books listed 
were written for college students or the 
general reader, not for the high school 
pupil. This situation, of course, under- 
scores the scarcity of adequate teaching 
materials in a crucial field. Currently, the 
Foundation is organizing a national study 
group to determine what teaching aids 
are most needed and how they can be 
developed. 


The Teacher the Key 


It must be stressed that high school 
students can and should be infused with 
an understanding of the principles of 
freedom at various points in the curricu- 
lum. “A good teacher,” Dr. Edwin C. 
Linville, Chairman of the Department of 
Social Studies at DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York City, writes,? “can 
turn a lesson on Athens and Sparta into 
an exercise in civil liberties, and Socrates 
makes an awfully good case study. Vol- 
taire and Montesquieu, Locke and Paine 
and John Stuart Mill are very important. 
George Orwell and Arthur Koestler are 
very compelling, and perhaps Shirer’s 
The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich can 
do more to convince students of the im- 
portance of constitutional safeguards for 
free speech, free assembly, and free elec- 

* Personal communication. 


tions than detailed case studies. . . . The 
stirring words of Thomas Jefferson, the 
courage of Thoreau, Emerson, Garrison, 
and Lovejoy, may be as effective in mak- 
ing pupils keen about freedom as the 
study of cases where freedom was 
abridged.” 

“But more important than methodol- 
ogy and materials,” Dr. Starr (10) wisely 
points out, “is the towering figure of the 
classroom teacher. We teach by precept 
and by practice. What we as teachers say 
must correspond with what we as teach- 
ers do. Respect for persons, respect for 
dissent, respect for the democratic proc- 
ess—all these combine to inculcate atti- 
tudes which are necessary for an en- 
vironment in which human rights are 
esteemed, ...” 

No survey, so far as we are informed, 
has been made to determine the propor- 
tion of college students who are exposed 
to instruction in the Bill of Rights, its 
background, and its interpretation. In 
colleges which have a broadly free elec- 
tive system, it is certainly possible that 
majors outside history or political science 
may earn a degree without having added 
a whit to whatever knowledge about the 
Bill of Rights they may have gained in 
secondary School. In those colleges which 
require all undergraduates to take an in- 
troductory course in political science, 
coverage of the Constitutional issues 
bearing on the Bill of Rights may range 
from a short two-week unit to the full- 
dress treatment given by many of the 
professors in the required semester course 
at The City College of New York. Issues 
growing out of the Bill of Rights are 
discussed there throughout a good part 
of the course. Such texts as Carr, Bern- 
stein, and Morrison’s American Democ- 
racy in Theory and Practice (5) and 
such books of readings as Bishop and 
Hendel’s Basic Issues of American De- 
mocracy (2) are used. 
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such a course, students learn a great deal 
at least about the background of the 
Bill of Rights through reading the Magna 
Carta and learning that habeas corpus 
rights were won in the English Revolu- 
tion and that the French Declaration of 
the Rights of Man was based on our own 
Declaration of Independence. At Brook- 
lyn College, where the year’s required 
course is called “Western Civilization,” 
the syllabus also covers the Bill of Rights 
itself and the civil liberties problems 
growing out of the Civil War and World 
Warl. 

It goes without saying that electives 
offered by the better liberal arts colleges 
include courses in Constitutional law, 
advanced American history, advanced 
political science or government, and, in a 
very occasional institution, in “civil liber- 
ties” per se. Currently, the Speech Asso- 
ciation of America is concerning itself 
with freedom of speech; in the summer 
of 1962, a pilot course in the legal 
of the subject will be offered by San 
Francisco State College. All such ad- 
vanced or specialized courses, however, 
are likely to be taken by students who 
already have an interest in the legal or 
political aspects of our society. The col- 
leges, like the secondary schools, must 
seriously consider how they can better 
impart to the generality of their students 
an understanding of the American heri- 
tage of freedom. 


Administrative Practices 


No public school and no institution 
of higher education, can instill in stu- 
dents a proper understanding of the Bill 
of Rights if it fails to respect teachers’ 
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and students’ rights of free inquiry and 
fair treatment. That school boards and 
college administrators at times deny these 
rights is proved by the number and vari- 
ety of cases of dismissed teachers, of stu- 
dents denied the right to hear speakers 
of their choice, and of students dismissed 
for their activities as citizens which come 
every year to the attention of the actu. 
This is not to charge that such rights are 
denied by all school systems or college 
administrators, but our reports reflect too 
many signs of the times in too many in- 
stitutions. 

A teacher in the southwest, despite an 
excellent record, is dismissed at the end 
of the year because at a public meeting 
she pointed to what she believed to be 
errors in the film “Operation Abolition.” 
In the far west, two teachers put their 
contracts in jeopardy by showing the 
same film to their classes and following 
it with a tape-recording of pro and con 
comments. A principal who approved 
their objective presentation of the con- 
troversial film suffers reprisals. In a small 
town in the Great Lakes area, a high 
school teacher is dismissed by the school 
board for having assigned George Or- 
well’s 1984 but is reinstated as a result of 
protests from the actu state affiliate, the 
state education association, the press, and 
enlightened citizens. In another small 
town in a midwestern state, a teacher is 
suspended for having spoken critically 
of the school board at a pra meeting he 
had attended as a parent; in a large mid- 
western city, a substitute teacher is sus- 
pended for having organized a parents’ 
protest against crowded conditions not 
in her own school but in the one attended 
by her child. 

Too seldom, in such cases, does the 
state education association come to the 
defense of the teacher under attack as it 
did in the 7984 case. In a small town in 
a neighboring state, when an elementary 


teacher who had assigned some pages of 
Nobel-prize-winner Camus’s The Stran- 
ger as a reading exercise was tried on 
unds of obscenity at the instigation of 
the school (but acquitted on appeal), the 
state education association moved with 
snail-like slowness to make its own in- 
vestigation. If more state education asso- 
ciations stood ready to defend the aca- 
demic freedom of their member teachers, 
they could by the force of numbers urge 
upon school boards a code of procedure 
which would call for fair hearings. 

In the field of higher education, fac- 
ulty members have an advocate in the 
actu, which, after investigation, will 
publicly protest an unjustified dismissal 
and in significant cases take legal action. 
Similarly, the American Association of 
University Professors may see fit to initi- 
ate a thorough field investigation and, if 
the circumstances warrant, to censure an 
offending institution. 

The one sanction which the typical 
tax-supported institution of higher edu- 
cation seems to fear is a legislative investi- 
gation or a cut in its budget. Conse- 
quently, it frequently compromises its 
standards. Well established professors in 
State institutions in Alabama, Arizona, 
Louisiana, and Florida, for example, have 
been ousted because they supported, re- 
Spectively, the student sit-ins, a pacifist 
demonstration, desegregation, and the 
World Court. 


Who Runs the College? 

Presidents of publicly supported in- 
Stitutions too often fail to realize that 
they and their colleges are as important 
to the state as are state funds to them. If 
they were to make it clear that they, the 

Ucators, are running their institutions 
and not the legislature, the issue would 
at least be drawn. Courage is called for, 
too, in protecting faculties from right- 
wing attacks in these days when students 


allied with Birch-like groups have been 
suspected of spying on professors, some 
by the use of tape recorders. Recently, 
the actu was pleased to receive a printed 
memorandum distributed in December 
to the faculty of Portland State College 
in Oregon by the institution's president, 
Dr. Branford P. Millar. It reads in part as 
follows: 


In the past few months, there has been a 
notable increase in RATEN We faculty 
members by persons outside Coll 
This has pe in the form of direct cri. 
cism of individuals themselves and also of 
complaints to administrative officers. Most 
of it derives from the noisy and virulent 
clatter of extremist rightist groups, pin- 
ning the labels of communist (dupe) and 
traitor on those who do not subscribe to 
their sometimes hysteri jogmas. The 
company of those who have been indicted 
in this way, as you know, includes many 
honorable men. . . . Lest there be any 
doubts about the position of the College, 
faculty should be assured that . . . each 
member has the right to speak his thoughts 
and opinions, to communicate i 
and specialized knowledge as freely as he 
wishes outside the College, as long as he 
does not put ners et wo ter 
appearing to speak officially for - 
p Within the classroom, traditionally 
he speaks with a degree of objectivity, in 
an attempt to illuminate matters of par- 
tisan interest with knowledge and hraa 
ints providing broader perspective an 
2 rea ary irani Outside the 
College, these obligations and restraints 
do not apply. . . . As a private citizen he 
may make important contributions to the 
life of the community by virtue of his 
knowledge and experience. . . . In doing 
so, he will reflect credit upon the College, 
and the College places a value upon such 
activities ... i College defends this right 
and has in mind no tests of conformity or 
popular approval. The College’s admin- 
istration will also continue to reject N 
criticisms from outside the College whic 
attempt to interfere with this right or to 
disci ns the individual. The College’s 
simple requirement upon its members is 
the devotion of fitting attention to their 
academic tasks and obligations. 
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Not all private institutions of higher 
education make “the simple requirement” 
of their faculty that they devote “fitting 
attention to their academic tasks and 
obligations.” In 1960 one of the older 
universities in the East, (not one of the 
Ivy colleges) abrogated the beginning 
contract of a well recommended young 
professor of political science because he 
had refused, on what he insisted were 
grounds of conscience, to answer either 
the House Committee's questions about 
his political beliefs or the university per- 
sonnel committee’s queries. 


Competence vs. Conformity 


Unlike those who take their cue from 
the House Committee, the actu holds 
that a teacher is to be judged not by the 
questions he may or may not answer, not 
by his activities as a private citizen, but 
solely by his performance as an educator. 
In our basic pamphlet, Academic Free- 
dom and Academic Responsibility, re- 
vised in 1956, we say: 


As a classroom teacher, the teacher should 
promote an atmosphere of free and ear- 
nest enquiry. This should include discus- 
sion of controversial issues without the 
assumption that . . . there is only one 
“right” answer. . . . The central issue, in 
considering a teacher’s fitness, is his own 
performance in his subject and his rela- 
tionship with his students . . . in the ab- 
sence of substantial evidence of perver- 
sion of the academic process, the actu 
opposes the prohibition in educational 
employment of any person based even in 
part on his views or associations, such as 
communist or fascist. 


Whatever risk may inhere in the em- 
ployment of a teacher who holds political 
or religious views of an authoritarian 
nature, this risk, we believe, is minimal 
compared with that of eroding the edu- 
cational process by subjecting teachers 
to political or ideological tests. One year 
it may be all “communists” who are re- 
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garded as disqualified; the next year, all 
teachers who are pacifists or protestants 
against nuclear warfare; and the follow- 
ing year, all—or the more controversial 
figures among those—who believe in 
currently unpopular social and economic 
reforms. Or it may be Catholics or ag- 
nostics who are attacked. 

Should a college administration have 
some reason more substantial than loose 
rumor to suspect that a teacher is seeking 
to recruit students to adopt his own ide- 
ology or otherwise to pervert the aca- 
demic process, and if an informal con- 
ference with the teacher does not allay 
the doubts, then the teacher should be 
informed in writing of the charges 
against him and a hearing held by a 
standing or ad hoc faculty committee. 
The Union believes that such hearings, 
in which due process procedures are 
rigorously observed, should be granted 
not only to teachers on tenure but also 
to any non-tenure teacher who claims he 
has been dismissed for reasons other than 
his academic performance. Once hearings 
have been held, the Union recommends 
(2) that, 

In the absence of a defect in procedure, 

the conclusions of the hearing committee 

should be taken as final by the admin- 
istration and governing board in all mat- 
ters relating to the teacher’s competence 
and integrity. But in the event of a find- 
ing unfavorable to a teacher, there should 
exist established procedures and channels 
for appeal, eventually leading to the ulti- 


mate authority responsible for the control 
of the institution. 


Students and Constraint 

The relationship between a college 
administration and its students is no less 
of an index to its belief in civil liberties 
than its policies affecting the faculty. In 
the introduction to the Union’s recently 
rewritten and expanded pamphlet, Aca- 
demic Freedom and Civil Liberties of 


in Colleges and Universities, the 
Jate Ralph Barton Perry is indirectly 
as having said that the function 
of the college or university is to transmit 
~ to the student the civilization of the past, 
~ to enable him to take part in the civiliza- 
tion of the present, and to equip him to 
~ make the civilization of the future. “In 
i this great pursuit,” the introduction con- 
> tinues, 
the student must be viewed as an indi- 
vidual who is most likely to attain ma- 
turity if left free to make personal de- 
cisions and to exercise the rights, as well 
as shoulder the responsibilities, of citizen- 
ship on and off the campus. 


In the South, institutions of higher 
education, most but not all of them tax- 
Supported, have summarily expelled or 
disciplined students for the role they 
‘played in the nonviolent sit-in move- 
“ment. In 1961, the US Supreme Court? 
Tet stand, by refusing to review, the Fifth 
Circuit Courts decision that Alabama 
State College acted unconstitutionally 
í when it expelled six students without 
giving them a hearing. Students ex- 

pelled for their sit-in activities by pri- 
‘Yate institutions, as was the case with a 
graduate student of theology at a famous 
southern university, unfortunately have 
no legal redress. 

As a result of the sit-ins, upwards of 
1,600 college students have been expelled 
in the South. In the north, where many 
college students demonstrated in sympa- 
thy, students in several institutions were 
= ordered to desist and, on at least two 
Campuses, were threatened with expul- 
sion if they repeated the offense (3). 

Students wish to think and act for 
themselves, and they should be allowed 
to. Yet there are bans on some campuses 
against the distribution of fliers and peti- 
tons concerning such matters as the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
230 US Law Week 3180, 


tee, nuclear bomb testing, and the 
government's shelter-building program. 
When students from a New England 
state university demonstrated at the Cap- 
itol against the civilian defense program, 
the governor demanded their expulsion; 
the university president, who has since 
chosen to head another institution, re- 
fused to comply. 

Institutions which give the most lati- 
tude to their students (and faculty) in- 
clude the country’s most famous well 
endowed universities and those colleges 
which have from the first committed 
themselves to a liberal philosophy. 

On other campuses where the students 
insist upon coming of age, sharp dis- 
agreements arise as to speakers who may 
be heard on campus. Controversial fig- 
ures who have been banned include Mal- 
colm X, a leader of the Negro Muslim 
movement; persons who have served 
prison sentences because of their refusal, 
on First Amendment grounds, to testify 
before legislative committees, and Com- 
munist Party members. At a long-estab- 
lished southern university Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., was barred. At a New 
York City college, even a state legislator 
was temporarily banned because he had 
been arrested in the south as a Freedom 
Rider! Limitations have also been put on 
the rental of college auditoriums to out- 
side sponsors, including the right-wing 
weekly, The National Review. The 
ACLU, it goes without saying, opposes 
bans on all types of speakers to be heard 
by either students or the general public. 
To quote from our student pamphlet: 


Students should be accorded the right to 
assemble, to select speakers, and to discuss 
issues of their choice. . . . Permission 
should not be witheld because the speaker 
is a controversial figure. . . . Students 
should enjoy the same right as other citi- 
zens to hear different points of view and 
draw their own conclusions. At the same 
time, faculty members and college admin- 
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istrators may if they wish acquaint stu- 
dents with the nature of organizations 
and causes that seek to enlist student 


support. 


Politics, Religion, and Race 

Even though the Supreme Court has 
held that the Communist Party, its of- 
ficers, and members must register with 
the Subversive Activities Control Board, 
the Union, like the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, is con- 
vinced that there is no legal impediment 
to a college’s allowing a Communist 
Party member to speak on campus.* On 
educational grounds, it should be appar- 
ent that students will be more likely to 
perceive the twistings of the party line 
and the communist perversion of the 
concept of “socialism” if they have the 
chance to question a live communist. 

On too many campuses, student publi- 
cations are subject to administrative con- 
trol. The right of students to a free press 
—like their right to assemble, to maintain 
a student government, to be free from 
discrimination, to be treated fairly in 
disciplinary proceedings, and not to have 
confidences and personal opinions dis- 
closed by former teachers to government 
investigators or other future employers, 
is basic. And a central principle is that 
American civil rights belong to students 
just as they belong to all other Ameri- 
cans.5 

There remain two other administrative 
practices which run counter to the Bill of 
Rights. The first is the unequal treatment 
of Negroes and other non-whites, which 

4New York Times, 17 Dec., 1961. 

5 Currently, a subcommittee of high school 
teachers, chaired by Dr. Sidney N. Barnett of 
the New York City High School of Music and 
Art, is preparing an actu pamphlet on the 
academic freedoms of all public school teachers 
and the rights of students in secondary schools. 
Suggestions as to content will be welcomed at 


the Union (156 Fifth Avenue, New Yi 
ies, ew York 10, 
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must be charged against a large number 
of public schools, north as well as south, 
and to a residual number of institutions 
of higher education in the South in spite 
of the Supreme Court’s clear-cut deci- 
sion of 1954. 

The other unconstitutional administra- 
tive practice is the prevalence of Bible- 
reading and prayers in the public schools. 
A survey conducted by Professor R. B. 
Dierenfield (7) discloses that of the 2,183 
school systems which responded, 42 A 
carry on Bible-reading and 31% home- 
room devotional exercises at all grade 
levels. The actu believes these practices 
to be in clear violation of the no-estab- 
lishment-of-religion clause of the First 
Amendment. 

In summary, the Union would suggest 
that teachers, state education associations, 
and school and college administrators 
acquire far more than a nodding ac- 
quaintance with the Bill of Rights and its 
legal implications today; that administra- 
tors in particular regard as an important 
part of their duties the education of gov- 
erning bodies and the public in the char- 
acter of the Bill of Rights and academic 
freedom as well; that they stand firm on 
the principles of the Bill of Rights when 
challenged by school boards, college 
trustees, and misguided members of the 
public, and that they recognize and act 
on their responsibility to impart to stu- 
dents, in high school and college, a gen- 
uine understanding of our nation’s great 
charter of freedom. 

Without this charter, this Bill of 
Rights, we cannot guard the structure of 
our society. As President Eisenhower de- 
clared in his farewell message to Con- 
gress: “Only an alert and knowledgeable 
citizenry can compel the proper meshing 
of the huge industrial and military ma- 
chinery of defense with our peaceful 
aims and goals, so that security and lib- 
erty may prosper together.” 


» 
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Education for liberty 


Wuew peorLe try to identify in a single 
word the essential values of what is 
called “occidental civilization,” the word 
is freedom. More than political tenden- 
cies or economic systems, more than so- 
cial structures, even more than moral 
and religious convictions, freedom is 
considered as the most distinctive 
element of our culture as well as the most 
important treasure to be defended and 
preserved in the face of totalitarian forces. 
That is why people generally like to call 
our world less capitalist, democratic, or 
even Christian, than “the free world.” 
But if liberty is to be really the corner- 
stone of our world, the basis on which 
we wish society to be constructed, it is 
vital that people know exactly what free- 
dom is and how to become and how to 
stay free. The education of the younger 
generation would be imperfect and even 
meaningless if it failed to explain this most 
important concept or to prepare le 
for the conquest, defense, and ernai 
freedom. 


Paradox of Liberty 

We must therefore face this problem 
with true sincerity: Are people really 
educated for freedom? We must confess 
that in the western world there exists a 
somewhat paradoxical situation concern- 
ing freedom. Liberty is taught in our 
schools as a primary human value. Our 
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citizens very much appreciate liberty 
and protest loudly when they think that 
some freedom has been curtailed. Liberty 
is the main topic of many talks, confer- 
ences, and studies. Newspapers are full of 
articles and items concerning freedom. 
And, of course, liberty is fully recog- 
nized in our constitutional laws and con- 
scientiously protected by our courts of 
justice. Nevertheless, there is a kind of 
uneasiness among us in regard to free- 
dom, a kind of diffidence, a fear that 
liberty could be lost in our nations and 
that freedom could be misused to its own 
destruction. 

Curiously enough, this sense of danger 
does not exactly come from outside. It is 
not the fear of an external totalitarian 
invasion that worries us, but the fear of — 
an internal corruption. It is a vague, un- 
comfortable feeling that something is 
wrong with our liberty and that there is 
danger that it can diminish or even dis- 
appear altogether. This feeling is most 
aggravated in countries where the regime 
is truly democratic and freedom a con- 
stitutional provision. 

We sincerely think that there is some- 
thing wrong with our liberty—first of 
all, in our conception of it. 

The first thing that can be said of the 
common idea which people generally 
hold about liberty is that it has been out- 
moded and surpassed by the events of 


the last decades. Our society has rapidly 
evolved and we with it. We even believe 
that this evolution has, on the whole, 
been a good one. But our concept of 
liberty, mainly based on vague and senti- 
mental slogans of the French Revolution, 
did not keep pace with this evolution, 
and we find ourselves before “our” lib- 
erty as before a dearly beloved but es- 
tranged being. We love freedom passion- 
ately, but we confusedly discover in it 
discomforting features which are not in 
accord with the rest of our convictions 
and feelings. 


Man and Community 


Two examples will clearly show what 
we are trying to explain. In the first in- 
stance, we live in a social age, and social 
considerations constitute a good part of 
our mentality. On the other hand, we 
inherited the concept and the practice of 
liberty from a highly individualistic so- 
ciety in the traditional context of the 
Droits de Homme. The philosophers of 
the eighteenth century, who created the 
slogan of Liberté, saw society as the 
Poison of man and, therefore, thought of 
liberty as a weapon to defend the indi- 
vidual against the “enemy” of collectiv- 
ism. In such a manner of thinking, it was 
only the liberty of others that could put 
a limitation to one’s own egoistic liberty. 
We are nowadays far from these philo- 
sophical presuppositions. We see in com- 
munity a necessary and beneficial human 
atmosphere and in man an essentially 
social being. Consequently, if we do not 
wish to be in contradiction with our own 
feelings and convictions, our concept of 
liberty must liberate itself from this old- 
fashioned frame and take into account 
Our social insertion and our responsible 
duties to society. 

Similarly, and this is the second exam- 
ple, we got our traditional idea of liberty 
from a highly rationalistic society, so 


that our concept of freedom has re- 
mained more or less agnostic in spite of 
some pious formulations with which we 
try to cover its rationalistic bareness. 
This was good for those thinkers who 
acknowledged no god but “the Goddess 
Reason.” They could consider human 
freedom as the absolute and unlimited 
autonomy of man. But most of our 
western countries have today substan- 
tially improved their religious and Chris- 
tian insights, at least in comparison with 
what happened a century ago. In 1850, 
only 15% of the people of the US be- 
longed to a religious body, whereas this 
figure rose to 67% in 1960. This majority 
of religious people see man as God's 
creature, and they will always have trou- 
ble with a liberty which presupposes a 
divinization of man. If we are to continue 
to love liberty without pain and con- 
fusion, liberty itself, in concept and in 
practice, must become religious and so- 
cial. 

We are sure that many students in our 
colleges and universities would, if asked 
about the nature of liberty, reply that it 
is the right to do what one likes. Indeed, 
for many people, liberty is nothing else 
than the individual right of autonomy. 
“Right,” “individual,” “autonomy”: Each 
of these words is a danger and can set 
a trap for inexperienced thinkers. Of 
course, our liberty can, under certain 
circumstances, become a “right”—even 
an “individual” one—and certainly this 
individual right would belong to our 
personal “autonomy.” But this kind of 
freedom is not all freedoms and still less 
the freedom. The chief defect in many 
definitions and conceptions of liberty 
lies in isolating one type or aspect of 
freedom and attributing to it the uni- 
versality of the genus. The civil right of 
freedom is often regarded as the princi- 
pal (or even the only) type of freedom, 
and freedom is then defined, for example, 
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as the assurance that every man shall be 
protected in doing what he decides to do 
against the influence of authority and 
majorities, custom and opinion. The 
greatest mistake in such a conception is 
that it confuses liberty and its protection. 
Men and society have doubtless the duty 
to protect and respect freedom, but this 
protection does not constitute the human 
liberty. It is not enough to protect some- 
thing; it is above all necessary that this 
something be. If the military protection 
of a country is efficiently assured against 
external attacks, but the country itself 
suffers the social diseases of starvation, 
disorder, anarchy, and crime, then ex- 
ternal protection signifies little or noth- 
ing. If I am poor, what use to me are the 
police protecting my nonexistent prop- 
erty? 


Being and Freedom 


It is therefore good and necessary to 
protect human liberty. But first it is nec- 
essary that man be free. If education for 
liberty consists exclusively in education 
for the technicalities of protecting lib- 
erty, there is danger that the generations 
so educated learn to protect something 
they do not know and which they do 
not have. 

A French film, recently awarded the 
Golden Lion prize at Venice, tells the 
story of two prisoners. Both try to escape 
the coercion of captivity. Both think it 
necessary to have complete freedom. But 
one of them, once the external freedom 
is gained, feels frustrated in his liberty, 
for he continues to be under the coercion 
of his own instincts. The other, on the 
contrary, had found in himself his true 
freedom, well before attaining its ex- 
ternal protection. Only for this latter 
man has the protection of liberty a real 
meaning; only he has something to be 
protected. 

One of the greatest dangers in consid- 
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ering liberty exclusively as the external 
protection of my individual autonomy is 
that of promoting what we could call 
“the race for power.” Looking at many 
citizens of our western countries, one 
gets the impression that, for them, free- 
dom is the ability to fight for power. 
There is an expression which often re- 
curs in this context: “The fight for 
liberty.” A fight is always against some- 
one or something, and many, unfortu- 
nately, among those who fight for liberty 
seem to be fighting chiefly against the 
liberty of others, which constitutes an 
obstacle to their own power—not their 
own liberty, but their own power. 

This is why the growth of minorities 
has become a menacing issue in some 
countries. What danger could we other- 
wise see in a growing Jewish, Catholic, 
or Protestant minority if liberty were 
understood and practiced as the universal 
respect of the dignity and autonomy of 
others? The danger begins when free- 
dom becomes the tool for having more 
power and therefore for curtailing the 
power of others. Then democracy ceases 
to be an Areopagus of dialoguing people 
and becomes a contest in which “liberty” 
means that all kinds of blows are per- 
mitted. Thus, when the exercise of lib- 
erty becomes a fight for power, we often 
commit the contradiction of curtailing 
freedom in order to defend freedom, of 
discriminating against people in order to 
prevent discrimination. Does it not fre- 
quently happen that we deny freedom to 
someone and discriminate against him for 
fear that he may use his freedom against 
our freedom? All this belongs, plainly, 
not to civilized liberty but to war hys- 
teria—as when preventive war is advo- 
cated for fear an “enemy” may attack. 

It is therefore of momentous impor- 
tance that our liberty be not of the ag- 
gressive but of the respectful kind. Re- 
cently, in a European country, some 


Christians triumphantly rejoiced that a 
court of justice declared not guilty a 
pastor who had publicly accused another 
Christian church “of having consciously 
and maliciously rebelled against God’s 
will.” This was considered as “a triumph 
of liberty.” However, we cannot help 
wondering whether this aggressive kind 
of liberty is really a good and democratic 
one. 

On the other hand, we are well aware 
that some of the “low blows” by which 
we try to defend our liberty are some- 
times the last of a long series, frequently 
a defensive response to similar blows 
from the other side, But the question 
remains: Are there not Christians who 
can remember the evangelical teachings 
and repay good for bad, thus discontinu- 
ing the wrong habits of aggressive free- 
dom? For there are degrees among 
Christian values, and liberty (still less 
aggressive liberty) is not the first one. 
Love is. 

Thus, real human freedom is not a 
thing that can be reached by fighting. 
Freedom presupposes precisely a peace- 
ful disposition of respect, a reverential 
attitude toward others, which is incom- 
patible with any kind of fight. Liberty is 
a fruit of peace, for it comes necessarily 
from a loving appreciation, and love is 
the flower of peace. 


Liberty, Respectful and Basic 

We say that there is no true liberty 
without respect for the dignity of others. 
But there is no respectful liberty when 
our judgment of the values of others is 
completely negative. Man cannot respect 
what he judges to be completely bad or 
completely wrong. In this sense—and 
only in this sense—can we accept the 
otherwise absurd motto that “error has 
no liberty.” If error could exist separately 
from human beings, it would be psycho- 
logically impossible to accord freedom 


to it. But freedom does not belong to 
such pure abstractions as error and evil, 
but to people. And people, even those 
who are or are considered bad or wrong, 
have always very positive values and a 
dignity which can and must be recog- 
nized by everybody and which consti- 
tute the real basis for liberty. It is because 
my neighbor has been created free in the 
image of God, because he has internal 
and eternal values surpassing temporal 
and external surroundings, that I must 

ct him and his essential autonomy. 

The first psychological step to liberty 
is, therefore, an appreciation of the values 
of others. In a community where some 
groups make the psychological mistake 
of refusing substantial moral and human 
values to other groups, liberty will al- 
ways be in danger. The Jewish persecu- 
tions would not have taken place had the 
Nazis not considered the Jewish race 
fundamentally bad. Similarly, there can 
be no real freedom for colored people 
where white citizens consider them a 
social nuisance. Again, where Protestants 
consider Catholics as the followers of the 
Anti-Christ and Catholics see in Protes- 
tants nothing other than rebellious here- 
tics, religious liberty can be a watchword 
but never a real thing. The formulation, 
“This doctrine, this man, this community 
are of the devil, but I respect them,” is 
psychologically contradictory and can- 
not last in practice. 

We have said that the human right of 
freedom, which we could call “civil lib- 
erty,” is a very necessary one, but that 
it is not the only liberty. Otherwise this 
juridical exclusion would occasion two 
regrettable mistakes: (a) Liberty would 
be considered only as a “right of man,” 
and (b) civil liberty itself would be de- 
prived of its human and philosophical 
roots. 

The basic human freedom is not the 
immunity or exemption from external 
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dom, but it is not the basic liberty itself, 
which is freedom of choice in its two 


in a human and responsible way their 
capacity of volition; otherwise, their ex- 
ternal freedom (which they have in com- 
mon with animals) would simply become 
the occasion of disorder and destruction. 

Of course, man can thus choose evil, 
and the choosing of evil may be regarded 
as a sign of liberty, just as sickness is a 
proof of life. But in a real sense the ca- 
pacity of doing evil is more truly slavery 
than an expression of real freedom. Here 
again we see the difference between ex- 
ternal liberty of action and the basic 
human freedom of choice. Concerning 
the former, man may not always impede 
evil by coercion; God Himself does not 
do this. But the fact that human society 
does not impede every evil does not 
mean that man is internally and basically 
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entitled to do evil. It only demonstrates, 


that civil liberty itself cannot be pre 
served for long without 
and that irresponsible liberty is alv 


destructive to the basic human freedom, © 
To be a free human being means nec- — 


essarily to be responsible to one's neigh- 
bor. It would be destructive madness to 
deny that man’s freedom has its counter 
part in man’s responsibility and that each 
person and each group has a responsi- 
bility towards the rest of society. Re- 
sponsibility is inherent in the very con- 
ception of freedom, for man is both 
created and achieves his destiny in con- 
stant relationship to his neighbor. He is 
made free by God not to follow every 
erratic impulse, but to grow to maturity 
as a social being, aware of his ties to his 
fellows in community. 

This clement of responsibility in basic 
human liberty, moreover, is of tremen- 
dous importance in guaranteeing the sur- 
vival of external freedom in civil society. 
For only a responsible view of liberty 
can lead to the individual and corporate 
self-mastery that is required to justify 
the continuation of external freedom. 
On the contrary, without this sense of 
responsibility for the well-being of one’s 


fellowmen and of the entire community, — 


governments—even democratic ones—in 
the face of irresponsible and undisci- 


plined “libertinage,” will be driven more 


and more to the use of coercion and to 
consider coercion as a necessary substi- 
tute for responsibility in the use of 
freedom. 

This shows how mistaken are those 
who think that the best way to have 
more freedom is the unrestrained exercise 
of freedom. Quite the reverse, where 
people do not use self-control for the 
exercise of liberty, the external control 
and the consequent loss of liberty be- 
come imperative. The people of the 
Congo acquired liberty, and because they 


q 


did not use it responsibly, they are now 


oe on many external forces. 
Moreover, only a few conditions for 
the responsible exercise of liberty are 
required by the exigencies of the com- 
mon good and may, therefore, be en- 
forced by law. Most of the conditions 
are of a moral kind and are generally 
beyond the power of law to enforce, but 
nevertheless man must responsibly limit 
his own liberty, observing moral rules of 
conduct for the sake of liberty. Just as 
mastery of the physical world involves 
acceptance of the facts and laws of na- 
ture, so too a creative free action in the 
social realm presupposes an ordered so- 
ciety. Anarchy is not conducive to free- 
dom, nor does rebellion necessarily lead 
to freedom. The rebel who breaks with 
society may be less free than the person 
who uses the choices open to him to 
remold society from within. Without 
self-disciplined liberty, fear is widespread 
lest liberty degenerate into unbridled 
license—hence, in turn, the recurrent 
efforts to achieve a well-ordered society 
by the multiplication of laws and sanc- 
tions and the consequent diminution of 
liberty. How many examples we remem- 
ber of this unfortunate process during 
the last decades! 


Society and Choice 

It therefore seems evident that free- 
dom of choice entails responsibility and 
that a person’s response to life’s alterna- 
tives inescapably affects his personality 
and capacities. Thus, if man wishes to 
enjoy true liberty, he must preserve this 
inner and responsible capacity of choice. 
And society must also protect not only 
the external liberty of action, but the 
Inner ability of free volition. 

Here we again have a situation which 
shows how extensively social conditions 
have lately changed and how our old 
ideas about liberty and its protection 


subliminal, subconscious levels of per- 
ception. Political totalitarianism increas- 
ingly engages in brainwashing, a tech- 
nique which breaks down personal 
identity and reduces a person's individu- 
ality and his potential for free, willed 
action. And in the Western countries, 
we have “advertising” and “public rela- 
tions,” which have increasingly worked 
behind the scenes in politics, big business, 
labor, and religion to mould opinion and 
attitudes and to influence buyers of 
goods, voters in elections, and potential 
religious converts. 

A technique which needs close atten- 
tion is motivation research. It reaches into 
the emotional structure, the unconscious, 
the deepest drives in the individual. The 
intent of such manipulations may well be 
innocuous, and its by-products may 
sometimes be a positive boon to the com- 
munity; but manipulation it remains, 
nonetheless. The tendency toward de- 
humanization is evident. Man becomes a 
statistic, a digit. He loses his identity, the 
expression of freedom. Hidden persua- 
sion, like brainwashing, seeks to manipu- 
late and control man’s free will. Indeed, 
this is a form of personal and corporate 
imperialism which we have scarcely be- 
gun to probe in depth and which can 
result in the ruin of liberty. 

Our efforts, therefore, must be bi 
against all propagandist stereotyping an 
cpereioyplincedti all unethical journal- 
ism and immoral political techniques, the 
thought control threatened by misuse of 
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truths. Above all, we must educate peo- 
have 


ple to do their own thinking and to 
their own volition for themselves in com- 
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child of God, reborn in Christ and vivi- 
fied by the Spirit. 
The Christian Gospel relates primarily 
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to the realm of freedom and provides the 
needed organizing principle in that realm. 
The principle is that of moral responsi- 
bility. God as disclosed in Jesus is neither 
i nor coercive. He has placed 
man in a world endowed with everything 
needful for his full development. Fur- 
thermore, God has given men freedom to 
use these gifts as they choose, and He 
their freedom even when they 
make bad use of it. Creation is intelligible 
only on the hypothesis that the purpose 
of God is better served by leaving man 
free to make choices of which he has to 
bear the consequences than by restrain- 
ing or coercing him in order to keep him 
from making mistakes. 

In St. Paul, the question of freedom 
becomes explicit. Paul perceived that law 
and grace are essentially different, even 
antithetical, because they involve radi- 
cally different ways of dealing with the 
needs of man and society. Law operates 
in the realm of social constraint, not in 
the realm of freedom. The work of 
Christ, says Paul, was to free us from this 
tyranny and to transfer us to the realm of 
freedom and grace. So the Christian, who 
has become spiritually free through faith 
in Christ, must always be concerned to 
respect the freedom of others and to 
make freedom rather than coercion the 
operative principle of human relations. 

It is necessary to emphasize the pri- 
mary importance of freedom of faith 
because the churches in their constitu- 
tional embodiment have so often lost 
sight of this central principle. Again and 
again they have reverted to the role of a 
controlling agency, operating in the 
realm of restraint and coercion rather 
than in the realm of freedom. They have 
reinforced the legal and social sanctions 
of secular society with moral and doc- 
trinal precepts no less authoritarian in 
character, It is therefore high time for 
Christians to renew their concern for 


The Christian concern for freedom 

the general secular or sociological 
terest in liberty thus supplement and 
force each other. Starting from dif- 
rent assumptions, they converge to- 
ids the same conclusions. The secular 
is essentially practical and utili- 
m. It argues along the following 
Society is constantly in process of 
tment to new developments and 
ng conditions. The most advan- 

ous adjustments can only be found 
giving free play to the imagination, 
fentiveness, intelligence, and industry 
persons in every walk of life so that 
er) idea of possible value will be ade- 
ately considered and tested. The source 
| new values is unpredictable, for no 
n or group of men possesses the ca- 
y to determine conclusively the po- 
ties of other human beings. Hence, 
he maximum freedom for every indi- 


that man is made for freedom. The exer- 
cise of free choice and the bearing of 
responsibility for the results of his choices 
are essential to the attainment of mature 
human stature and so, indirectly, to the 


health of society. 
Education for liberty must not, of 
course, be ily a Christian educa- 


tion. But it must prepare people for (a) 
developing their inner resources and 
their personal faculty of choice, (b) a 
deep sense of social in the 
exercise of freedom, and (c) Pe 
the fundamental dignity and liberty of 


tion. Only thus will it become a joyful 


part of our own personalities as men and 
citizens. Only thus will we have some- 


thing more to defend as our liberties than 
a ragbag of old philosophical ideas that 
have worn thin. 
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The liberal inheritance 
and the modern mind 


THIS HAS BEEN, as is so often said, a self- 
indulgent time in America, when few 
people have been willing to serve ideal 
causes, to be radically honest, to speak 
and think strongly and truthfully with- 
out regard to personal consequence. Yet 
it is a time of liberal reform, when nearly 
everyone has wished to be thought lib- 
eral, even many of the conservatives. 
The paradox is that the liberalism which 
is used in political rhetoric and which 
serves to satisfy the citizens is, in fact, 
lacking in virility. The flaming idealism 
which once served to inspire social action 
in America now serves these ends in 
other parts of the world under different 
auspices, 

We have become accustomed to our- 
selves and our ways, apologetic for our 
shortcomings, quiescent in our habits, 
tolerant in our manner, yet curiously 
lacking in confidence, basing our secur- 
ity on military strength rather than on 
moral, political, or even economic leader- 
ship. We have been through a defensive 
time in which liberalism in the West has 
been constantly challenged, and liberal 
institutions—free speech, free assembly, 
rule of law, equality, democratic process 
—have been attacked as the dying rem- 
nants of a capitalist order about to be 
replaced by a world-wide revolution of 
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the have-nots, The paradox of liberalism 
is that we want a world of peace and 
social justice in which all citizens may 
share the world’s privileges at a time 
when the social and political forces at 
large are making it impossible to attain 
these ends by democratic means. 


Toward a New Society 


From one point of view, the challenges 
to liberalism represent a stage in a world 
development toward a new society or- 
ganized on liberal lines. It is difficult to 
see this development in the welter of 
present events, but it is there neverthe- 
less. 

The major instrument of world lib- 
eralism, the United Nations, has demon- 
strated both the strength and the weak- 
ness of liberal philosophy—its strength in 
the union of democratic forces and the 
concern for liberal principles, its weak- 
ness in the cumbersome machinery of 
consent and the lack of precise authority 
to settle the chaos of political and mili- 
tary factions. What we often forget is 
that only fifteen short years ago, we had 
no central place where even the disputes 
themselves could be discussed; we had no 
such international instrument to use in 
the effort to solve world problems by 
means other than military force. 


Nor did we have the constant inter- 
change of public statements, the instant 
communication among all nations from 
a central place, the ceaseless traveling 
back and forth across the world, the 
study missions to investigate the truth 
of charges. We had no place where na- 
tions could be pulled out of their corners 
of nationalism and presented to the inter- 
national community or even a place 
where all the heads of state could come 
at once in equal status to reveal them- 
selves and their character to each other 
and to the world. 

It was a useful thing for the world to 
see Mr. Khrushchev in 1960 banging his 
shoe and shouting in rage, and it was 
useful for him to see his wildest rhetori- 
cal efforts absorbed into the flow of 
events without deflecting them from 
their established course. It was fortunate 
indeed that, even though reluctantly and 
defensively, the United States in October 
of 1960 was for a brief time put into the 
position of acting as the acknowledged 
liberal center of the world by the mere 
fact that the world was in New York 
together, arguing instead of fighting with 
missiles. What was said in private in 
America at dozens of interlocking private 
conferences was much more important 
than anything said in public. If to be 
liberal means to listen to others and to 
try to understand their problems, there 
Was and is a great deal of private liberal- 
ism at the United Nations. 

The fact that this is true is illustrated 
by the exchange which went on at last 
year’s conference on peaceful coexistence 
in London between British and Soviet 
delegates. After Viktor Mayevsky had 
opened the Soviet presentation of peace- 
ful coexistence by a violent attack on 
Dag Hammarskjold as the murderer of 
Lumumba and had stirred the British to 
point out that this was not very peaceful, 
Mr. Zhukov, the Soviet cultural ex- 


change officer, explained by way of apol- 
ogy that Mr. Mayevsky was “only quot- 
ing an official Soviet statement,” which 
presumably no one could take seriously. 
We are all learning to recognize the 
technique of the multiple or massive lie 
shouted in a loud voice, followed by 
conciliatory language. 


To Speed Our Growth 


On the other hand, there are genuine 
intellectual and political challenges to an 
American liberalism which has not grown 
in the quality and range of its ideas to 
match the events of this century. The 
progressive or liberal view is that people 
become better when freed from author- 
ity, when they are free to make their 
own choices and think for themselves, 
when they are free to act out of personal 
judgment. 

This is not true in all circumstances. 
The doctrine has a negative aspect in the 
liberal’s refusal to come to terms with the 
reality of power and authority. The au- 
thority of liberalism is provided by a set 
of agreements to which individuals give 
assent, and the liberal practice is to per- 
suade people to abide by the rules rather 
than to force them into it. Government 
is the referee. But the theory becomes 
confused in the face of flat refusals to 
abide by any rules, to kick out the ref- 
eree, and to rely on the use of force and 
on subversion of the liberal institutions 
themselves. If everything rests on the 
will of individuals, what are the conse- 
quences when that will asserts its power 
to overthrow the entire concept of lib- 
eralism along with its ethic of persuasion 
and the authority of concensus? What is 
to be done when you can’t get agree- 
ment? 

The problem for liberalism runs 
through the whole range of its institu- 
tions. In the modern family, the father is 
not to be an authority but an older friend 
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or a kind of co-chairman of a committee 
whose members are of various ages, each 
of whom is to have a voice in policy. 
The liberal government is to have only 
that authority granted to it by the elec- 
torate, and its ability to act must be cir- 
cumscribed by constant reference to the 
wishes of the citizens and their repre- 
sentatives. In liberal religion, the clergy 
and the church exist not to decide ulti- 
mate spiritual questions and to hand 
down moral and theological doctrine, 
but to provide an institutional setting 
where the church member can enjoy his 
own form of religious experience and 
find his way to his own ultimate values 
and truths. The congregation is to choose 
its own leaders and its own doctrines. 
In the arts, neither the authority of the 
past nor of aesthetic convention are to 
determine what is honored and admired. 
The individual artist and his companion, 
the observer, create their own forms for 
expression and appreciation. The general 
theory which holds together these ele- 
ments of the liberal position is the idea 
that the true human community is a 
group of individuals bound together by 
common interests and an ethic of mutual 


respect. 


Centrality of Education 

Within the liberal society, education 
therefore becomes the major instrument 
of social, political, and personal change. 
It is both an induction into the ethical 
and psychological attitudes of the liberal 
community and an instrument of social 
change. 

When the ideas of liberal philosophy 
are translated into educational practice, 
the school and the college are organized 
as institutional models of a liberal soci- 
ety. In the liberal school, the teacher is 
not an authority who tells his pupils what 
to think and what to do. He is the educa- 
tional equivalent of the liberal father and 
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mother; he is an understanding adult who 
is helping the student to develop into 
maturity. He seeks no intellectual or 
personal domination over the minds and 
attitudes of his students, nor does he 
force their ideas toward established con- 
clusions, but acts in ways calculated to 
help them to form their own judgments. 
Each student is involved in the life of 
the school and has a part in forming its ` 
policies. He is not exposed to punitive 
practices, either the threat of dismissal, 
a bad grade, or academic failure. He is 
not threatened with the necessity for 
competition, but is taught to take his part 
in class with the others, to consider the 
contribution of the others, and to add 
what he can to the general welfare and 
the development of all. 

In other words, all the conventional 
instruments for achieving the goals of 
the society are removed, or, to put it 
differently, all the props are knocked 
from under habitual ways of thinking 
about American education and about 
American success. 

The question I have already raised in 
the politics of liberalism now comes up 
in a different form about education. 
What do we have left when all the props 
are removed? What kind of new founda- 
tions do we build? 

It is no secret that these ideas of the 
liberals and progressives in education 
have been under severe attack for some 
time by those who wish to move the 
American school system in a conservative 
direction, The attacks have been met for 
the most part defensively, and the robust 
and rousing spirit of the progressives of 
the 1920s and ’30s has been little in evi- 
dence. The public debates about educa- 
tion have been carried on in a series of 
attacks on and defenses of abstractions 
concerned with Dewey’s theories, the 
apathy of American youth, soft peda- 
gogy, national goals, security, and the 


necessities of the cold war. We are in 
need of the advice General Marshall used 
to give: “Don’t fight the question; an- 
swer it.” 

We are now at the beginning of a new 
era in which liberal philosophy must 
renew its vigor, meet the issues, and an- 
swer the questions. It is no longer enough 
to say modestly, “We do not have the 
answers; we merely wish to raise ques- 
tions.” If we do not produce answers, 
others will do it for us, and the American 
educational system will be changed with- 
out our having much to do about it. 


Educational Shocks 


The new educational era was ushered 
in by three dramatic shocks to the United 
States in the 1950s. The first was the 
Supreme Court decision about segrega- 
tion, which simply affirmed in liberal 
philosophy by constitutional law what 
we had all known before—that it is a 
scandalous betrayal of American social 
justice for the American Negro to be 
deprived of equality in education and in 
everything else. But the decision sent a 
shock through the American social sys- 
tem, a shock which was picked up by 
the seismographs which measure such 
things around the world. 

The next jarring event was equally 
foreseeable—and the result of an equally 
important neglect in our national think- 
ing—the putting of a space vehicle into 
orbit by the Russians long before we 
could. Although this was not a direct 
crisis in the educational system, again it 
produced a shock which ran through the 
whole society, and suddenly people 
turned on the educational system to 
blame it for neglect in education in the 
Sciences and foreign languages, although 

‘Ow that system could be held responsi- 
ble for the Russian Sputnik no one 
Stopped to ask. At last the public began 
to realize that what educators had been 


saying for years was true: We had not 
been paying attention to the quality or 
the quantity of American education. We 
had been coasting along, secure in the 
false notion that our system of educa- 
tion was the best in the world and that 
the Russians were so far behind us that 
they barely knew how to repair and 
operate their tractors. 

The final shock was the sudden realiza- 
tion that we had developed a first-class 
crisis in our population increase. The 
public again began to realize that this too 
had something to do with education, 
and once more turned on the educators 
and demanded more schools, teachers, 
classrooms, and places in college, and 
wanted to know why their children 
weren't getting the same kind of educa- 
tion as the Russians. 

Because these events happened within 
a very few years of each other in the late 
and unlamented 1950s (which has rapidly 
become my favorite era to get away 
from), they turned public attention to 
education in a way unique in American 
history. Ever since the Supreme Court 
decision and the Soviet successes, our 
educational system has been in a turmoil 
of debate and controversy, and we have 
reacted with characteristic vigor and 
even violence. Most people are conscious 
of the fact that we have been wrong on 
both counts—about the Russians and 
ourselves—and we have now swung all 
the way over in our reaction to the 
American system. 

The favorite educational speech to be 
heard now almost anywhere starts with 
a comparison between the Russian and 
the American system, in which the 
American turns out to be losing the 
scientific race, the military race, the arms 
race, the culture race, and the Olympics 
as well, because the American system 
does not have as many academic sub- 
jects as the Russian, and we are not pay- 
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ing enough attention to the gifted. Amer- 
ican education has been discussed as if it 
were a branch of the military services or 
as if it were designed to put up missiles, 
make larger and larger bombs, and turn 
our youth into technicians and engineers 
and linguists to fight the cold war. The 
quickest, and perhaps the only way to 
persuade Congress these days to do any- 
thing about education—that is, to per- 
suade Congressmen to vote funds for 
scholarships, research, teacher prepara- 
tion, buildings, classrooms, or anything 
else—is to scare them with the Russian 
system and say that we need more na- 
tional defense. We talk of the academic 
program and its standards as if they were 
the means by which we can run the 
economy at increasingly higher levels of 
prosperity, while we alternately scare 
ourselves with the world situation and 
comfort ourselves with the amount of 
goods we have. 


Man the Measure 


Yet the truth is that the world will 
judge the Soviet and the American sys- 
tem of education by the quality of hu- 
man beings each of them develops and 
whether or not these two countries can 
give leadership in the arts and sciences 
to cure the problems of disease, poverty, 
starvation, and ignorance. The first thing 
we must do is to get rid of the idea that 
education is the handmaiden of military 
defense or conquest. Education is the 
instrument of enlightened social change 
and human betterment. Its aim is to 
liberate talent and provide the possibility 
of a peaceful and productive life for the 
citizens of the world. 

The difficulty in achieving this aim in 
American education during the 1960s 
lies in the conservative pressures on all 
public policy, pressures which continue 
in very great strength because they re- 
sult from a continued reliance on mili- 
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tary strength and a military budget as 
the major source of national and inter- 
national security. 

The success of the Soviet Union in 
space science, for example, was achieved 
by putting huge sums of money and 
major scientific resources into rocketry 
and outer space research. Our funds for 
rocketry and space research went into 
a whole assortment of competing mili- 
tary projects, not only uncoordinated, 
but actually competing with each other, 
even to the point of withholding infor- 
mation in about the same way Macy’s 
won't tell Gimbel’s, or Ford won't tell 
General Motors. The success of the 
Soviet system of education is the result 
of their having placed it at the top of 
their national priorities and, with half the 
wealth of the United States, spending on 
it just as much as we do. 

It is the use to which the resources are 
put which determines the outcome. If 
we now decide to spend forty billion 
dollars to go to the moon, it means that’s 
where our money and our scientific re- 
sources are invested. But it might be wise 
to ask why go to the moon when, for the 
same amount of money and research, we 
might learn how to feed and clothe, 
house, and enlighten millions of men 
and women right here on earth. If we are 
ready to spend a billion dollars a year in 
more weapons research when we already 
are sure we can blow nearly everything 
and everybody off the face of the earth 
whenever we want to, surely we could 
spend at least an equivalent amount on 
research and action on disarmament pro- 
jects to find out how to keep the cata- 
clysm from happening. 

Without arguing the case further, let 
me say that the reason the Russians are 
successful in their terms is that they have 
spent the money to provide enough first- 
rate teachers and scholars to teach the 
whole of their population, for the most 


part in small classes and individual in- 
struction, to support their university stu- 
dents with room, board, tuition, books, 
and a subsidy at about the same level 
that we finance our football players and 
other athletes. More than this, students 
in the Soviet Union are conscious of the 
purpose to which their education will be 
put. It will be used to advance the wel- 
fare and prestige of their country. If they 
study a foreign language, they will be 
able to use that language in the job to 
which they will go after graduation. If 
they enter the fields of engineering, 
teaching, medicine, or the arts and sci- 
ences, they know that they will be 
needed in these fields and that in entering 
them they will be respected by the Soviet 
people for their achievements on behalf 
of the Soviet Union. 

In contrast, the American student 
Strives to enter the field which promises 
the highest pay and the most return; he 
usually considers his formal education to 
be the means by which he can advance 
his own welfare. 


First, Pay the Piper 


Our first step, then, in the redirection 
of American society and American aims 
is to give massive federal, state, and pri- 
Vate support to American schools and 
colleges—scholarships and fellowships for 
students entering the teaching field, grants 
for college buildings and support for 
teachers’ salaries, new services to provide 
employment and vocational guidance to 
high school and college students alike, 
the development of science and the arts 
without ties to military purposes, all on a 
Seale at least twice the size of the pro- 
Posals which have been made to Congress. 
We will get only the quality of educa- 
tion we are prepared to pay for. 

The next step is to reconstruct the 
Content of our educational programs 


with a view to enriching the lives of our 
students and citizens, not merely to im- 
prison them in an increased amount of 
academic subject matter. It is false to 
think that putting students through more 
academic material of the kind now pres- 
ent in the high school and college cur- 
riculum will improve the educational 
system. If this is done in the way many 
of our public figures are now advocating, 
it will have the effect of making students 
less interested in learning and more in 
passing examinations, less interested in 
the world around them and more in get- 
ting ahead in it, less interested in achiev- 
ing the aims of a liberal society and more 
in the technique of achieving aims estab- 
lished for them by others. 

When we say we mean to educate all 
American youth, we must mean just that 
and nothing less. All American youth are 
not the same. They vary in talent, moti- 
vation, and circumstance. Some of them 
are poor, others rich. Some are city boys, 
others from small towns. Some are quick 
to learn, others are slow. Some like 
books, some machinery. If they are ig- 
norant, what they need is knowledge, 
not exclusion from further education. If 
they have not yet learned to learn, if 
their environment has crushed their curi- 
osity, if they are culturally undernour- 
ished, if their vocabulary is undeveloped, 
what they need is teaching and a curricu- 
lum which is lively, sensitive, informed, 
and productive. They need a chance to 
get started, not more hours of threaten- 
ing material which they can’t yet under- 
stand. If their test scores are low, perhaps 
these are not the right tests for the things 
they can do. Or perhaps what they need 
is a teacher who can find out why the 
scores are low and can set about raising 
them by attending to the learning rather 
than the scores, not someone who classi- 
fies them as stupid on the basis of circum- 
stantial and artificial evidence. If their 
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teachers are incompetent, what they need 
is better teaching, not a storm of rhetoric 
against American education. 

We who are unreconstructed progres- 
sives have learned to look at the child in 
his reality, the talent in the raw, and to 
think of the materials of the curriculum 
as the means through which the talent is 
developed. To understand the child 
means to know him at first hand, the way 
a good doctor knows his patient. We 
therefore work at the reform of the cur- 
riculum in two dimensions at once: We 
think of what the child can do and what 
he needs, and we think of the flow of 
knowledge and ideas which has come 
down to us from the past and the flood 
of knowledge which comes to us daily 
from our present world. Out of this 
enormous ocean we try to select those 
items and those forms of knowledge most 
worthy of lasting respect and use, and 
then to find ways in which they can best 
be learned by the particular students it is 
our privilege to teach. 


The Progressive Spirit 


Lest there be any confusion about 
what an unreconstructed progressive 
really is, let me say that I do not wish to 
use loosely a word which has called upon 
itself such a variety of abuse and confu- 
sion. I mean to say that I wish to belong 
to the tradition of those figures of the 
past who were involved with the indi- 
vidual welfare of humanity, who were 
conscious of the union of all mankind, 
the union of man with man, the speaker 
with the listener, the teacher with the 
pupil. Kierkegaard spoke in this tradition 
when he said: 


. .. if you can find exactly the place 
where the other is and begin there, you 
may perhaps have the luck to lead him to 
the place where you are. 

For to be a teacher does not mean sim- 
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ply to affirm that such a thing is so, or to 
deliver a lecture, etc. No, a4 & a teacher 
in the right sense is to be a learner. In- 
struction ins when you, the teacher, 
learn from the learner, put yourself in his 
mad so that you may understand what 

e understands and in the way he under- 
stands it, in case you have not under- 
stood it before. Or if you have under- 
stood it before, you allow him to subject 
you to an examination so that he may be 
sure you know your part. This is the in- 
troduction. Then the beginning can be 
made in another sense. 


It is because we have wished to make 
a new beginning in another sense that 
some of us have worked to build a new 
system in which the dimensions of educa- 
tional thought can expand beyond the 
narrow limits of an official body of 
knowledge, and can move back to the 
origin of all knowledge in the conscious 
and unconscious life of the individual 
knower. Until we have reached the place 
where he lives, we have not begun to 
educate the pupil. There are many ways 
to do this, and the reason why the pro- 
gressive movement has been a movement 
of experiment is that the effort to seek 
out the means by which each child may 
best learn and therefore may best be 
taught has been at the heart of the whole 
enterprise. It is for this reason that the 
teacher must not only be an educated 
man, but he must be doubly educated— 
educated in depth until he commands 4 
body of ideas over which he has mastery 
and which contains thousands of things 
more than he may ever need to express, 
and educated in sensibility so that he may 
understand and respond to human beings 
and the circumstances in which he finds 
them. 

The modern mind has been created by 
an age in which the impact of science is 
the single most important intellectual 
and social theme. The approach of the 
modern mind to nature and to society 
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alike has been to observe, to analyze, to 
consider the facts, to open up the puzzles 
and obscurities of the unknown by intro- 
ducing novelty and fresh explanation. 
This is the mark not only of the modern 
mind, but of the true scientist and the 
true scholar. It is also the mark of the 
true educator. 


New Era in View 


The direction we must now go is indi- 
cated by those scientists and scholars 
who hold in their minds the double 
image of what education must be, those 
who are deeply educated in a field of 
knowledge they have mastered and who 
are concerned that the learner be enabled 
to come to terms with that field. The ex- 
perimental work in mathematics by those 
who are finding new ways to overcome 
the unnecessary difficulties standing be- 
tween the child and mathematical con- 
cepts, the work in physics and biology 
by those who are bringing newer con- 
cepts in these fields in a variety of dif- 
ferent ways to high school and college 
students, the scholars in foreign lan- 
guages and in English who are using the 
resources of their scholarship to plan 
methods and materials of instruction 
which can refresh and invigorate the 
language curriculum—these are the fore- 
runners of a new era in education. 

They are joined at the front edge by 
the educators at work to meet directly 
the problem of underprivileged students 
not prepared for the regular standards of 
the American high school. The experi- 
mental work of Henry Hillson and his 
teachers at the George Washington High 
School in New York City, and others of 
like mind throughout the country is 
Proving daily that what is needed and 
what is successful in the case of those 
whose backgrounds are a handicap is 
better teaching and more of it, better 


guidance, more direct involvement with 
the arts and cultural experiences, smaller 
classes, and more concern by educators 
for the cure of weaknesses than with 
screening out those whom the critics re- 
fer to as “the below-average.” These ex- 
perimenters are building on the work of 
the twentieth century educational pio- 
neers who first questioned the traditional 
modes of instruction, and who made a 
revolution in American education which 
has in part run its course. 

Part of that revolution had to do with 
the concept of education itself and the 
creation of a new aim which now has be- 
come slightly tattered with use, the edu- 
cation of the whole child. The concept 
is one which is both easy to misuse and 
easy to attack. It is easy to misuse be- 
cause those who accept the idea without 
understanding it may confuse the need 
of children for security, affection, sup- 

rt, and acceptance with an insistence 
that the child should not be required to 
meet standards or be instructed in be- 
havior. A simple-minded psychology has 
developed in some quarters, a psychology 
which equates good feeling and good re- 
lationships with healthy emotional de- 
velopment. What may very well happen 
is that you get neither emotional nor in- 
tellectual maturity in the process, but in- 
stead, sloppy work, underachievement, 
and unstable emotions. 

The removal of authority and of criti- 
cal judgment on the part of the teacher 
may leave the student to wallow in a 
mass of indecision or to allow him to 
spend so much time in self-analysis and 
amateur psychologizing that there is not 
enough time, energy, Or will for useful 
learning. The student may be forgiven 
everything, and failure to meet standards 
may be called by dozens of forgiving 
psychological names. If the aim, to quote 
the critics, is “adjustment,” then it is 
wise for the student to know that there 
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are certain things to which a teacher and 
a society should not be expected to ad- 
just. I noticed in a recent statement from 
psychiatric sources that an effort is being 
made to develop drugs which will, it is 
hoped, lead to the control of disgust, 
pique, resentment, and other emotions, 
and in the long run instill “altruism, 
brotherly love, and scientific creativity.” 
For certain situations and for certain ac- 
tions there can be no more healthy emo- 
tion than that of disgust, and I would 
hate to see it done away with. 


Permissiveness, an Anodyne 


I think sometimes that those who con- 
fuse modern approaches to teaching with 
permissiveness are using their personal 
responses to children as a kind of drug in 
just this sense. Creativity comes from 
hard work conducted under the right cir- 
cumstances. It does not spring full blown 
from the unconscious to reveal itself 
naked before the world, nor should it be 
overly protected from the reality into 
which it goes. The necessity for meeting 
clear criteria of achievement is one of the 
spurs to creative effort itself. 

The total development of the child 
must therefore continue to be a primary 
aim of the teacher, but it is the whole 
child and his development which must 
be kept in mind, not one corner of his 
emotional life to the neglect of the full- 
est development of his intellectual and 
emotional powers. The fault of a con- 
servative approach which stresses puni- 
tive measures and strict discipline lies in 
the fact that, among other things, it does 
not engage the full capacity of the child 
in learning. But a reaction against con- 
servatism should not mean neglect of the 
virtues of honest effort persistently pro- 
longed. The emphasis must be on the 
active involvement of students in doing 
the practical things which exercise their 
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minds. This is the means by which a rich 
emotional life can develop through ex- 
perience not aimed directly at that pur- 


For example, in learning to read and 
write well in high school, the emphasis 
must be on learning how to do the things 
which are done by the great writers so 
well—learning to use words accurately 
in the full flavor of their meaning, to care 
about the words themselves and the clean 
simplicity of a well-written sentence. For 
this reason, the teaching of reading and 
writing must always go hand in hand 
with poetry and the sound of words. 
Not poetry as the study of poems and the 
analysis of their meaning, but poetry as 
the enjoyment of words and ideas. Stu- 
dents learn how to read and write when 
they learn how to enjoy reading and 
writing. Once they have learned this, 
they can be taught to practice the art of 
writing until they have achieved a degree 
of mastery. 

In other words, the question of emo- 
tional development is not one simply of 
the warmth and security of personal re- 
lationships. It is a question of motivation, 
of challenge, of purpose. The student 
who is not working effectively or meas- 
uring himself against a set of standards 
appropriate to his situation cannot gain 
the security he needs no matter how 
friendly everyone is. In fact, he may 
gain in personal stature far more from 
engaging in difficult intellectual tasks to 
meet the expectations of a discerning 
teacher than he can from large amounts 
of professional tender loving care and 
psychological understanding. 


Arts and Standards 


On the other hand, heavy parental and 
community pressure is now being applied 
to the young, particularly in the suburban 
high school, to achieve academic stand- 


ards—by which is meant, purely and 
simply, grades—at the expense of intel- 
lectual and aesthetic values, with many 
parents pressing for competitive success 
in admission to the status colleges. As a 
result, many of the most important con- 
tributions of the modern movement in 
education, among them the central posi- 
tion given to the creative arts, are being 
brushed aside in the rush of the schools to 
meet requirements for college admission. 

There is an educational point here 
which is little understood by those who 
have joined the rush for “stiffening stand- 
ards,” It is simply that the practice of the 
creative arts is itself a form of intellectual 
discipline and a means of creating not 
merely art objects, plays, poems, or 
dances, but of creating a knowledge of 
the meaning of the arts and sciences. It is 
an education in sensibility, an entrance 
into the world of the artists, a means of 
developing the capacity for discrimina- 
tion between good and bad art, a way of 
learning to use the hands, the eyes, the 
ears, the body, the entire person, and a 
means of finding joy in doing so. To 
Practice the arts is not to separate the 
emotional life of the student from his in- 
tellectual tasks, but rather to give him a 
chance to enter that experience of the 
arts from which all formal studies flow. 
Without such experience, the formal 
studies may well remain formalities and 
the arts remain something to talk about 
but not to understand, 

, I return, then, to my unanswered ques- 
tions. What do you do when the usual 
Props to success in education are knocked 
away? What new foundations do we 
build? How do we hold together the lib- 
eral society at a time when its basic be- 
liefs are challenged on every side? 

he answer I propose is that we not 
yield to the pressures to give up a liberal 
philosophy, but that we push that phi- 
losophy to its radical conclusion and that 


we apply those conclusions in practice. 

Do we really mean what we say about 
peace and an international order? Then 
let us set that goal as the highest goal we 
seek, and work with all our might to 
achieve it. Let us tell the world clearly 
that disarmament is our aim and that we 
mean to act on it, that we will use our 
scientific and economic resources for 
that end rather than for the continued 
expansion of nuclear weapons and mili- 
tary power, Let us think of the United 
Nations as the central democratic agency 
of the world through which every con- 
ceivable effort on our part in seeking 
peace will be directed. 

Do we believe in the right of peoples 
to govern themselves? Then let us en- 
courage and support those in Asia and 
Africa who are asserting that right and 
do everything in our power to give them 
the education, the economic aid, and the 
protection they need for whatever form 
of society may be most appropriate to 
their needs, 

Do we believe in equality and democ- 
racy? Then let us bring it with all the 
speed we can muster to the Negroes in 
the South and in the north, and to every 
single human being in this country, on 
this continent, on other continents. 


Liberalism in Practice 


To believe this and to act on it would 
mean a shift in our educational planning 
to give the youth of this country a place 
in the world, a chance to serve the na- 
tional welfare, a chance to join a youth 
corps for service abroad, to join a youth 
corps for service in the underdeveloped 
areas of this country, to clear up the 
slums, to teach in the tough schools of 
the cities, to help with juvenile delin- 
quency. : 

It would also mean the radical expan- 
sion to at least 100,000 of the number of 
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foreign students brought to this country. 
It would mean that we would pay atten- 
tion to those numbers of Amer- 
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new skills, new interests. It would mean 
that we no longer continued to think of - 
academic success in college as the only 
goal for high school and the major pre- 
requisite to status in society. We would — 
begin again to think of teaching as a 
calling, a true vocation, something which 
you wish to do because you are called to 
it and you wish to serve. The roots of 
true achievement lie in the will to be- 
come the best that you can become, and 
it is in the nurture of the will to be and 
to serve that the secret of democracy lies. 


The transforming of liberty from a 
noble watchword into a nobler reality is 
the everlasting business of all societies 
that cherish the ideal of freedom. The 
school, participating in that high enter- 
prise, proudly carries the obligation to 
transmit the ideal at its brightest and to 
keep always in the foreground the ways 
by which it may be more closely approxi- 
mated, not only by our own but by fu- 
ture generations. 

To help us deepen our awareness of 
the shape of liberty, the Record has 
called this month on three men who 
have thought long and deeply about its 
shining image and fought many a battle 
under its banner. Mr. Patrick Murphy 
Malin, the new president of Robert Col- 
lege in Istanboul, was for several years 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, that staunch pub- 
lic conscience that keeps us reminded of 
the stately yet vibrant meaning of the 
US Bill of Rights. Dr. A. F. Carillo de 
Albornoz, Spanish author of the widely 
hailed Roman Catholicism and Religious 
Liberty, examines the notion of liberty 
from the standpoint of its philosophical 
and psychological implications. He is 
currently on the staff of the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Finally, Dr. Harold Taylor, ex- 
president of Sarah Lawrence College 
and, happily, no stranger to our pages, 
presents an analysis of liberalism and 
the modern mind. 

In more immediately educational con- 
texts, Dr. Edmund Reutter, a member of 
the faculty at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and Dr. Robert S. Har- 
per, professor of psychology at Knox 
College, also profitably demand that we 
think of liberty. Dr. Reutter’s essay-re- 
view raises the question of how admin- 
istrative rules and procedures can fur- 
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ther the comprehension of freedom, and 
Dr. Harper suggests that the classroom 
environment often needlessly stifles that 
developing urge to perceive the world in 
novel ways that at once marks the free 
man and is the basis of creativity. 

Similarly, Miss Ursula Kirkpatrick, a 
member of the faculty at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, shares with us her analysis of the 
provisions for education in national con- 
stitutions, finding a recurrent glimmer 
in even totalitarian countries of the fiery 
relationship between education and the 
human aspiration for liberty. 

But liberty requires technical buttress- 
ing as well as the endorsement of ideo- 
logical clarity, and Mr. Frederick Kap- 
pel, chairman of the board of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, has wise words to speak from his 
rare vantage point about the education 
of technical and scientific leaders for 
modern industry. Notably, he also dis- 
cusses the requirement within industry 
of freedom for its scientific personnel to 
follow their investigations under no re- 
stricting conditions except those inherent 
in the scientific enterprise. 

And what happens when liberty is 
abused or when its vital connections 
with responsibility are socially severed? 
Delinquency and crime are domestic pos- 
sibilities. Dr. George DeVos and Mr. 
Keiichi Mizushima, sociologists who have 
done original work in Japan, find in the 
patterns of Japanese delinquency a kind 
of mirror of problems with which Amer- 
icans are all too familiar. As seems to be 
so frequently the case, when matters of 
liberty are at all at issue, the school 
comes here into sharp and relevant focus. 
As it is in Tokyo, so may it be in Paris, 
New York, or New Delhi. In any case, 
it will pay us to look! 
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careers in industry 


SINCE THE BUSINESS of the Bell System is 
based on science and technology, I am 
sometimes asked about the role of scien- 
tists and engineers in our organization 
and about the effectiveness of the coun- 
try’s educational system in preparing 
people for research, development, and 
engineering careers in industry. 

The second part of the question, of 
course, goes considerably beyond the 
first, and I think I should refrain from 
trying to make sweeping answers. In 
fact, I don’t have any such. However, 
some comments on our experience and 
problems in the Bell System, and an indi- 
cation of the direction in which we are 
working, may be helpful to educators 
who are striving toward a balanced view 
of their responsibilities. 


Research and Development 


I might say at the start that the spec- 
trum of scientific and technical work in 
our business is very broad. In the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories we put a very 
substantial effort into what we call basic 
research. I know there are fine and per- 
haps important distinctions among such 
words as “basic,” “pure,” and “applied” 
as used in describing research. What I 
refer to here is our effort, call it what 
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you will, to get new scientific knowl- 
edge. We also do a great deal of techni- 
cal development—the “D” of the now 
commonly used “R&D” abbreviation 
for Research and Development activities. 
This has several aspects. 

Closely allied with basic research is the 
work of fundamental development. Once 
new scientific knowledge shows promise 
of worthwhile applications, then we build 
up through fundamental development the 
body of technological knowledge that 
will be needed in actually creating new 
products and services. 

Systems engineering is another essen- 
tial aspect of development work. Briefly, 
this is the function of appraising the al- 
ternative ways in which new scientific 
knowledge may be used, setting objec- 
tives, and drawing up broad plans for 
developmental projects. Further, systems 
engineering often determines what new 
knowledge must be obtained in order to 
make a project feasible. 


Development in our business encom- 


Passes not only the actual creation of 
specific products and systems but also 
the development of processes for making 
them. Engineers in our Laboratories, who 
develop and design products, work shoul- 
der to shoulder with engineers of the 


Western Electric Company, our manu- 
facturing organization, who develop the 
processes of production. Product and 
process development is in every sense a 
joint effort. 

These aspects of our technical work 
are centered in both the laboratory and 
the manufacturing organizations. Both 
maintain constant and close liaison with 
the operating telephone companies. In 
the latter, the work of the engineer is by 
no means limited to detailed application 
of the technical means at his disposal. He 
is responsible for analyzing the economic 
as well as the technical factors in com- 
munications systems, and he constantly 
seeks ways to improve performance. He 
forecasts future needs and plans how to 
meet them. He develops and schedules 
construction programs in the light of an- 
ticipated growth, needed improvements, 
and cost. 


Educational Requirements 


I think it fair to say that years of ex- 
perience have given us a pretty good 
idea of what formal educational require- 
ments are desirable in the various phases 
of our R&D work. 

For both basic research and fundamen- 
tal development, our aim (and, I believe, 
our accomplishment) has been to attract 
men who are among the most promising 
and capable students who have received 
their doctorates. We look for the same 
quality that is sought for research work 
in the university. I do not mean that the 
nature of a man’s interest is the same in 
the industrial research laboratory as in 
the university. The man himself must 
determine where he belongs. But I am 
saying that the research requirements of 
our business can be met only by young 
scientists of the highest caliber. 

Systems engineering calls for back- 
ground and competence in all main sec- 
tors of R&D. It requires, to an unusual 


degree, the ability to be analytical and 
objective. These personal traits must be 
coupled with extensive scientific and 
technical knowledge. Product and proc- 
ess development work is carried on prin- 
cipally by graduate engineers—electrical, 
chemical, mechanical, metallurgical. And 
spread through our organization are other 
specialists, such as mathematicians or 
solid-state physicists, who may spend a 
good portion of their time aiding or con- 
sulting with their associates in different 
areas of concern. 

By briefly describing the character of 
our R&D work and its educational re- 
quirements, I have hoped to suggest 
something of the breadth and complexity 
of present-day activities in the industrial 
laboratory. It must be clear from this 
range and complexity that it would be 
impossible to reduce to a simple formula 
any suggestions I might have with re- 
spect to the education of young people 
who are entering our business. In terms 
of industry’s needs for scientists and en- 
gineers, however, I see several broad 
considerations that ought to be of con- 
cern to educators as well as to us in in- 
dustry. I have chosen three for brief 
comment: (1) the need to assure crea- 
tivity in R&D carried on by groups and 
teams, (2) the need to develop greater 
understanding of the close relationship 
between technology and economics, and 
(3) the need to enlarge the total com- 
petence—and the angle of vision, one 
might say—of the professional people 
who will be responsible for industry's 
technical progress. 


Encouraging Creativity 

A question I often hear is, “Can indi- 
vidual creativity really flourish in a tech- 
nical organization where group activity 
and teamwork are necessary if the goals 
of the business are to be met?” The only 
answer I can make is that we must make 
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every possible effort to insure that it will 
flourish. And I find no reason to be 
pessimistic, 

This is not to say that the problem 
does not exist. Of course it does. Within 
this century, science and technology 
have undergone a transformation from 
the relatively simple to the unprecedent- 
edly complex. The approach to technical 
progress has become highly organized, 
and this has meant a great change in the 
conditions under which creativity must 
be exercised. But as always, ideas are 
generated only by individuals. It is es- 
sential, therefore, that organizational aims 
and needs not inhibit individual crea- 
tive power. 

When my contemporaries and I were 
student engineers, only a generation or so 
separated us from the era of the great 
independent inventors. Thomas A. Edi- 
son and Alexander Graham Bell were 
still living. Marconi’s name was synony- 
mous with “wireless.” I suppose few of 
us in the 1920s clearly recognized that 
scientific and technical achievements were 
no longer mainly dependent on the work 
of lone thinkers and inventors. We know 
now that the peak of independent inven- 
tion was during the years 1916-1925. The 
ensuing years showed a marked decline 
in patents issued to individuals who were 
unaffiliated with laboratories and univer- 
sities. Yet, at the same time, there was a 
marked increase in research and develop- 
ment. Known scientific principles began 
to be applied to many usable devices like 
refrigerators, laundry equipment, trans- 
portation machinery, and communication 
facilities. 

We see now, looking back, that tech- 
nology entered a remarkable period dur- 
ing the early years of this century. The 
“woodshed” inventor, who had been the 
main source of innovation, was being 
supplanted by an organized approach to 
technical progress. We were evolving 
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the social art of inventing. Of course, 
many independent inventors continued 
their efforts, as they do today. But the 
significant trend was the migration of 
many people with original, creative minds 
into such institutions as the industrial 
laboratory and the university. 

Industrial research, devoted to inno- 
vating and developing marketable and 
profitable products, dates from the early 
1900s. DuPont, General Electric, and 
American Telephone and Telegraph were 
among the first companies to set up sepa- 
rate research facilities. At first, the task 
of these laboratories was applied science 
of a rather elementary sort. They used 
up the scientific ideas that were already 
available. 

R&D activities, as we know them to- 
day, took form when the laboratory be- 
gan to generate new scientific knowledge 
from within, when scientific theory be- 
gan to be translated in an orderly way 
into practical and beneficial uses. 


Generating New Problems 


I think it is now generally conceded 
that the merging of science and tech- 
nology left us with no choice but to un- 
dertake highly organized R&D. The 
solving of problems plainly required the 
synthesis of several branches of science 
and several technologies. The work could 
be so complex that no one man, regardless 
of how brilliant he might be, could pos- 
sibly furnish all the answers. 

To cite a familiar example, atomic fis- 
sion emerged from the basic experiments 
and theoretical studies in physical sci- 
ence, A number of scientists worked on 
how to move from theory to the con- 
trolled achievement of fission. Its practi- 
cal utilization in weapons and as a source 
of energy has required the knowledge 
and efforts of several technologies, like 
metallurgical, chemical, mechanical, and 
electrical engineering; and because radia- 


tion can be lethal, atomic fission can 
hardly be discussed without reference 
to biology and medicine. 

Has individual creativity in scientific 
and technical work actually been in- 
hibited by systematic R&D? I can only 
comment as a layman who judges from 
results. Just looking around me, it doesn’t 
seem to me that it has. So far, team ef- 
forts in scientific and technical work 
have been immensely productive. In our 
own situation in the Bell System, there 
appear to be some positive advantages in 
having basic research persons and devel- 
opment engineers work closely together. 
Bright “R” people and bright “D” peo- 
ple can and do stimulate one another’s 
wits. The result is to energize rather than 
stifle individual capabilities. 

Since creativity is so vital to technical 
progress, we would, in fact, be very 
short-sighted not to do everything we 
can to stimulate it. An indication of the 
principles we try to follow in the con- 
duct of research and development in the 
Bell System may suggest the kinds of 
minds—and intellectual attitudes—we 
hope will come to us from the univer- 
sity, 

Creative Freedom 


First, we try to give research men full 
freedom to work at the things they want 
to do and know they can do best. As 
nearly as possible, we want them to have 
the same sort of freedom that prevails in 
university research. We have the broad 
goal, of course, of improving the com- 
Munications art, and we are searching 
for the new knowledge necessary for 
that. But while this goal is clear and 
known, it is extremely broad and gives 
able scientists full scope for the exercise 
of their creative power. If a line of work 
1S proposed and a man says, “No,” we 
follow his judgment, not ours. And what- 
ever he undertakes, he plans his work in 


his own way. This means there are no 
schedules, no programs by the clock or 
even by the calendar. 

Second, we leave the scientist free to 
carry his work up to the point where he 
is sure its meaning and potential value 
are fully grasped by others who will go 
on with the development. Research re- 
sults must, of course, be judged on their 
merits. But it is important that none be 
neglected by reason of lack of under- 
standing. Merit or lack of merit must be 
demonstrated, and the researcher must be 
free to go all the way to that point of 
clear demonstration. 

Third, at that point, we want the re- 
searcher to turn his results over to others 
so that he himself can devote his effort to 
other research problems. In other words, 
we try hard—and I believe successfully 
—to keep research from being swallowed 
up by development. For the research 
group must stay a research group. It must 
not become a job shop for solving tough 
development problems. 

Fourth, we encourage and enable our 
scientists, as individuals, to publish their 
findings without undue delay. This is 
part of a general recognition that they 
are members of the advancing world of 
science, in which, through a constant 
process of give and take, of interchange 
of ideas and knowledge with fellow 
scientists everywhere, they refresh and 
refuel their individual creative powers. 


Integrity and Scope 

A couple of other thoughts belong 
with the points I have already mentioned. 
We feel that as business managers we 
must at all times recognize and respect 
the essential individuality of the truly 
creative person. Those who blaze new 
trails are not ordinary men, and if we 
want to see new trails blazed, we had 
better be prepared to accept their being 
extraordinary, including whatever dis- 
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position they have to challenge, to dis- 
agree, to insist on being every inch 
themselves. One of my friends at Bell 
Laboratories has remarked, in analogy, 
that tantalum is a most intractable metal, 
but that it often serves where no other 
will do. It is the same with some people. 

It is vital that creative minds should be 
able to rove in many directions. This 
greatly enhances the possibility of dis- 
covery and invention. A good example, 
among many, is that of Karl Jansky of 
the Bell Laboratories, who, in the course 
of investigating noise in radio transmis- 
sion, observed phenomena that led to the 
founding of radio-astronomy. 

As I tried to make clear at the outset, 
the question that prompted the writing 
of these observations had to do with the 
effectiveness of the country’s educational 
system in preparing people for research, 
development, and engineering careers in 
industry. And as I also said, I have no 
sweeping answers. I would hope merely 
that these comments regarding creativity 
and how we feel about the atmosphere 
needed to nourish it in support of our 
own research and development work 
may in some way be helpful to educators. 
I don’t know whether they think that 
preparing young scientists for work in 
industry should somehow be a different 
kind of task from that of preparing them 
for careers outside industry. PII only say 
that I hope they do not think so. The im- 
portant need is for creative minds, inside 
industry and out of it. No one, in my 
judgment, should consider that an orderly 
approach to research and development 
calls for some special or standard set of 
attitudes, Any such idea can only cause 
harm. 


Engineering Economics 


The second matter I should like to dis- 
cuss is the need for understanding the 
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increasingly important relationship be- 
tween engineering and economics. En- 
gineering economics is usually incorpo- 
rated in the university study of other 
engineering and technical subjects. As a 
separate branch of engineering, it is new 
enough so that many people are still ask- 
ing, “What is it?” 

A bit of ancient history is helpful in 
answering. It has often been said the 
Egyptian civilization under the pharaohs 
performed great engineering feats with- 
out much regard for their cost or use- 
fulness. By our standards, the pyramids 
were economic waste. No doubt the 
Egyptian engineer viewed this matter 
somewhat differently. He was able to 
mobilize an abundance of cheap labor, so 
his expenses were small. He had at hand 
large quantities of free material—stone 
of the Nile Valley—so his investment 
was nil. 

In short, the ancient Egyptian engi- 
neer was a manager of brute-force man- 
power. He was much less involved in 
managing a technology and not at all in 
managing invested plant. Even into the 
1920s, modern engineers were in a some- 
what similar situation. The management 
of people was the primary task. Tech- 
nology was relatively simple. Investment 
was relatively small—not insignificant, 
of course, but nothing like what it is to- 
day. 

Today the engineer manages some- 
what fewer people, and they in turn are 
skilled manipulators of machines. He 
manages a technology that daily becomes 
increasingly more complex. And he man- 
ages enormous and constantly growing 
investment in plant. 

It has been estimated that in 1962 in- 
dustry will invest about $38 billion in 
new plant and equipment, compared to 
about $5 billion 4o years ago or, repriced 
in current dollars, about $10 billion. In 
the Bell System alone last year, we car- 


ried out a $2.7 billion construction pro- 
gram. It is significant, I believe, that 
about 80 per cent of this investment was 
allocated by engineers. It went toward 
the expansion and improvement of com- 
munication services and involved the 
construction of central offices, cable and 
microwave systems, and many other sorts 
of facilities. 

In allocating a company’s capital, the 
engineer still asks time-tried questions: 
Why do we undertake this project? 
Why do it now? Why do it this or that 
way? Then, applying his knowledge of 
costly technologies, he must make sure 
that the very large sums to be invested 
will serve the public’s needs and desires. 
He must be sure the funds allocated will 
return a profit and keep on earning 
their way during the expected life of 
the plant. This is quite an order. 

So my particular business, as well as 
many others, needs outstanding compe- 
tence in engineering economics. We are 
now working with Stanford University 
in setting up a pilot course in this field. 
The material developed at Stanford will 
ultimately be integrated into an advanced 
communications course dealing with 
transmission and switching technologies. 
This course will be given at a half dozen 
regional schools set up in cooperation 
with other universities. Our engineers 
and technical people will attend in four- 
week periods, alternating on and off the 
job, for a year. $ 

We are sure that in the future engi- 
neering economics will be taught more 
widely in universities, probably at the 
graduate level. It is the urgent, current 
need for competence in the field that has 
led us to introduce it into our corporate 
curriculum. And perhaps we shall find 
over the long range that many of its re- 
finements, as they apply to a particular 
industry, can best be taught under the 
industry’s auspices. 


Broadened Outlook 


My third topic is the need to broaden 
the total competence and angle of vision 
of the scientific and technical people 
who are responsible for industry’s tech- 
nical progress. Even the most casual read- 
ing of the newspapers brings out the ex- 
tent to which science and technology 
have become interwoven with grave 
problems that affect the nation’s econ- 
omy, well-being, and security. As citi- 
zens we ponder over such matters as 
adulteration of the air, dwindling of wa- 
ter resources, the exploration of space, 
the effects of automation, the testing of 
nuclear weapons. A dynamic technology 
will keep right on producing still more 
problems that will be just as difficult. 
Moreover, it seems impossible that the 
scientist or engineer can hold himself 
aloof from the economic, social, and po- 
litical circumstances to which he so 
largely contributes. 

I do not mean that all scientists and 
engineers are potential statesmen or pol- 
icy-makers for business. It does seem, 
however, that since so many big deci- 
sions involve scientific and technical ac- 
tivities, people who have undergone sci- 
entific and engineering disciplines must 
be more and more deeply involved in 
the decision-making process. This trend 
troubles some people. They ask whether 
scientists and engineers may be becoming 
“too powerful” in our society. I would 
ask instead what education and industry 
can do to qualify technical people so 
they can exert wise influence on decision- 
making. 

In the Bell System, we have gone 
through experimental and transitional 
periods in devising ways to encourage 
our management people to project their 
minds into new technologies, social trends, 
and political realities. We considered in 
the years following World War II that 
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engineers especially faced the necessity 
of a radical adjustment. They had to keep 
pace with technology, sharpen their fore- 
sight, enlarge their perception of the 
world scene. Accordingly we undertook 
a rather extensive educational program 
for technical as well as other manage- 
ment people. 

On the specifically technical side, of 
course, the rapid evolution of new com- 
munications arts underscored the neces- 
sity for training programs. We are hard 
at them still and foresee that this will 
continue indefinitely. 

We also set up a number of special 
study programs for both management 
and technical people to help them widen 
their views of the world. In the best 
known of these, conducted in coopera- 
tion with the University of Pennsylvania 
from 1953-59, mature Management men, 
engineers included, spent nine months 
away from their jobs in intensive study 
of the world’s great literature, philoso- 
phy, architecture, history, art, and music. 

Was a venturesome experiment. 
Shorter programs of the same sort have 
been held at Swarthmore, Dartmouth, 
and Williams Colleges and Northwestern 
University, 


Vision and Managers 


In a quite different approach to broad- 
ening management people, we set up a 
program called our “Executive Confer- 
ence.” Participants spent eight weeks 
away from their jobs but in units of two 
to four weeks spread over several years, 
They met for case study and discussion 
with outstanding economists, political 
scientists, social historians, and authors, 
The idea was to create an atmosphere of 
uninhibited discussion of the crucial busi- 
ness and social problems of the day. For 
middle and lower management people, 
there have been similar programs, less ex- 
tensive and more decentralized, 
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It has been hard to appraise these pro- 
grams. I would say that the work has 
helped many people to grow in outlook 
and send their minds ranging more widely 
during a critical period of technological 
and social change. 

To some extent, we are now shifting 
our formal educational efforts in the di- ° 
rection of programs that are tied closely 
to specific goals in the business. For ex- 
ample, in 1959 we started an eight-week 
program at Dartmouth for selected 
groups of managers. This is aimed at 
helping these men to improve their 
ability to develop and communicate busi- 
ness objectives. Three basic courses make 
up this program: Logic and Critical 
Thinking, The Language and Literature 
of Leadership, and Leadership and Goal 
Setting. 

Along different lines, the Bell tele- 
phone companies are gradually working 
toward new ways of providing initial ex- 
perience for young engineers and other 
college graduates who come into our 
business. For the product and process de- 
velopment engineer, there is still need for 
special training in the new science and 
technology of communications (although 
as university curricula increasingly cover 
the field, our own formal programs of 
initial training can probably be reduced). 
But more generally, in the telephone 
companies, we are moving away from the 
idea that we must invariably put men 
through extended training routines so 
that they can “observe” and “get a pic- 
ture” of how the business runs. We are 
finding that it is a great tonic to able 
young men to be given real responsibility 
right away. This is training too, but with 
a difference—training by doing things 
that need to be done, with all that such 
experience provides in motivation to 
learn. More and more, we are hiring men 
with the expectation that they are ready 
for this kind of experience and can take 


on responsible jobs that we assign im- 
mediately. 

Generally, we are pleased at the way 
so many (though certainly not all) young 
people show resourcefulness, enthusiasm, 
and brains when we give them a chance 
to demonstrate their abilities. We hope it 

* will not again be necessary, as it was in 
the 1950s, for a company like ours to un- 
dertake large educational programs in 
order to prepare key management and 
engineering people to face the demands 
placed upon them. 


The Man in Demand 


One thought I have stressed on sev- 
eral occasions seems so important that I 
cannot refrain from emphasizing it again. 
The people who can grow and take re- 
sponsibility and make big contributions 
are the self-developers. Whether in tech- 
nical education or any other kind of edu- 
cation, I think the biggest thing an edu- 
cator can do is to spark students with the 
deep inner sense that their growth is 
genuinely and fundamentally up to them. 
The student engineer, for example, who 
has this sense is not only going to be the 
best engineer he can make of himself; he 
is going to be the best man he can make 
of himself. And it is he whom we need— 
an engineer who doesn’t get locked in his 
technical closet; who, as he applies ever- 
changing arts, is also mindful of their 
effects; who gains and skillfully uses 
knowledge in other fields; who can in- 
terpret, as requirements suggest is wise, 
between designer and salesman; who per- 
ceives and understands the general wants 
and particular needs of other people; 
whose capacity for decision is strength- 
ened by informed political and social in- 
sights and a keen awareness of com- 
munity problems and national goals. 

In recent years many thoughtful peo- 
ple have emphasized that a basic under- 
Standing of the role of science must be 


part of the intellectual equipment of any 
person who can lay claim to being edu- 
cated. It seems to me equally important 
that individuals who prepare for scien- 
tific or technical careers should early 
contract the habit of learning and ponder- 
ing in other fields as well. I would hope, 
for example, that at college they would 
have not only opportunity but strong 
encouragement to get fundamental un- 
derstanding and appreciation of how our 
economy works—our system of private 
venture, the freedom to invest, and the 
interaction of technology, management, 
and capital to create resources for better 
living. Such understanding is sorely 
needed. This is not to advocate uncritical 
acceptance of how business affairs are 
now managed. Indeed, everlasting self- 
criticism is one of the first necessities of 
management. But technical people who 
enter industry must know what they are 
entering, why, and what they want to do 
in a sense much larger than getting a job. 


Education and Goals 


Is it putting it too crudely to say that 
what an industry like ours wants from 
education is educated men? I don’t mean 
men who think their education has been 
completed, but men whose sense of the 

ast and alertness to the present inspires 
them to build for the future. Such men, 
when they take part in a business, will 
not do so merely to “hold a position,” 
but because they want to move the busi- 
ness on to ends they believe in. They will 
know their need to keep building them- 
selves outward in order to prepare for 
increasing responsibility. In simplest 
terms, they will want to be all they can 
so that they can do all they can. i 
To help build this kind of attitude, I 
think educators will do well to try to 

et youn ople, including young sci- 
Heo Het hag sents absorbed in the 
question of the goals they want for them- 
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selves and society, Nowadays science and 
technology have given us the means to 
achieve ends more quickly, but we need 
to have the ends in mind. In times past, 
the interval between invention and its 
widespread use tended to be quite drawn 
out. For instance, it took a half-century 
or so for the steam engine to revolution- 
ize transportation. But the results of 
creativity can now show themselves in a 
hurry. It was only toward the end of the 
1940s that the transistor was announced 
by Bell Telephone Laboratories. In the 
short time since then, industry has come 
to produce hundreds of varieties. Com- 
munications are being revolutionized, 
the development of computers has been 
spurred, and we can plan confidently on 
talking around the world by way of 


space. 
Research and development have been 
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called the “green growing tip” of the 
nation’s economy. They are much more 
than that, I know. But within the area of 
economic development alone, there is 
need for setting up decisive goals. The 
work that produces new products, new 
services, and new industries can lead 
directly and rapidly to better living. And 
it is this sort of research and develop- 
ment, in my belief, that private industry 
is best equipped to undertake and needs 
to undertake in greater volume. 

Perhaps because I am an engineer my- 
self, I have much faith in my profession 
and in what science, with its man 
branches and technologies, should be able 
to accomplish for this country. It has al- 
ready changed the face of our land and 
altered the character of our daily lives. 
While we have made progress, what we 
have seen so far is only a beginning. 


Opinion on the UN. With the United 
Nations under heavy attack from some 
quarters and in troublesome financial 
straits, the figures released recently by 
the Gallup Poll deserve pondering among 
all educated men. Seldom have opinion 
surveys shown such a massing of support 
on one side of an argument widely re- 
garded as involving a close division of 
public attitudes. 

The pollsters asked a representative 
sample of Americans three questions 
about the UN, tabulating the responses 
by the percentage of people expressing 
alternative views on each. Here are the 
questions posed and the responses they 
drew: 


„Do you think the United States should 
give up its membership in the United 
Nations or not? 


Should not <cccwclspeesiineie 90% 
Should -s..cvssac tesa 5 
NO Opinion -eseese sraa iiiu 5 


In general, do you think the United 
Nations is doing a good job or a poor job 
rE tying to solve the problems it has to 

ace? 


Good or fair job .....+++++ 78% 
Poor job .:.v0ccerncuusemel 12 
No opinion ....sssessoss ess 10 


How important do you think it is that 
we try to make the United Nations a 
success? 


Very important ......... 83% 
Fairly important ....++++++ 9 
Not so important ....+++++* 4 
No opinion ....cseeeeeeeeee 4 


Since it is rare for controversy to rage 
around an issue on which popular sup- 
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port is so one-sidedly distributed, it seems 
appropriate to speculate on the probable 
sources of the anti-UN weather that has 
been blowing up in the press and in 
Congress. 

It seems quite possible that much of 
the opposition to the United Nations 
derives from those who still see in inter- 
nationalism a kind of bogey-man that 
threatens American comfort and the 
American identity. Not unintelligent in 
other matters, the members of this group 
still regard the oceans as bulwarks of our 
shores and insist that the United States is 
an island, entire unto itself. Including the 
moneyed and the influential as well as the 
ignorant and the bigoted, this tiny seg- 
ment of the population shares a powerful 
trait—articulateness. Some have access to 
newspapers, magazines, and the ears of 
men who make national policy. Most of 
them are inveterate writers of letters to 
Congressmen and other officials. All of 
them talk—volubly and loudly. It is quite 
plausible to hypothesize, then, that such 
a small body of men can exercise an in- 
fluence well beyond that expected from 
its numbers. 

To the extent that this notion is sound, 
it suggests a failure in our political edu- 
cation—or, if the term is less provocative, 
our education for citizenship. By and 
large, the engagement in public affairs by 
Americans who do not seek office or 
cherish political ambitions is limited to 
voting. Even our attendance at the ballot 
box leaves something to be desired. The 
exceptions are the malcontents. If those 
citizens who endorse a public measure 
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tend to be apathetic about it, those who 
Oppose it, especially if their opposition is 
marked by hostility and fear, are re- 
markably active. They fill the mails with 
letters to the press and their legislators; 
they call on those who determine policy, 
often creating the impression that their 
voices are representative ones in their 
communities; they vigorously wield 
whatever power they can muster in the 
interest of their opposition. Nothing 
seems to spark engagement in public 
matters quite so much as being against 
something. Positive approaches, on the 
other hand, seem bland and are charac- 
terized by a tendency to watch some- 
body else do the necessary work. 

Obviously, majority opinions are not 
necessarily the same thing as right opin- 
ions, although it is on majority opinions 
that America has successfully placed its 
bets through its history. Just as obvi- 
ously, there is no gainsaying the right of 
a minority to exert what force it can by 
any legal means to make its views prevail. 
What is at issue here is the degree to 
which the majority of people have learned 
how to exercise the responsibilities of 
citizenship in order to safeguard majority 
tule while leaving ample room for the 
Circulation of minority attitudes. One 
finds it hard to escape the uneasy sus- 
picion that the school has contributed 
little to date to this kind of learning. It 
needn’t matter if some inventive thought 
is devoted to the kind of contribution 
the school can make in the immediate 
future, 

Meanwhile, the sheer fact of this over- 
whelming vote of confidence by the 
American people in the UN is one to 
note, and most of us will take pride in 
the evidence that hardly 10 per cent of 
the citizens of the United States belong 
to that anachronistic group that can, 
paradoxically, simultaneously ride in jet 
airplanes and argue that our nation can 
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remain isolated from the rest of the 
world. 


x * * 


Reading Maturity for What? The 
American Library Association, on the 
basis of a survey of 46 high school and 
public libraries in urban centers, recently 
reported that reading by people in the 
age range from 14 to 19 years covered a 
range and reflected a level of maturity 
unparalleled in previous surveys. Librari- 
ans, observing this phenomenon, strongly 
endorse the notion that adolescents should 
have access to books with greater signifi- 
cance and meaning. 

About the same time that the ara re- 
leased its report, more news of censor- 
ship drifted in. The public schools in 
Phoenix, for example, placed on restricted 
shelves such works as Brave New World, 
The Magic Mountain, and a volume of 
Hemingway’s short stories. In Pacific 
Palisades, California, a boy was instructed 
not to bring his copy of The Wizard of 
Oz to school because author Frank Baum 
supposedly had “communist sympathies.” 
In Pontiac, Michigan, a group of fifteen 
Parents objected to the “pornography” 
and “obscenity” in The Scarlet Letter, 
The Good Earth, and Drums Along the 
Mohawk. 

It seems a little bothersome that just as 
the kids begin to make it clear that their 
taste for ideas and their receptivity to 
literary values approximate what is being 
demanded of them, the oldsters begin to 
“save” them from those very ideas and 
values, But perhaps it’s merely another 
chapter in an old, old story: Youngsters 
are hardy organisms with many admira- 
ble impulses, and it takes more than the 
fears and the mistrust of some of their 
elders to kill their curiosity and yearning 
to understand their world. They could, 
however, use a little help, especially in 
the form of some vigorous courage on 


the part of schools and colleges. Any re- 
sponsible educator must regard censor- 
ship as anathema, just as he surely must 
look with pride on the affirmative vote 
given to contemporary youth in the 
American Library Association’s report. 
Now that boys and girls from 14 to 19 
have shown a serious interest in books, it 
is all the more important that serious 
books be made available to them. If some 
boats are made to rock in the process, it 
may be well to remember that mal de 
mer, while extremely discomfiting, is 
rarely fatal and usually the prologue to 
an enjoyable voyage. 


kk * 


Teachers from East Berlin. A four-man 
commission, representing the United 
States, France, Kenya, and Malaya, was 
recently sent to Berlin by the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession to investigate the 
wholesale fleeing by teachers of the So- 
viet Zone in Germany. Since the parti- 
tion of the country, over 75,000 teachers 
have escaped to the West. 

According to the commission, they 
fled for one or more of three reasons: 
(1) They found it unbearable to violate, 
as Was necessary, their own convictions 
and their conception of the truth in their 
teaching. (2) They refused to obey 
orders to spy on the personal and politi- 
cal activities of students. And (3) they 
refused to participate in the enforced 
program of political exercises required 
in East Germany of both pupils and 
teachers, 
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Monthly Miscellany. The 1970 popula- 
tion of the United States, projections 
from the Census Bureau indicate, will 
range from a minimum of 208,931,000 to 
perhaps as many people as 214,222,000. 
Major increases will be noted among 


adolescents and older people, especially 
those over 85. Roughly, there will be 
about ro acres of land to support each 
person, including our deserts and our 
mountain slopes. As Robert Frost has re- 
cently said, the time has come “to set our 
mind on how to crowd but still be kind.” 
. .. In order to attract industrial research 
projects north of that marvelously un- 
guarded border, Canada is offering grants 
to Canadian subsidiaries of US firms, 
covering the salaries of all scientific per- 
sonnel engaged in basic research. . . . 
Men, reports the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, are now presidents 
of over 15,000 local PTAs, almost one- 
third of the 46,457 associations in the 
country. . . . Delegates to the first US- 
Japanese conference on education and 
culture report that language difficulties 
are the single “most serious obstacle” to 
a useful cultural interchange between the 
two nations. .. . During the school year 
of 1960-1961, 89,700 teachers held sub- 
standard credentials, a welcome if slight 
drop (2.8%) from the previous year. 
The decrease occurred entirely in the 
elementary schools (secondary schools 
actually showed a small rise in the num- 
ber of teachers with substandard certifi- 
cates), although most of those with 
inferior qualifications (64,500) were ele- 
mentary school teachers. . . . Over the 
next ten years, more than 250,000 pro- 
gramers will be needed to operate new 
computers in the United States. . . . In the 
first five years of its program (1956- 
1961), the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation granted 4,882 scholarships, 
representing in stipends to winners and 
grants to their colleges a total of nearly 
$25 million. . . . The unhappiest news in 
many a moon comes from the National 
Institute of Dental Research. It reports 
that the germs which cause tooth decay 
are infectious, contagious, and—dreadful 
day!—can be transmitted by kissing. . . - 
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The school and delinquency: 
Perspectives from Japan 


Oxe oF THE CHIEF opportunities afforded 
by cross-cultural research is that of de- 
veloping a different perspective on so- 
cial problems. Work only within the 
context of one’s own culture tends to 
maintain certain assumptions without 
questioning their universality. 

In our present work at the Institute of 
Human Development at the University 
of California, we are attempting to gain 
some cultural perspectives on delin- 
quency by studying not only ethnic sub- 
groups of Mexican-American and Negro 
youth within our own society, but also 
by comparing American subjects with 
matched groups from Japan. The inquiry 
at this point is limited to males drawn 
from lower-class strata of both societies. 

Uncommitted to any specific idea of 
the genesis of delinquency, we are ex- 
ploring the relative validity of various 
points of view now current, Although 
numerous questions need answers, those 
most immediate to our interest have to 
do with whether there are socially in- 
duced personality adaptations that are 
related to delinquency regardless of cul- 
tural patterns. Are delinquency and other 
forms of nonconformity a matter of 
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adolescent attitudes toward the oppor- 
tunities available in any particular society 
for achieving its prescribed goals, or does 
delinquency possibly result from faulty 
early training or the internalization of 
social norms within the primary social 
group, the family, whatever the cultural 
milieu? What roles do peer group and 
neighborhood problems play in delin- 
quency formation? 


Japan as Research Locus 


Certain inherent features in Japanese 
society facilitate cross-cultural work in 
spite of Japan’s non-Western cultural 
heritage. It has met the challenges of the 
modern world, not only industrially but 
in the production of research specialists 
in both the natural and the social sci- 
ences, In approaching a problem for 
study in Japan, one may, once conversant 
with the language, examine the consid- 
erable empirical findings of Japanese 1n- 
vestigators as well as their theoretical 
conclusions. 

As a modern industrial society, Japan 
has been plagued with problems of juve- 
nile delinquency to a degree approaching 


a oe 
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our own. In a recent review? of research 
specifically in the field of delinquency in 
Japan, we found over 500 major studies 
at various levels of sophistication pub- 
lished since World War II. These Japa- 
nese results compound our own evidence 
of the complexity of the problem. 

A number of carefully documented 
statistical reports indicate significant in- 
creases in crimes in Japan against per- 
sons. The Ministry of Justice has pub- 
lished an English summary, Juvenile De- 
linquency in Japan, which attests to a 
radical rise in assault, bodily injury, 
threat, and extortion by individuals un- 
der 20 years of age. In 1956, 23 per cent 
of all crimes were committed by juve- 
niles; 53 per cent of the cases of rape and 
39 per cent of the cases of robbery were 
committed by individuals under twenty 
years of age. Compared with 1941, these 
figures show eleven times as high an 
over-all incidence of rape and ten times 
as high an incidence of other crimes of 
violence, the large increments principally 
due to increased juvenile incidence. By 
age, the largest rise in the incidence of 
crime is among individuals eighteen to 
nineteen years of age. The percentage 
investigated by the police for offenses 
against the penal code is 1.54 per cent of 
the total population of that age. 

Urban influences are apparent in Ja- 
pan. The ratio of juvenile delinquents to 
the entire juvenile population is higher in 
the six largest urban areas (1.5 per cent) 
than in rural and other districts (0.9 per 
cent). The Ministry of Justice cites 
recidivism statistics only for the years 
1955 and 1956, but suggests that there 
has been a continued increase in recidi- 
vism. By 1956, one-third of the cases 
handled by the Family Courts in Japan 
were concerned with individuals having 


_ 1 Unpublished MS, “Research on Delinquency 
a par An Introductory Review,” by G. A. 
De Vos and K. Mizushima. 


previous delinquent records. The trend 
also seems apparent toward an earlier age 
of commission of the first act of delin- 
quency. 

The Japanese have conducted numer- 
ous ecological studies of the incidence of 
crime and delinquency within urban 
settings. There is no doubt that the inci- 
dence of delinquency varies with neigh- 
borhood of residence, just as it does in 
the United States. A study of juvenile 
delinquency in Tokyo, conducted by 
the Japanese Supreme Court, showed that 
delinquent acts occurred most often in 
urban areas where entertainment centers 
are concentrated. Usually adjacent to ma- 
jor transportation transfer points within 
the large metropolitan areas, these cen- 
ters provide all forms of merchandise as 
well as entertainment. Around each one 
are located an incredible number of 
coffee shops, bars, restaurants, cabarets, 
nightclubs, and small hotels used both by 
prostitutes and people carrying on affairs 
away from home. Smaller versions of 
these entertainment areas are found in 
the smaller cities as well.* 

In these areas are many of the youth 
who have come to assume a more or less 
delinquent identity pattern. They have 
characteristic modes of dress and haircut, 
and they use a jargon of their own in 


2Much of the activities in these areas of 
entertainment attests in no small degree to the 
widescale personal isolation felt by many Japa- 
nese. Individuals coming to the city must seck 
some sort of paid contact to round out their 
otherwise isolated existences. These areas also 
are used by married men as stopover places 
between work and home. The pattern o fam- 
ily life in Japan, although it is changing rapidly, 
still includes very little visiting or social com- 
munication of man and wife together. The man 
usually finds his entertainment by himself, 
whereas the woman remains at home or goes 
visiting and to movies during the daytime hours 
when her husband is at work. One can readily 
understand why these entertainment areas pro- 
vide such a fertile field for the incidence of 
juvenile delinquency activity in the Japanese 
city. 
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many ways resembling the “hip” nature 
of American slang. 


Recruitment for Crime 


The nature of recruitment into or- 
ganized crime and gang activities has 
come under the careful scrutiny of a 
number of Japanese social scientists (7, 
12). Japan in the past has had gangs or- 
ganized on principles of loyalty inherited 
from the previous feudal structure of its 
society. Although some gangs retain such 
a romantic and traditional flavor, Japa- 
nese gangs are more and more organized, 
under the impact of general social change, 
on patterns resembling those found among 
delinquents in other countries. 

In general, changing social conditions 
play a large part in explaining the struc- 
ture and incidence of delinquent activi- 
ties found in Japan today. Nevertheless, 
numerous direct physiological and psy- 
chological studies in Japan have pro- 
duced results supporting hypotheses that 
stress the selective effect of early child- 
hood socialization experiences on indi- 
viduals of generally similar social back- 
ground, leading to delinquency in some 
but not in others. Some studies even sug- 
gest certain physiological deficiencies as 
influential in certain cases. 

A recent symposium (77) of specialists 
of electroencephalography in Japan came 
to the conclusion that certain forms of 
immature brain wave patterns character- 
istically appear to a significantly greater 
degree under conditions of hyperventila- 
tion or experimental use of stimulant 
drugs in delinquent populations as com- 
pared with other psychopathological 
control groups and with normals, Some 
studies (20) demonstrate autonomic nervy- 
ous system functions as more labile in 
delinquents when compared with non- 
delinquents. Functioning on simple psy- 
chological tests of motivational tenacity 
shows characteristic patterns in delin- 
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quents in contrast to those appearing in 
nondelinquents. 

Projective test measurements (TAT 
and Rorschach), personality schedules 
(such as the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory), and measurements 
of social attitudes all tend to distinguish 
delinquents to a certain degree from nor- 
mal matched groups.* The results in gen- 
eral indicate an over-all tendency for de- 
linquents to show more evidence of a 
variety of personality disturbances than 
appears in the normal population. 


The Family Setting 

Numerous studies have been attempted 
in Japan to understand how the family 
or the roles of mother and father may 
contribute to faulty socialization, result- 
ing in delinquency in the children. 

One notes in this research, generally, a 
lack of emphasis on poverty per se as a 
determinant of delinquent behavior. Pov- 
erty is usually conceived as incidental to 
place of residence and as simply one fac- 
tor in a demoralizing environment. Some 
studies mention the psychological insta- 
bility of parents, leading to economic 
impoverishment and the removal of the 
mother from the home, implying child- 
hood neglect during early formative 
years, 

Various forms of parental neglect or 
rejection are related to delinquency for- 
mation in the clinical findings of a num- 
ber of Japanese psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists. Certain forms of behavior 
condoned in these children appear very 
similar to those found in the United States. 
For example, children with delinquent 
traits, the Family Court reports, are more — 
frequently allowed to stay out on the 
streets in the evenings, and parents of de- i 
linquents have much less knowledge 
about the way the children spend their 
money. 

2 See our MS review. 


The five primary family-social factors 
found highly discriminatory by the 
Gluecks in their American studies (9) 
were also found highly discriminatory 
in a replicated study in Japan.* Such 
factors—the discipline of the boy by the 
father, the supervision of the boy by 
the mother, the affection of the father for 
the boy, the affection of the mother for 
the boy, and the general cohesiveness 
of the family—highly differentiate the 
potential delinquent from the nondelin- 
quent. Other studies similarly report that 
lack of parental consistency toward chil- 
dren is an important factor in delin- 
quency formation. 

A number of studies in Japan of the 
relation of broken homes to the appear- 
ance of delinquent traits have been 
brought into question because only in- 
stitutionalized delinquents were being 
compared with nondelinquent controls. 
Delinquents on probation or dismissed 
were not considered. When the data 
were more carefully examined, the ad- 
judication policies of the courts were 
found to have contributed heavily to the 
differences observed. Individuals from in- 
tact homes are more likely to be put on 
probation or to have their cases dismi 
than to be sent to an institution. Never- 
theless, when noninstitutionalized delin- 
quents are compared with nondelin- 
quents, some differences still remain in 
the relative incidence of broken homes, 
although to a far less dramatic degree. 

While court procedures themselves en- 
ter into differences in results, other stud- 
ies, making careful breakdowns of the 
type of broken home and of the actual 
period of time during the child’s develop- 
ment that a parent was absent, still attest 
to the critical relation of parental absence 
to a later appearance of delinquent traits. 
Two Japanese psychiatrists, making de- 

“Conducted by T. Tatezawa for the Family 
Court. 


tailed studies of broken homes, inde- 
pendently found that the absence of a 
parent during specific times in the de- 
velopment of children is crucial. Al- 
though one of the psychiatrists, Yoshi- 
masu (20), is definitely committed to a 
German “constitutional” or organically 
oriented school, his findings constrained 
him to lend indirect support to the views 
of Bowlby (3) and others who empha- 
size the traumatic effect on character 
formation of the mother’s absence in the 
early years. Rather than comparing 
broken homes per se, Yoshimasu ex- 
amined the time at which homes were 
incomplete units. The absence of the 
mother for some considerable period in 
early childhood or the absence of the 
father during what would be defined 
psychoanalytically as the Oedipal period 
(roughly 4 to 7 years), as well as after- 
ward, were found in much higher inci- 
dence among delinquents. 


The Japanese School 

A study, executed by the National In- 
stitute of Educational Research in the 
Keihin industrial area (from the south of 
Tokyo to Yokohama), interestingly sug- 
gests that high school teachers can, within 
the context of their daily activities with 
students, gain fairly definite impressions 
which discriminate those who have strong 
potentials for delinquency from those 
who do not. It seems likely that the 
teachers could very sani refer such 
students to a special counseling or treat- 
ment serait available, before the 
individual becomes manifestly delinquent. 
Such an involvement of teachers in de- 
linquency control may prove highly im- 
ange eral, delinquency rates are lower 
for aiaga who attend school than 
for those who do not, and the nature of 
delinquent activity changes, of course, 
with age. 
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Kengo Nakayama, reporting for the 
Family Court, found that pupils who 
come to be classified as delinquent have 
been known, in many instances, to have 
stolen first from their own homes. They 
are generally considered as quarrelsome, 
have a record of truancy, and are often 
reported as hanging around entertain- 
ment areas. They spend much leisure 
time at gambling games and pinball ma- 
chines. The longer delinquent boys re- 
main at school, the lower is their rate of 
running away from home or complaints 
about their smoking and drinking. Ac- 
cording to Nakayama, more than 90 per 
cent of delinquency reports concerning 
elementary school children are for steal- 
ing. 

fh the Japanese Supreme Court’s study 
of the Tokyo schools, among 14,325 
delinquents under 20 years of age, 28.8 
per cent were in school. Of these, 12.9 
per cent were in junior high school, 
10.6 per cent in senior high school, and 
1.3 per cent in college. The delinquency 
rate for girls in school was approximately 
5 per cent, a much lower rate than that 
cited for girls generally. The most fre- 
quent offense among junior high school 
pupils is theft—8o0 per cent of the cases. 
Among senior high school students, theft 
amounts to only about 35 per cent of 
arraignments, whereas such violent crimes 
as injury or intimidation account for 
nearly 4o per cent of the cases consid- 
ered. In junior high school, most offenses 
are committed with one or two compan- 
ions, whereas in senior high school, of- 
fenses involving more than three indi- 
viduals are not infrequent. The pattern 
of peer interaction related to delinquency 
evidently turns gradually toward more 
violent and aggressive activities, Gan 
activities can induce adolescent boys 
to get into serious difficulty. Japanese 
schools are recently having to cope with 
the type of intimidation by gangs that 
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have recently plagued schools in the 
United States. 


Schools and Gangs 


Nakayama also cites a case of interac- 
tion of high school students and outside 
gang activity in their neighborhood. A 
group of high school students became 
organized through the efforts of delin- 
quents who had some relationship to an 
adult professional gang that was func- 
tioning in their area. This gang was a so- 
called Tekiya or racketeer group that 
controlled street vendors and small shops, 
getting kickbacks from them. Such gangs 
are not uncommon in Japanese cities. In 
this instance, a number of the delin- 
quency-prone students at the high school 
attempted to affiliate themselves with the 
professional group and to form a jun- 
ior unit within the school itself. To 
strengthen their efforts, the school gang 
leaders let it be known that their organi- 
zation at the school had a direct line with 
the adult gang. They imitated the adult 
gang, drawing up written rules to be 
adhered to by all the members. As a mark 
of belonging, they wore a badge. There 
was an affiliation fee and a charge for the 
wearing of the badge. They then at- 
tempted to proselyte members among the 
other students, threatening them if they 
did not join with some mishap on the 
way to school. At times they would 
gather, wearing their badges, and put on 
a show of force at a railway station or at 
an entertainment area, acting rambunc- 
tiously and destroying property. When- 
ever anyone attempted to stand up to 
them, they boasted that they were being 
protected by the adult gang. The pupils, — 
as well as the railroad employees and 
others in the area, became very fearful. 
As it turned out, the adult gang itself 
denied any association with these high 
school hoodlums, and the police finally 
broke up their activities. Although it is 


not infrequent that members of juvenile 
gangs will join with adult gangs, the 
professionals usually protect themselves 
from trouble by not making direct con- 
nections in any obvious manner. When, 
as in this case, the juvenile gang behaves 
too strenuously, they are cut off com- 
pletely from the adult organization and 
their activities curtailed, 

Whereas most of the Japanese studies 
turn up ample empirical evidence demon- 
strating definite correlations between de- 
linquency and poor school attendance, 
poor grades, truancy, and incompleted 
school experience, interpretations of what 
these correlations imply concerning caus- 
ality vary greatly according to the inter- 
preters, 

Shufu Yoshimasu (20), for example, 
compared the school history of- delin- 
quents and nondelinquents and found 
that the proportion of unfinished com- 
pulsory education was considerably 
higher among delinquents. Kokichi Hi- 
guchi® reported that among 313 delin- 
quent boys he studied, only 58 per cent 
had regular school attendance, whereas 
28 per cent were reported as being habit- 
ually truant. In another study, he found 
that approximately one-third of a sample 
of s00 juvenile delinquents had not fin- 
ished the compulsory educational re- 
quirements, In 42 per cent of these cases, 
failure was due to chronic truancy. 
Zenkichi Ono’s study,® published in 1958, 
showed that 91 per cent of average junior 
high school pupils have less than five 
days absence from school during a year, 
whereas only 18 per cent of delinquents 
show such a good record. Fifty-eight per 
Cent of delinquents show more than 30 
days absence a year, but only 3 per cent 
of nondelinquents from similar neighbor- 
hoods show such frequent absence. 
Nearly two out of three absences of boys 
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showing other delinquent traits were due 
to truancy, whereas approximately 80 per 
cent of the absences of other boys were 
directly due to illness. The proportion of 
delinquent boys in Ono’s sample who 
failed to finish the compulsory school 
period is 28 per cent, almost identical to 
the figure Higuchi reported in his study 
of habitual truancy. These findings sug- 
gest that truancy in Japan, as Healy (20) 
found in the United States long ago, is a 
very early manifestation of delinquent 
attitudes or an incapacity to meet the 
school situation. 


Recidivism and Truancy 


Among the delinquents themselves, 
truancy and generally poor school rec- 
ords are significantly more prevalent 
among those who become recidivists than 
among those whose delinquent activities 
are less continuous. In research attempts 
to isolate recidivists, almost invariably in 
every study conducted school problems 
of one sort or another stand out. Yoshi- 
masu (20), for example, found poor edu- 
cational history as one of the seven most 
distinguishing predictive factors for re- 
cidivism. Higuchi also found poor edu- 
cational attitudes as one of the six signifi- 
cant factors in his study. More recently, 
Mizushima (75) found that the three 
factors of truancy, bad conduct in school, 
and length of education were all related 
to prognoses of recidivism. After exam- 
ining the interrelationship among these 
factors, however, he concluded that the 
latter two are related to recidivism only 
when they are combined with truancy. 
Truancy, therefore, stands out as the 
single most telling symptom among the 
recidivist group. 

In attempting broad interpretations of 
these results, it has often been suggested 
that perhaps what is being discussed in- 
directly is social class differences. That 
is, lower class children, who have a 
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higher rate of delinquency, also have less 
respect on the average for education. It 
must be pointed out, however, that class 
variations have been controlled in a num- 
ber of these studies. The answer lies else- 
where. Such investigators as Yoshimasu 
tend to think that absence from school 
may be itself one of the factors creating 
opportunities for delinquent develop- 
ment, even when lack of school attend- 
ance is due to the poor economic situa- 
tion of the family. In contrast, some 
Japanese would have it that forced school 
attendance induces, in some cases, delin- 
quent reactions, They cite the fact that 
it is clear that some lelinquent boys 
form an intense dislike for school, and the 
handling of their truancy seems to deepen 
in them more generalized delinquent at- 
titudes. There have been reports of some 
cases in which boys have been allowed to 
take a job in spite of regulations concern- 
ing compulsory education, and that some- 
times it seems to work out well, their 
delinquent traits or tendencies apparently 
becoming suppressed. Recent economic 
conditions in Japan, however, have been 
such that releases from compulsory edu- 
cation requirements for economic rea- 
sons have been radically decreased. 

It seems generally clear today that 
poor school records are related to delin- 
quency because of other factors than the 
pressure of poverty—these factors in- 
ducing some crisis in an adolescent child. 
Sato, comparing for the Family Court 
se delinquents and 200 nondelinquents 
who were finishing their com 
grade school education in the i 
found that 60 per cent of the delinquents, 
in contrast to 14 per cent of nondelin- 
quents, were already doing part-time 
work before or after school. Most of 
these children, including the delinquents, 
turned in much of their earnings to help 
the family budget. There seems to be a 

definite trend among those families pro- 
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ducing delinquents to foster part-time 
work in their children, whereas families 
in similar economic circumstances but 
free of delinquent offspring make efforts 
to avoid their children’s spending time 
on a job and away from their studies. 
One notes here differentials in family 
attitudes toward motivating children to 
study, planning for future life, and the 
behavior of children outside the home. 
Certainly, there is ample ground to hy- 
pothesize the effects of such differences 
in family attitudes on delinquent be- 
havior, as well as the simple presence of 
prior personality proclivities in delin- 
quency-prone children. 


Socialized Delinquents 

Whatever the manifest symptoms of 
delinquency in the junior high school 
and high school period, much of the evi- 
dence indicates that for a significant 
number of juveniles, the symptoms show 
up well before this period. Such findings 
are true for both the United States (8) 
and Japan. 

As found in the United States, a form 
of delinquency which starts in early 
childhood is characterized by individu- 
ally motivated antisocial activities. On 
the other hand, certain forms of adoles- 
cent delinquency more often result from 
group or other immediate social-situa- 
tional factors. This latter pattern of 
delinquent activity appears to become 
evident from around the seventh or 
eighth grade. Many schools must cope 
with the existence of some form of so- 
called “socialized delinquent” group. De- 
linquent activities related to schools are 
often organized, and when senior delin- 
quent boys graduate, they not infre- 
quently move into more professionally 
organized delinquency. 

Keiichi Mizushima has had the experi- 
ence of being a consulting psychologist 
with a Japanese junior high school which 


had 20 to 25 so-called “socialized delin- 
quents” in the upper two grades, There 
were some individual delinquents of the 
so-called antisocial aggressive type who 
functioned independently from the 
group, but the main problem defined by 
the school was that of controlling the 
“socialized delinquent” group’s activities 
and how to prevent their influence from 
spreading to other pupils. When the lead- 
ers were all in the last year and without 
followers in the early grades, the school 
tried to have them “graduate” as soon as 
possible, thus preventing them from per- 
petuating their influence in the school. 

Once a boy is related to an outside 
delinquent gang, it is hard for the school 
to change his attitude. There are com- 
munity efforts in Japan to treat delin- 
quent groups, but facility with group- 
work methods is still lacking, and what 
the school is limited to at present is indi- 
vidual treatment or counseling as a pre- 
ventive measure with delinquency-prone 
individuals. Efforts are made to prevent 
contacts with delinquent groups, and in- 
dividually aggressive boys are isolated to 
prevent their joining organized delin- 
quent enterprises. 

Present Japanese attempts to cope with 
the delinquency problem in school are 
principally through ordinary child-guid- 
ance approaches, not regarded as suffi- 
cient to deal with delinquent groups. In 
general, the individually maladjusted pre- 
delinquent does not yet cause a clearly 
manifested problem in the school. As is 
true for the neurotic child, the predelin- 
quent who is “quiet” receives little atten- 
tion. No fundamental approach on a 
policy level has been yet developed to 
cope with delinquents or potential delin- 
quents. Rather, the school is defensively 
protecting itself from the disruptive be- 
havior of delinquents as though they 
were political agitators, working within 
the school as representatives of an outside 


delinquent society. To get rid of them 
seems to be regarded as the simplest solu- 


tion. 


Cross-Cultural Parallels 


It is obvious from the material re- 
viewed here that there are social forces at 
work in Japan that parallel those opera- 
tive in the United States, Japanese youth 
are showing patterns of delinquent activ- 
ity similar in most respects to those found 
here. 

Whereas in Japan there is evidence of 
a strong relationship between poor school 
performance and later delinquent activi- 
ties, however, the Japanese-Americans in 
the United States have been notably 
conscientious students, and the impres- 
sion of teachers is that deling 
among Japanese-American youth is al- 
most totally lacking. The question must 
be raised as to why in the United States 
young people of Japanese ancestry have 
been almost without delinquency prob- 
lems, whereas ethnically similar youth in 
Japan show similar trends to those true 
for the US generally. 

Schools in the United States, to a de- 
gree unique in the world, have had to 
cope with special problems presented by 
large immigrant populations. A function 
of the American urban school has long 
been to bring some unity of communica- 
tion and outlook to the children of these 
large immigrant populations as they 
grow up as Americans. Although a great 
deal of research has compared differences 
among children of various ethnic back- 
grounds, very little attention has been 
paid in these studies to any concept of 
culture or cultural background as related 
to the observed differences. Indeed, in re- 
cent studies, there is a tendency to equate 
class differences with ethnic differences 
and to attribute to class background fac- 
tors more properly considered as ethnic- 
cultural variations. 
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Strong (78) in 1934, summarizing the 
achievement test scores, grades, and Binet 
IQs of Japanese-American pupils in com- 
parison to those of other groups in Cali- 
fornia schools, asked: 


How shall we explain the fact that the 

Japanese pupils in Angeles have about 

the same IQ as the average pupil and 

score about the same on educational tests 
but obtain strikingly better grades? It 
may be that they possess to a greater de- 
gree than whites those qualities which 
endear pupils to a teacher; that is, they 
are more docile, occasion less disciplinary 
trouble, and give the appearance of being 

busy and striving to do their best. . . . 

Another explanation would be that they 

come from poorer homes than the aver- 

age and early realize that they must make 
their own way in the world; in conse- 

oo they are better motivated to do 

eir best. 

Strong did not develop the further ques- 
tion of why the Japanese-Americans, out 
of the numerous low-income, non-Cau- 
casoid ethnic groups in California at the 
time these studies were done, should 
show this remarkable striving and in- 
tensity of purpose. 

The problem basic to research in the 
"twenties and thirties was the possible 
presence of racial differences in intelli- 
gence. The problem today has shifted to 
the possible effects of differential sociali- 
zation within cultural groups. Whereas 
cultural background was not considered 
by Strong, to the present-day anthropol- 
ogist, it is immediately apparent that the 
cultural values that rural Japanese farm- 
ers brought with them are essential to an 
understanding of the phenomena he re- 
ported. These immigrants had had in 
Japan a relatively respected social status 
within their own society. In their value 
system they combined respect for and 
interest in learning with the type of fam- 
ily life and traditional community sanc- 
tions that made it imperative for their 
children to exert themselves to their 
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utmost to meet the standards set by 
teachers. Culturally sanctioned attitudes 
toward learning and scholarship, already 
widespread in Japan by the time of their 
immigration, were instrumental in di- 
recting their children to achieve in what 
can be recognized as American middle- 
class terms. The nature of prescribed 
social roles and of both the self-identity 
and the social identity fostered within 
the family and community, as these were 
carried over from Japan, are crucial in 
understanding the Japanese-American ac- 
culturation patterns (4). 

In following the subsequent social 
class alignments of ethnic groups as they 
have been assimilated into American so- 
ciety, the achievement possibilities in 
American culture are perceived by indi- 
vidual youth not only in terms of indi- 
vidual capacities, but in terms of whether 
one can truly identify with the various 
social-role requirements involved. The 
Japanese met discrimination, the type of 
discrimination felt by all non-Caucasoid 
minorities in the American culture. But 
these various minorities did not respond 
similarly, Differences in response are re- 
lated to cultural values and to the nature 
of community and family functions. The 
Japanese did not conceive of themselves 
in a permanent lower class role within 
American society, nor did they allow 
social definitions imposed on them by the 
Majority groups to put them in such a 
role except in a temporary way. 


Selective Migration 


It is apparent that the Japanese who 
came to this country were a selective 
component of their own society. The 
individuals who came had strong achieve- 
ment motivation, quite characteristic of 
the Japanese farming class generally 
(2, 7). Moreover, their attitude toward 
law and community was such that they 
had a very high respect for government 


agencies and community sanctions. When 
they restructured themselves into com- 
munities in the US, they perpetuated 
their values with respect to the commun- 
ity as a social force, and they formed 
very stable family units with very little 
in the way of overt disharmony between 
spouses.” 

In every instance where large popula- 
tions have immigrated to the United 
States, they came from a selective part 
of a total culture. Each immigrant group 
met the challenge of acculturation to 
American society somewhat differently. 
The East European peasant had quite 
different cultural attitudes from those of 
the Japanese or the Sicilian. In some 
cases, the community and family struc- 
tures that would hold individuals in 
cohesive units in the old countries did 
not meet the challenge well in the new 
environment. In each case, too, the school 
had to meet varying attitudes. 

The problems in groups with high de- 
linquency rates are related to such ques- 
tions as family and community cohesive- 
ness and sanctions. The Puerto Ricans in 
New York today, for example, have 
manifested many personal and social dis- 
ruptions accompanying the movement 
into the New York urban environment. 
Trends toward family and personal dis- 
organization, already present but held in 
check by social sanctions within tradi- 
tional communities, are stimulated by 
urban lower class society and are not 
met with sufficient structure within the 
Puerto Rican family to stand these addi- 
tional discordant pressures. The result 
on the growing generation is often a de- 
velopment of delinquent patterns in the 
youth. 

In Japan there are certain segments of 


7 The modern divorce rate in Japan is still 
notably less compared with that of the United 
States. In 1956 the rate in the United States was 
approximately three times that of Japan. 


the population in which the delinquency 
rate is characteristically high. Again, this 
relationship has to do with class position 
and social status within the society. Cer- 
tain individuals do not have the same 
kinds of opportunities or sanctions im- 
posed upon them to assume responsible 
roles in adulthood. The experience of 
family disruption and all the concomitant 
effects upon personality formation is 
more characteristic for certain of these 
segments of urban environments where 
a high proportion of deviancy is per- 
petuated from generation to generation. 


Social Dynamics 

Many of the dynamics producing de- 
linquency in Japanese society are similar 
to those in the United States. It is mean- 
ingful to examine these forces from the 
standpoint of how class structure and 
social role definitions function within 
the total context of a complex, modern, 
urbanized industrial society, where as- 
cribed status has been replaced by 
achieved status. Traditional status ascrip- 
tions of birth give way to self- or group- 
achieved status, depending heavily upon 
economic and political power. One has 
to earn one’s way. A pressure toward 
achievement permeates our entire culture 
(5) although the opportunities for 
achievement, as Merton (74) well points 
out, are selectively available. This pres- 
sure toward achievement has to be re- 
solved by each individual in some kind 
of socially equilibrated self-identity. In 
the adolescent period, such stable social- 
role identities are difficult to come by. 
The only well defined social role for 
adolescents that is manifestly acceptable 
in modern societies is that of “student” 
as far as the middle class is concerned— 
that of going through a period of special- 
ization toward competence while being 
deferred from participation in full adult- 
hood. In an open, mobile society, the 
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lower class youth is subject to social- 
sexual difficulties related to social role 
and social identity to a greater 
than is the middle class adolescent who 
usually continues in his well defined role 
as student. Lower class youth in our 
society (except those living in well knit 
ethnic communities with primary family 
values orienting the child toward achieve- 
ment in middle class terms) are not ex- 
posed to effective personal models with 
which to identify. In fact, adherence to 
any family and social alliances would dis- 
courage such an adolescent from leaving 
his own lower-status social identity, 
Class differentials in personality traits 
start very early in the socialization proc- 
ess. Children from particular family back- 
grounds develop modes of adaptation not 
suited for mobility within middle class 
society. These processes are well de- 
scribed by Allison Davis (6) and others 
and need not be mentioned further here. 
What is less often suggested in com- 
paring ethnic groups as well as class 
affiliations is the fact that the socially 
dominant middle class family orients the 
child toward an identification with law 
and government, whereas certain specific 
ethnic segments of the lower class have 
had traditions of animosity toward and 
circumvention of so-called “law and 
order,” derived originally from their 
previous cultural background. Moreover, 
those with less to lose in terms of social 
status are more apt to indulge in illegal 
and questionable activities as a means of 
getting along. This is true for minority 
groups meeting discrimination in both 
American and Japanese society. Deviant 
attitudes toward official law are reflected 
not only in the delinquency rates of chil- 
dren, but in the activities of adults who 
® The Korean minority i i 
delinquency rate anti diesela a 
PEA ere evidence many of the signs of 
linquent Aret ae Da 
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inherit the limited social identities most 
readily available. 


Education and Acculturation 


These factors of cultural as well as 
particular family background must be 
well understood by the schools in order 
to fulfill more successfully the functions 
of acculturation that society ascribes to 
them. To social scientists outside the 
educational profession, there seem to be 
still some inconsistencies in the philoso- 
phy of American education. There seems 
ample recognition within the profession 
itself that there are two basic goals of the 
educational process: (a) the vocational 
adjustment of the individual as an adult 
in his society at the level of his optimal 
competence, and (b) the social adjust- 
ment of the individual in his society at 
his optimal level of competence as a 
responsible citizen and a “whole” person 
participating in the expressive aspects of 
his culture. These two goals might be 
summarized by Talcott Parsons’s (76) 
terms of “instrumental” and “expressive.” 

The implications involved here have 
not been fully realized. Although the 
educational system in America has gone 
far toward recognizing certain aspects of 
“instrumental” or vocational training as 
a vital part of its business, it has not yet 
richly perceived that certain aspects of 
“expressive” social maturation are also 
perhaps its just and necessary responsi- 
bility. So often what is considered a 
learning problem is in truth an emotional- 
developmental or a family or community 
problem. The school cannot teach either 
citizenship or occupational competence 
if the child is not attitudinally, emotion- 
ally, or physically equipped to learn. If 
we may judge from some of our cross- 
cultural materials, it seems obvious that 
truancy is a symptom of just such a 
learning deficiency. Rather than sheer 
punishment, it demands a basic examina- 


ent a 


tion very often of the child’s family and 
social environment and their effects on 
his developing attitudes and affects. 

One may question whether the school 
has any right, much less a duty, to follow 
up a problem to its source in the family 
or a malfunctioning community. Because 
our policies and programs do not reach 
the source, it does not help to ignore the 
evidence as to where the source lies. The 
answer for some seems to be to work out 
in far more elaborate scale the counseling 
functions of the school. But programs 
cannot work without procedures to reach 
parents as community members and to 
help them overcome the apathy or im- 
potence they feel about their children’s 
educational functioning. Here and there, 
small-scale experiments involving parents 
as groups, working to raise the morale of 
lower class communities, have shown 
spectacular results in the school behavior 
of children. When one considers the vast 
amount of money necessary to maintain 
an elaborate penal system for adults, one 
suspects it may be more economically 
feasible to develop programs to revitalize 
the community and family sanctions 
through direct as well as the customarily 
indirect mediation of the school as a so- 
cial institution. 


The Vision 


Related to the “instrumental” or voca- 
tional and “expressive” or liberal educa- 
tional functions of the school are the 
seerhingly paradoxical functions of a 
complex class society—first, of bringing 
some unity out of the diversity of human 
background, and second, of diversifying 
individuals according to specific com- 
petencies. The experience of the Ameri- 
can school in handling individuals from 
a variety of ethnic and cultural sources 
has been its supreme challenge, for the 
main objective here is to see that children 
grow to be responsible adult Americans 


Hollingshead (17), Davis (6), and 
Warner, Havighurst, and Loeb (79) 
have commented insightfully on the im- 
perfections of our school system from 
the standpoint of its inadvertent differ- 
ential treatment of children of similar 
talent from different social classes, These 
studies have always failed to emphasize 
the fact that the school is considerably 
handicapped by the child's socialization 
before the school becomes 
for his further growth. Perhaps the only 
way to cope effectively with this situa- 
tion is for schools to play a more active 
role in the activities that insure a healthy 
community that can interact effectively 
with the school to insure a better educa- 
tion for its children. Educational person- 
nel today know how to work with mid- 
dle class communities. Perhaps they have 
not sufficiently explored how to involve 
individuals of markedly different ethnic 
and cultural backgrounds in an under- 
standing of what the school is for them 
and their children. 

These comments are offered on the 
basis of manifest similarities found be- 
tween delinquency in Japan and delin- 
quency in the United States. Both are 
modern complex industrial societies 
which put heavy reliance on the school 
as a crucial social institution. To solve 
the problem presented by delinquency, 
the school may be obliged to play amore 
centrally active role in community-wide 
prevention than it has to date. 
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For the Record 


Science and the American dream 


WHEN JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS published 
The Epic of America more than 30 years 
ago, his theme was that “the American 
dream” constituted the great contribu- 
tion of the United States to the totality 
of human culture. And what was the 
American dream? It was “a vision of so- 
ciety in which the lot of the common 
man will be made easier and his life en- 
riched and ennobled.” Virtually the en- 
tire trend of events over the past three 
decades attests to the power of that 
vision. If the emerging of new nations, 
the more militant and articulate self-con- 
sciousness of non-Caucasian peoples, and 
the concentration of population in the 
world’s cities have entailed upheavals and 
painful stresses, they still bear witness to 
the strength of the dream. Even totali- 
tarianism, fascist or communist, partially 
but significantly commands its loyalties 
and support by promising that easier, en- 
riched, and ennobled life for the common 
man. The road from vision to reconsti- 
tuted reality is seldom easy and never 
well mapped, and there are always those 
eager to lead the traveler, by deception 
or forceful brigandage, into nearby 
swamps where he can be robbed and 
left to die, Yet the journey is increasingly 
perceived as the one, among all those 


open to men, that is most worth taking, 
regardless of its dangers. 

In the United States, where the dream 
gained its tongue and began to speak to 
all the globe, the faith in its attainment 
has rested primarily on education and 
science. It is not that religion and the arts 
have been unimportant; it is just that they 
have not occupied the dominant place in 
our vast culture complex that we have 
accorded de facto, whatever our explicit 
ideology, to mass education and the de- 
velopment of technology, that most visi- 
ble and edible fruit of the scientific tree. 
The curious—and perhaps ominous— 
thing about our faith is not that it has 
lacked justification. It is likely that men 
of the future will look back on our era 
with envy at our having lived at a time 
of such achievement, discovery, and fer- 
ment. Rather, it is that our faith is frac- 
tured. There is a serious rift running be- 
tween the element of universal education 
and the element of science, threatening 
to break one away from the other. 

If we examine the scientific enterprise, 
we find ourselves on the threshold of 
heady new understandings of the con- 
stituents of matter, the functioning of the 
brain, and the structure of the universe. 
We have begun the exploration of space; 
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we have made major headway in the con- 
quest of deadly and body-wracking dis- 
eases, and we have revolutionized the 
processes of transportation and com- 
munication to a point unimaginable less 
than a half-century ago. If we take world- 
wide output in science as our province, 
we must count over 50,000 journals, pub- 
lishing over 1.2 million articles a year, 
and annually there are about 60,000 new 
books published. Moreover, the rate of 
scientific output, quite apart from its vol- 
ume, is also increasing at a staggering 
pace, currently doubling about every 20 
years. 

But while science penetrates ever more 
deeply into our daily lives, public com- 
prehension of science shows little growth. 
In 1958, the Michigan Survey Associates 
reported that nearly 4o per cent of men 
and women who had attended college in 
the United States had never had a course 
in biology or physical science and that 
the mass media pay scant attention to 
science. Newspapers, it was found, de- 
vote less than five per cent of their space, 
exclusive of advertising, to medicine, 
technology, and basic research, and TV 
stations apportion roughly .3 per cent of 
their time to such matters. If our appetite 
for technological products knows virtu- 
ally no bounds, and if we talk almost end- 
lessly about either the wonders or the 
dangers of science, we show little evi- 
dence of having incorporated a genuine 
understanding of science into our scheme 
of general values. Science, it would seem, 
is something the other fellow does, and 
if its results are impressive, its nature is 
unfamiliar, foreign, and detached from 
the direct concerns of most of us. 

Among the intellectuals of our society, 
the situation is little different. The recent 
attack by F. R. Leavis on Sir Charles 
Snow only adds an urgent degree of 
validity to one aspect of Sir Charles’s 
“two-culture” thesis—that the man edu- 
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cated only in traditionally humanistic 
ways not only misunderstands science 
but is liable to anxiety-bred hostilities 
toward it, perceiving it as a dehumanized 
monster laying waste to the central val- 
ues that give continuity and a sense of 
elevation to the human story. The liter- 
ary intellectuals and high school students 
seem to have much in common here, As 
Margaret Mead and Rhoda Metraux have 
demonstrated, the image of the scientist 
among adolescents tends to be either that 
of a man divorced from ordinary life and 
the shared concerns of men, a kind of 
disembodied brain that gives no heed to 
the consequences of its own cerebration, 
or that of a kind of technological wizard, 
producing wondrous gadgets for the 
highest bidder. In what Lippmann called 
“the pictures in our heads,” the scientist 
emerges as a kind of cross between 
Frankenstein and Faust, the irresponsible 
madman and the self-interested seeker 
after devil’s powers. 

The fact that we may deny such pic- 
tures when they are so crudely and 
boldly painted does not erase them. Per- 
haps one of the central problems of con- 
temporary education is that of develop- 
ing an adequate comprehension of science 
as a human enterprise among both those 
destined to become scientific specialists 
and that great majority who will find 
their careers in nonscientific domains. 
For responsibility is shared. There are 
too few scientists who acknowledge their 
debt to the larger society, which sup- 
ports them, by making their work avail- 
able, especially at a time when knowledge 
is expanding at such speed and with such 
vast implications, in forms that maximize 


understanding by the broader public. As 


a matter of fact, too many scientists be- 
come so involved with their own activi- 
ties that they are unable to communicate 
effectively with other scientists, A ma- 
rine biologist, for example, and an astro- 
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physicist are almost as alienated from 
each other as is either from the gen- 
erally educated man. Among professional 
humanists, it is all too obvious that they 
have forgotten the Shelley who insisted 
that one of the fundamental tasks of the 
poet is to “absorb the new knowledge of 
the sciences” and to “transform it into 
the blood and bone of human nature.” 

But regardless of the attitudes of those 
who represent the poles of Snow’s two 
cultures, those concerned with the role 
of education in modern life must attend 
to the progressive dissociation of science 
from the sensibilities and preoccupations 
of thoughtful men. In a world which is 
and surely will remain dominated by the 
growth of science and technology, such 
a dissociation is one that we cannot af- 
ford. The Russian experience has demon- 
strated that creative science can thrive 
under political conditions that are far 
from democratic, and the direction of 
science can easily slip from those who 
perceive it as an agent of the American 
dream—which is not America’s posses- 
sion but its gift to all the world—to 
those who perceive it as primarily an 
instrument of power for aggressive do- 
minion over others. But even if there 
were no Russians, the problem would still 
be with us: How can we draw science 
back into the shared intellectual enter- 
prise of the nation and make it properly 
serve that vision of the easier, enriched, 
and ennobled life of the common man? 

Obviously, to understand science in 
any meaningful sense, one must be fa- 
miliar enough with a broad range of facts 
and principles to think easily in terms of 
them. But perhaps more important, one 
must know something of the cutting and 
trying that goes on in the development 
of a scientific theme, the long arguments 
and the quick insights that underlie the 


formulation of a scientific idea, and both 
the resistance and the receptivity to 
novel notions that characterize the his- 
tory of science. Equally vital may be the 
necessity for appreciating in an informed 
sense the extent to which science shares 
with and has contributed to other intel- 
lectual activities a basic stock of symbols 
and concepts. All disciplines, including 
the artistic ones, must work with con- 
ceptions of space and time, causality, 
order and law, evidence, and balance and 
imbalance. Similarly, the primary func- 
tion of the intellect is that of inquiry, the 
rolling back of human horizons, and sci- 
ence represents one model of inqui 
that can be neglected by other disciplines 
only to their loss, But to say this is not 
the same as saying that science represents 
the model of inquiry. There is such a 
thing as “scientism,” a tendency to frac- 
tionate human thought into scientific 
knowledge and mere nonsense, a pro- 
pensity for equating science with the 
organizational patterns of great labora- 
tories, a misconstruing of the descriptive 
statements of “scientific method” as pre- 
scriptive rules for all intellectual effort. 
Science is not wizardry. It has inherent > 
limits, and an adequate comprehension of 
science entails an understanding of its 
limitations as well as of its enormous 
vistas. 

Taught as a human enterprise with a 
history, science might once more become 
a comprehensible contributor to those 
great synthetic views of the world that 
provide us with our goals and that en- 
gender in us our finest and most generous 
aspirations. Conceived in such a way, 
science may once again become, for 
scientist and nonscientist alike, what it 
was for Francis Bacon, “a thing touching 
upon hope,” one of the true agents of the 
American dream.—EJS 
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Variability, conformity, 


and teaching 


In nis Psychology, William James, while 
writing in his usually enjoyable way and 
in a surprisingly contemporary fashion 
on the importance of past experience on 
perceiving, pointed out that, 


Most of us grow more and more enslaved 
to the stock conceptions with which we 
have once become familiar, and less and 
less capable of assimilating impressions in 
any but the old ways. Old-fogyism, in 
short, is the inevitable terminus to which 
life sweeps us on. . . . Genius, in truth, 
means little more than the faculty of per- 
ceiving in an unhabitual way. 


The question that came to mind on 
reading this was this: Are we as teachers 
(and maybe already somewhat old-fogy- 
ish) possibly fostering old-fogyism and 
inhibiting genius in our students? Pon- 
dering this question, the answer seemed 
to be, unfortunately, yes. We have our 
own conceptions of what good teaching 
is, of what good students are, of what 
good answers are. As long as our students 
have similar conceptions, we get along 
fine and the students get good grades. But 
just try a novel teaching procedure and 


Adapted from the presidential address to the 
Division on the Teaching of Psychology, 
American Psychological Association, New York 
City, 4 Sept., 1961. 
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note how uneasy are the students—and 
you, too, for that matter! What is the 
fate of the student who does not agree 
with your concept of a good student? 
Haven’t we all said, at one time or an- 
other, “He’s a brilliant boy, but you 
just can’t get him to do the assigned 
work”? And what happens to the student 
who answers from one point of view a 
question which you had asked, implic- 
itly, from quite a different one? We each 
have our conceptions and convictions, 
and we reward, more or less willy-nilly, 
those students who agree with us. 


Old-Fogyism in Socialization 
Granting that old-fogyism is our in- 
evitable terminus, is it desirable that we 
hasten our students’ approach to this 
goal? Of course not! Glance around at 
our contemporary culture and you can 
quickly see the evils of insisting that all 
people perceive in the same habitual way. 
You see the organization man suppress- 
ing any ideas of innovation (if he ever 
had any) because the ideas might be in 
conflict with the corporate image. You 
See a spate of situation comedies and 
westerns on TV. You see the beatnik 
vigorously conforming to the stereotype 
of the independent thinker. And you see 


the teacher conforming to the concep- 
tions of “an hour in class for an hour of 
credit” and “120 semester hours required 
for graduation.” 

Clearly, there is nothing inherently 
bad with conformity. Mass education re- 
quires some degree of conformity for 
„the sake of efficiency. Some minimum 
amount of commonality of perception is 
required as a basis for simple communi- 
cation. But, methinks, we may have gone 
too far! We may be guilty of letting 
“conforming” as a method of learning 
become “conformity” as an end to be 
learned. 

If this is true, we have slipped into this 
position by the simple process of con- 
forming. As soon as parents began to 
delegate the responsibility for training 
their children to school teachers, with 
the consequent demand that 30 children 
perceive the world as does one teacher 
instead of as do 30 pairs of parents, we 
were on the high road to conformity. 
We teachers, as we began to fete stand- 
ardized tests and national norms, with 
the consequent pressures for regression 
toward the mean, accelerated ourselves 
along this road. 

I have often remarked that since psy- 
chologists (to whose fraternity I belong) 
know more about the process of learning 
than their colleagues in other disciplines, 
they should be the best teachers on a 
college campus. Unhappily, it is quite 
evident that psychologists as a group are 
no better and no worse as teachers than 
those in other fields. But we may profit- 
ably capitalize on the professional back- 
ground and the works of psychologists 
to sharpen some insights into what we 
have been doing which has fostered con- 
formity. 

Consider the work of such people as 
Hollingworth (2) or Volkmann (8) or 
Helson (7), who have concerned them- 
selves with the psychology of judgment. 


Although the details of their theoretical 
positions may differ, they all report that 
judgments are made relative to the series 
of stimuli being judged. Consistent judg- 
ments are obtained after a subject has 
repeatedly judged the items in a particu- 
lar set of stimuli. To generalize a little, 
we find that consistency in the environ- 
ment leads to consistency of behavior. 
When you consider that the educational 
environment is structured by us to con- 
form to our own conceptions, and that 
our students are then required to behave 
in this rather consistent environment 
which we have constructed, it is little 
wonder that they begin to make the same 
judgments that we do. Again, there is 
nothing inherently bad in conformity, 
but maybe we are inadvertantly over- 
doing it by providing a too consistent 
environment. 

The epitome of a consistent environ- 
ment is the Skinner box. Here we get the 
maximum of consistent behavior. By 
placing a rat in the box on a schedule of 
100% reinforcement, we will get almost 
complete invariance of behavior. Our 
rodent will press the bar, turn his head, 
grab the food pellet, eat it, and press the 
bar again. Under such conditions, the 
behavior of one rat will differ insignifi- 
cantly from the behavior of another rat. 
In other words, they will conform. To 
express a corollary to Plato, consistency 
is the mother of conformity! And as 
William Allen White once said, “Con- 
sistency is a paste jewel that only cheap 
men cherish.” 


Variability in Rats and Kids 

What have we done to this rat? We 
have made him an old-fogy, perceiving 
his world in a consistent and conforming 
fashion. We have made him maybe not 
a cheap man, but certainly a cheap rat. 
We need not have done this to him, how- 
ever. Even in the consistent environment 
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of the Skinner box, this same rat could 
have been made to show more of the 
marks of genius. All we needed to do was 
to break up some of the environmental 
consistency by putting him on an irregu- 
lar reinforcement schedule. Under these 
conditions, although he would still press 
the bar at a stable rate—in fact, at an 
even more stable rate—his total behavior 
would show more variability. His head 
movements, for example, would not be 
as stereotyped. 

Recently, McCray and I (6) investi- 
gated the relation between schedules of 
reinforcement and response variability. 
We used kindergarten children and a 
toy TV set. The child pressed a bar to 
“turn on” the TV. His reinforcement 
was a cartoon briefly exposed on the 
screen. One group of children was rein- 
forced for every bar press, one group 
for every fourth bar press, and one group 
reinforced on the average for every 
fourth bar press. After 250 reinforce- 
ments, during which the children had 
established stable response rates, the ap- 
proach to the bar was blocked by a puz- 
zle box suspended on the front of the 
TV. Inside the puzzle box, there were 
four simple devices—a door knob, a 
chain pull, a pump handle, and a crank. 
The children could feel these items, but 
they could not see them. Manipulation 
of any one of the devices would turn on 
the set. Each subject in the three experi- 
mental groups, plus the children in the 
control group whose previous contact 
with the TV set had been 250 reinforce- 
ments with the puzzle box in place, re- 
ceived an additional 100 reinforcements 
on a 100% reinforcement schedule. On 
these last 100 trials, the members of the 
control group used only one of the four 
devices, just as might be predicted by 
reinforcement theory. Moreover, all the 
members of the 100% reinforcement 
group, and all but one of the children in 
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the group reinforced for every fourth 
bar press, used only one device, while the 
one child in the latter group used two 
devices. 

On the other hand, one child in the 
group reinforced on the average for 
every fourth bar press used three devices, 
while the rest used all four! Although 
all the children had initially explored the 
puzzle box manually and had felt all the 
devices, only the members of the irregu- 
larly reinforced group actually used 
them. This greater response variability, 
although not discernible in the children 
before the experiment began, was appar- 
ent throughout its later stages. As the 
experiment progressed, the behavior of 
the children in the regularly reinforced 
groups became more lethargic and stereo- 
typed, whereas the behavior of the chil- 
dren in the irregularly reinforced group 
became more active, alert, and inter- 
ested. We failed to develop response 
variability with consistent reinforcement 
schedules because we forced these chil- 
dren to view the situation in an habitual 
way. William James might even have 
said that, in the regular reinforcement 
groups, we fostered old-fogyism and 
inhibited the development of genius. 

Such a conclusion is not incompatible 
with the implications of the sensory de- 
privation studies in which subjects, dur- 
ing isolation, report feelings of decreased 
ability to think and to concentrate, and 
in the post-isolation situation refer to 
being dazed, confused, and drowsy. This 
anti-genius, pro-old-fogy effect of mo- 
notonous sensory environments is even 
more clearly evident in the case of dogs 
who, after being raised in isolation, ap- 
pear to be too stupid to be bored, and of 
rats who score lower on a “rat IQ test” 
after being raised in a restricted per- 
ceptual world. Environmental consist- 
ency leads to restricted modes of per- 
ceiving. 


Genius and Variability 

In speaking of genius, my colleagues 
in the humanities insist that frustration is 
a necessary condition for genius. They 
attack B. F. Skinner’s Walden Two (7), 
for example, as a culture in which mas- 
terpieces of art and literature would be 
impossible because of the absence of 
frustration. Certainly it is true that the 
biographies of the great creative artists 
tend to show a background of social and 
economic frustration. But is it frustra- 
tion, as a psychological state, which is 
necessary for genius? Maybe the essen- 
tial ingredient is simply environmental 
inconsistency. Maybe all that is needed is 
an environment in which previously ef- 
fective responses no longer are certain to 
obtain reinforcement. Plato suggested 
this when he identified necessity as the 
mother of invention. The genius is cre- 
ative not because he has experienced 
frustration, but because he has been ex- 
posed to an inconsistent environment and 
is thus better able to perceive his world 
in varying ways. 

Support for this view comes from a 
source which at first glance might seem 
irrelevant. This source is satire. Edgar 
Johnson (4), in his A Treasury of Satire, 
says: 


satire is a dexterous stripping away of 
false fronts. . . . It is criticism getting 
around or overcoming an obstacle. Let 
me call this obstacle the Censor. . . . The 
Censor may be merely the taken-for- 
granted, the unthought-about. He may be 
convention, custom, or good taste. The 
Censor is orthodoxy . . . By the time we 
are grown up, Dame Civilization gets most 
of us house-broken pretty well. But some- 
where within us Tom chi ben and Huck 
Finn still lurk, waiting to break through 
a thousand restrictions, bursting with 
wild boy-rebellion. , . . The satirist en- 
ables us to kick over the traces, in thought 
at least, and still feel justified by the 
“good reasons” he gives us. 


Translating Edgar Johnson into William 
James, we find Johnson saying that the 
satirist has the faculty of perceiving in 
unhabitual ways; he is not forced to as- 
similate impressions according to custom 
and assimilated convention. The precise 
reason why some people are old-fogys 
is that they have been suppressed by the 
pressures for conformity. Maybe we 
teachers have been giving too much aid 
to Dame Civilization and should now 
begin to give some thought to assisting 
Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn! 

Speculating on Johnson’s statement, 
one might expect satirical remarks to be 
more prevalent among the sharper or 
more sparkling (not necessarily more in- 
telligent) students than among the duller 
ones. You might expect the cutting re- 
mark, or what Johnson has called the 
“sly remark leaving a delayed poison of 
meaning behind,” to be used more fre- 
quently and effectively by the sharper 
student. An informal survey by me on 
my own campus supports this conclusion. 
The more esthetic and effective “cuts” 
are made by our more sparkling students, 

In so far as satire and genius are cor- 
related, and if genius is related to envir- 
onmental variability, we would expect 
satire as a form of literary art to be more 
prevalent during periods of cultural in- 
stability. Johnson (4) substantiates this. 
He reports: 

An age of change is always one of in- 
tellectual ferment. In stable times, men 
take things for ted. Whatever rinci- 
ples or rules of thumb served their fathers, 
they are apt to assume, will serve them 
equally well... . But in periods of wide- 
spread change, things are subject to a 
critical overhauling. Altering social insti- 
tutions and conventional beliefs leads to 
criticism, and criticism begets satire. T] 
is why the great periods of historical 
change have always been marked by a 
flowering of satire. 


Environmental change does not have 
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to be as cataclysmic as cultural upheaval, 
however, to stimulate genius. The “Haw- 
thorne effect,” which haunts our experi- 
ments in education, is an example of en- 
vironmental variability which stimulates 
people to new achievements. It is for 
this reason that I feel, from the point of 
view of teaching effectiveness, that the 
sheer trying to do a teaching experiment 
is at least as important, if not more so, 
than the results obtained and conclusions 
drawn. 


Human Reinforcements 


I believe that over the ages teachers, 
possibly intuitively, have recognized the 
value of environmental variability to 
learning. The English system of tutors, 
Mark Hopkins and his log, are teaching 
situations which implicitly have variabil- 
ity built into them. Any time two people 
are placed in a face-to-face situation for 
the purpose of asking and answering 
questions, they each reinforce the other 
in a random fashion. At one moment, the 
student’s question will be answered di- 
rectly and immediately. At another mo- 
ment, the teacher will counter with an- 
other question instead of answering. At 
still another moment, the student’s ques- 
tion will start the teacher off on a train 
of thought of his own, and it may be 
some time before the student receives 
any reinforcement other than the sight 
of the underneath side of the teacher’s 
chin. 

The efficacy of a tutorial or counsel- 
ing-like situation in stimulating learning 
has been demonstrated in almost all of 
the recent programs designed for the 
education of the exceptional child. 
Whether the child is exceptional because 
he is retarded, handicapped, or brilliant 
makes little difference. The programs all 
boil down to some form of more indi- 
vidualized attention. Whether the signifi- 
cant aspect of these programs is the indi- 
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vidualized instruction or the consequent 
irregular reinforcement received by the 
students is not clear from these studies. 
Support for the latter alternative is pro- 
vided, however, by current experiments 
in group psychotherapy. Improvement 
in depressed and withdrawn patients 
seems to be accomplished when the ther- 
apy program breaks the institutional 
regimentation. Whether the regimenta- 
tion is broken by changes in housing con- 
ditions or by the introduction of special- 
ized activity programs seems secondary. 
This is not to say that some programs are 
not better than others, but rather that 
any means by which variability is intro- 
duced into the environments of the pa- 
tients tends to stimulate them toward 
perceiving their world in new and, to 
them, usefully unhabitual ways. 

Consistency and variability are not, 
of course, two sides of a coin. They are 
two ends of a continuum. We are faced 
with a question of degree, not a question 
of either-or. The work of those psychol- 
ogists and physiologists who have been 
concerned with the ascending reticular 
arousal system (the aras) of the central 
nervous system has repeatedly demon- 
strated that there is an optimal level of 
activity in the aras. Under extreme con- 
ditions of environmental variability, such 
as are found in cases of sensory overload 
or sensory distortion, the activity of the 
ARas is upset. As Lindsley (5) has noted, 
“When this happens persistently, per- 
ception is disrupted, attention gives way 
to distractability, and interest to bore- 
dom. Behavioral performance is either 
held in abeyance or becomes highly 
stereotyped and not adaptive.” Obvi- 
ously, we as teachers must strive for the 
establishment and maintenance of an op- 
timum activity level. 

Teachers, in short, must discover the 
optimum balance between consistency 
and variability in the learning environ- 


ment. We must strive for the most pro- 
ductive balance between conformity and 
ingenuity in our students. I contend that, 
today, we have too much consistency 
and too little variability in our teaching. 
Most of us are pretty stereotyped in the 
courses we teach, in when we teach, in 
what we say in class, in the assignments 
we give, in the kind of tests we give, and 
in when we give our tests. Institutionally, 
we are even consistent in how many 
courses we let students take at one time! 
Typically, we say they can take five 
courses in a given term. But how do we 
know that they might not be better off 
taking three or seven? The basic issue 
here, of course, is not the number of 
courses, but rather the time—both intra- 
study-period and inter-study-period time 
—required to learn most efficiently the 
concepts of the course. 


Introducing Novelty 


Laboratory studies have repeatedly 
demonstrated that serial responses are 
most efficiently learned under conditions 
of spaced practice, whereas problem- 
solving or understanding is best ac- 
complished under conditions of relatively 
more massing. If we believe this, then 
why don’t we consider introducing some 
variability into our courses by, for exam- 
ple, having five 30-minute classes per 
week when our goal is the acquisition by 
students of basic facts, shifting to one 
3-hour class per week when our aim is 
increased student understanding of the 
implications of these facts? As an ex- 
registrar, I am well aware of the admin- 
istrative headaches of such an idea, but 
in so far as the notion represents one 
means of putting environmental varia- 
bility into the learning situation, I as a 
teacher endorse it. 

To put variability into our present 
rather highly structured college teaching 
situation is not easy. When you try, you 


suddenly become aware that you are 
only one teacher on a faculty of 50 or 
100 or 500. Your colleagues are still con- 
formists and are still providing a consist- 
ent teaching environment. Your students, 
with 12 or more years of experience in 
this consistent educational world, are 
conformists. For example, last Spring, 
believing that examinations are a primary 
means of reinforcing students, I hy- 
pothesized that students tested on an 
irregular, unpredictable schedule would 
do better than students tested on a regu- 
lar, predictable schedule. I therefore de- 
signed what I considered to be a very 
well controlled educational experiment. 
One of my colleagues divided the class 
into three groups, equated for college 
grades, background in psychology, and 
college classification. Test papers and 
grades were identified by code number, 
so that I did not know which individuals 
were in what groups or which test scores 
belonged to what groups until the end of 
the semester. As far as I was concerned, 
there was the possibility of a test every 
Friday. My colleague then told one group 
the dates of their tests for the semester. 
This group was tested every third week. 
The second group, although not told the 
dates of the tests in advance, was also 
tested every third week. The third group, 
again without foreknowledge of the test- 
ing dates, was tested 07% the average of 
every third week, My hunch was that this 
third group, both on the basis of the final 
exam scores and of cumulative scores, 
would perform better than the other 
groups. On the first test, all groups were 
quite similar (suggesting the adequacy of 
our matching). On the second test, the 
irregularly tested group was best, but 
after that, the irregular group trailed off 
and ended up a miserable third. 

After the grades were all in, I talked to 
the students and think I can explain this 
result, Students in the irregular group 
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were never sure when they would have a 
test in my class. They did know, how- 
ever, that they had a test or an assignment 
due in another of their courses. There- 
fore, they would gamble that this week 
I would not test them. Unfortunately, at 
least for my hypothesis, these gamblers 
were having a run of bad luck! I mention 
this merely to point up the problems in- 
volved in trying to obtain empirical evi- 
dence for any hypothesis concerning en- 
vironmental variability if your procedure 
throws the already conforming student 
into conflict with the consistent environ- 
ments provided by your colleagues. 
Nevertheless, because the variability 
hypothesis is difficult to test is insufficient 
reason to discard it. Evidence from many 
other areas supports it. We can introduce 
variability in our means of handling 
classes, in our means of organizing courses, 
in our means of testing, in our assign- 
ments, in our curriculum. I am not ur- 
ging that you rush out and suddenly start 
making wholesale changes. Change, sim- 
ply for the sake of change, is not good. 
If you have something good going for 
you, keep it. But consider the possibilities 
of introducing variability into your stu- 
dents’ learning environment when you 
feel improvement could be made. Your 
“experiments” with variability need not 
involve tremendous changes in your pres- 
ent behavior. We still need consistency, 
and we do not want to generate sensory 
overload. But it is worth recalling that 
certain high schools, certain colleges, and 
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certain graduate departments produce a 
disproportionately large share of people 
recognized for their creativity and learn- 
ing. Whether these schools stimulate or 
attract the sparkling student is a moot 
question. But such schools do tend to 
have one thing in common—a stimulating 
environment, one in which things are go- 
ing on. In other words, they have en- 
vironmental variability. As of today, 
however, too many schools, too many 
departments, too many courses, too many 
teachers, and too many students are guilty 
of too much conformity. Without sacri- 
ficing the good that comes from con- 
formity, we must promote the stimula- 
tion that comes from variability if we are 
to be called teachers. 
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Provisions for education 
in national constitutions 


CONCURRENT WITH THE emergence of 
modern constitutional government, the 
concept of public education as a concern 
of the state has developed to a marked 
degree. The written constitutions of 
practically all nations include articles on 
education in more or less detail. To be 
sure, these pronouncements do not neces- 
sarily reflect the actual situation of the 
school systems in the various countries. 
Since constitutions, moreover, vary in 
their binding force and general signifi- 
cance from nation to nation, caution 
must guide any attempt to generalize 
about their provisions. But constitutions 
embody the aspirations of peoples, or at 
least of their leaders, to establish certain 
norms and goals for their social institu- 
tions. Therefore, a comparative study of 
the provisions for education in the con- 


` stitutions may point out the different 


relevance of factors operative in educa- 
tional design and the respective depend- 
ence of these factors on both the par- 
ticular political system of a nation and 
worldwide economic and social devel- 
opments. At the same time, such an 
analysis may throw some light on various 
trends in the general purposes of public 
education as far as these are officially 
proclaimed. 


Some Differences 


The treatment of education in national 
constitutions varies considerably in ex- 
tent and character. This partly depends 
on the nature of the constitution as a 
whole—whether it is more programatic 
in a general sense, or whether it intends 
to establish a number of definite rights 
and responsibilities (3). The former type 
will leave the design of the educational 
system to legislative acts. The latter tends 
to provide greater details. Contrasting 
illustrations of the two types may be 
found in the constitutions of Turkey and 
Thailand. Turkey’s constitution of 1924 
(revised in 1945) contains only two arti- 
cles on education: 


Article 80. Education of every kind shall 
be free under supervision and control of 
the state and within the limits laid down 
by law. Article 87. Primary education 
shall be compulsory for all Turks and 
shall be free in state schools. 


The constitution of the Kingdom of 
Thailand of 1949 proclaims under the 
heading, “Duties of the Thai People”: 
“Section 53. Primary education is com- 
pulsory under the conditions and in the 
manner prescribed by law.” Continuing 
in Chapter V, called “Guiding Principles 
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of State Policy,” we find six sections 
(62-67) in the Thai constitution, dealing 
with (a) the aims of education, (b) the 
support and control of education by the 
state, (c) the provisions of free primary 
education and instructional aids to be 
furnished by the state, (d) state support 
of research in the arts and sciences, (e) 
the preservation of national culture by 
the state, but restraint from interference 
with private initiative, and (f) the re- 
sponsibility of government to maintain 
and preserve places and objects of his- 
toric, cultural, and artistic value, and to 
prevent their export. 

The constitutional provisions for edu- 
cation also depend on the system of na- 
tional government—whether it is cen- 
tralized (as most systems are) or federal, 
as in the United States, the Soviet Un- 
ion, Canada, India, West Germany, and 
Switzerland. The oldest written federal 
constitution, that of the United States, 
is entirely silent on the question of edu- 
cation. This is historically understand- 
able. Notwithstanding Washington’s rec- 
ommendation to provide for a national 
system of education, and Jefferson’s elab- 
orate scheme for public education in 
Virginia, the 1780s were yet too early for 
national public response on such a mat- 
ter. Usually, federal constitutions have 
rather brief sections on education, leay- 
ing its regulation to the federated states 
within a broad frame of guaranteed basic 
rights or norms. Typical examples of 
this are the constitutions of Indonesia and 
Australia. In Australia, for instance, “The 
states will . . . provide a complete system 
of education in which instruction is free 
up to age 14. In West Australia, instruc- 
tion is free, including the university 
studies.” 

The last sentence invites the drawing 
of a parallel to a similar spirit in the early 
US conception of federal responsibilities 
for education in the less developed terri- 
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tories, reflected in the Northwest Ordi- 
nance, the land grant acts, etc. 

The Indonesian constitution of 1949 
guarantees in its Preamble that the state 
constitutions must include such basic 
rights as freedom of religion, the general 
right to education, and other social bene- 
fits. One of the federal articles further- 
more establishes the following: 


The authorities shall promote the spir- 
itual and physical well-being of the peo- 
ple... shall in particular aim at the aboli- 
tion of illiteracy as speedily as possible 
. . . Shall provide education for all . . . 
shall aim at a speedy introduction of com- 
pulsory primary education. The pupils of 
private schools which conform to the 
standards of the public schools shall have 
the same rights as the pupils of the public 
schools. 


Religion 

In three cases of federally governed 
nations—India (1949), Federal Germany 
(1949), and the ussr (as revised in 1936 
and 1947)—the articles on education are 
quite specific on the role of religion in 
the schools, The reasons for this fact are 
obviously very different in these three 
countries, but they have this much in 
common: The federal government con- 
sidered the religious issue of such national 
importance as to transcend state preroga- 
tives of regulation. In Russia, religion is 
entirely excluded from the schools. In 
India and Germany, parental freedom of 
choice of religious instruction is guaran- 
teed. 

Similarly, in these three federal consti- 
tutions, each deals with an additional 
point of such particular impact on educa- 
tion in their cases that it therefore can not 
be left to state autonomy. In India, the 
ethnic (linguistic) minorities as well as re- 
ligious groups are guaranteed their spe- 
cial schools. West Germany regulates de- 
tails on private schools, which seems 
rather amazing since this could certainly 


be left to the individual states, especially 
since the private school situation varies 
greatly from state to state. The question of 
private schools, however, largely belongs 
to the complex of church-state relations, 
which is governed by concordats with 
the Holy See and thus calls for federal 
guarantees. The vussr, in its turn, estab- 
lishes free elementary education to be 
set up and financed, as the circumstances 
may warrant, by the factories and rural 
collectives. This underlines the deliber- 
ately close connection between educa- 
tion and economic production in the 
communistic system, which in recent 
years has found its climax in the reforms 
aimed at polytechnization of the Soviet 
schools. 

The extent and specificity of the pro- 
visions for education naturally differ 
very much in the degree to which the 
regulation, control, and support of social 
and cultural affairs are considered func- 
tions of government. It is interesting to 
note that, generally, the more recent the 
constitution, the more definite and spe- 
cific are the pronouncements on educa- 
tion. This trend reflects the historical 
expansion of the functions of govern- 
ment throughout the world during the 
last 100 years. To some extent, the two 
world wars, inflations, and other postwar 
problems have caused a growing state 
influence on economic and social affairs 
(3). Far beyond that, however, the 
fundamental cause of all these phenom- 
ena seems to be technology’s influence 
on the structure and functions of social 
institutions. While constitution framers 
of the nineteenth century, in line with 
their liberal principles, deemed it suffi- 
cient to establish intellectual freedom for 
learning and research and to provide for 
the populace some tax-supported ele- 
mentary schooling, the awakening masses 
of the twentieth century, mobilized for 
factory and office work and generally 


better informed by mass media, have 
clamored for more extensive social rights 
and benefits. 


The Democratic Frame 


Thus education has become a state 
responsibility as “liberal democracy” has 
yielded to “social democracy.” There is 
today practically no country without the 
constitutional guarantee or postulate of a 
minimum of free education for its citi- 
zens. And many modern nations which 
can afford it provide free secondary edu- 
cation even beyond the constitutional re- 
quirements. The farthest-going provi- 
sions, in this respect, are found in the 
constitution of the USSR of 1936, which 
declared in Article 21 that, 

The citizens of the ussr have the right to 
education. This right is guarant by 
general compulsory schooling, free of 
tuition, including university training, by 
the system of state stipends to the great 
majority of university students, by in- 
struction in the mother tongue, by the 
system of free vocational, technical, and 
agricultural training of the laborers in 
the plants, the sovchoses, the machine- 
and tractor-stations, and the colchoses. 


A later revision, in 1947, of this article 
did not mention free university study 
but did maintain “state stipends for de- 
serving university students.” These laud- 
able principles, which have been mostly 
carried out, could be adopted with some 
adjustments in any of the modern demo- 
cratic nations, which rarely as yet pro- 
vide for free higher or even secondary 
education on a major scale. But in prac- 
tice, since World War II, many nations 
of the world have extended the years 
of compulsory mass education. 

In a few cases, national constitutions 
(or amendments to them) demand the 

rocurement by public funds of material 
benefits and services in aid of the educa- 
tional enterprise. For example, in Costa 
Rica, the constitution of 1949 demands 
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that “the State shall provide food and 
clothing for indigent schoolchildren, as 
determined by law.” For the United 
States, a study (6) of constitutional pro- 
visions of the states shows “that the 
amendments between 1912 and 1937 indi- 
cate a trend toward providing for more 
general and financial support of health and 
social education by state authorities; and 
. .. that there has been initiated a consti- 
tutional practice of permitting public 
funds to be used for the benefit of non- 
publicly controlled differentiated educa- 
tional institutions.” “Differentiated” here 
refers to handicapped or retarded chil- 
dren. 

Along with the egalitarian and social 
welfare principles of modern states, lead- 
ing to the acceptance of basic education 
as a right of the citizens, there have 
emerged many problems and conflicts 
connected with the functions of public 
schools. These center mainly around 
financing, state control, and the estab- 
lishment of aims and policies. In different 
forms and degrees of detail, statutory 
references to these problems have been 
incorporated in most constitutions of 
more recent origin. 

Practically all constitutions, for exam- 
ple, mention or imply the general princi- 
ple of governmental support of public 
education, at least on the primary level. 
Some countries (mostly Latin American) 
with less stable economies have found it 
advisable to secure more specifically the 
financial basis of the public school. For 
example, Cuba’s constitution of 1940, 
which under the present Castro regime 
may have lost its significance, goes so far 
as to regulate the budget thus: 


Article 52. The vote (budget) of the 
ministry of education shall not be less 
than the ordinary vote (budget) of any 
other ministry, except in emergency 
proclaimed by law, The monthly sal 

of a primary teacher shall in no case be 
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less than one millionth part of the total 
national budget. 
The constitution of Panama (1946) de- 
clares in Article 84 that “The expendi- 
tures on education shall have priority 
over all other expenditures.” Brazil, a 
federation of states, has a constitutional 
clause on percentage minima in the edu- 
cational budgets: 
Article 168. Every industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural undertaking employing 
more than one hundred persons shall be 
bound to provide free primary education 
for its employees and their children. 
Article 169. Each year the Union shall 
apply not less than 10 per cent and every 
state, the federal district, and every. 
municipality not less than 20 per cent of 
their revenue from taxation to the main- 
tenance and development of education. ... 


The only parallel to these provisions is 
in the Soviet constitution. It is, of course, 
questionable how realistic and, indeed, 
how wise such detailed financial regula- 
tions are. But they do reflect an aware- 
ness of the urgent importance accorded 
to popular schooling in these not yet 
fully literate nations. They also show a 
variety of approaches to the financial 
problem in accordance with the particu- 
lar tax system and economic structure of 
the country. 


In Advantaged Nations 


For the industrially advanced nations, 
a comparison of their constitutional pro- 
visions for governmental support of edu- 
cation yields the evidence that support 
nowadays is much more extensive than 
the minimum statutory propositions im- 
ply. Responsible for this trend is the 
growing awareness that education is not 
only a human right (and therefore a 
social responsibility), but, beyond that, 
it is a practical investment of a nation in 
its own productive capacity. The leading 
German expert on the economics of edu- 
cation, Friedrich Edding, in his study of 


International Trends in Educational Ex- 
penditures, demonstrates the generally 
growing correlation of school expendi- 
tures with net national product. The 
coefficient in 1954 was .992. On the basis 
of the increasing proportion of educa- 
tional financing from the national income 
—during the last 50 years, it rose from 
I-2 per cent to 4-5 per cent on the aver- 
age—Edding’s prediction of further in- 
creases are highly plausible. Soviet Russia 
has already reached about 8 per cent. 

The expanding influence of the state 
on education, accruing from the vast 
schemes for financial support, including 
„the selection of talented youth for ad- 
vanced training and of the institutions 
meriting special aid, frequently ap- 
proaches the borders of conflict with 
constitutional provisions concerning cer- 
tain freedoms and equality. This has 
recently been the case in the United 
States, where debates over federal aid to 
the schools are still going on. In West 
European countries, with their multi- 
track education system, the school-oper- 
ated selection for academic secondary 
training, wherever it is tuition-free and 
public-financed, has provoked some dis- 
contented parents to assert even by law- 
suits their children’s basic right to enjoy 
the kind of education which leads to 
higher careers. This has happened re- 
peatedly in West Germany. The selec- 
tive system is no longer compatible with 
the social and economic democracy in 
these nations, whose constitutions estab- 
lish the right of parental choice as to the 
type of education desired for their chil- 
dren. 

Freedom of parental choice is men- 
tioned in most constitutions of the non- 
totalitarian countries. The United Na- 
tions Declaration of Human Rights, too, 
proclaims that “Parents have a prior right 
to choose the kind of education that shall 
be given to their children.” This right 


concerns primarily the parents’ option to 
elect private rather than public instruc- 
tion. No national constitution has been 
found that mentions the right of parents 
to exert influence on the character of the 
public schools. The two countries where 
the public is most directly involved in 
school planning through the practice of 
local school control, the United States 
and Great Britain, do not offer any con- 
stitutional provisions for education on 
the national level. Britain, however, has 
developed comprehensive legislative stat- 
utes in this field. Even the US state con- 
stitutions rarely deal with the question 
of local control. As Lide (2) summarizes 
his findings: “Legislatures in the various 
states are for the most part left a free 
hand to create such types of local units 
as they may think are best adapted to 
conditions within their state.” 


Parental Choice and the Church 


The parental right to determine their 
children’s upbringing is anchored in the 
Christian tradition and is part of the 
“natural law” of the Catholic Church. A 
comparison shows that countries with a 
strong Catholic influence (¢.g., Ireland, 
Portugal, Ecuador, and Federal Germany 
in 1949) tend to guarantee the parents’ 
absolute freedom in choice of instruc- 
tion. In the US, the Oregon decision of 
the Supreme Court in 1925 secured for 
parents the right to choose private school- 
ing. Many other constitutions of non- 
communist nations mention the permis- 
sible existence of private schools in 
connection with their mandatory supervi- 
sion by state authorities. Sometimes, as in 
France, Brazil, and Ireland, specific men- 
tion is made of the right to provide 
teaching at home. In fact, the French 
constitution of 1946 goes so far as to 
declare in Article 82: “Instruction given 
at home is not subject to controls by the 
authorities.” The same statement can 
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also be found in Finland's constitution of 
1919, but it is not clear whether this re- 
fers to basic elementary education or 
such instruction as supplementary tutor- 
ing. 

fa contrast, the constitutions of most 
communist nations, for obvious reasons, 
explicitly forbid the existence of private 
schools. In a few of these cases (Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, Bulgaria), private schools 
may be permitted by special laws and 
only under complete supervision by the 
state. The highly organized structure of 
communist societies and the required 
active contribution of each citizen to the 
national interest make it mandatory to 
subject all children to a state-directed 
educational scheme. 

For similar reasons, another category 
of freedom, that of teaching and re- 
search, has no place in Soviet constitu- 
tions, while it is mentioned in most of 
the others. It is usually guaranteed with 
reservations concerning the assurance of 
competence of instruction and of loyalty 
to the state. There are two constitutions, 
however, where the very first of the 
articles dealing with education aims at 
establishing academic freedom without 
any restrictions: Japan’s of 1946 (“Aca- 
demic freedom is guaranteed”) and Italy’s 
of 1947 (“The arts and sciences are free, 
including the teaching thereof”). In both 
countries, the reaction to the previous 
totalitarian systems may explain the in- 
sistence on unlimited academic freedom. 

As to Germany, an interesting change 
in the relations between state and cultural 
life, illustrative for many West European 
countries, can be noted when comparing 
three different constitutions: that of 1849 
(for Prussia, at that time representing 
two thirds of Germany), that of 1919 
(The Weimar Constitution), and that of 
1949 (for Federal Germany). The first 
declared that “The sciences (Wissen- 
schaft) and their teaching are free.” The 
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second proclaimed that “The arts, the 
sciences, and their teaching are free. The 
state guarantees them protection and par- 
ticipates in their support.” The third 
holds that “The arts, the sciences, their 
teaching, and research are free. The free- 
dom of teaching does not absolve from 
the obligation of loyalty to the constitu- 
tion.” 

Not only do these three examples show 
the growing extent of state concern, the 
first mentioning only sciences and teach- 
ing, the second including the field of art, 
and the third adding research. They also 
reflect a characteristic change in the 
conception of the government’s role. The 
first (permissive, liberal) leaves the cul- 
tural aspects entirely free; the second 
(protective, more socialistic) ensures sup- 
port, including art; the third (defensive, 
safeguarding democracy) takes into ac- 
count the potential power of mass edu- 
cation and mass media. The possible 
danger to national security from destruc- 
tive ideological activities is foreseen, a 
danger vividly felt today also in the 
United States, with its numerous loyalty 
oaths for persons in education and re- 
search. 


Goals and Policies 


This problem leads to a third and 
essential basic aspect of education as 
faced by societies in our age, the estab- 
lishment of educational goals and poli- 
cies. Not only communistic and other 
totalitarian states, but democratic nations 
also have included more and more di- 
rectives for educational goals in patriotic 
or civic training in their constitutions. 
This confirms the twofold symptom of 
modern society: the expansion of gov- 
ernmental functions into formerly pri- 
vate spheres, and the role of education as 
a means used for securing the self-per- 
petuation of the culture. While educa- 
tion, from its primitive beginnings in 


smaller social units, has always included 
the transmission of group values and 
stressed loyalty to the group, it could 
formerly rely more on the intangible 
forces operating in that direction, such 
as the influence of the immediate envir- 
onment, the emulation of the older gen- 
eration by the younger, and the stability 
of the social structure and mores. But 
with the depersonalizing extension of 
the boundaries of social identification 
from narrow regional to more distant 
national borders, the undirected forces 
of tradition have had to be supplemented 
by the use of planned school programs 
for the systematic instilling of patriotism 
and loyalty to the national ideology. 
This process is enhanced by militant 
rivalries among the different political 
ideologies. 

Accordingly, some constitutions men- 
tion particular subjects as mandatory, 
such as history, civics, geography, etc. 
In the United States, several state consti- 
tutions seem to go furthest in this direc- 
tion, probably because of the historic 
task of acculturating immigrants to an 
already heterogeneous society. Thus, in 
some cases, specific teaching units on 
specified grade levels were required, in- 
cluding in one state three weekly lessons 
for one semester in the eighth grade on 
the bad effects of alcohol consumption! 
Such detailed provisions are no longer 
followed because of their impracticality 
and because it is undesirable both to ig- 
nore constitutional decrees and to amend 
constitutions frequently. Lide (2) sug- 
gests that “only those pronouncements 
which represent a settled policy on the 
part of the state and which changing 
conditions will not readily affect should 
be written into the basic law.” 


Knowledge Ignored 
Surprisingly rare are constitutional 
references to the promotion of culture 


or knowledge per se as a goal of educa- 
tion. One of the few is that of Guate- 
mala, which starts out as follows: “Arti- 
cle 80. Essential functions of education 
are to preserve and increase world cul- 
ture, promote the building of a better 
race, and add to the spiritual heritage of 
the nation.” In view of the centuries-old 
tradition of humanistic ideals and the 
reverence for knowledge and cultural 
values existing in both Western and 
Asian societies, one would expect to find 
more signs of concern for them among 
the constitutional designs for education. 
But actually, direct concern for immedi- 
ate individual and social interests today 
dominates the tenor of modern policy 
proclamations. 

Very commonly, the constitutions of 
more recent origin reflect idealistic ob- 
jectives with respect to the individual, 
the nation, and sometimes humanity. The 
earliest of the constitutions presenting a 
detailed educational program is Mexico's, 
adopted in 1917, the result of a thorough 
political and social revolution. It declares 
in Article 3 that 


The education imparted by the State, 
Federation, States, or Municipalities shall 
tend towards the harmonious develop- 
ment of all the human faculties, and at 
the same time foster patriotism and the 
feeling of international solidarity based 
on independence and justice. 


Furthermore, education should rest on 
religious freedom, and it should be demo- 
cratic. 

Some other countries have brief decla- 
rations of a similar kind. In the Philip- 
pines, “All schools shall aim to develop 
moral character, personal discipline, civic 
conscience, vocational efficiency, and to 
teach the duties of citizenship” (Article 
14, Section 5). Like Mexico, Peru (1933) 
and Venezuela (1936) have included 
“human solidarity” as a postulate for 
education. The second world war gave 
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strong impetus to this idea of human 
harmony, and practically all the consti- 
tutions of the German federal states 
include that ideal, especially in its interna- 
tional form. But less war-affected coun- 
tries, too, show awareness of it: e.g., 
Panama (1946), where “Popular educa- 
tion shall be imbued with democratic 
teachings and the ideal of national great- 
ness and human solidarity,” and Brazil 
(1946), where “Education shall rest on 
the principles of freedom and the ideals 
of human solidarity.” 


Ideals and Realities 


It will be an interesting future task to 
analyze the constitutional provisions for 
education of the newly founded African 
nations. Like those of South America and 
the Asian lands, they will probably con- 
tain more ambitious principles than can 
be carried out in immediate reality. But 
for responsible governments and the peo- 
ple, these postulates may well represent 
definite goals for which to strive. As a 
model for objectives to be included in 
new constitutions, the UN Declaration 
of Human Rights (5) of 1948 may well 
be imitated. It proclaims that, 


Education shall be directed to the full de- 
velopment of the human personality and 
to the strengthening of respect for hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms, It 
shall promote understanding, tolerance, 
and friendship among all nations, racial 
or religious groups, and shall further the 
activities of the ÙN for the maintenance 
of peace. 


This is in consonance with the Preamble 
of the unesco constitution, which begins, 
“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it 
is in the minds of men that the funda- 
ments of peace must be established.” 

In conclusion, it appears that the con- 
stitutional provisions for education de- 
pend in their extent and their content 
less on the character of governmental 
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systems (ranging from totalitarian to 
democratic, from monarchical to repub- 
lican) than on the date of origin of the 
constitution. The trend toward increas- 
ing specificity is explained by the grow- 
ing concern of the state for public 
education as the result of world-wide 
economic, technical, and social develop- 
ments. This concern is manifest in ex- 
panding financial support, today sur- 
passing in actuality most constitutional 
requirements, and in rising constitutional 
conflicts regarding freedom versus con- 
trol in countries with an open society. 
Communist nations, with their clear-cut 
principles and programs, have less overt 
problems on these points, as it seems. 

The educational aims and purposes 
expressed in the constitutions are usually 
very idealistic in tone and are chiefly 
concerned with general individual and 
social benefits, rarely with the promo- 
tion of culture and knowledge. The goal 
of education for citizenship and patri- 
otism is understandably common in our 
age of mass democracy. International or 
human solidarity, however, was men- 
tioned in few constitutions before World 
War II, all of them Latin American. 
Constitutions designed after 1945 usually 
include some form of international orien- 
tation as an educational aim. 
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The booming business of publishing 
books on educational administration is 
largely due to the rapid, but essentially 
undisciplined, expansion of college pro- 
grams to prepare administrators. Increas- 
ingly rare is the institution of any sort of 
higher education which does not also 
offer courses for administrators. There is, 
however, a dearth of instructors properly 
qualified to teach educational administra- 
tion on the intellectual level of profes- 
sional courses in law or engineering. 
Many who probably could do well as 


instructors are not available because col- 
lege salaries are dismally low when com- 
pared to those of practicing adminis- 
trators. The differential between public 
school administration and college teach- 
ing of the subject is much greater than 
for other positions in the public educa- 
tion enterprise. The deplorable result of 
such circumstances is that large numbers 
of courses in educational administration 
are textbook-bound. 

Basically, the demand for courses in 
educational administration stems from 
several factors. Public school enrollments 
have burgeoned, necessitating many more 
people to perform traditional administra- 
tive functions. Furthermore, planning 
and operating constantly expanding pro- 
grams require more administrative time 
than is the case with relatively stable un- 
dertakings. In addition, the functions 
performed by the public schools have in- 
creased in number, adding materially to 
the administrative load. Also not to be 
overlooked is the blooming of “citizen 
participation” in public school activities, 
which has focused public attention more 
critically on the quality of administrative 
performance. 

Then, too, it is still regrettably true 
that the role of the public school teacher 
is so lacking in prestige that a desire for 
outward success frequently drives teach- 
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ers into administration. Moreover, it re- 
mains a fact that good salaries in public 
education are almost exclusively reserved 
for administrators. 

At present, however, there is no basic 
consensus as to what constitutes an effec- 
tive school administrator, much less as to 
how he should be trained. Course pat- 
terns to an unwholesome extent are in- 
consistent among colleges with respect 
to both content and level of presentation. 
In most institutions, there are virtually 
no prerequisites for admission to adminis- 
tration courses other than the general re- 
quirements imposed on all students. It is 
common for experienced school princi- 
pals to sit next to administrative tyros. 
Thus, the problem of what to put into a 
given textbook is a perplexing one for 
authors on. academic grounds as well as 
for publishers on commercial grounds. 

The struggle is illustrated by consider- 
ing the three generalized administrative 
texts—those by Stoops and Grieder and 
their respective collaborators, focusing 
primarily on over-all organization in pub- 
lic education and central office activities, 
and the one by Corbally, focusing on 
secondary school administration. In his 
preface, Stoops says that his “textbook 
has been written to help graduate stu- 
dents and on-the-job practitioners in 
school administration, especially those in 
central office positions” (p. v). Later, as 
if recognizing that perceptive readers 
may question this dichotomy of goal, he 
explains, “The book’s stress upon leader- 
ship, policies, and teamwork has a con- 
tribution for both graduate students and 
practical administrators” (p. v). The 
most laboriously derived rationale for 
one book’s serving varied audiences is to 
be found in Corbally. “The authors hope 
that this book will not only be of value 
to the prospective and untried principal, 
but will also provide guidance and assist- 
ance to the experienced administrator as 
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he attempts to improve his performance 
as a secondary school principal. In addi- 
tion, the secondary school teacher should 
find much of interest and value here con- 
cerning his role as a member of the pro- 
fessional team that makes up the staff of a 
secondary school” (p. v). Then, two 
paragraphs later, Corbally avers that the 
writers “do not assume . . . that every 
reader of this book is convinced that he 
should be a secondary school principal, 
and much of their effort is to provide ma- 
terial that will assist the reader to ap- 
praise himself as a prospective adminis- 
trator. It is as important to help a person 
discover that he is not interested in a pro- 
fession as it is to help others improve 
themselves in a profession to which they 
are fitted” (p. vi). Grieder (a second edi- 
tion with Truman M. Pierce replacing 
the late William E. Rosenstengel) is by 
far the most direct of the trio. According 
to the first sentence of the Preface, “This 
book has been written for the typical in- 
troductory course in general school ad- 
ministration.” 

Grieder very successfully reaches his 
clear target. Stoops reaches the audience 
of students beginning organized study in 
administration of school systems better 
than that of on-the-job practitioners (un- 
less the latter are not properly trained for 
their posts—a possibility not to be dis- 
counted). Of Corbally’s expressly sought 
reader groups, that of the “prospective 
and untried principal” is most appro- 
priate. 

Of these three general texts, the Grie- 
der book is the most thoroughly docu- 
mented, both as to quality and recency 
of references. It also is the most neutral, 
leaving the reader to form his own judg- 
ments on relatively more points than do 
the other two. Status is best presented by 
Grieder, as are competing points of view 
on many controversial points. 

Stoops tends to be more of a pro- 


cedure-oriented volume with frequent 
lists of principles and practices to be ob- 
served in achieving what the authors 
consider to be good operation. Each 
chapter ends with a series of “trends” 
which frequently are stated more as pre- 
dictions of the future than statements of 
genuinely current tendencies. The idea 
of specifically isolating trends is an ex- 
cellent one, but the idea would have been 
much more effectively carried out if its 
treatment had been less terse and more 
documented. Indeed, the bibliographical 
base of this volume (as explicitly revealed 
in footnotes and related readings) is its 
weakest point from the perspective of its 
potential use as a textbook. 

The Corbally volume gives more at- 
tention to the philosophy of the adminis- 
trative role than do the books by Grieder 
and Stoops. There is more of the what 
in general terms than the how in specific 
terms. This is a very readable volume, 
due both to its tendency not to probe 
very deeply and to the writing style em- 
ployed. 

A good companion volume to Corbally 
is Hansford. This book is “designed to 
be of immediate and practical assistance 
to the high school principal in meeting 
the everyday problems he encounters on 
his job” (p. iii). Using the format of 
questions and answers, it discusses the 135 
questions most frequently faced by newly 
appointed principals as revealed in a 
study of their duties. The feature which 
sets the Guidebook apart from most other 
books of this type is the thorough docu- 
mentation to substantiate the answer 
given to each question. After each ques- 
tion is discussed (usually in one, two, or 
three pages), Hansford gives specific 
page references from several works deal- 
ing with the issue under consideration. 
Following each of twenty-six units, there 
are general references. 

At the other end of the practical- 


theoretical continuum from Hansford is 
Campbell. This volume records the major 
presentations at a seminar held at the 
University of Chicago. As a book, it has 
the strengths and limitations probably 
indigenous to an effort of this kind. One 
could wish the editors had done more in 
the way of commentary and interpreta- 
tion to bind the speeches into a more in- 
tegrated whole. On the other hand, the 
lack of editorial comment could be wel- 
comed by more sophisticated readers, 
willing and able to make meaningful per- 
sonal interpretations. The dozen authors 
include academicians in psychology, so- 
ciology, and education, as well as prac- 
titioners in educational administration. 
Thus, varying perspectives are to be 
found in the volume. Most chapters re- 
veal an admirable depth of scholarship, 
although a couple tend to be intellectually 
shallow. 

Nevertheless, both the attempt and the 
degree of success achieved in exploring 
the relevance of concepts and research in 
administrative theory to the practice of 
administration in the field are impressive. 
Also, the general tone of this series of 
papers is admirable. Happily missing are 
the increasingly frequent pseudo-intel- 
lectual diatribes against some ill of school 
administration, allegedly attributable to 
lack of theory, and the messianic pleas of 
those who proclaim salvation for admin- 
istration only through a particular brand 
of theory development. Andrew Halpin 
bluntly states that “there does not exist 
today, either in education or in industry, 
a single well developed theory of admin- 
istration that is worth getting excited 
about. Recent hue and cry on this sub- 
ject have created a completely false im- 
pression; many superintendents and pro- 
fessors of education have been led to 
believe that our knowledge in this area is 
more secure than it actually is” (p. 5). 
This caution bears restatement at a time 
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when professed interest in theory is be- 
coming a status symbol for those con- 
cerned with educational administration. 

Falling into the category of personal 
statements of a philosophy of leadership 
is the Webers’ book. Using the popular 
word “leadership” in a generalized and 
vague sense, the authors state their pur- 
pose as “to help teachers and lay people 
concerned with education to assume more 
adequately leadership roles” (p. viii). No 
attempt is made to present a coherent 
leadership theory in the sense that 
“theory” is used in Campbell. Rather, 
this volume is simply a collection of ob- 
servations and suggestions. Its authority 
essentially is to be found in the experi- 
ence of the writers as distinguished from 
basic research and tested experience in 
psychology, sociology, or administration 
in general. As a text, this was its prime 
weakness when originally issued by a 
different publisher in 1955- One is per- 
plexed as to why it should be reissued in 
late 1961 with no attempt to update its 
content when the years since it was writ- 
ten have produced so much academic 
work related to leadership. 

One characteristic of a profession is the 
existence of a well developed pertinent 
literature of high intellectual quality. At 
present the status of the literature on 
educational administration warrants much 
more attention than apparently is being 
given to it. There is reason to believe that 
there exists much material that should be 
more widely disseminated than is the 
case, certainly if the calling is to flourish. 
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Needed is a sort of middle ground be- 
tween generalized items and doctoral- 
type research reports. Publishing arrange- 
ments for penetrating analyses and 
syntheses in depth are woefully inade- 
quate. Commercial publishers appear re- 
juctant to produce volumes not likely to 
be financially profitable. This gives rise 
to the multipurpose book which by its 
very nature is academically weakened by 
having to try to accommodate disparate 
audiences. The trend for publishers to 
try to geta general volume in every large 
sub-area of educational administration 
(school systems, secondary schools, ele- 
mentary schools, finance, personnel, pub- 
lic relations, etc.) has led to little speciali- 
zation among publishers. In general, 
university presses and professional journals 
are not doing nearly enough to fill the 
void. The promise of the inexpensively 
produced paperback book has not been 
capitalized upon largely because, although 
cost of production is less per unit, so is 
intake per unit sold, and promotion and 
handling costs are about the same as for 
other books. 

Scholarly, but not pedantic, analyses 
and commentaries form an important 
basis of a profession’s internal communi- 
cation, discussion, and criticism. Without 
an abundance of such dialogue, it seems 
doubtful that an occupation can rise very 
high in the hierarchy of professions. 
This problem must be faced if educa- 
tional administration is to make the kind 
of contribution that can properly be ex- 
pected from a true profession. 
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Super, R. H. Matthew Arnold: Demo- 
cratic Education. Ann Arbor: Univ. 
Michigan Press, 1962. Pp. vi + 422. 
$8.50. 


Well edited and printed, Democratic 
Education is the second volume in the new 


” Complete Prose Works of Matthew Arnold, 


being published by the University of Michi- 
gan, where Dr. Super is professor of Eng- 
lish. This present volume contains about 
half of Arnold’s educational writings, and 
the rest will appear in a subsequent volume. 
The title is not Arnold’s, but rather a 
general heading to cover his book The 
Popular Education of France and six shorter 
studies, of which “A French Eton” is the 
most important. Arnold’s subject is the need 
for devising a system of schools to suit the 
age of democracy which impended when, 
in 1859, Arnold visited France, Switzerland, 
and Holland as representative of the Royal 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the state of English popular education. 
Nowadays we are in the midst of the demo- 
cratic era, but Arnold’s insights and mascu- 
line prose have lost none of their force. 
One of the really great Victorians, Arnold 
was such a government inspector of schools 
as has not been seen since: poet, philoso- 
pher, critic, and reformer. The best analysis 
of his educational ideas may be found in Mr. 
G. H. Bantock’s Freedom and Authority in 
Education (1952). Briefly put, Arnold’s 
argument ran thus: Democracy per se is 
‘neither good nor evil, but it is inevitable. 
Whether it will be a domination of eleva- 


tion or degradation must depend, in con- 
siderable part, upon the character of public 
schooling. Aristocratic leadership is fading 
away; so an enlightened State, headed by 
administrators of strong sense and high 
taste, must fill the gap and establish ideals 
through a system of national schools for the 
mass of the people. As Arnold expressed it, 


The difficulty for democracy is, how to find 
and keep high ideals. The individuals who 
compose it are, the bulk of them, persons 
who need to follow an ideal, not to set one; 
and one ideal of greatness, high feeling, and 
fine culture, which an aristocracy once sup- 
plied to them, they lose by the very fact of 
ceasing to be a lower order and becoming a 
democracy. Nations are not truly great solely 
because the individuals composing them are 
numerous, free, and active; but they are 
great when these numbers, this freedom, and 
this activity are employed in the service of 
an ideal higher than that of an ordinary man, 
taken by himself. Our society is probably 
destined to become much more democratic; 
who or what will give a high tone to the 
nation then? 


Though in France, Arnold discovered, 
centralization of the educational system had 
proceeded too far and the level of perform- 
ance—while aiding the progress of democ- 
racy—was rather low, he had no fear that a 
national system of schools would exhibit 
the same fault in Britain. Englishmen, on 
the contrary, were so given to reducing and 
neglecting the powers of the State that the 
danger lay altogether the other way. And 
Arnold was right in that even today educa- 
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tional administration is notably decentral- 
ized in Britain. 

In Switzerland, unlike France, Arnold 
found the achievement of democratic edu- 
cation conspicuously high. It is interesting 
to compare Arnold’s analysis with Admiral 
Rickover’s recent Swiss Schools and Ours. 
In the past century, remarkably little 
change has occurred in the Swiss system, 
and Switzerland retains one of the most 
successful educational undertakings in the 
history of the world. 

Dreading the materialism of the United 
States, Arnold sought to “prevent the Eng- 
lish people from becoming, with the growth 
of democracy, Americanized.” And though 
Arnold and his friends did not wholly suc- 
ceed in this, modern America could profit 
from the recommendations of this guardian 
of culture against anarchy. 

As Irving Babbitt remarked a generation 
ago, and as Joseph Wood Krutch pointed 
out last year, modern democracy has yet to 
subscribe to enduring standards. And de- 
spite some recent exhortations, American 
public instruction has not yet found the 
body of high-minded administrators for 
which Arnold hoped. 

Russert Kirk 
Mecosta, Michigan 


Saxton, Patricia C. Education and In- 
come. New York: Viking Press, 1961. 
Pp. xxi + 298. $6.00. 


Dr. Saxton’s subtitle, “Inequalities in Our 
Public Schools,” is a far more honest state- 
ment of the content and emphasis of her 
volume. Ir this book, the author has rather 
heavy-handedly and from a consistently 
social-uplift viewpoint presented consider- 
able evidence that to those who have such 
desiderata as higher income, better homes, 
and better educated parents are given such 
blessings as better school buildings, higher 
IQ ratings, smaller classes, and, in short, 
more of all the benefits of public education. 
Using a study of the public school system 
of a large industrial metropolis as her 
springboard, Saxton shows by means of 
many tables and statistics that the culturally 
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deprived are abused by teachers and psy- 
chological examiners and are generally edu- 
cationally underprivileged in our public 
schools. 

Despite the fact that the issues raised by 
Saxton are of extreme significance to all 
concerned with democratic and human val- 
ues, one must seriously question the validity 
of her assumptions. Her extreme environ- 
mentalism is a bit strange in a time when all 
serious thinkers concede that nature is also 
responsible for much of the variation in 
human ability, behavior, and personality. 
Saxton implies that nurture alone accounts 
for differences in aptitude and achievement, 
that given equal opportunity and sufficiently 
stimulating conditions, all people would be 
gifted—indeed, all would merit academic 
honors and awards. Much of the blame, for 
example, is placed upon the misuse of the 
IQ in our schools, and Dr. Saxton expresses 
cogently the view that these tests mirror 
cultural opportunity rather than innate apti- 
tude. With this view any perceptive critic 
of our public school practices must agree 
strenuously. It does not follow, however, 
that there are no individual differences in 
endowment, that given proper conditions 
all would write like Shakespeare or compose 
like Beethoven, Only an unusually naive 
person would attempt to explain a Mozart 
or Newton in terms of cultural opportun- 
ity. And one must not overlook the fact 
that elimination of objective measurements 
would result in utilization of subjective esti- 
mates known to be even more biased than 
our improperly applied standardized instru- 
ments. In addition, the author has shown 
little inclination to inquire into the reasons 
why people in a competitive society use 
our public schools to the advantage of those 
in a position to enhance their children’s 
relative gain from them. 

Despite these limitations, Saxton has doc- 
umented well and pinpointed clearly a 
truly serious inequity in our society. Her 
book should be required reading for the 
many parents and teachers who labor under 
the misconception that our public schools 
reflect a genuinely democratic situation, that 
equal opportunity prevails for all regardless 
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of family origin. On the other hand, readers 
might well be cautioned not to overlook the 
fact that some are, indeed, more deserving of 
educational benefits because of a greater 
potential or a greater intellectual appetite. 
As a matter of fact, the desirability for 
equal opportunity need not rest upon the 
issue of the distribution of aptitude, but can 
be far more solidly based upon the right of 
all citizens to the best education they are 
capable of absorbing under the most benign 
and favorable conditions possible. 

In the closing pages of her work, Saxton 
has placed her finger quite sharply upon the 
elements in school control and policy re- 
sponsible for the ills she has documented. 
In addition, she lists thirty-seven suggestions 
for democratizing our public schools, many 
(but not all) of which have much merit 
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and might be considered with great ad- 
vantage. 

In closing, it is exceedingly necessary to 
point out that others might quite readily, 
by searching out myriad studies on the 
other side of Saxton’s issues, make just as 
strong a case for the retention of intelli- 
gence tests, the expansion of special classes 
for the gifted, and the differential bestow- 
ing of educational rewards. Despite sym- 
pathy with the author’s motives and pur- 
poses, this reviewer cannot condone the 
complete neglect of negative data, especially 
in areas where controversy has raged for 
over half a century. 

Ertis WEITZMAN 
The American University, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Professor Russell, a well-known authority 
on reading and reading research, has pre- 
sented in this text a sound philosopay for 
the teaching of reading based on child de- 


velopment, a clear instruction program and 
many practical suggestions 


or handling. 
various reading problems. The Second Edi- 
tion represents a thorough up-to-wate re- 
vision and expansion of the material. Ex- 
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creative reading. There is an entirely new 
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Book Notes 


Both delighted and distressed by the para- 
dox, we are impressed by how completely 
education has become what it always has 
been—a lifelong process, essential and end- 
less. As sheer technical training, education 
in the context of contemporary technology 
is hard pressed to provide the skilled man- 
power in literally hundreds of fields on 
which modern society depends, The rate of 
invention has reached a point where the 
engineer trained ten years ago is, without 
“booster shots” of educational vitamins, 
close to obsolescence, Even more, educa- 
tion, conceived as the development of peo- 
ple capable of creatively critical participa- 
tion in the human community, has lost 
forever any terminal point that may once 
have been assigned to it. On a globe as 
shrunken as ours, the price of opportunity 
and rewarding excitement is complexity 
and tension, and deepened understanding is 
the only coin in which it can be paid. Earn- 
ing such understanding is an enterprise that 
now stretches, whether we like it or not, 
from the baby’s first cry to the old man’s 
last gasp. Such has become the pace of the 
ancient marathon between education and 
catastrophe, 

It is for such reasons that we have been 
puzzled by the discontinuance of the Ford 
Foundation’s support for the Fund for 
Adult Education, ably headed until a year 
ago by C. Scott Fletcher. Among the priori- 
ties for education, certainly the provision 
for a constantly informed citizenry, en- 
couraged and trained to play a critically 
responsible role in the social drama, must 
rank high. Conceivably, Education for Pub- 
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lic Responsibility (New York: Norton, 
1961. Pp. 192. $4.00.), edited by Dr. Fletcher, 
explains in part the demise of the Fund. The 
book contains fourteen essays and addresses 
touching on the problem of how education 
can contribute to more effective leadership 
in America and in the world at large. Indi- 
vidually, these discussions are excellent, 
some of them deserving the closest study by 
anyone who dares to develop fresh, realistic 
perspectives on the human scene. Certainly, 
no one who looks with pride on the pro- 
fession of education should miss F. S. C. 
Northrop’s consideration of the question of 
“What Kind of American Civilization Do 
We Want?” Nor can one adequately fulfill 
one’s professional functions without exposure 
to Emery F. Bacon’s insightful discussion of 
“Achieving Excellence in Labor Education” 
or Henry A. Kissinger’s marvelously sensi- 
tive yet tough handling of the relationship 
between “The Policymaker and the Intel- 
lectual,” the sharpest formulation available 
of the barriers in the Big Society to making 
maximum use of intelligence in the admin- 
istration of government, business, or the 
schools, 

Yet good as the individual contribntions 
are, Education for Public Responsif _y as 
a book—which is to say, as a systematic 
stimulus and guide to action—is a disap- 
pointment. Nowhere does one find a clear 
formulation of the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, a statement of the personal require- 
ments for exercising those responsibilities 
with zest and competence, and a discussion 
of how education at any level can contribute 
to the equipping of the individual with the 


necessary sensitivities, skills, and knowledge. 
The theme of power, so dominant in mod- 
ern society, is oddly missing in this anthol- 
ogy, especially as it affects the individual’s 
perception of himself as a unit that counts 
in the interplay of social forces; and one 
also longs for some straightforward discus- 
sion of the ways by which individual be- 
havior, including the person’s participation 
in important decision-making, is controlled 
by various agencies using various means. 
Finally, there is simply no cohesive social 
vision animating these essays 4s 4 collection, 
however much particular contributors may 
share special aspects of their realistic dreams 
of a livable world. As is the lamentable case 
with so much of the educational literature, 
there is no strong sense here of a society 
composed of accountable individuals, meet- 
ing their obligations to the community that 
bore and supports them by practicing a re- 
sponsible and, where possible, loving criti- 
cism of it. 

Such a vision, of course, must be con- 
stantly renewed, and one of the places we 
rightly and traditionally look for such re- 
newal is the arts, especially literature. Span- 
ish literature, curiously neglected in the 
United States, is a deep well of rejuvenating 
waters, and for this reason, we have hailed 
the release by Barron’s Educational Series 
of attractively printed, well edited paper- 
back editions of Alarcon, Galdos, and Lope 
de Vega. For the same reason, we are 
pleased to discover a personal favorite, 
Calderon’s La Vida Es Sueño, in a competent 
verse translation by William E. Colford. 
The tariff of $1.25 seems a little steep, but 
there may be justification for it. There is no 
justification for the 28 pages of shoddily 
printed excerpts from El Cid, “literally 
tral ed” in a manner that puts off even 
confirmed enthusiasts for the epic. And this 
repugnant little pamphlet is priced at 95 
cents! Happily, there is a fine contrast in 
W. S. Merwin’s excellent verse translation 
of the entire Poem of the Cid (New York: 
Mentor Classics, 1962. Pp. 301. $.75), com- 
plete with the Spanish text on the facing 


"pages an ‘ an authoritative, literate introduc- 


tion by te translator. And splendidly, the 
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publishers have resisted all temptation to 
refer to the recent Hollywood version of 
the Cid! There is reassurance in the redis- 
covery that this eleventh-century hero of 
feudal Spain still presents a valuable model 
of personal dignity and public responsibil- 
ity, and for those with eyes, this old poem 
embodies a social vision that could well be 
more widely entertained. 

Social vision is also often deeply im- 
bedded in another art, that of the architect, 
whose concern with design and the utiliza- 
tion of space is much too little appreciated 
in American schools. While there are 
grounds for regretting that urban develop- 
ment, that urgent and ongoing necessity of 
our times, so frequently is conceived as the 
province of those whose primary focus is on 
buildings rather than people, architecture 
has produced a large number of artists who 
have deeply understood the intimate con- 
nections between human aspirations and the 
kinds of structures in which men live and 
work. Paladio and Wren come at once to 
mind, and Jefferson’s keen architectural in- 
terests were by no means irrelevant to his 
humane philosophy. More recently, Sullivan 
and Wright, Gropius and van der Rohe, 
have significantly underscored the relation- 
ship of the humane and socially responsible 
spirit to the construction of houses, churches, 
office buildings, and schools that add dig- 
nity and value to the lives that are lived in 
them, Yet American architecture, practiced 
with technical skill and under conditions of 
unparalleled industrial support, is hardly 
free of culpability for blight and ugliness 
that are hard to match in foreign cities any- 
where. 

In Architecture and the Esthetics of 
Plenty (New York: Columbia Univer. 
Press, 1961. Pp. xii + 304 $7.50), James 
Marston Fitch analyzes the impact of eco- 
nomic abundance and the character of 
modern industry on urbanism and its archi- 
tectural expression. Combining balanced 
judgment with a witty style and sureness of 
historical scholarship, he finds that we have 
developed high standards of sanitation and 
safety in our buildings and have brought 
the minimal amenities to a higher propor- 
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tion of our population than has any other 
country, but our standards of taste and 
beauty are markedly lacking. The very ad- 
vances of mass production that make abun- 
dance so widespread also tend to debase 
sensibility, leading, for economic reasons, 
to a narrow range of stereotyped designs 
that appeal to “the statistical myth of a 
national common denominator.” Further, 
the factor of “planned obsolescence” in 
contemporary competitive industry has two 
evil effects. It “institutionalizes the tendency 
toward adulteration of material and work- 
manship” so that the product, including 
buildings, must be scrapped and replaced 
sooner than necessary, and it tears design 
away from its fundament in function. “Any- 
one who has watched the migration of tail- 
lights . . . over the rear end of American 
autos, or the everchanging size and shape of 
radiators, must realize that this kind of 
change is completely divorced from ob- 
jective progress, Design thus isolated from 
reality can only weaken and die. . .” (p. 
279). 

What Mr. Fitch calls for is a vision of 
city life based on a full and scientific ap- 
praisal of concrete human requirements, 
and he has provocative ideas of how to get 
it, Those ideas are likely to be both con- 
genial and instructive for educators, who 
will find in Fitch’s assertion of the archi- 
tect’s public responsibility a handsome guide 
to the zestful acknowledgment of their 
own. 

Provocative and useful social vision of 
another sort is provided excitingly by Win- 
ston White in his hard-headed Beyond 
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Conformity (New York: Free Press, 1961. 
Pp. 230. $5.00). This book is a criticism of 
the critics, a stringent appraisal of the “in- 
tellectuals,” those articulate men who warn 
society when it seems to them to desert the 
standards of its heritage or when it fails to 
give emphasis to the alternatives that would 
enrich it. Mr. White takes to task such 
commentators on the contemporary scene 
as Riesman, Niebuhr, Clement Greenberg, 
and others for ignoring the effect of in- 


creasing social complexity on the range of © 


individual choices. Basing himself in em- 
pirical observation and sociological analysis, 
he argues that modern social organization 
reflects a progressive structural differentia- 
tion that has, in America, resulted in “greater 
mobilization of resources, increased capacity 
to pursue whatever goals are deemed desir- 
able, and greater freedom of choice for 
more individuals.” Within a tradition that 
values the realization of all persons’ capaci- 
ties, criticism is often more inevitable than 
cogent: “American society—however good 
it may be—is never good enough.” 
Whether Mr. White is right or not, his 
book cannot be read without involving the 
reader in a silent but vigorous reappraisal of 
his own dreams of the good society and 
how the individual may productively and 
responsibly be related to it. This is high 
praise, entailing no endorsement of White’s 
particular views, If such praise could be 
properly showered more liberally over our 


school and college classrooms, then the issue _ 


of education for public responsibility would « 


be well looked after indeed —EJS 


ew. 
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